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PREFACE 


Dr. BERNARD’S many friends will be glad at last to have 
his Commentary. Fortunately he had completed the 
manuscript of both volumes before his visible presence 
was taken from us in August 1927, so that I have 
been responsible only for seeing it through the Press. 
Dr. L. C. Purser saw the proofs as far as Chapter X1X., 
but I have been through the whole, trying to gather up 
the fragments that remained. The Indices have been 
prepared by the Rev. R. M. Boyd, Rector of Shinrone 
I would thank him gratefully for his help, but he needs 
no thanks. 
A. H. McNEILE. 
Dus1in, October 1928, 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


elist has been designated throughout as Jn., to 
distingwiah him from John the son of Zebedee as well as from 
John the Baptist. This abbreviation is not intended to imply 
that he must be identified with John the presbyter, although 
the editor regards this as highly probable; » but it is convenient 
to have a brief designation which stands for the writer of the 
Gospel, without prejudging his personality. A few other 
abbreviations that have beer adopted are the following: 


DB... . . « Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, § vols. 
(1898-1904). ; 

DB*® .,. . « Smith’s ee of the Bible, 3 vols., 

d ed. (1893). 

DCG oo 3 Sir % Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels, 2 vols. (1906). . ; 

Dia. . . . . E. 4. Abbott’s Diatessarica, including 

: his /ohannine Vocabulary and 

Jokannine Grammar, Parts I-X. 
(1900-1915). ao iis 

EB... . . « Cheyne’s Encyclopaedia Biblica, 4 vols. 
(1899-1903). ; * 

ERE... . . Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, 12 vols. (1908-1921). 

JTS. 6 5 6 6 Journal of Theological Studies (1g00- 


1926 
-Milligan . Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, 
aoe ¢ jljustrated from the papyri, by J. H. 
Moulton and G. Milligan (1914- 
This is being completed by Dr. 
Milligan; it is indispensable. 


1 See p. Ixviii, 


INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 
THE TEXT 


(i) Authorities for the Text. 
(ui Dislocations of the Text. 
(iii) The Structure of the Gospel. 


(1) AUTHORITIES FOR THE TEXT 


FuL accounts of the manuscript material available for the 
text will be found in Gregory’s Profegomena (1894), in his 
Teathritik (1902, 1909), and in von Soden’s Die Schriften 
des neuen Testaments (1902). During the last twenty-five 
years several additional manuscripts and versions of first- 
tate value have come to light. Only a few of the more 
important authorities for the Gospel, in whole or in part, are 
named here, von Soden’s notation being placed in brackets, 
and the century to which each MS. is ascribed being given 
in Roman numerals. No attempt has been made in these 
yolumes to print an apparatus criticus. Tischendorf’s (1872) 
is still the most useful, von Soden’s (1913) being constructed 
on the basis of a new classification of textual authorities, which 
has not commanded general acceptance. Westcott and Hort’s 
Notes on Select Readings (1884) axe indispensable, although 
their doctrine of the inferiority of the ‘‘ Western Text” is 
now regarded as too strongly stated. A. Souter’s brief critical 
apparatus is valuable, and his table of MS, authorities ad- 
mirably clear (Wov. Test. Grace, Oxford). 


Papyrt 


The earliest extant remains of Gospel manuscripts in 
Greek were written in Egypt on papyrus. Of these some of 
the most interesting were found at Oxyrhynchus, and have been 
published by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt. A few contain frag- 
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ments of the Fourth Gospel. They are generally in the form of 
a book or codex, and not in the form of rolls of papyrus. Most 
of those mentioned here present a text similar to that of B: 


Pap. Oxyrh. 208 (von Soden, < 02) and 1781 form fragments 
of the same MS., the oldest extant text of Jn. (sxc. ili), 
and are at the British Museum. They give in a mutilated 
form Jn, 13-1 161#-% 201% This MS. was a codex, 
made up of a single quire of some twenty-five sheets. 
See p. xxix. 

Pap. Oxyrh. 1228, Glasgow, iti. This has a good text of 
Jn. 157-16", 

Pap. Oxyrh. 847, British Museum, iv, contains Jn, 21-22, 

Pap. Oxyrh. 1780, British Museum, iv, contains Jn, 814-21, 

Pap. Oxyrh. 1596, British Museum, iv, contains Jn. 68-12 17-32, 


There are many other papyrus fragments, some of early 
date; the above are mentioned as specimens of the available 
material, 


Onetals 


Information as to most of these will be found in the text- 
books. We give brief references for those which have been 
recently brought to light: 


. Vaticanus (81). Rome. Cent. iv. 

. Stnaiticus (8 2). Leningrad. _ iv. 

Alexandrinus (4). British Museum. v. Cc. 6®-858 

are missing. 

. LEphremi (83). Paris. v. Palimpsest. Contains 

considerable fragments of Jn. 

. Beze (85). Cambridge. v-vi. Greco-Latin. Cc. 
18142018 are missing in the Greek text, and the gap 
has been filled by a ninth-century scribe (D™?), 

T . Borgianus (es). Rome. v. Greco-Sahidic. Contains 

cc. 678-67 76_ 931, 
To . Muralt sa 31). Leningrad. vi. Contains cc. 13% 


oO Pao 


T* . (35). British Museum. vi. Graco-Sahidic. Con- 
tains cc. 35-4 with a few gaps. For a collation by 
Crum and Kenyon, cf. /.7.S. April 1900, p. 415 f. 
See on 316 4. 

W . Freer (€ 014). Washington. iv—vi. Discovered in 
Egypt in 1906. The Gospels are in the order Mt., 
Jn., Lk., Mk. Collation in The Washington MS. 
of the Four Gospels, by H. A. Sanders (1912). 
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N . Purpureus Petropolitanus (e 19). Dispersed through 
the libraries of Leningrad, Patmos, Rome, Vienna, 
and British Museum. vi. Some pages are missing. 
Edited by H. S. Cronin in Cambridge Texts and 
Studies (1899). 

L . egius (¢ 56). Paris. vit, Cc. 157 21% are 
missing. 


@ . Koridethi (e 050). Tiflis. viii-ix. Discovered at 


Koridethi, in Russian territory, and edited by 
Beermann & Gregory (Leipzig, 1913). The text is 
akin to that of fam. 13, fam. 1, and the cursives 28, 
565, 700. See Lake and Blake in Harvard Theol. 
Review (July 1923) and Streeter, The Four Gospels. 
Cf, also /.7_.S, Oct. 1915, April and July 1925. 

T . (€ 70). Oxford and Leningrad. ix-x. Contains 
cc. 11-619 88-15% 798 to end. 

A . Sangallensis (ec 76). St. Gall. ix-x. Greeco-Latin. 


Secondary uncials are not specified here; nor has reference 
been made to two fragmentary palimpsest uncials of the fifth 
century, at Leningrad and the British Museum respectively 
(von Soden’s « 1 and « 3). 


Cursives 


Of the vast mass of minuscules, only a few need be men- 
tioned. 

The following are notable: 33 (8 48), Paris, ix-x, perhaps 
the best of all the cursives, akin to BDL at many points; 28 
(e 168), Paris, xi; 157 (€ 207), Rome, xii; 565 (€ 93), Lenin- 
grad, ix-x; 700 (e 133), London, xi, ed. Hoskier (under the 
humeration 604). 

The twelve cursives numbered 13, 69, 124, 230, 346, 543, 
788, 826, 828, 983, 1689, 1709, are descended from a lost 
common ancestor. Salmon directed Ferrar’s attention to 13, 
69, 124, 346; and Ferrar began a collation, which was com- 
pleted and published by T. K. Abbott in 1877.1 The group 
Tay be cited as fae. 33. See above on ®, and for the position 
of 752-8" in this group, see note on the Pericope. 

Nos. 1, 118, 13x, 209 are also akin to each other and to ®, 
and may be cited as far. 1 (see K, Lake, Cod. ¥ and sts Allies, 
1goz). 

Ancient Verstons 


The Old Latin MSS. are cited under the letters 2, 4, ¢,/, Fo 
etc., Jerome’s Vulgate being vg. The relative value of the 


1 Cf. also Rendel Harris, The Ferrar Group (1900). 
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African and European texts of the O.L. is too intricate for 
discussion here. 

The Old Syriac version probably goes back to Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, and in any case to sxc. ili sud int. We have it in 
two MSS.; Syr. sin. of sxc. iv, discovered at Mt. Sinai in 
1892, and Syr. cur. of sac. v, edited by Cureton in 1858, both 
being accessible in Burkitt’s indispensable Luangelion da 
pr yoo (1904). The Peshitta or Syriac vulgate is 

Sec. Vv. 

The Coptic vss. have been fully edited in the Sahidic and 
Bohairic texts by G, Horner (1901-1924). The Sahidic 
generally follows XB, but has a Western element. ~ 

The oldest MS. of Jn. in this version (sc. iv) was dis- 
covered in 1913 and edited by Sir H. Thompson in 1924. By 
him it is called Q, and it is now in the Bible Society’s House in 
London. It is in codex form, made up of twenty-five sheets of 
papyrus, folded together so as to make a single quire (cf. p. xiv 
pies It has a good text like NB, and omits the Pericope de 

ultera. 


The text printed in this volume is similar to that followed 
by Westcott and Hort, and by Bernhard Weiss, although not 
identical with either, It is convenient to indicate here the 
more important instances in which the reading that has been 
adopted after due consideration of the evidence (of the manu- 
scripts and of the context alike) differs from that accepted by 
most recent critics, At 1! 19” 201? readings have been sug- 
gested or adopted which have very little manuscript authority 
Gf any), but which must be judged on their own merits as 
emendations, Other weakly attested readings are accepted 
at 10% 1143 429 1711 78t. And at of 144-14 16%? reasons have 
been given for following the sex‘us recepius rather than its 
modern rivals. In each case, the variants have been examined 
in the notes 1% doe. 


(1) Distocations o¥ THE TEXT 


There are some passages in the Fourth Gospel which 
present difficulties in their traditional context; and critical 
opinion has, during the last half-century, been favourable, on 
the whole, to the conclusion that, whether by accidental trans- 
Position of pages of the original, or by perverse editorial 
revision, they have been removed from their proper position. 


1 For harmonistic rearrangements of the text in Syr. sin., cf. p. xxvi, 
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A 


Of such instances of dislocation of the text, perhaps the 
strongest case can be made for the transposition of cc. 5 and 6. 
The first modern critic to urge that the order of these chapters 
should be interchanged was Canon J, P. Norris,! and his 
suggestion has been accepted by many scholars. 

The words of 61, ‘* After these things (ert ratra) Jesus 
went away to the other side of the sea of Galilee,” are oddly 
chosen if a journey from Jerusalem is in the author’s mind, 
which must be the case if the events of c, 6 are consecutive to 
those of c. 5. To know which is the ‘* other ” side of the lake, 
we must know the point of departure. In 6” wépay rijs 
GcAdooys means the eastern side, in 6% the western side; just 
as in Mk. 5! the same phrase means the eastern side, and in 
s™ the western side. No doubt, for one who followed the 
ordinary road from Jerusalem northward, the ‘‘ other” side 
would be either the northern or the eastern coast. But a 
journey from Jerusalem through Samaria and Lower Galilee, 
which extended either round the northern end of, or across, 
the lake to the neighbourhood of Bethsaida Julias, would be 
described very elliptically by the sentence, ‘‘ He went away to 
the other side of the sea.’ On the other hand, the phrase is 
quite natural if we suppose Him to start from Capernaum, #.e, 
if we treat c, 6 as following immediately on c. 4. Then all 
is clear. The nobleman’s son at Capernaum has been healed 
by Jesus (4*), who is in the neighbourhood, that is, near the 
western shore of the lake; and the next thing recorded is that 
“* after these things Jesus went away to the other side” (#.e. 
the north-eastern shore) of the lake, where, it is added, ‘‘a 
great multitude followed Him because they beheld the signs 
which He did on them that were sick.” Among the more 
noteworthy of these was the ‘second sign” in Galilee, ¢.e. 
the healing of the nobleman’s son, 

Again, the opening words of c. 7, “‘ After these things Jesus 
walked in Galilee, for He would not walk in Judea, because 
the Jews sought to kill Him,” do not follow naturally upon c. 6. 
The whole of c. 6 is occupied with Galilean discourse and 
miracle; why, then, should the fact that ‘‘ He walked in Galilee” 
be emphasised at 71? And no hint has been given in c. 6 
that ‘‘ the Jews” were so indignant at His words that they 
sought to kill Him. On the other hand, the words of 7? come 
naturally in succession to the narrative of ¢, 5 (but see below, 

1In the journal of Philology, 1871, p. 107. Norris added later 
that the suggestion had been made by a fourteenth-century writer, 
Ludolphus de Saxonia. 


é 
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p. xix), which contains the controversy of the Jews consequent 
on the healing of the impotent man on the Sabbath, after 
which it is expressly said that the Jews sought to kill Jesus 
(5). A retirement from Jerusalem to Galilee was quite 
natural ¢4ex; but it was only for a short time, and He went 
back to Jerusalem to resume His ministry there at the Feast 
of Tabernacles (7%. That no very long interval of time 
elapsed between the controversies of c, 7 and those of ¢. § is 
shown by the allusion in 7* to the healing of 55. We cannot 
interpolate between these two points a long ministry in Galilee, 

The narrative proceeds smoothly if we adopt the order, c. 4 
(Samaria and Galilee), c. 6 (Galilee), c. 5 (Jerusalem, a period 
to which we must assign, as we shall see, 754; see p. xix), 
c. 7? (a retirement to Galilee}, c. 74014. %-52 (another visit to 
Jerusalem). 

It should be added that, if the traditional order of cc. 4-7 
be followed, there is a difficulty in identifying the Feast men- 
tioned at 51; the Passover, Pentecost, Dedication, Tabernacles, 
Purim, being advocated in tum by various expositors. But 
if we place c. 5 after c. 6, the identification is obvious. It is 
the Feast of the Passover, which has. been mentioned at 6 as 
“at hand.” 

Of independent evidence for this transposition of cc. 5 and 6, 
there is none that can be relied on. 

Trenzeus, ¢.g., a very early commentator on the Fourth 
Gospel, regards the feast of 54 as the Passover, and does not 
mention the feast of 64. But, nevertheless, he takes cc. 5 and 6 
in their traditional order, and places the Feeding of the Five 
geen after the Healing of the Man at Bethesda (Her. 
li. xxii, 3). 

Origen, too, has a phrase which, if it stood by itself, would 
favour the view that cc. 5 and 7 are consecutive. When com- 
menting on c. 4, he says (p. 2§0) that the feast of 5! was not 
likely to be the Passover, because ‘‘ shortly afterwards it is 
stated” {per ddfya exuptperat) ore fy eyyts Wy doprh trav 
Tovdaiwy, 4 oxqvormyia (7%). In other words, he says that 7? 
comes “shortly after” 51, a quite reasonable statement if c. 6 
precedes c, 5, but hardly defensible if c. 6, with its seventy-one 
verses, separates c, 5 from c. 7. However, in the samme com- 
mentary (pp. 268, 280), he clearly takes c. 5 as following onc. 4 
in the traditional order, 

Tatian’s distribution of Johannine material in his 
Diatessaron is remarkable, He does not scruple to disturb 
the Johannine order of incidents, as we have them in the 
traditional text; and, in particular, he adopts the order cc. 6 
4% 5, 7. He was probably led to this by internal evidence; 
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but it is possible (although not likely) that he may be following 
the authority of texts or documents no longer accessible to us. 
In any case, the evidence of the Diatessaron provides a 
corroboration, uadeat quantum, of the conclusion that cc. § 
and 6 are not now in their right order. 


B 


A second case of “ dislocation ” of the original text of Jn. 
has already been mentioned (p. xviii). If we remove the 
section 715-34 from its traditional position, and append it to 
c, 5, we shall find not only that its language is more appropriate 
as the conglusion of c. 5, but that 7° follows most naturally 
upon 7%, 

3 The allusion to the ypdupara of Moses (57) provokes the 
question ‘‘ How does this one know ypéppara ” (PY; fe, 
the writings of the Law with their interpretation. But there is 
nothing in 74 which suggests any such query, for nothing has 
been said in 7" as to the /earned nature of the teaching which 
Jesus is giving. The more natural sequel to 7'*is 7%, where the 
citizens of Jerusalem express surprise that such a teacher 
should be an object of suspicion to the rulers. 

Again in 7° the question, ‘‘ Why seek ye to kill me?” is very 
abrupt, and is hardly consistent at this point with the favour- 
able reception from the people of which 7% tells. But it is 
quite in place if the section 74-4 is a continuation of the con- 
troversy of c. 5; one of the consequences was that the Jews Aad 
sought to kill Jesus (51%). Indeed, the themes of 7 are 
throughout the same as in c. 5; and at 7** 17 Jesus defends 
Himself, exactly as at 5*, by explaining that His doctrine was 
not His own, but given Him by the Father, whose will He came 
to do. 

Again at 7!® He reverts to what has been said at 5%, 
about the untrustworthiness of those who seek only their own 
glory. At 7%? He turns against themselves their appeal to 
Moses as the exponent of the Law, as He had done at 5*¢. 

And at 72 He makes a direct reference to the cure of the 
impotent man at Bethesda (5%), which, because it was wrought 
on a Sabbath day, was the beginning of their quarrel with 
Him. It is very difficult to interpret 7* if we suppose it to 
refer to something which had happened months before; it is 
evidently present to the minds of His interlocutors, whose 
feelings as aroused by it He describes in the present tense, 
Savudtere . . . xyodare (74-9), And, finally, the mention of 
** just judgment ” at 7“ brings us back to 5* 

It is possible that the transference of the section 7° from 
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its true position was due to the mistake of a copyist, who took 
the words ‘‘ Is not this He whom they seek to kill?” in 7% as 
requiring 7'° in the immediate context, forgetting that 5! 71 
are both equally apposite. 

But, however that may be, that a dislocation of the text is 
here apparent has been accepted by Wendt,! Bacon,? Moffatt,* 
Paul,* and many other critics. 


Cc 


We proceed next to consider the difficulties presented by 
the traditional order of cc. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17; and some reasons 
will be given for the conclusion that the order adopted in this 
commentary, viz, 132° 15, 16, 13° 14, 17, more nearly re- 
presents the intention of the original writer. 

It is plain that ‘* Arise, let us go hence,” at the end of c, 14 
is awkward in this position, if the teachings of cc. 15, 16 follow 
immediately. This suggests that cc. 15, 16 should precede 
c. 14; and then 14° would be the last word of the discourse 
delivered in the upper room, c. 17 (the high-priestly prayer) being 
offered as the Lord with the Eleven stood up before they left 
the house for Gethsemane, Again, ‘‘I will no longer talk 
much with you” (14%) is followed by two chapters of further 
discourse, in the traditional order of the text, whereas it would 
be a natural phrase, if the discourse were reaching its end, and 
145-81 were the final paragraph of farewell. 

There are several sayings in c. 16 which suggest that it 
should come before c. 14. Thus Jesus says (165), ‘‘ None 
of you ask where I am going.” But Peter asked this very 
question (13%), and Thomas implied that he would like to 
know the answer (145), These queries more naturally come 
after 16° than defore it. 

Another point emerges on comparison of 16% with 
Mk. 14”. Both of these passages tell how Jesus warned the 
Eleven that they would shortly be put to a severe test of 
faithfulness, in which they would fail. ‘‘ All ye shall be made 
tostumbie : for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered abroad” (Mk. 14”), ‘* The hour is 
come when ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and 
shall leave me alone ”’ (Jn. 16*8), Now MK. places the confident 
assurance of Peter, and the sad prediction of his denial, imme- 
diately after this. We should expect the same sequence in 
Jn.; and we find it very nearly, if 135!-® is placed after 16®, for 
the incident of Peter’s boast and rebuke is narrated in 13°38, 
1 Gospel according to St. John, p. 85. 1 The Fousth Gospel, p. 499. 

* Inivod, to N.T., p. 554+ * Hibbert Journal, April 1909. 
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Again, 14!° seems to come more naturally offer 16% than 
before these verses in which the disciples express bewilder- 
ment at the enigmatic saying, ‘‘ A little while and ye behold me 
not,” etc. The language of 16!” suggests that this saying was 
new to the hearers, whereas it occurs with an explanation in 
14)? (cf. 138). See also on 14° for the priority of the verse 16%, 

We now turn to c. 15. The allegory of the Vine in the 
traditional text begins abruptly, nor is there any sequence 
with what precedes in the last verses of c. 14. But, as we have 
shown elsewhere, if we place c, 15 immediately after 13%, the 
point in the narrative at which the Eucharist was instituted, 
we find a complete explanation of the sacramental thoughts 
which appear in 1516, And there are other clues which point 
to the sequence of x51" with 13, ; 

Thus the unfruitful branch of 15% has an obvious allusion 
to Judas, who has just gone away to his act of treachery, if 
c. 1§ follows 13™ directly. The words épels xaPapot tore of 
15* become more forcible the nearer they are brought to 
tyais xabapol erre, GAX’ ody? zdvres of 13% (where see note). 
So also the nearer that 1516 * can be brought to 1318 36, 
being the verses to which they respectively carry an allusion, 
the easier are they to explain, Again, in our arrangement 
of the: text, 15% 17 give the first statement of the duty of 
Christians to love each other (which has been adumbrated 
13), but it is not described as a New Commandment (73%) 
until it has been thoroughly explained what love implies.? 

Similarly, the teaching about prayer of 14\ shows an 
advance on the teaching of 151° 16%, in that at 1414 it is Jesus, 
not the Father, who is described as the answerer of prayer. 
See the note on 1414, 

It is not suggested here that we are to look for exact logical 
sequence, such as would be appropriate in a philosophical 
treatise, in the Last Discourses of Jesus as reported many 
years after they were spoken. On the contrary, cc. 14-16 of 
the Fourth Gospel abound in repetitions of the same thoughts 
and phrases, held in the memory of an aged disciple, but not 
necessarily put together in the order in which they were origin- 
ally delivered. Yet, where sequence can be detected, it is 
worthy of notice. 

The teaching about the Paraclete seems to fall into shape 
more readily if we place cc. 15, 16 before c. 14. In 15% 167 
we have the wapdxAnros described as the Advocate of Christ, 
confuting the hostility of the world and confounding its judg- 
ments, This is the primary meaning of zapdxAyros (see on 
15%); and so far, the idea of the wapdxAyros as the Helper or 

1 See on 157; and ef, p. clxxiii, f. 4 See, further, note on 151*, 
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Guide of Christian disciples has not appeared. Then, at 16%, 
we pass to a new thought: the zapd«Ayros is to guide the 
apostles into all truth about Christ, and is to reveal future 
things to them. He is now the Paraclete of the Church, not 
of CAérést. Then, at 142%, it is promised that He will abide 
with the Church until the end of time, so that Christian disciples 
may not be left dodavor, or without a Friend, Finally, at 14%, 
we return to the idea that He wil! lead them to the truth, which 
is now described as ‘‘ teaching ” them, and will always keep 
in their memory the words of Jesus Himself. At this point, 
for the first time, He is explicitly identified with the ‘‘ Holy 
Spirit ” of God. 

The only phrase? which would be favoured by the tradi- 
tional order of chapters rather than by the order cc. 15, 16, 14 
is, ‘‘ He shall give you another Paraclete,” at 141%. This, it 
may be thought, is more naturally said at the fizs¢ mention of 
the Paraclete than at a point in the discourse after He has 
already been named three or four times. But (see note 2% foc.) 
this phrase is apposite here, and here only, because Jesus has 
just been speaking of His own office as the Advocate with God 
who secures an answer to the prayers.of the faithful, although 
He has not explicitly claimed the title rapdxAyres for Himself. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that the consolations of 
14%: * seem to come more appropriately towards the end, than 
at the beginning, of the Farewell Discourse. The disciples 
have been assured that the world will one day be proved to 
have been wrong in its rejection of Jesus (15% 168); they are 
told, moreover, that they, themselves, will again “‘ see” Jesus 
after His departure (16"), which will turn their grief into joy 
(16%); they think that they understand this, although it is not 
so (16%), and are warned that they will fail in the impending 
hour of trial (76°). This hurts them, and Peter asks why 
they cannot follow Jesus to death even now (13%7); but he is 
again warned that he will fail at the pinch (13%). Then, and 
not until then, is explained to them the great assurance of life 
after death in the heavenly places which Jesus will prepare 
(142). This is a consolatory promise of a quite different kind 
from any of those given in ce. 15, 76, for it leads the thoughts 
of the disciples beyond this earthly life. 

On grounds such as these, I follow Spitta * and Moffatt * in 

1 Westcott (Intvod. cxxxi) finds, indeed, a “ progress’ in the 
teaching about the Paraclete, taking the chapters in the usual order ; 
but he takes no account of the difference between the Paraclete of 
Christ in 15% 16" and the Paraclete of the Church in 161% 14¥- ®, 

2 See also Bacon, Fourth Gospel, p. 500, 


®See, for the various hypotheses as to the place of cc, 15, 16, 
Moffatt, Introd, to Lit. of N.T., p. 556. 
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supposing a dislocation of the text at 13. Wendt and Paul * 
find the break at 13%, but vv. 33 and 36 f. seem to be in complete 
sequence. 


D 


The position of the verses, 3*'"™, provides another example 
of difficulties of interpretation, probably due to @ disturbance 
of the textual order. 

As the verses 3°! stand in the traditional text, it would seem 
at first sight that they were intended to be a continuation of 
the Baptist’s ‘‘ witness ” to our Lord, contained in vv. 27-303 
and many of the older commentators (¢.g. Meyer, Alford) held 
this to be the case. But most modem exegetes recognise 
that in this section, as in 3!°“, we have an evangelistic com- 
mentary on what has preceded. The style of 3% is un- 
mistakably that of Jn., when writing in his own person. How- 
ever, it does not bear any clear relation to what smmedtately 
precedes in the traditional text. Abbott (Drer. 2501 f.) 
endeavours, indeed, to interpret 3° of John Baptist; it is the 


- Baptist, he holds, that is said to have sealed his attestation 


that God is true. But, if so, the words in v. 32, rhv paprupiay 
avrod ovdels AawBdver, must also be interpreted as Jn.’s 
paraphrase of the Baptist’s account of the ill success of Jesus’ 
mission. This is entirely inconsistent with the report of the 
Baptist’s disciples about Jesus, mévres Epyovrar pbs avroy 
(v. 26), which drew from their master a confident and joyful 
assurance that Jesus was, indeed, the Coming One, the Christ 
Himself (vv. 27-30). 

An examination of the section 3°!" shows, on the contrary, 
that it is a continuation of Jn.’s commentary (vv. 16-21) upon 
the pronouncement of Jesus in vv, 11-15. Thus v. 32, in both 
its clauses, reproduces almost verbatim the words ascribed to 
Jesus in v. 11; and v. 31 goes back tov. 12. V. 36% ** He that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life,’? has been said already 
at v. 16; and the sombre warning to the unbeliever or dis- 
obedient at v. 36" has been given before, although less ex- 
plicitly, at v. x8. ‘‘ He whom God hath sent ” (v. 34) recalls 
v.17. There is no saying in vv. 31-36 which naturally arises 
out of the section vv. 22-30, but everything in vv. 31-36, on 
the other hand, goes back to vv. 11-21. 

Hence, it suggests itself that vv. 22-30 are out of place; 
and this conclusion has been reached by several scholars. 
Lewis proposed to transfer 3% to a position immediately 


1 Gospel according to St. John, p. 104. 
9 Hebbest Tounnl April 1909. 
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following 2!, and this has been approved by Moffatt, Lewis,? 
J. M. Thompson,? Garvie, etc. That 3% speaks of xabapeo pes 
is thought to recall 2°, and the bridegroom of 27° to suggest the 
image of 3%. But the sequence of peri rodro in 2%, followed 
by werd ratra in 3%, would be strange and not like the style of 
Jn. Nor can it be said that there would be any special ap- 
positeness in such a position of 3***. To place these verses 
before the Cleansing of the Temple and the subsequent * signs ’* 
at Jerusalem (2%) makes it difficult to explain the crowds who 
flocked to the ministry of Jesus (3%). For, according to this 
arrangement of the text, Jesus has not been in Jerusalem at all, 
and the miracle at Cana of Galilee is the only “‘ sign” that has 
attracted attention, 

A simpler explanation is that 3° originally followed, 
instead of preceding, 38.5 Everything then falls into place. 
The evangelist’s commentary or paraphrase, gie-al. 91-98, ig 
continuous; and a new section (3%2°%) of the narrative be- 
ginning with pera rabra, as usual in Jn., deals with the second 
witness of the Baptist, and.connects itself directly in the open- 
ing verses of c. 4 with the journey to Samaria. It may be 
added that the sequence between 3° and 4): ® is as natural 
as that between 3% and q?- ? is unreal. 
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Another example of ‘‘ dislocation ” may be found, if we 
mistake not, in c, 10, the traditional order of verses being 
difficult to interpret, and the order vv. 19-29, vv. 1-18, Vv. 30 ff. 
suggesting itself as preferable.® 

First, as is pointed out in the note on r1o!, the introductory 
‘ Verily, verily” is employed to begin a new discourse on a 
new topic in a manner without parallel in the rest of the Gospel, 
There is no connexion between the end of c. 9 and the beginning 
of c. 10, which opens (as we I ve it) with the allegory of the 
shepherd and the sheep. Thus has nothing to do with the 
controversy about the healing of the blind man, which occupies 
the whole of c. 9. On the other hand, it is plain that ro! 
comes naturally after 9. The end of the long and tedious 
argument about this miraculous cure was that the Pharisees 
who were inquiring into the matter were not unanimous in the 
conclusion they reached. Some said that Jesus was mad; 
others that He really had restored the man’s sight, and that 


1 Introd. io N.T., Pp. 553 0. § Disarvangements, eic., pp. 25-31. 
3 Expository, VII, 1x. 422. 4 The Beloved Disciple, pp. 20, a. 
5 For this transposition, see Cadoux, J.7.S., July 1919, p. 317. 

* Moffatt has adopted this order in his New Translation of the N.T. 
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this could not be explained away by saying that He was a 
madman. There is no connexion apparent between 10'8 and 
1o!""%1, The traditional text represents the allegory of the 
shepherd and the sheep following (after an undefined interval) 
the condemnation of the Pharisees for refusing to recognise in 


‘the cure of the blind man a confirmation of Jesus’ claims; and 


then, abruptly, at vv. 19-21, we turn back to the Pharisees still 
in controversy about this very matter. The end of the story of 
the blind man is in vv. 19-21, and this naturally follows on 9". 

This controversy had gone on for some weeks, and by the 
time that we have,reached the end of it, a couple of months have 
elapsed since the sfeast of Tabernacles, and so a new paragraph 
begins by teiling us that the Feast of Dedication (see on 10”) 
had now arrived. The hostile Jews are determined to get a 
plain answen,to the question “‘ Art thou the Christ ?” (10%), 
and Jesus tells them that their unbelief is due to their not being 
of His flock, assigning a moral cause for their want of faith as 
He had done before (see on 10”), If they were His sheep, they 
would hear His voice and follow Him, and so would be safe 
in His keeping (10%). Then follows, quite naturally, the 
allegory of the shepherd and the sheep, introduced by dyyy 
éuijv inasmuch as it takes up and enlarges the theme already 
suggested by vv. 27~29. 

We believe, then, that vv. 1-18 are out of their true posi- 
tion, which was lost owing to some accident. The scribe who 
placed them immediately after 9% noticed no doubt that the 
sequence of vv. 29, 30 was intelligible, and it satisfied him. In 
v. 28 Jesus had said that His sheep were safe in His hand, and 
in v. 29 (even more strongly) that they were safe in the Father’s 
hand. “I and my Father are One” is a declaration which 
would be quite in place here. But it is in even a more appro- 
priate place if it follows (as we have argued it should follow) 
y. 18: ‘© I have authority to lay it down, and authority to take 
it again. This commandmenmpdid I receive from my Father. 
I and my Father are One.” It ‘is this unity which explains the 
seeming inconsistency of the assertion, ‘‘ I lay it down of My- 
self,” with the former statement, ‘‘ the Son can do nothing of 
Himself” (51® and see on 10#)—an inconsistency which, as the 
text stands, is not relieved by the assertion of unity with the 
Father, which is essential to the argument. 


F 


A sixth example of “‘ dislocation” appears at 125, a 
section which comes in more naturally after 12%, the verses 
12%>~3 following 12. 
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At v. 36° it is said that Jesus went away and “‘ was hidden,” 
the evangelist noting the incredulity of His hearers, in which he 
finds a fulfilment of prophecy (vv. 39-41), and adding that 
nevertheless many of the rulers were secretly believers, although 
they were afraid to confess it (vv. 42, 43). But then at v. 44, 
the public and authoritative teaching of Jesus begins again, 
the word %xpage being inconsistent with éxpiBy of v. 36%. 
And, moreover, the topics of vv. 35, 36 are continued in vv, 44 ff. 
Thus the contrast between the believer who walks in the light 
and the unbeliever whom darkness overtakes is carried on from 
v.35 tov. 46. But in wy. 35, 36 it has not yet been explained 
what the Light is to which reference is made; to go back to 
818 is easy for a modern reader, but it would not be suggested 
by anything in vv. 35, 36. We get the explanation in v. 46, 
‘* J am come as a Light into the world,” etc., an explanation 
which is not only natural, but necessary, if vv. 35, 36 are to be 
intelligible in their original context. And then Jesus reverts 
to the theme, frequent throughout the Gospel, that His claim 
for attention is not ‘‘ of Himself,” but because He is God’s 
messenger. 

There is no change of scene between v. 36° and v. 44. 
Vv. 35-36" and vv. 44-50 form @ continuous discourse, the 
effect of which is summarised vv. 36 —43.4 

To this argument, the evidence of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
gives corroboration, For, whatever his reason may have been, 
Tatian rearranges the text of Jn. 12. His order is, Jn. 1219°™, 
then verses from Mt., Lk., Jn. 1247, verses from Lk, Jn. 12%"@, 
He differs from the conclusion which we have reached as to 
vv. 42, 43; but either he noticed that 12%>~“! could not stand 
in the text in the position in which we find them, or (less 
probably) he was following manuscripts which placed these 
verses in the order that we have adopted as the true one.? 


G 


Mention must be made here of a rearrangement of the 
text in c. 18 which has been adopted by many good critics, 
but which is not followed in the present commentary. 

In 1893 F. Spitta,? taking the view that 6 dpxrepeds of 181? 
must mean Calaphas, and noticing the repetition of the 
phrase Iérpos éoris xai Sepyawdpevos in wv. 18, 25%, suggested 
that, perhaps owing to the displacement of a leaf of papyrus, 


1Cf, Wendt, ic. p. 96, and Moffatt, 2c. p. 556. 
re Pas Bacon, The Fourth Gospel, p, 509, and Moffatt, Introd. to the 
at., P. §56. 
5 Gack und Lit, d, Urchyistenthums, 1893, p. 158. 
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the text of vv. 13-27 was in disorder, and that the original 
sequence Was vv, 13, 19-24, 14-18, 25"-28, 25* being a copyist’s 
addition. This conjectural restoration of the text was thought 
to be confirmed shortly afterwards by the discovery of the 
Sinai Syriac codex, in which the verses are found in the order 
13, 24, 14, 1§, 19-23, 16-18, 25%-28. FF. Blass accepted this as 
the true text, stating that the traditional order of verses was 
only a narrative ‘of blundering scribes.” Later, G. G. 
Findlay and Moffatt adopted the order vv. 13, 14, 19-24, 
15-18, 25%-28, which only differs from Spitta’s in the place 
assigned to v. 14, an unimportant variation. 

It will be observed that while Spitta’s proposal and that of 
Moffatt involve only a transposition of sections of nearly equal 
length—in Spitta’s case vv. 14-18 and 19~24, and in Moffatt’s 
case vv. 15-18 and 19-24—the Sinai Syriac, besides transposing 
the sections vv. 16-18 and 19-23, also divorces y. 24 from its 
traditional place and inserts it after v. 13. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that this doud/e divergence of the normal 
text from the Sinai Syriac can be the result of accident; some- 
thing more, therefore, is involved in the traditional order than 
the mere displacement of a leaf of the exemplar? In other 
words, there is a presumption that the text of Syr. sin. has been 
rearranged from harmonistic motives just as those of Spitta 
and Moffatt have been.? See also on 4°. 

The advantage claimed for these rearrangements is that 
they present a more coherent story. In the case of Syr. sin. 
the removal of v. 24 to 2 place after v. 13 enables us to get rid 
of Annas altogether, except for a short halt at his house. As 
in Mt., everything is done by Caiaphas, who conducts the 
preliminary examination of Jesus (26°), as well as presiding 
at the formal meeting of the Sanhedrim (271). Again, the title 
&pxtepeds is thus strictly reserved for Caiaphas, who was the 
recognised high priest at the time, Annas having been deposed 
from office previously. And the bringing together of the sec- 
tions vv. 15-18 and 25-27 is thought to be helpful in regard to 
an understanding of the story of Peter’s denials. 

In the text as reconstructed by Spitta and Moffatt, Jesus 
remains in the house of Annas for the preliminary cross- 
examination, after which (v. 24) He is sent to Caiaphas. But 

1 Philology of the Gospels, 1898, p. 59. 

1c, H. Turner (J.7.S., Oct. rgoo, p, 141) suggested that the 
O.L. codex ¢, from which the leaf between 181* and 18* has been cut, 
might have supported Syr. sin. ; but cf. Burkitt in Ev. de Mepharr., 
It, 316 contra. 

4Cf£. Wendt, Fourth Gospel, p. 164, and see also Schmiedel (E.B. 
4580), who takes the view adopted in this commentary that no re- 
adjustment of the text is necessary. 
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this does not bring the narrative into harmony with Mt., unless 
we suppose that Caiaphas (although in the house of Annas) 
conducts the inquiry of vv. 19-23; and in that case v. 24 is 
extraordinarily clumsy after v. 23. 

It is argued in the notes on this chapter (see on 1818 for a 
brief summary of the sequence of events) that two erroneous 
assumptions underlie these rearrangements of text. First, 
épxtepets, as a title, was not confined to the high priest at the 
moment in office, but was used of ex high priests, such as 
Annas, as well (see on 7°? 11 181%), In 1815-22 Annas js the 
dpxepevs, but Caiaphas was the dpx:epeds rod évravrov éxeivov, 

id, secondly, we cannot get rid of 25%, as is done by Syr. 
sin., as well as by Moffatt, without removing a characteristic 
note of Johannine style (see note # /oc.). Further, the 
separation of the later denials of Peter from his first brings 
out the interval of time (occupied by the cross-examination of 
Jesus) which elapsed since Peter began to wait in the courtyard 
(see on 1818. 25), 

These considerations, which are given more fully in the 
notes, show, I believe, that the traditional order of verses in 
1815-26 is more probably original than those which have been 
proposed in substitution for it. It may be added that the 
traditional order is followed by Tatian, who did not scruple 
to transpose verses where the sense seemed to demand it, 


EH 


That a document may contain genuine, but misplaced, 
passages is, as Moffatt has shown, a legitimate hypothesis; 
and profane, as well as sacred, literature supplies ilustrations,1 
But where manuscript evidence is wholly lacking, and internal 
evidence alone is available, hypotheses as to transposition of 
sections are necessarily precarious, and ought to be accepted 
only when the internal evidence is very strong. A method, 
however, of obtaining objective corroboration of such hypotheses 
has been adopted during recent years by several scholars,® 
which must not be ignored. 

If we knew the number of lines of writing, or of letters, 
in a single leaf (recto and verso) of a manuscript in codex form, 
we should know the length of a section that would be involved 
by the accidental displacement of a leaf. Let us count the 
letters in the various sections in which we have found traces of 


3 See Monet fates fo ar P. 39. 
See especially F. j. al (Hibbert Journal, April 1909), A, C. 
Clark (Primitive Text of the docpeh dg Acts, wore pe) jJ. M. 
Thompson (#*postior, vi. ix. 421 f., 1915). 
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displacement. It is not possible to be certain as to the exact 
numbers in the original, because we cannot be sure what con- 
tractions were used. But the following figures, derived from - 
our printed text, will give at any rate the comparative lengths of 
the sections: 
I, c. § = 3630 letters.1 
II, 75-4 — 763 letters. 
Ill. 13-14% = 3120 letters. 
IV. 372° = 730 letters. 
V. 10718 = 1495 letters. 
VI. 12¥b“8 = so8 letters. 


Let us suppose that each leaf of two pages (recto and verse) 
of our manuscript contained about 750 letters, This would not 
be abnormal, and might happen in a variety of ways; e.g. @ 
page of 34 lines, each of 11 letters,? would have 374 letters, 
and thus the leaf would have 748 letters. The same result 
would be reached if the writing were in double columns, and 
each column were of 17 lines. Or, as Thompson suggested, 
we might have an arrangement of 25 lines of 15 letters each 


‘to a page, which would give us 750 letters to the leaf,3 


A leaf might carry from 700 to 1500 letters of our printed 
text. Thus the oldest extant Greek MS. of Jn. is the 
Oxythynchus Papyrus numbered 208 and 1781 (see p. xiv), 
which goes back to the end of the third century. This MS. 
was in book form, consisting of a single quire of some 25 
sheets, and it is demonstrable 4 from the fragments which 
Temain that each page contained about 710 letters, and each 
leaf 1420, On the other hand, the papyrus codex 1780 (see 
p. xiv} carried only about 700 letters a leaf. Both of these 
provide examples of early Gospel manuscripts written on 
papyrus, the leaves being fastened together so as to make 
a codex. Scribes are conservative people, and it is probable 
that the normal Gospel book was similar to this pattern in 
the first century, whatever its size. 

We take, then, 750 letters for each leaf, and make no other 
hypothesis, leaving as an open question the disposition of 
the lines of the manuscript of Jn. under consideration. It 
appears at once that §§ II. and IV. occupy approximately 
one leaf each; § V. occupies almost exactly two leaves; § I. 

1If v. 4 were included, we should have 3795 letters. 

*Codex x» is probably derived from a MS. having 11 letters to 
the line (H. S. Cronin, /.7.5., 1912, p. 563) ; and the same may be 
true of B (Clark, Primstive Test, etc., p. 33). 

* Thompson also finds traces of a unit of 208 letters; Clark, on the 
other hand, attaches special significance to a unit of 160 to 167 letters, 

“ See Oxyriynchus Papyvi, vol. ii. (1899), and vol. xv. (1922). 
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occupies nearly five leaves (750 5=3750, Which is slightly in 
seen of ic or only 45 letters less than 3795, the number if 
the verse s# is included); § III. has 3120 letters, which ts only 
120 letters in excess of four regular leaves (750 X 4 = 3000); 
§ VI. would not quite fill a leaf, having only 598 letters, but 
the quotation marks in this section would take up space that 
would normally be occupied by text, and moreover on the 
hypothesis of dislocation, § VI. would conclude Part II. of 
the Gospel, after which - a space would naturally be left 
ore entering on Part IIT. ; 
pel then feures are remarkable. If the leaves on which the 
Gospel was written became disarranged from any cause, a 
faulty rearrangement of them would produce in §§ If, IV., Vi, 
almost exactly the displacements of text to which internal 
evidence has pointed; and in §§ I., IT., VI., the figures would 
be close to what we should expect. : 

The argument drawn out above stands quite apart from, 
and is independent of, the arguments based on internal evidence; 
and even if it fail to win acceptance, the conclusions as to the 
dislocations of the text in Jn. must be considered on their own 
merits. 

(1) THE STRUCTURE OF THE GOSPEL 

The Gospel falls into three parts, preceded by a Prologue 
and followed by an Appendix. . 

Part I. ce 194i with c. 6) begins at Bethany beyond 
Jordan, goes on to Galilee, thence to Jerusalem, and back to 
Samaria and Galilee. It deals with the ministry of a little 
more than one year. -_ 

- Part Il. lee 7, 8-12) has to do with the Jerusalem ministry 
of Jesus, and extends over a second year, : ; 

Part III. (cc, 13-20) is wholly concerned with the Passion 
and Resurrection. i 

More at length, the structure may be exhibited as follows: 


THE PROLOGUE? 
_ This (228) is primarily a Hymn on the Logos, interspersed 
with explanatory comments by the evangelist. 


1 The unit of about 750 letters appears again in Jn.’s account of the 
Cleansing of the Temple, viz. 24-7764 letters, Reasons have been 
given (on 2!*) for the opinion that this section is also out of place, but 
we cannot be sure that Jn. did not deliberately place the Cleansing 
of the Temple at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, and it has accord- 
ingly been left in its traditional position. It would remove some 
difficulties to place 24-8 after 12!*, but new difficulties would arise. 
E.g., the Jews question +f oypeiow decavders si; (21°) would not be 
suitable the Raising of t 

4 See p. cxxxviii. 
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PART I 


The ministry of John the Baptist, and the call of 
the first disciples of Jesus 

Ministry at Cana of Galt/ee (the first ‘‘ sign ”), 

Cleansing of the Temple (Jerusalem : Passover) 

Discourse with Nicodemus on the New Birth 

Evangelist’s commentary thereon. 

Ministry in Judea. 

Samaria and the woman of Sychar. 

Return to Gadslee, 

Healing of the nobleman’s son, 

Feeding of the Five Thousand. 

Return to Capernaum, 

Discourses on the Bread of Life. 

Perplexity of disciples, and the defection of many. 

Only the Twelve stand fast. 


PART Ii 


Cure of impotent man (Jerusalem: Passover). 

Argument about Sabbath observance. 

The relation of the Son to the Father. 

The threefold witness to Jesus’ claims. 

Argument with the Jewish doctors. 

Retirement to Galilee. 

Teaching of Jesus in the Temple (Jerusalem: 
Feast of Tabernacles) arouses hostility. 

His appeal to the people: intervention of 
Nicodemus. 

His claim to be the Light of the World: in- 
dignation of the Pharisees. 

Cure of blind man: his confession of Christ: 
condemnation of the Pharisees. 

Consequent diversity of opinion about Jesus. 

The Feast of the Dedication: Discourse about 
the Jews’ unbelief; other shepherds are false 
guides. 

Jesus claims to be the Door of the sheep and the 
Good Shepherd, 

Jesus is accused of blasphemy, and retires 
beyond Jordan, 

The raising of Lazarus (Bethany): another 
brief retirement. 

The supper at Bethany. 

The triumphal entry to Jerusalem: the Greek 
inguirers. 
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Announcement of His Passion: His agony of 
spirit: perplexity of the bystanders. 

A last warning: a last appeal to those who re- 
jected Him. ; 

Evangelist’s commentary on Jewish unbelief as 
foreordained in prophecy, 


PART III 


The Last Supper; the Feet-washing; its spiritual 
lesson. 

Jesus foretelis His betrayal: Judas departs. 

The Last Discourses. 


»” ” 

The Last Prayer. 

Jesus arrested and brought to Annas. 

Peter’s first denial, 

Examination before Annas: Jesus sent on to 
Caiaphas. 

Peter’s second and third denials. . 
Jesus accused before Pilate; His first examina- 
tion by Pilate, who fails to secure His release, 
The scourging and mockery: Pilate fails again 

to save Jesus. 

His second examination by Pilate, who fails a 
third time to save Him, and pronounces 
sentence, 

The Crucifixion: the soldiers. 

Three sayings of Jesus from the Cross. 

The piercing of His side: His burial. 

The sepulchre found empty. 

Appearance of the Risen Lord to Mary Mag- 
dalene. 

His first appearance to the disciples: their 
commission, 

The incredulity of Thomas dispelled at His 
second appearance to them. 

Colophon: scope and purpose of the Gospel, 


APPENDIX 


Appearance of the Risen Christ by the Sea of 
Galilee. 

Prediction of Peter’s martyrdom: a misunder- 
stood saying about John. 

Concluding notes of authentication, 
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The concluding sentences in each of these sections are 
noteworthy, as indicating the careful planning of the narrative, 

The last words of the Prologue are a summary of the theme 
of the Gospel, viz. the Manifestation of the Father through His 
Son (178), 

Part I. is mainly occupied with the Ministry of the first 
year, which was largely in Galilee. Its happy progress is 
recorded, but this ends with the defection of many disciples 
(6*). Here is the first suggestion of failure. 

Part IT. tells of the Ministry at Jerusalem, the success of 
which would be fundamental, and of the fierce opposition 
which it provoked. Its climax is the final rejection of Jesus 
by the Jews, upon which the evangelist comments in a few 
sombre words (1256b~48), 

Part III. narrates the Passion, which seemed the end, and 
the Resurrection, which was really the victorious beginning. 
The final words explain the purpose of the writing of the Gospel 
which is now concluded (20%. ®t), 

The authentication at the end of the Appendix (21%. %) 
has its own special significance. For the Appendix, see on 21, 


NON-JOHANNINE GLOSSES 


It is generally recognised that the story of the adulterous 
woman (7°98!) is not Johannine, and that it was interpolated 
by scribes at an early date. This is discussed in the note on 
the Pericope. There are three or four other passages which 
suggest a hand other than that of Jn., and are probably due to 
editorial revision, being added after the Gospel was finished, 
perhaps before it was issued to the Church. Thus 41? is a 
passage which has been rewritten for the sake of clearness, but 
the style is not that of Jn. So 6 is an explanatory non- 
Johannine gloss. The verse 54 is rejected by modern editors 
from the text as insufficiently attested, but linguistic evidence 
alone would mark it as non-Johannine. 112 is undoubtedly 
an explanatory or parenthetical comment, but it is possible that 
it is added by Jn., although there are non-Johannine touches 
of style: cf, 11°. There is also some doubt about the comment 
at 1216, which reads as if it was not due to the original evan- 
gelist, but to some one who had the Synoptic, rather than the 
Johannize, story in his mind at this point. 


EVANGELISTIC COMMENTS 


These non-Johannine glosses must not be confused with 
the comments which Jn. makes, as he proceeds, on his narra- 
¢ 
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tive, and on the words which he records. These appear not 
only in the body of the Gospel, but in the Prologue (cf. p. cxlv; 
see on 1% 12. 18) and in the Appendix (211%). At 21 73? 1289 178 
Jn. offers an explanation of words of Jesus which he thinks 
may be misunderstood, and at 6®- * he calls attention to a 
point that may be missed. He points out a misunderstanding 
on the part of the Jews (722 82”) and of the disciples (117). He 
notes that certain words of the Jews correspond with what 
Jesus had said about His death (18%; cf. 4), He ascribes 
motives to Judas (12°) and to the rulers (12%), He gives 
brief elucidations, such as could be needed only by those to 
whom the details would be new (4° 6%; cf, 2% 75}, He pauses 
to note the irony of Caiaphas’ unconscious prophecy (x1®), 
His general habit, however, is to pass over without comment 
(see on 1) any obvious mistake or misapprehension as to the 
Person of Christ. These mistakes his readers will correct for 
themselves, while they need help in regard to obscure sayings. 

The special interest of the concluding paragraph of Part II. 
has already been noticed (p. xxxiii). Here the evangelist ends 
the narrative of the ministry of Jesus at Jerusalem and His 
rejection there, by quoting, as part of his own comment, several 
verses from the 0.T, which show how Jewish unbelief had 
been foreordained in prophecy (125#>~4*), 


CHAPTER II 


THE APOSTLE JOHN AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
= the Apostle was the Beloved Disciple. 


(i 
é 


iv 

¢ ship of the Gospel. 

{v) The pel and the Johannine Epistles were written by John 

; the Presbyter. 

(vi) The Apocalypse is not by John the Presbyter, but probably by 
oha the Apostle. 


(vii) Summary of Argument as to Authorship, 
(viii) Early Citations of the Fourth Gospel. 


ohn the Apostle did not suffer Death by Martyrdom, 
ohn the Apostle and John the Presbyter. 
he Muratorian Fragment and the Latin Prefaces on the Author- 





() JoHN THE APOSTLE was THE BreLovep Discrete 


THE notices of John by name are infrequent in the N.T. He 
was, apparently, the younger of the two sons of Zebedee, the 
proprietor of a fishing-boat on the Lake of Galilee and a man 
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of sufficient substance to employ servants (Mk. 1% ™), His 
mother, Salome, was a sister of the Virgin Mary (see on 19% 
2!®), so that John was a maternal cousin of Jesus. With his 
brother James, he obeyed the call of Jesus to follow Him as a 
disciple (Mk. 1%); and it is probable that he had been attracted 
to His company at an even earlier period (see on Jn. 1), 
In the earliest list of the Twelve (Mk. 3!”) James and John! 
are given the next place after Peter, but that is only due to the 
order in which they appear in Peter’s reminiscences, Peter, 
James, and John are specially associated with Jesus three times 
in the Synoptic narrative (Mk. 597 9? 148%), these incidents 
disclosing their intimacy with Him. In the last week of His 
ministry they are found, with Andrew, questionnmg Him 
privately (Mk. 135). 

John was rebuked for his uncompromising temper of ex- 
clusiveness (Mk. 9%, Lk. 9%), a story which agrees with the 
report of Irenzus that John would not stay under the same roof 
as the heretic Cerinthus (er. iii. 3. 4). Lk. (9°) adds another 
illustration of his intolerance, James and John being desirous 
of invoking the Divine vengeance on those who would not 
receive their Master hospitably. Finally, the two brothers 
aroused the indignation of the other apostles by asking that 
when Messiah’s kingdom was established they should be 
given the two principal places of honour as His viziers (Mk. 
10%; cf, Mt. 20”, where it is their mother Salome that makes 
the request). It is clear that they regarded themselves as in 
no way inferior to Peter; nor is he represented as specially 
aggrieved by their claim; nor, again, does Jesus in His reply 
suggest that they were zof entitled to the chief place among the 
Twelve (cf. note on 137%). But He declares that earthly pre- 
cedence is reversed in His Kingdom, only asking of James and 
John if they are able to drink His cup and be baptized with 
His baptism. They assure Him that they can, and He tells 
them that so it shall be (Mk. 10%). 

James is generally mentioned before John, but in Lk, 8% 
9%, Acts 115, the order is Peter, John, James. Lk. specially 
associates Peter with John. He notes (Lk. 22°} that it was 
Peter and John who were entrusted with the preparation for 
the Last Supper. In Acts 31: ™ 41, Peter and John together 
bear the brunt of Jewish hostility; and, again, these two are 
selected by the apostles as delegates to confirm the Samaritans 
(Acts 8%), As early as the year 55, Paul mentions Peter and 


, 1 Mk. (3!) adds that Jesus gave them the title Bozrnpyés, which he 
interprets ‘‘sons of thunder.” But no Aramaic word has been sug- 
gested, corresponding to floavnpyés, which could mean viet fporrijs, 
and the title remains obscure {cf. D.C.G. i, 216). 
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John, with James the Lord’s brother, as the pillars of the Church 
at Jerusalem (Gal. 2%). Peter is always represented as the 
spokesman, but John shares with him the responsibilities which 
leadership brings. 

Johnis represented in Acts 4"* as being, like Peter, dypduparos 
xai iSuirys. That is, he was not learned in the lore of Rab- 
binical schools. To call him ‘* illiterate and ignorant ” would 
be to exaggerate, but the words employed do not suggest that 
he was a man of learning or of literary gifts. 

John the son of Zebedee is not mentioned by name in the 
Fourth Gospel, and ‘‘ the sons of Zebedee ” collectively appear 
only in the Appendix (21%). Having regard to the important 
position given to John by the Synoptists, it would be strange 
if he were ignored by the Fourth Evangelist. As has been 
said above, he may be indicated at 15 (where see note); and we 
now inquire if any disciple is mentioned by Jn., without being 
named) who is specially associated with Peter, as John is by 
Luke. 

An unnamed disciple is mentioned (185) as having, in 
company with Peter, followed Jesus after His arrest; being 
known to the high priest, he was admitted to the inner court, 
while Peter had to stay outside. This might have been John 
the son of Zebedee, but there is no real evidence that it was 
one of the Twelve (see note on 181), 

Tn three passages, however, an unnamed friend of Peter is 
described as ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.” First, the 
Beloved Disciple has a place next Jesus at the Last Supper, and 
Peter beckons to him to discover the name of the traitor. This 
must have been one of the Twelve! (see on 1378), and so his 
identification with John the son of Zebedee is suggested. 

Secondly, Peter and ‘the other disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” run together to the sepulchre which Mary Magdalene 
had reported to be empty (20%). The Beloved Disciple’s 
eagerness to be first at the tomb, his hesitation to enter it when 
it was teached, and his ‘‘ belief? when he saw that it was 
empty, are graphically described. 

Thirdly, the two disciples whose fates are contrasted in 
ar6-23 are, again, Peter and 6 pabyrys by Fydwa & ‘Incots; 
and the latter is, apparently, a fisherman, as we know John the 
son of Zebedee to have been, The narrative of the Appendix 
helps the identification in another way. The ‘ Beloved 
Disciple ” must be one of the seven persons indicated in 21%, 
and among these the sons of Zebedee are expressly included. 
James is excluded, for the tradition of v. 23 could not have 

> Cf. contva, Sanday (Criticism of Fourth Gospel, p, 98), and Swete 
U.T.S., July 1916, p. ao. Y i 
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arisen in regard to him (Acts 12%), so that if the Beloved Disciple 
were not John the apostle, he must be either Thomas, Nathanael, 
or one of the two sanominats (see on 21° for the possibilities). 

Now the constant tradition of the early Church was that 
the name of the Beloved Disciple was John. Ireneus (Her. 
1m. i. z) and Polycrates (see p. 1. below) are explicit about this, 
So are the second-century Acts of John (dvaxcipevov epi émt ri 
Bia or76y téxero, § 89). So is Origen (cf. Eusebius, AZ. 
vi, 25). This is a point on which tradition could not have gone 
astray, and there is no other tradition, There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the name of the Beloved Disciple was 
Jobn, and therefore Thomas and Nathanael are excluded.! 
If there was another John among the two sunom:inati, we 
might claim 47m as the Beloved Disciple, but for this there is 
no evidence. 

The only other mention of the Beloved Disciple in Jn. is at 
19, where he is standing near the Cross in company with the 
Virgin Mother, whom he received els ra ia “to his lodg- 
ing.” This (see on 19%) is not inconsistent with his being the 
‘witness ” to whom appeal is made in 19%, for ample time 
had elapsed to permit of his return to the Cross, And when we 
find at 21% that it is the Beloved Disciple who is designated as 
‘the disciple who bears witness of these things,”’ it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the ‘' witness ” of 19® is the same 
person (cf. p. Ixix below).? 


(1) Joun THE APOSTLE DID NOT SUFFER DEATH BY 
MarryrpoM 


Accepting the identification of the Beloved Disciple with 
the apostle John, the tradition of the early Church that John 
lived to extreme old age, which is suggested in 218 (see note 
sn Joc. and cf. p. xivii f.), is consistent at every point. 

This tradition has, however, been challenged; and some 
critics have put forward the theory that John the apostle, the 
son of Zebedee, died as a martyr early in his apostolic career,? 


_ ?Soalso is Lazarus, of whom it is said three times that Jesus loved 
him (Jn. xx* 5"), He was suggested as possibly the beloved disciple 
by W. K. Fleming, Guardian, 19th Dec. 1906, but he must be ruled out, 

"The theory that the Beloved Disciple is an idea? figure, and not 
a man of flesh and blood, has been put forward by a few critics, ¢.g, 
Réville: “Il apparait comme un étre irréel . . . Je disciple idéal qui 
est sur le sein du Christ, comme le Christ est sur le sein de Dieu,” 
Nate by Latimer-Jackson, The Problem of the Fourth Gospel, p. 155. 

rut to dismiss the vivid notices of the Beloved Disciple in this way is a 
desperate expedient of exegesis, 

*This view is favoured by Schwartz, Wellhausen, Schmiedel 
(Z.B. 2509), Moftatt (Introd. p. 602), Bacon (Fourth Gospel, p. 132), 
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while a different person, viz. John the Beloved Disciple, lived 
to be an old man, and died peacefully at Ephesus. In a seventh- 
or eighth-century Epitome of the History of Philip of Side 
(fl. cérca 450) the statement is found that ‘‘ Papias in the second 
book says that John the Divine and James his brother were 
killed by the Jews.” A ninth-century writer, George the 
Sinner, reproduces part of this, and claims the fact that both 
of the sons of Zebedee met @ violent death as a fulfilment of the 
Lord’s prediction, Mk. ro™. For this story there is, however, 
no other authority than the epitomiser of Philip of Side, while, 
since the second century, the Christian Church has always 
ren ae the statement of Irenzus that John died a natural 
death. 

The problem as to the death of John the apostle is so 
important in view of the inferences which have been drawn 
from it, that the method adopted by the epitomiser of Philip 
of Side, and also his trustworthiness, must be examined in 
detail, however tedious. 


A 


The series of extracts from ecclesiastical histories,} one 
of which is here in question, are headed by the rubric: “A 
collection of different narratives, from the birth of our Lord 
according to the flesh, beginning from the first book (Adyov) of 
the ecclesiastical history of Eusebius.” The collection falls 
into seven sections, all of which borrow matter from Eusebius, 
but in one or two instances make use of tradition not found in 
that author’s extant works. The sixth of these sections is 
concerned with Papias, and is printed in full in Lightfoot’s 
Apostolic Fathers, p. 518. Much of the collection is in 
Eusebius; and it must be borne in mind that the Epitomiser 
does not profess to quote Papias at first hand. He only 
gives a summary (like a series of notes) of what he found in 
Philip of Side, who may or may not have had direct access to 
the writings of Papias. We shall describe him throughout as 
the Epitomiser, leaving it an open question {as we must) 
whether he correctly represents Philip of Side or not. 


Burkitt (Gospel History and Transmission, p. 252), Charles (Revelation, 
i. p. xlv), and others. It is rejected by Lightfoot (Essays on Super- 
satuval Religion, p. 212), Drummond (Character and Authorship, etc., 
p. 228), Zahn (Forsch, vi. 147), Chapman (John the Presbyter, p. 95), 
Hammack (Caron. i, 665 ra Loofs, Ciemen, Armitage Robinson 
(Historical Character of St. John's Gospel, p. 64). I have discussed the 
problem at some length in Studia Sacra, p. 260 f. 

2 Printed from the Oxford Cod. Barocc. 142 by De Boor in Teste 
und Untersuchungen, v. 2 (1888), 
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(a) The Epitomiser begins: ‘‘ Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, 
who was a hearer of John the Divine and a companion of 
Polycarp, wrote five books (Aéyous) of Oracles of the Lord.” + 
The description of Papias as dxovorijs “Iwévvov, HoAuxdprou 
8% éraipos is in Eusebius (iii. 39. 1), who is avowedly quoting 
from Irenzus (v. 33. 4). The context in Irenezus (v. 30. 3) 
is explicit as to John, whose hearer Papias was, being the 
author of the Apocalypse. The title 4 @eoAdyos cannot have 
been in Papias, as it does not appear before the fourth century. 

The £pitome proceeds: ‘‘ Wherein [#.e. in Papias’ work], 
when giving a list of the apostles, after Peter and John, Philip 
and Thomas and Matthew, he included among the disciples of 
the Lord, Aristion and another John (lwdyvyy érepov), whom 
also he called rpecBurepos.” This * again is abbreviated from 
Eusebius (iii. 39. 4), Andrew and James being omitted. 

The next sentence, beginning és rwas ofecfa, probably 
does not reproduce statements of Papias, but is a comment of 
the Epitomiser, although Lightfoot takes it differently. ‘‘ So 
that some think that [this] John is the author of the two short 
and catholic epistles, which are published in the name of John; 
because the dpyato [z.¢, the early Church leaders] only accept 
the first epistle. Some, too, have wrongly thought the Apoca- 
lypse also to be his {#e, John the presbyter’s].”" Papias 
himself would never have spoken of the dpxate: as authorities 
who passed judgment on the Johannine writings. The com- 
ment evidently comes from a later age, when questions of author- 
ship and canonicity had arisen. _ It may be found in substance 
in Eusebius (iii. 25. 3). The Epitomiser deprecates the idea 
that the Apocalypse was not written by John the apostle. 

() The Zpttome proceeds: ‘‘ Papias also goes wrong about 
the Millennium, and from him Ireneus also.” This also 
comes from Eusebius (iii. 39. 12), who says in connexion with 
it that Papias was a man of limited intelligence. The reference 
to Trenzeus is to v. 33. 4, as before. 

(c) We pass by the next sentence, viz, about the martyrdom 
of John and James, until the rest of the Zpstome has been 
examined. 

‘d) ‘' The aforesaid Papias stated on the authority of the 
daughters of Philip, that Barsabbas, who is also called Justus, 
when challenged by the unbelievers, drank viper’s poison in 
the name of Christ, and was preserved scathless.” This is 
reproduced from Eusebius (iii. 39. 9). Eusebius does not 


1 The Papias memoranda in the Epitome have been analysed also 
by Dom Chapman, John the Presbytery, p. 95, with whose general con- 
clusion, that they are mainly derived from Eusebius, I agree, 

* See p. lii for this passage. 3 Cf. p. liv. 
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mention the nature of the poison (cf. [Mk.] 16"), and he cites 
Philip’s daughters not as the authority for this story, but for 
something similar to the next. 

(e) ‘‘ He relates also other wonderful things, and parti- 
cularly the story about the mother of Manaimus, who was raised 
from the dead.” Eusebius (iii. 39. 9) notes that Papias had a 
story about a resurrection from the dead, and it is no doubt 
this to which the Epitomiser refers, giving, however, the 
additional detail of the name of the resuscitated person, 

The last note is: ‘‘ about those raised from the dead by 
Christ, that they lived until the time of Hadrian.” The 
Epitomiser does not say expressly that this comes from Papias, 
although it is among the Papias memoranda. It may have 
been added only because of its similarity to (e). In any case, 
it was told by Quadratus in his Apology addressed to Hadrian 
(Eusebius, iv. 3. 2) that some of those raised by Christ ‘* survived 
to our own times.” It is hardly doubtful that the Epitomiser 
is here again borrowing from Eusebius. 

We observe, then, that the paragraphs a, 4, d, e, f give no 
information about Papias or his writings that is not in Eusebius, 
except in regard to the name Manaimus, which may be a detail 
of independent tradition. If these memoranda were directly 
taken from Papias’ writings, it is hardly credible that Philip 
of Side should have chosen exactly those points as notable 
which had already been selected by Eusebius. In short, it is 
doubtful that Philip of Side knew anything about Papias 
except what he found in Eusebius.+ 

We now go back to the fragment of importance: (¢} Iamias 
ty rG Sevrépp Ady Adyer Gre "Iwdveys 6 Geodrdyos wat ‘TdxwBos 6 
aeAGSs avrod xd Tovdaiwy dvypélycar. 

As in (a) the title 6 @eoddyos has been added by the 
Epitomiser (or by Philip); it could not have been used 
Papias. The statement then is that ‘‘John and James his 
brother were killed by Jews.” Now James the son of Zebedee 
was not killed by Jews, but by Herod (Acts 12%), and Christian 
historians have never laid the guilt of his death upon the Jews. 
It is impossible to believe that Papias had any different tradi- 
tion on the subject. Again, if Papias said that John the son of 
Zebedee was killed by Jews, we should have expected that 
in the Zprtome incredulity would have been indicated, The 

1 Philip’s contem: , Socrates, says of him that he was a 
laborious student who had amassed many books, but that his history 
was useless, being both loose and inexact, especially in regard to 
chronology (Socrates, Eccl. Hist., vii, 27). This agrees well with the 
mistakes and omissions that are to be observed in the fragments of 
the Epitome (including those about Papias) which have been printed 
by De Boor. Either Philip or his epitomiser was a blunderer. 
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Epitomiser believed (see p. xxxix above) that John wrote the 
Apocalypse, but this would have been impossible had John 
stiffered martyrdom at the hands of the Jews. Nevertheless, 
the Epitomiser adds no adverse comment upon the belief 
with which he seems to credit Papias here, as he does in para- 
graph (4). This statement, then, both in regard to John and 
to James, provokes the suspicion that it is a misrepresentation 
or corruption of what Papias said. 

I have shown elsewhere! that the clue to the corruption 
is found in Jerome’s version of the Chronicle of Eusebius; 
*t Jacobus, frater domini quem omnes Justum appellabant a 
Judaeis lapidibus opprimitur.” If we compare this with the 
Armenian version and also with the Greek history of Syncellus 
which is based on Eusebius, we find that the Greek text of 
the Chronicle at this point was: 6 ddeldds sod xvpiov 
‘TdxwoBos & dvopacbels ted ravréw Sixaws AlGors td “Iovdatuy 
évoipetrat.2 Now the story of the martyrdom of James the 
Just is reproduced in Eusebius’ History in full from Hegesippus, 
Josephus also being cited (ii. 23. 18, 20), both writers specially 
emphasising the fact that he was killed by Jews. When 
Eusebius comes to record this in his Chronicle he uses the very 
words ascribed in our fitome to Papias td "lovdaiav 
évatpera. The Epitomiser has used of the martyrdom of 
James the Great a phrase which really belonged to the martyr- 
dom of James the Just. 

It is true that the Epitomiser expressly assigns his statement 
to Papias, and appears to specify (for the only time in his record) 
the actual Jook of the “Béyyyoes from which his memor- 
andum is derived. It is in the second Adyos, this term being used 
by him, as in paragraph (a), for a volume or section of Papias’ 
work. But these sections were called fiBdfa, not Adyor, by 
Irenzeus (v. 33. 4), a8 well as by Maximus Confessor ® (seventh 
cent.), who shows direct acquaintance with the “Egyyjoas. 
No doubt Adyos may be only a slip on the part of the Epitomiser 
for the more accurate S:8Atov.* But it is suspicious ® that 
Adyos is the very term used by Eusebius (not by Papias) for the 
divisions of his History, and the Epitomiser knew this (see 
p. xxxvili), Is it not then probable that when the Epitomiser 
Gives év ra Sevrépy Adyy as his reference, he is quoting from the 

1 Studia Sacra, p. 271 £. 

2So it is restored in Migne’s text ; cf. also Schoene’s edition of the 
Chronicle, ii. p. 154. 

+ Cf. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pp. 522, 523. 

Oe heii describes the Five Books of Papias as evyypdypara 
. ame was first pointed out by W. Lockton (Theology, Aug. 1922, 
1}. 
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second Adyos of Eusebius (whose third book he has been using 
freely) rather than from the second #:PAiov of Papias, which 
there is no good evidence that he had ever seen?* In other 
words, the Epitomiser is going back to the story of the martyr- 
dom of James the Just, told in Eus. ii. 23, as well as briefly 
in Eus. Céron, s.a. 61 in the words t76 “Iovdalwy dvarpetrat, 

It may be that Papias said something about the martyrdom 
of James the Just by the Jews, as Hegesippus did; but it is 
doubtful that the Epitomiser has any more ultimate authority 
than Eusebius. ‘Idcwfos 5 ddeAdds avrod is in some way 
corrupted from “IdxwBos & ddeAdds tod xupiov. “Iwdveys 6 
Geodsyos is not an expression that Papias could have used. 
It is not possible to discover with certainty how this double 
blunder in the Zpstome arose. Lightfoot ? suggested that a 
whole line had dropped out, the fates of John and James his 
brother being contrasted in the original sentence. I made a 
different suggestion in 1908,* viz. that the sentence in Eusebius’ 
Chronicle, & adedkpas rod xupiov “IdxcwBos, had been corrupted 
by scribes into 6 d8cAgis atrod xai "IdewBos, a bad Greek 
sentence, but one which would suggest that both the sons of 
Zebedee were intended. All that can, however, be said with 
confidence is that the sentence as found in the Zfstome is 
corrupt, and that no historical inference can be drawn from a 
corrupt sentence in a late epitome of the work of a careless and 
blundering historian. To base upon De Boor’s fragment an 
argument for the martyrdom of John the son of Zebedee is, as 
Hamack has said, ‘‘ an uncritical caprice.” 4 


B 


Another argument in support of the idea that John died a 
martyr’s death has been based on the evidence of ecclesiastical 
calendars. 

In a Syriac Martyrology (before 411 A.D.)® we find the 
entries: 


Dec. 26. Stephen, chief martyr, etc. 

Dec. 27. John and James, the apostles, at Jerusalem. 

Dec, 28. At Rome, Paul and Peter, the chief of the 
Lord’s apostles. 


td rp devrdpp doy is also the phrase used by George the Sinner 
(p. xxxviti}, but he is merely copying the Epitome of Philip of Side. 

® Supernatural Religion, p. 212. He is referring to the passage in 
George the Sinner, but the suggestion is applicable also ta De Boor’s 


ent. 
4 CE, Studia Sacra, p. 273. * Theol. Literaturzetiung, 1900, nr, 1. 
* Printed by Wright in the Journal of Sacred Literature tor 1866. 
Cf, Studia Sacra, p. 278. 
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Also in the Calendar of Carthage (sos A.D.) we find : 


Dec. 26. S. Stephani primi martyris. 

Dec. 27. S. Iohannis Baptistae et Jacobi apostoli quem 
Herodes occidit. 

Dec. 28, Sanctorum Infantum quos Herodes occidit. 


It is argued that, as John Baptist is commemorated in the 
same Calendar on June 24, the entry S. Johannis Baptistae 
here must be a mere mistake for S. Johannis Evangelistae, 
whose day is Dec. 27 in later Calendars of the West. And 
the conclusion is drawn that, in the Syriac Martyrology and 
in the Carthage Calendar alike, John is commemorated as a 
marty? 

This argument misconceives the principle on which the 
early Calendars were constructed. The Syriac Martyrology 
may be compared with a passage in Aphrahat ({344): ‘' After 
Christ was the faithful martyr Stephen whom the Jews stoned. 
Simon also and Paul were perfect martyrs. And James and 
John walked in the footsteps of their Master Christ.”* It 
will be noticed that it is not said explicitly here that James and 
John suffered a martyr’s death. Now the selection of Stephen, 
Peter, James, John, Paul, as the great leaders whose memory 
was celebrated after Christmas, is specially mentioned by 
Gregory of Nyssa (circa 385) as customary. He explains? 
that they were commemorated as ‘‘leaders of the apostolic 
chorus” (rs drooroAixis Gppovias e£apyor); and adds that 
they. endured the combat with different kinds of martyrdom 
(Stoddspors 5% soo paprepiov tpdros évafAjoarres), Peter 
being crucified, James beheaded, and John’s witness being 
fulfilled, first in his trial when flung into the cauldron of boiling 
oil, and secondly in his continual willingness to die for Christ. 
The praise of the proto-martyr is followed, Gregory says, by a ° 
commemoration of apostles, ‘‘ for neither are martyrs without 
apostles, nor are apostles separated from them.” The in- 
sertion of names in the Church Calendars did not depend on 
their title of pdépres in the restricted meaning of one who 
suffered death for his Christian witness. And the same 
principle is enunciated by Gregory of Nazianzus about the same 
time in his panegyric on St. Basil the Great.2 He compares 
Basil to the great men of the O.T, and N.T., mentioning in 
order John the Baptist, ‘‘ the zeal of Peter, the intensity of 
Paul... the lofty utterance (eyaAédduwvor) of the sons of 


1 De Peysecutions, 23 (cf. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. xiii. 
Pp. 401}. 

* See Migne, Part. Gr., xivi. cols. 789, 725, 729. 

9 Ch, Nicene and Posi-Nicene Fathers, vol. vii. p. £49. 
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Zebedee, the frugality and simplicity of all the disciples,” 
adding that he did not suffer Stephen’s fate, although willing 
to face it. Like Aphrahat, he mentions the five great leaders, 

ing it plain that the pre-eminence of Peter, Paul, James, 
and John, which made them worthy of special commemoration, 
did not rest on their martyrdom, for this is only mentioned in 
the case of Stephen. 

Thus the evidence for John’s death by martyrdom, which 
is derived from the evidence of Church Calendars, must be 
dismissed, for Calendars included the names of great leaders, 
whether they were ‘‘ red ” martyrs or no. 


c 


A third, and minor, plea in support of the theory that John 
the apostle died a martyr’s death is based on a statement 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 9) from the 
commentary of Heracleon on Lk. 125%. Schmiedel observes 
that Heracleon, while expressly mentioning Matthew, Philip, 
Thomas, and Levi among many who did not suffer death by 
martyrdom, does not mention John the apostle, who would 
have been entitled to the first place had Heracleon known of his 

aceful end.? But this is to misunderstand Heracleon, who 
is combating the extravagant claims sometimes made on 
behalf of ‘‘ confessors.” We must distinguish, he says, those 
who have been called to make public confession of their faith 
before a magistrate from those who have only made their 
Christian confession in peaceful ways of life. For instance, 
we must place Matthew, Philip, Thomas, etc., in the latter 
category. Heracleon does not claim these apostles as ‘* con- 
fessors with the voice.” And he does not put John the apostle 
‘among them, because he inherited the general Christian tradi- 
tion that John Aad made confession and had been exiled 
to Patmos &a rav paprupiav ‘Incotd (Rev. 1%}. Whether 
Heracleon were right or wrong as to the fortunes of the apostles 
whom he names is not to the point. But, on his view, it is 


certain that he could not have excluded John from those who- 


bore pud/ie witness to their faith, The example of John would 
not have served his purpose on any view of the apostle’s end. 
I submit that Schmiedei’s argument based on Heracleon must 
be set aside. 


1¥or a fuller discussion, I may refer to Sivedia Sacya, pp. 275 ff. 
The argument has been accepted by Hammack (Theol. Literaturtettung, 
1909, PR it), by J. A. Robinson (Hist. Character of St. John's Gospel, 
p. 69 f.), and others. 

* EB, 2511, 
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Lastly, the idea that. Mk. 10%-® contains a prediction of 
John’s death by violence rests upon a forgetfulness of the 
context and a misunderstanding of the words employed. 
(2) None of the apostles believed at the time that Jesus was 
going to die, and the affirmation of James and John that they 
could drink His cup and be baptized with His baptism did 
not contemplate death for themselves any more than for Him, 
He knew this, and knew, too, that a prediction of violent death 
for them both was a prediction which they could not have 
understood. (2) The present tenses rive, Sarrifopat, do not 
point to what was still in the future for Jesus, but to that 
ministry of sorrow which had already begun for Him. (3) To 
“ drink the cup” is a familiar O.T. metaphor, often descriptive 
of accepting tribulation appointed by God (Ps. 11° 7 58, Isa. 517, 
Jer. 25%). It always involves pain, but not necessarily a 
violent death. (4) Barrilerfa. means here ‘‘to be over- 
whelmed ” as it were with a flood of calamity, the verb being 
used thus Isa. 2x* (LXX), Ps. 69% (Symmachus), and Ps. of, 
For the image of an afflicted saint being overwhelmed with 
tides of misfortune (which do not always end in death), cf. 
Ps, 32° 427 69! 887. (5) Bdwriope farrifopa. is a literal 
Greek rendering of an Aramaic expression meaning ‘'I am 
being overwhelmed,” #.¢. by the deep waters of God’s 
appointment (cf. Lk. 12%). (6) To suppose that Bdorriopa 
forrifona: carries allusion to a ‘' baptism of blood” is an 
anachronism suggested by the patristic notion that death by 
martyrdom was like baptism, in that it too brought remission 
of sins. This idea is found nowhere in the N.T, (7) Origen, 
even while struggling to relate Mk. 10%: to a ‘‘ baptism 
blood,” regards John’s banishment to Patmos and James’ 
execution by Herod as equally fulfilments of Christ’s saying 
that they would drink His cup and be baptized with His 
baptism.? (8) The plain meaning of Mk. 10 4 is that they 
should both endure tribulation and pain even as He was 
enduring it; and so it came to pass.® 


(iu) JouN THE APOSTLE AND JOHN THE PRESBYTER 


In the preceding section (11) of this chapter we have reached 
the conclusion that the evidence alleged in favour of the martyr- 
dom of John the apostle by Jews is worthless. We continue 
to follow the tradition of the second century, that he died in 


1 See Field, Hexapia, # loc. * Comm. in Mat. tom. xvi, 6. 
"J have treated Mk. ro “© more fully in J.T.S., Apr. 1927. 
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extreme old age at Ephesus, where he was buried. The first 
allusion to his long life is found in the Appendix to the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn. 21%“), a passage which is harmonious with the 
earliest tradition. 

There is no doubt as to the belief of the second century, 
which was followed by all Christendom, that John the apostle 
was the author of the Fourth Gospel, at any rate in the sense 
that his apostolic witness was behind it. Papias, Irenzeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Hippolytus, Tertullian, and 
others are clear as to this, as we shall see; and most of them 
ascribed to John the apostle the authorship of the Apocalypse 
and of the Johannine Epistles as well. We shall examine in 
detail the evidence of Irenzus, Polycrates, and Papias, as much 
depends on the precise words which they use. We shall find 
ourselves compelled by Papias to recognise the existence of 
two Johns, both of whom lived at Ephesus at the end of the 
first century; although the literature of the second century, 
outside Papias, betrays no knowledge of that. 

The evidence of second-century writers cannot be inter- 
preted until we have apprehended the meanings which they 
attach to the words apostle, presbyter, disciple. Most of our 
evidence as to this terminology must come from Irensus, as 
little is extant of the writings of Papias and Polycrates, while 
Justin has not much to tell about John. 


A. IRENZUS 


The term ‘‘ apostles” stands primarily for the Twelve, 
Paul also being an apostle (cf. Justin, Déa/, 81, Ireneus, Her. 
iii, 13. 1, iv. 21. 1). As in Acts 1%, 1 Cor. g', the essential 
condition is that an ‘‘ apostle” has ‘‘ seen the Lord,” and can 
therefore give his testimony at first hand. Clement of Alex- 
andria speaks of Barnabas as an dmdéorodos (Strom, ii. 6), 
while in another place (Szrom. ii. 20) he calls him émooroduxds, 
as a companion of apostles. Tertullian distinguishes apostolics 
from apostoli in the same way (de Prescr. 32, adv. Mare. iv. 2). 

As in Acts r5* 22, the distinction between dadéoroAcc and 
apecAurepot is clearly marked, the afost/es being the original 
leaders, while the presdyters were those who carried on their 
work. Irenzus uses the term xpecBirepo: to designate those 
who, whether officially or unofficially, had succeeded to the 
position of leadership which the apostles held. Thus 
‘“¢quapropter eis qui im ecclesia sunt, presbyteris obaudire 
oportet, his qui successionem habent ab apostolis ” (iv. 26, 2); 
of apecBirepo: riw drogréAwy pobyrai (¥. 5. 1); “* presbyteri 
qui Ioannem discipulum domini uiderunt ” (v. 33. 3); ** dicunt 
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presbyteri apostolorum discipuli,” etc. (v. 36. 2; cf. Demonsir. 
§ 3). Again, the term xpecfirepos is sometimes used by 
Irenzus of men of the 4rd Christian generation: '* quemad- 
modum audiui a quodam presbytero, qui audierat ab his qui 
apostolos uiderant et ab his qui didicerant ” (iv. 27.1). That 
is to say, presbyters are either disciples of apostles, or disciples 
of their disciples; they are the leaders of the Church in the 
second and third generations, There is no example, in the 
literature of the second century, of the equation zpecBirepor = 
drdaroAat, 

_ The term ‘‘ the Lord’s disciples” is used sometimes, as it 
is still, in the widest sense. Those who leave all and follow 
Jesus are thus described by Irenzeus (iv. 8. 3), while the phrase 
asscipuls Christé is used more generally still (v. 22. 1), But 
the term is also applied in a stricter sense to those who were 
among the frs¢ disciples, a circle including, but wider than, 
that of the Twelve. Thus Irenzus in one place distinguishes 
the ‘‘apostles” from the ‘‘ disciples of the Lord.” Com- 
menting on Acts 4% he says, abra: gwvai ris exxAnolas . . . 
atrat guvai rav drorrékuv, abrar duval rév padyray rot 
xupfov (iii, 12, 5), Among the company present on that 
occasion were others besides the Twelve, and ‘‘ the disciples of 
the Lord” would have included those who were pafyrai 
although not of the inner circle. Some of these early disciples, 
including some who had actually seen and heard Jesus in the 
flesh, may well have outlived the original apostles; and 
‘t Aristion and the presbyter John” are described by Papias 
as of rot xupiov pobyrat, some of the apostles being described 
by him in the same way. To this passage from Papias we 
shall return presently (p. tii). 

_ We must collect now what Irenzus says about John (as 
distinct from John the Baptist). The title ‘‘ the disciple of 
the Lord ” in the singular is applied by Irenzeus to 20 one but 
John; and he speaks a dozen times of ‘‘ John the disciple of the 
Lord.” £.g. this is the designation of the author of the Pro- 
logue to the Gospel (i. 8. 5, ii. 2. 5, iii, 11. 1. 3), as of the author 
of the Gospel itself Gi. 22. 3, iti. 16. 5), Jn. 2® and 20% being 
quoted. Irenzeus is explicit about this Gii. 1. 1): "Twdyyys 6 

Hs ToD «uptov & xal éxt 7d orffos abrod dvarwerdv, Kai 
avros éfédwxe 7d ebayycksov, ev "Edéow zis “Acias StarpiBov. 
In this passage ‘‘ John the disciple of the Lord” is he who 
‘lay on His breast,” and '‘ gave out ” the Gospel at Ephesus, 
the verb é{éSwxe being used rather than dypaye! Trenzus 
also mentions John the disciple of the Lord as the author of 
Epp. I. and II. (i, 16. 3, iii, 16. 5); and as the seer of the 

1 See p. lix below, 
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Apocalypse, the vision being seen towards the end of 
Domitian’s reign (iv. 30. 4, V. 26. 1, 30. 3). He cites Papias 
as his authority for a Chiliastic prophecy, introducing it m the 
words ‘‘ the presbyters, who saw John the disciple of the Lord, 
relate that they had heard from him how the Lord used to 
teach concerning those times and to say,” ete, (¥. 33- 3)5 and 
adding at the end, ratre 8 xal — pines dxovoTis, 
TloAvadprrov 82 éraipos tbs, dpyatos dvijp, ¢yypdus éripaprupe 
«ra. i 38: 4). Thus the habit of Irenzeus is to describe the 
Beloved Disciple as ‘ John, the disciple of the Lord,” as if he 
were pre-eminently entitled to that designation. He explicitly 
names him as the author of Gospel, First and Second Epistle, 
and Apocalypse. : : 

Finally, or Irenzus, John was an afosi/e. Having cited 
the language of the Prologue, which he ascribes to John, he 
notes: ri St ob mept trav ovlvyav abriv & dmdctodos cipyxer 
(i. 9. 2). Again, mentioning a tradition handed on by John 
the disciple of the Lord to “all the presbyters who had inter- 
course ” with him in Asia, he adds that these presbyters had 
the tradition not only from John, but from other aposéles 
(i. 22. 5). So again: ‘‘the Church in Ephesus founded by 
Paul, John remaining with them until the times of Trajan, 
is a true witness of i tradition of the ane 2 ion 3. 4). 
And, speaking of Polycarp’s observance aster, Irenzeus 
adds that Poicarp followed the custom of ‘‘ John the disciple 
of our Lord, and of other apostles with whom he had associated ” 
(Eusebius, AZ. v. 24. 16), explaining in another place that 
John was one of those who had seen the Lord (Hus. 2.2. 
v. 20. 6). 

Wek have already seen that apost/e for Irenzeus (as for other 
writers) means one of the Twelve, or some one of similar 
status, such as Paul. Hence to call John the disciple of the 
Lord an “ apostle ” means that he is to be identified with John 
the son of Zebedee. And Ireneus makes no attempt to dis- 
tinguish two Johns. He mentions the early preaching of Peter 
and John Gii. 12. 3, ‘‘ Petrus cum Johanne”), and describes 
it as the teaching of aposso/s (iii. 12, 4). ‘‘ The apostles whom 
the Lord made witnesses of every action and every doctrine ” 
included ‘‘ Peter and James and John ” who were everywhere 
present with Him (iii. 12. 15; cf. also iii. a1. 3). ; 

Trenzus became bishop of Lyons about 177 A.D., and his 
great work on Herestes was written about 180. He tells in his 
Letter to Florinus (Eus. #.Z. v. 20) that when a boy he had 
often seen Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna {born about 7o A.D., 
martyred in 155), who had been a disciple of John, and who 
used to tell what he had heard from him and other apostles 
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about our Lord. Irengus was born about 130, and lived until 
20x or thereabouts, having left Asia Minor for Rome and 
the West not later than 155.1 It is difficult to suppose that he 
had misunderstood what Polycarp had been accustomed to 
tell about John, or that Polycarp could have been mistaken 
as to the career of John the apostle. Irenzeus tells the story 
of John’s horror of Cerinthus and his doctrine (ii. 3. 4) on 
Polycarp’s authority, although he does not say that he got it 
directly from him. He alleges in another place (iii. 11, 1} that 
John’s purpose in his Gospel (per euangelit annunitationem), 
and especially in the Prologue, was to combat the heretical 
teaching of Cerinthus, 

Trenzus, then, only knows of one John at Ephesus, whom 
he speaks of as John the Beloved Disciple and an apostle; he 
regards him as the author of the Gospel and the Apocalypse, 
as well as of Epp. I. IZ. 


B, POLYCRATES 


We possess part of a letter written by Polycrates, bishop of 
Ephesus, to Pope Victor, about 190 A.D., on the subject of the 
observance of Easter. Polycrates defends the Quartodeciman 
practice,® not only as ‘‘in accordance with the Gospel,” but 
because it was the tradition of the Church in Asia Minor. 
Accordingly, he begins by naming ‘“‘ the great lights ” (neydAa 
orayeia) of that Church, viz. Philip the apostle and his 
daughters, John, Polycarp, Thraseas, Sagaris, Papeirius, 


2 See, for details, Lipsius in Dict. Chr, Biogr., iii, 253 £. 

*Cf£. Eusebius (H.£. iii. 31, v. 24). 

* Apparently the Asian Quartodecimans celebrated Easter on 
Nisan 14 {the day of the Jewish Passover), irrespective of the day of 
the week, while the Western Charch had the celebration on the Sunday, 
imtespective of the day of the month. But the arguments by which 
the Quartodecimans supported their practice are not very clear. If 
it was because they celebrated, in particular, the Institution of the 
Eucharist, and held that this was at a Passover meal, of which Jesus 

k, then they would seem to follow the Synoptic chronolo 
see p. cvi). If, however, the stress was laid on Jesus being Himself 
the true Paschal Lamb, they relied on the Fo Gospel, But the 
probability is that what was intended by ail Christians on Easter reed 
was to commemorate the Redemption of Christ generally, whi 
included the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection alike. 
No conclusive argument for or against their reliance on the Fourth 
Gospel can be built on their practice as to the day of the month. See 
Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents, i. pp. 173-197, for an 
admirable account of the matter. 

_.‘ Polycrates has been thought to have confused Philip the apostle 
with Philip the evangelist, but of this there is neither evidence nor 
probability. 

ad 
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and Melito as eminent persons whose example should command 
respect in the matter of Easter observance. 

Philip’s memory was revered at Hierapolis, where he died 
(cf. Acts of Philip, §§ 107, 139). He is not called pdprus, nor 
is there any early tradition that he died by violence (cf. Clem, 
Alex. Strom. iv. 9). 

Polycarp of Smyrna, Thraseas of Eumenia, and Sagaris 
are briefly described in the same way, viz. ézioxowos xat 
paprus, the two first being buried at Smyrna and the last- 
named at Laodicea. On Papeirius the Blessed and Melito 
of Sardis we need not delay. Melito had written a book 
relating to Quartodecimanism. 

Polycrates, however, has something more to say of John, 
who is mentioned immediately after Philip: ! ‘Iwdyvys 6 ext 
7d orHGos Tod xupiou dvamecdy, bs eyer7iOy iepeds 15 weradov Tepo- 
pexds, xal pdptus xat SiSdoxados' obros ev 'Edtow xexoturyrat. 
Like Irenzus (iii. 1. 1), Polycrates describes John by quoting 
verbatim Jn. 13%, viz. évareriv éni té or@O0s [rod "Iycot], thus 
identifying him with the Beloved Disciple. He, as bishop of 
Ephesus, is an even weightier authority than Irenzus, when he 
associates John’s last years with that city. 

By Polycrates John is called pdprvs, We have already 
examined and set aside the idea that John the apostle came 
to his death by martyrdom at the hands of the Jews in early 
days (p. xxxviiif.). But Polycrates cannot mean that John 
the apostle was jdprvs in this sense, for, if that were so, he would 
have had no connexion with the Church of Ephesus, and he 
could not have been cited as one of the great lights of the 
Church in Asia Minor. And if it be suggested that Polycrates 
has here in mind some other John, it must be rejoined that no 
one with that name is known to the tradition of the first or 
second century (or even later) as having come to a violent end 
at Ephesus because of his Christian profession. 

Further, had Polycrates meant to describe the John to 
whom he refers as having ended his life by martyrdom, the 
fact that he was pee would have been mentioned last, after 
his career as diddaxoAdos had been noted. In the cases of 
Polycarp and the rest, émfoxoras xal pdprvs is the description 
of their Christian course. They were bishops Jefore they were 
martyrs, and to have written pdpres xai éricxaros would have 
been both clumsy and ambiguous. 

It is clear, then, that udprus as applied to John of Ephesus 
by Polycrates must mean ‘‘ witness” or “ confessor” rather 
than ‘‘ martyr.” We have already referred to the description 


1 Not as a less important person than Philip, but because he came 
to Asia Minor later than Philip, F 
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of John in later literature as a ‘‘ martyr,” the idea going back 
to Rev. 1° (see p. xliv). But the famous person to whom Poly- 
crates refers, viz. the Beloved Disciple, is specially noted in the 
Fourth Gospél for his paprupic, ‘‘ This is the disciple which 
beareth witness (yaprvpiav) of these things . . . and we know . 
that his witness is true” (Jn. 21%), It was because of the 
value of his paprupia that the recollections of John were re- 
garded with such veneration, and were certified as authentic 

the Ephesian Church when the Fourth Gospel was first 
published. He was the witness to whom solemn appeal is also 
made at Jn. 19" (cf. 3 Jn. 12). To the Ephesian Church, 
where this Gospel was first put forth, John the Beloved Disciple, 
as the final authority for the facts which it records, was pre- 
eminently pdprvs after a fashion that no other Ephesian 
Christian could ever be. 

Polycrates also calls John of Ephesus 8ddéoxados. This 
is a title which might fitly be used of any Christian teacher.1 
But it is perhaps significant that the second-century Acts of 
John have preserved this title as applied to John the apostle.* 
In § 37 Andronicus is made to say of him, éréray 6 di8doxados 
GiAy, Tore mopevPdpe (cf. also § 73). It does not appear that 
any other apostle is described in the apocryphal Aca, or else- 
where, as 6 d:ddoxaros, *' the Teacher,” par excellence.® 

Like Irenzus, Polycrates does not suggest that there were 
#wo eminent Christian leaders called John in Ephesus at the 
end of the first century. Had there been a second John of 
such wide reputation that his name and position were known 
and respected at Rome, we should have expected the bishop of 
Ephesus to include him also among the “‘ great lights,’ whom 
he mentions in his letter to Pope Victor. It does not follow, 
however, that Polycrates had never heard of a second John. 
That might be true of Irenzeus, but the traditions of the see of 
Ephesus could not have been unknown to its bishop. All that 
can be inferred from the language of Polycrates is that, if 
there were at Ephesus in the first century a John other than 
John the Beloved Disciple, he was not adduced as an authority 
on the Paschal controversy. 

An argument based on silence is generally precarious, 
In this instance, Polycrates does not mention at all the name of 
Claudius Apollinaris of Hierapolis, who took an active part 


1 Jilicher (Inirod. to N.T., p. 406) explains “ Witness” and 
“ Teacher ”' as aliusive respectively to the Apocalypse and the Epistles. 

4The fifth-century Acta Joannis, ascribed to Prachorus, give the 
Same title : 6 d&ddcxados ud (p. 164 ed. Zahn; cf. pp. 152, 159}. 

? For the statement of Polycrates that the Beloved Disciple wore 
the priestly frontlet, see Additional Note on Ju. 1874 
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at Laodicea in supporting the Quartodeciman practice, about 
the year 165, and wrote on the subject. It could not be argued 
that Polycrates did not know of him, although it is not clear 
why he does not name him as one of the ‘‘ great lights” of 
Asia.1 Equally, we must not infer that he did not know of a 
second John, whose existence, as we shall see, Papias had 
mentioned (p. liii) half a century before. 

So, too, Polycrates does not speak (at least in the extant 
fragment) of John the Beloved Disciple as the actual writer 
of the Fourth Gospel. It is remarkable that Polycrates does 
not adduce as a notable honour to Asia Minor the fact that 
the Fourth Gospel was produced there; but, again, no 
argument built on omissions of this kind can be conclusive. 
To the fact, however, we shall return presently, 


C. PAPIAS 


Papias, who was bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, was born 
about A.D. 70, and died about 146, being thus of the generation 
preceding Irenzus. A fragment of his doyiwy xvptaxéy 
efnyjoas tells of the sources from which he gathered in- 
formation as to Christian origins: ‘*‘ I shall not hesitate to add 
whatever at any time I learnt well from the presbyters (rapa 
rév xpeafurépev Kadas tpafov). ... If I met anywhere with 
any one who had been a follower of the presbyters, I used 
to inquire? what the presbyters had told (rots rév peo Bvrépov 
dvéxpwov Adyous); (viz.) what Andrew or Peter said (cre), 
or Philip or Thomas or James or John or Matthew, or any 
other of the Lord’s disciples ; and also what Aristion and the 
presbyter Jobn (6 rpeoPirepos ‘Iwdyvys), the Lord’s disciples, say 
(Aéyourw). For I did not expect to gain so much from books 
as from a living and abiding voice” * (Eus. #.Z. iii. 39). 

(2) The opening sentence claims for Papias that he had had 
opportunity of learning directly from’ rpecPvrepor, #.e. from 
followers of the apostles. Papias was hardly of an age to begin 
collecting information until the year go or 85 at earliest. The 
only apostle alive at that time was John, and Papias might, 
indeed, as a man of twenty, have heard him speak. Irengus 
calls Papias "Iwdvvov dxovarjs (v. 33. 4), which means that 
Irenzus believed him to have been a hearer of John the apostle 

11t is ible that Apollinaris was alive at the time of writing, 
and that Polycrates only cites the authority of those who had passed 


away. 

2 The Syriac translation (ed. Wright and M‘Lean, 1898) has 
* Neither did I compare,” which makes havoc of the sense. 

21t was probably from traditions of this kind that the story of 
the adulterous woman was derived. 
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(see p. xviii), But Papias does not say so, as Eusebius (27.£Z, 
iti. 39. 2) is careful to point out. apeoPirepo: in the opening 
zentence does not stand for ddorodot (and it never does so, see 
p. xlvii above), but for those who were followers of the apostles, 
Christians of the second generation. Such men as these 
Papias had naturally met and conversed with, although he was 
probably younger than they. 

(2) He proceeds to say that he had also seized every oppor- 
tunity of making inquiry of ‘heir followers (¢.e, Christians of 
the third generation) as to anything they could report about 
the sayings of afosfles, viz, Peter, John, and the rest. And (¢) 
Papias had sought to find out what sayings were ascribed to two 
of the disciples of the Lord, still living at the time when he 
made his inquiries, viz. Aristion and the presbyter John, 
That is, Papias speaks of Aristion and the presbyter John 
as the last survivors of the presbyters who were successors 
of the apostles, being indeed themselves ‘‘ disciples of the 
Lord.” 1! Of the outer circle of the original paé@yraé, some of 
the younger people must have survived the original Twelve. 
Themselves in time reckoned as presbyters, and being specially 
respected in the next generation as those who had seen Jesus 
in the flesh, some who were only boys at the Crucifixion, lived 
on as younger contemporaries of the apostles. There would 
be nothing surprising if one or two of these survived until 
Papias had reached full manhood, and were able to tell 
{although Papias only learnt from hearsay what they told) 
of the sayings of some of the Tweive, ¢.g. of John the apostle, 

Eusebius (iii. 39. 7) reports that ‘* Papias says that he was 
himself a hearer of Aristion and the presbyter John.” This 
does not appear from the passage cited, and Eusebius seems to 
have been uncertain about it, for he adds : ‘‘ At least (yotv) he 
mentions them frequently by name, and gives their traditions 
in his writings ” (cf. iii. 39. 7, 14). That is a different matter, 
and there is nothing to discredit it, Of the John who is men- 
tioned first by Papias, along with Peter and the rest, Eusebius 
says that Papias clearly identified him with the evangelist ; 
and he adds later in the chapter (iii. 39. 17) that Papias had 
‘' used testimonies ” from the first Epistle of John.? 

Eusebius is, in our view, right in holding that Papias dis- 
tinguished the apostle John from ‘‘the presbyter John.” 


1 Bacon, The Fourth Gospel, p. 112, would emend of rod xvplav 
eOnrat here to of rotrwy padyral. Larfeld {Die beiden Johan. von 
Ephesus) would read of roi 'Twdrvov padyraf. But the emendations 
are ummecessary when the general usage of the phrase “ the disciples 
of the Lord ” has been apprehended. See above, p. xivii. 

2 See p. xxii. 
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For the sayings of the first John, Papias apparently had to make 
inquiry at a time when John had passed away ; but for the 
sayings of the second John he was able to inquire while John 
was yet alive. In both cases his informants were the followers 
of the presbyters who had succeeded the apostles. It is implied 
that the apostle John died before the presbyter John. Probably 
the former lived to a great age, as Irenzeus implies (cf, p, xviii) ; 
but that a yet younger disciple of Jesus, who may only have 
been a child during his Master’s public ministry, outlived the 
aged apostle is in no way improbable. 

Another passage from the efyyjoas of Papias, quoted by 
Eusebius (#.Z. iit. 39. 15) begins with the words xat rovro 6 
mperPirepos EXeye xth. Here the context in Eusebius shows 
that o rpecBvrepes is none other than John the presbyter, some 
of whose traditions Papias had received. ‘That is, the designa- 
tion ¢ mpecAvrepos is treated as sufficiently identifying John the 
presbyter, although his name is not given. To this we shall 
Teturn (see p. Ixiii). 

We conclude that Papias knew of the presbyter John, as 
distinguished from his older namesake, the apostle John.? 


D 


No writer for a hundred years after Papias seems to have 
supported the tradition that more than one John had to be 
reckoned with. Dionysius of Alexandria (250 a.p.) distin- 
guished two Johns, but he reached this conclusion on critical 
grounds, as a modern scholar would do. Observing that the 
style of the Apocalypse differs from that of the Gospel and 
Epistles, he claimed the apostle John as the author only of 
the latter, while the other John Gvhom he does not call the 
apeaPvrepos) was held by him to be the seer of the Apocalypse.* 
In confirmation of this he says that he had heard of two monu- 
ments at Ephesus, each bearing the name of John. Eusebius 
takes up this idea from Dionysius, and mentions it 4 as corro- 
borating the existence of two Johns which he had noted in the 
work of Papias. 

It will be convenient at this point to summarise what is 
said about John by other writers before the time of Dionysius. 
For none of them is there a Johannine problem. 

Clement of Alexandria (fl, 190-200) does not mention a 


., |The distinction has often been challenged, ¢.g. by Zahn (Hinlest,, 
ii. 2171), Salmon (Dict. Christ, Biogr., iii, gor), Chapman (John the 
Presbytery, p, 28f.), and Lawlor (Hermathena, 1922, p. 205 f.). 

"Ci P lxv below, * Eusebius, H.£. vii, 25. 

* HLE. iii. 39. 6. 
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second John. As to the son of Zebedee, he is unambiguous. 
The apostle John, ‘*‘ when on the tyrant’s death he returned to 
Ephesus from the isle of Patmos, went away to the neighbouring 
districts to appoint bishops to set in order whole churches and 
to ordain” (Quis diues saluetur,§ 42). As to the composition 


of the gospels, Eusebius preserves (77.2. vi. 14. 7) a tradition 


recorded by Clement: ‘‘ Last of all, John, perceiving that 
the external facts (ré cwparixd) had been made plain in the 
gospels, being urged by his friends and inspired by the Spirit, 
composed a spiritual gospel.’ This he cites (Ped. i. 6. 38) 
as the “ Gospel according to John,” and quotes as well the 
Apocalypse (Strom. vi. 13) and Epistle I. (Szrom. iv. 16) as 
the work of John. ; 

Origen (fl, 210-250), who was Clement’s pupil, says that 
John the Beloved Disciple wrote both Gospel and Apocalypse 
(Comm. 438, Eus. H.£. vi. 25. 9), and in another place ex- 
pressly ascribes the Apocalypse to John the son of Zebedee 
(Comm. 16). He notes (Eus, /.c.) that, while John wrote the 
first Epistle, it is not universally admitted that he wrote the 
second and third. He tells elsewhere that the emperor (prob- 
ably Domitian) banished John to Patmos,* oe 

The Gnostic Acta Johannis (second century) in like manner 
speak of John as an apostle and the brother of James (§ 88), 
also as the Beloved Disciple (§ 89); these 4eéa tell of John’s 
residence at Ephesus (§ 18), and use language which betrays 
knowledge of the Fourth Gospel (§§ 97, 98). ’ 

In the West, the tradition is the same, On the Chair of 
Hippolytus (fl. 190-230) both the Gospel and Apocalypse are 
ascribed to John, whom Hippolytus describes (ed. Lagarde, 
P. £7) as at once dardaroXos Kai pabyr}s rol xvpiov. 

Tertuilian (c. 208) ascribes Gospel, the first Epistle, and the 
Apocalypse to the apostle John (edu. Mare. iii. 14, iv. 5, v. 16), 
and describes the churches of Asia (cf. Rev. 2, 3) as John’s 
alumnas ecclestas. 

None of these writers mentions a second John, except 
Papias. 


(1v) THE MURATORIAN FRAGMENT AND THE LATIN 
PREFACES ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE GOSPEL 


We have seen that, with the important exception of Papias, 
no Christian writer before 250 A.D. mentions the presbyter John 
8§ a person distinct from the apostle John; and also that the 
apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse was accepted without argument by Irenzeus, Hippolytus, 

1Comm, in Mafi. tom. xvi. 6. 
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Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen. ‘The unanimit 
of these writers shows how deep-rooted was the early tradi- 
tion that the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse alike were 
the work of the apostle John. In the case of the Apocalypse 
this was afterwards challenged on the ground of style by 
Dionysius of Alexandria about the year 250 (see p. liv 
above). 

But we have now to reckon with the fact that the early 
traditions as to the way in which the Fourth Gospel was given 
to the Church do not suggest that it was written by the un- 
assisted pen of John the apostle, although he was reckoned 
(and, as we hold, correctly) to be its author in the sense that 
it rests upon his authority. These traditions must be examined. 


A 


The famous Muratorian Fragment on the Canon of the 
N.T. is part of a book produced at Rome about the year 170, 
perhaps written by Hippolytus. The fragment is in Latin, 
but Lightfoot held that probably it had originally been written 
in Greek.? It preserves a remarkable story about the com- 
position of the Fourth Gospel. John, ex déiscipulis, wrote 
the Fourth Gospel. At the instigation of his fellow-disciples 
and bishops to write, he bade them fast with him for three 
days, in order that they should relate to each other afterwards 
whatever revelation they had received. It was revealed to 
the apostle Andrew that, with the revision of all (recognoscent}- 
bus cunctis), John should describe all things in his own 
name, ‘'. . . What wonder is it that John brings forward 
details with so much emphasis in his epistles . . .,” 1 Jn. xt 
being then cited. ‘‘ For so he professes that he was not only 
a spectator (w/sorem), but also a hearer (auditorem), and more- 
over a writer (seriptorem) of all the wonders of the Lord in 
order.” Later on, the Fragment mentions among the canonical 
epistles two of John (superscript: Johannis duas). The author 
also names the Apocalypses of John and Peter as received by 
him, although some were unwilling that they should be read 
in church. 

The circumstantial story about the composition of the 
Fourth Gospel cannot be historically exact. That the apostle 
Andrew (and apparently the other apostles as well) lived up 
to the time when the Gospel was produced is inconsistent with 
all the evidence on the subject. But that others besides the 

1 Printed in Routh, Relig. Sacr., i. 394, in Westcott, Canon of N.T., 
P. 523, and elsewhere. 
* Lightfoot, Clement, ii. 408, 
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ohn were concerned in the publication of the Gospel 
pees is probable, and, as we shall see, is a tradition that 
appears elsewhere. The sentence, © ut _Tecognoscentibus 
cunctis Johannes suo nomine cuncta describeret,’ does not 
give the whole credit of authorship to John, whose name, never- 
theless, the Gospel bore from the time of its issue. That John 
was not only «sor and auditor, but actually seripfor, might be 
taken to lay stress on his being the pemman, as well as the 
witness, of what is narrated. But, as we have urged in the note 
on Jn. 21%, ypdyvas in that passage does not necessarily mean 
more than ‘* dictated to a scribe.” 


B 


Mention must next be made of the well-known Latin 
Preface to the Vulgate text of Jn.1 Here tradition again re- 
uces the belief that JoAannes euangelista unus ex discipults 
dei wrote the Gospel in Asia after the Apocalypse had been 
written in Patmos, and his death is thus described: ‘ Hic est 
Johannes qui sciens superuenisse diem recessus sui, conuocatis 
discipulis suis in Epheso, per multa signorum experimenta 
romens Christum, descendens in defossum sepulturae iocum 
acta oratione positus est ad patres suos, tam extraneus a dolore 
mortis quam a corruptione carnis inuenitur alienus.” This 
goes back to the second-century Acts of John, where it is told 
at greater length (§§ 111-115). The legend that John’s body 
did not taste corruption, but that the earth used to tremble over 
his grave as if he were breathing, is mentioned by Augustine 
in Jn. 21) as held by some. 
¢ fe Kes Preface’ (and the corresponding prefaces to the 
Synoptic Gospels) Corssen? has found traces of Monarch- 
ianism, The phrase discipulus dei for discipulus domint 
is significant; and special stress is laid on the virginity 
of John, The Preface, as originally written, implies that 
St. John’s Gospel came next after St. Matthew’s in the 
accepted order of the books ; #.¢. that the order was Mt., Jn., 
Lk., Mk. : Tee cee z 
Here, the expression ‘‘ conuocatis discipulis suis in Epheso 
is to be noted, for although this is not directly connected by the 
author with the composition of the Gospel, as is the similar 
phrase in the Muratorianum, both go back to some early 
tradition based on, or interpretative of, Jn. 21%. Corssen 
ascribes these Monarchian Prefaces to the first quarter of the 
third century, 
5 rth-White, Nov. Test. Lat., p. 485. 
3 See bis gesuy in Texte und Tidarcachingen, xv (1896). 
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c 


_ More important than the Monarchian Prefaces just men- 
tioned, is another Latin Preface to Jn., found in a tenth-century 
Bible at Toledo, which contains the following passage: 

“The apostle John, whom the Lord Jesus loved most, 
last of all wrote this Gospel, at the request of the bishops 
of Asia, against Cerinthus and other heretics, and specially 
against the new dogma of the Ebionites, who say that Christ 
did not exist before He was born of Mary.” Another reason 
is added for the writing of the Gospel, viz., that the evangelist 
wished to supply information, lacking in the Synoptic Gospels, 
as to the first two years of the public ministry of Jesus. 

This is found in substance in Jerome's de wire. tHustr. § 9, 
but the Codex Toletanus gives the earlier form. The phrase 
postulantibus Asia episcopis recalls the Muratorian tradition. 

But the writer goes on: ‘‘ This Gospel, it is manifest, was 
written after the Apocalypse, and was given to the churches in 
Asia by John while he was yet in the body (adhuc in corpore 
constitute); as Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, a disciple of John 
and dear to him, related in his Exoferica, at the end of the five 
books,? viz., he who wrote this Gospel at John’s dictation 
(Johanne subdictante).” 

This paragraph is also found in a ninth-century Vatican 
codex. It was apparently translated from the Greek; e.g. 
adhuc in corpore constituto is a rendering of fe & 1d odpate 
xafeororos, as Lightfoot pointed out. That it goes back 
to an original of the third or fourth century is a reasonable 
inference. Burkitt holds that we have in the Toletan Preface 
the earliest known form of the tradition that the Fourth Gospel 
was dictated by the aged apostle to a disciple.* 

The idea that Papias was the disciple who wrote the Gospel 
at John’s dictation must be rejected, although it is found at a 
much later date in a Greek Catena, in the form “Iwdvyys 
tayyopevce 76 elayyédtoy tg avrod pabyr} Tarig.® Corssen 
suggested that there is some confusion between Fafras and 
Prochorus, as in the fifth-century Acta (quite distinct from 
the second-century Gnostic Acta). Prochorus, a disciple of 


1 See Wordsworth-White, f.c. p. 490, and cf. Burkitt, Two Lectures 
on the Gospels, p. 90f. 

* In Exotertcis suss, id est in extremis quingue libris. Lightfoot 
(Supernat. Religion, P. 213) proposed to read exegeticis and externts, 
ote a similar emendation is given by Corssen (exegeticis, extvanets), 
.p. 114. 

Fouotea by Wordsworth-White, ic. p. 491. 

t. DP. 94. 
* Cf. Corssen, ic. p. 116, and Burkitt, #.c. p. 68, 
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John, claims that John dictated ! the Gospel to him at Patmos 
not long before his death at Ephesus, adding that fair parch- 
ment had to be obtained that a fair copy might be made (eis 
xafapoypadiay rot dylov ebayyeAtov).” 

No one accepts this as historical, whether it applies to 
Papias (see p. lvili) or Prochorus, But we note once more the 
widely current tradition that the Gospel was not written by 
John’s own hand, but that it was dictated to a disciple. We 
bave already seen that the Muratorianum has the curious 
clause that the Gospel was ultimately to be produced é# the 
name of John (sxo nomzne), others apparently having had 
some share in its production. Further, the expression of the 
Toletan Preface that the Gospel datum est ecclestts in Asta 
recalls the careful phrase of Ireneus, éféuxe 7d ebayyéduov év 
*Edécy, to which attention has already been drawn.* The 
writer of the Preface, like Irenzus, was satisfied that the 
ultimate author of the Gospel was John the apostle, the Beloved 
Disciple; and he also, again like Irenzus, regards Papias as a 
hearer of John, while he exaggerates this by calling him a 
carus discifulus Gf indeed the text is not corrupt). The 
language of Irenzus as to John’s authorship of the Gospel, 
while it is more definite than that of Polycrates, who will only 
say that John was the pdpms behind it (p. 1), suggests 
something less than that John wrote it with his own hand, and 
is entirely consistent with the view that a disciple had a share 
in the writing of it out. The apostle John was ultimately 
responsible for it, éfédwxe rd etayyéAcoy: but it may have been 
written by another’s pen. : 

This last conclusion is supported, so far, by direct state- 
ments of Christian tradition and by some phrases of Polycrates 
and Trenzus. But, as we have seen (p. li), there are traces 
in the Gospel itself of the writer as distinct from the person 
whose testimony is behind the narrative. Jn. 19% and 214 
(see notes s# Zoc.) clearly distinguish the writer from the witness. 
The language, in particular, of 19" is emphatic as to this. The 
evangelist appeals to the testimony of an eye-witness, and he 
does not suggest at all that he himself saw the incident which 
he describes. We are, then, in a position to examine the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse with a view to determine, first, 
if they are all written by the same hand; and secondly, if there 
is any hint of the person whom Papias calls John the presbyter 
having a share in the authorship of any of these books. 


_ 2A frontispiece to Jn. in Cod. 1 (twelfth cent.} represents John 
dictating to Prochorus Deacon, 
* Zahn, Acta Ioannis, p. 154 £. 
3 Cf, p. xlvii. 
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(v) Tuz GosPEL AND THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES WERE 
WRITTEN BY JOHN THE PRESBYTER 


A, THE FIRST EPISTLE 


The Church has been accustomed to describe 1 Jn. as a 
‘* general” or ‘‘ catholic ” epistle, its appeal being applicable 
to all Christians alike. It does not mention any individuals, 
nor does it allude to any historical incident, except the supreme 
event of the Incarnation. This epistle, however, seems to have 
been intended in the first instance for the edification of a group 
of Christians or of Churches, with whom the writer was 
associated so intimately that he could call them ‘ my little 
children.” He speaks of himself as one who had been a 
personal witness of the life of Jesus (11: *); and this, apart 
from his long Christian experience, gave him a claim to write 
with authority on the Christian life. He was one of those 
whom the next generation described as a pabyris rot xupiov. 

This Epistle is so closely allied with the Fourth Gospel, 
alike in its doctrine and its phraseology, that internal evidence 
confirms the traditional belief that it is written by the same 
hand that wrote the Gospel. 

The two works proceed from the same theological environ- 
ment, and (omitting the narrative portions of the Gospel) 
deal with the same themes. The doctrines of Eternal Life, 
of the mutual indwelling of God and man, of Christian believers 
as the children of God, begotten with a spiritual begetting, 
of the Love of God and love of the brethren, of the Son of God 
as come in the flesh, are specially characteristic of both books. 
In both, Jesus is the ‘‘ Saviour of the world” and the ‘ Only 
begotten Son ” of God. 

The opening sentences of 1 Jn. form a prologue to the 
Epistle, similar in several respects to the prologue to the 
Gospel. Thus we have in 1 Jn, 19, 8 jy dx’ dpyis, 8 
dxnxdaper, 8 éwpdxapey rois épborpois iuav, 8 eardueba xat 
at xeipes Hyd efyrddycay, wept tod Adyou THs Luijs—Kal } Lod 
épavepaby xtA.—drayyéAdopey xal dpiv. & Aéyos tis Luis 
is equivalent to ‘‘ the Word who gives Life” or ‘the Word 
who has life in Himself” (see on 6% for parallel phrases). 
This is exactly the conception of 6 Adyos set out in Jn. 14 


1 Holtzmann and Pfeiderer do not accept this. But the unity of 
authorship is upheld by the majority of critics, ¢.g. Jiilicher, Wrede, 
Harnack, E. A. Abbott, as well as by more conservative scholars, 
Dionysius of Alexandria was the first to argue the matter, and the 
Teasons which he produced for the unity of authorship are still con- 
vineing (Eus, H.E. vii. 25). 
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(where see note), dz’ dox7s does no# refer here to the beginning 
of the Incarnate Life or of the public ministry of Jesus (as at 
Jn. 15%, where see note), but to the eternal and prehistoric 
origins of that life (as at Jn. 8“ ; cf. x Jn. 2%. 4 36), Here, again, 
we go back to é dpyp fv 6 Adyos (Jn. 1). eMeacdpeOa is the 
verb used (Jn. 174) of actual bodily seeing, and épavepsiby is 
the right word for the manifestation on earth of the Life of the 
Word (see on Jn. 14). ‘* That which was in being eternally, 
that which we have seen with our own eyes and touched with 
our own hands of the Word of Life, the Life which was made 
manifest in the flesh—rAa# we declare to you.”? 

In this preface, the writer of the Epistle, while he does not 
offer any personal witness as to the historical incidents of the 
ministry of Jesus, claims to have seen Him in the flesh, just 
as the writer of the Prologue to the Gospel does: ¢Geavdpyeba 
vyv Sdfav avrod (144, where see note). The use of the first 
person plur, for testimony to the broad facts of Christian 
experience appears both in the Gospel (14 34, where see note) 
and in the Epistle (1 Jn. 41); while in the body of the Epistle, 
the personal relation of the writer to his correspondents is 
shown by the frequent use of ‘‘ I,” as contrasted with ‘‘ you.” 

The number of verbal coincidences between the Gospel and 
Epistle is very large. Lists have been printed by Holtzmann, 
and also by R. Law,? and need not be reproduced here. The 
similarity extends to grammar as well as to choice of words and 
of phrases; cf., ¢.g., the elliptic use of dA’ iva (Jn. 93, 1 Jn. 21%), 
the emphatic use of ras 6 with a pres. part. (Jn. 34% 1 Jn. 
3. #10) the collective use of wav 6 (Jn. 6%, 1 Jn. sf).  exetvos 
is used sometimes of Christ as the main subject of the sentence, 
as it is in the Gospel (see on 18), The constr, morevew els 
{see on 11%), frequent in the Gospel, is found also in x Jn. 5° 23, 
There are, indeed, some differences, especially in the use of 

icles, oy, so frequently expressing historica] transition 
in the Gospel (see on 174), does not appear in the Epistle, which 
is not a narrative. 68é, which is found 272 times in the Gospel, 
very often in dialogue, is only used 8 times in the Epistle? 
But, on the whole, the linguistic similarities are far more 
striking than the divergences. 

The Epistle probably is a little later in date than the Gospel, 
the characteristic doctrines of which reappear occasionally in 
a slightly modified form. In both books the spiritual presence 


1 For a trenchant criticism of Westcott’s exegesis of 1 Jn. 1', see 
R. Law, The Tests of Life, pp. 43, 354- 

*L.c. pp. 341 £. See also Brooke, Ths Epp. of St. John (pp. ii ff.). 

3 Cf. Law, te pp. 346 @., for some divergences of style ; and see 
Moffatt, Introd., p. 590 f. 
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of Christ with His people is taught, as in both Eternal Life is 
at once a present reality and a future hope! In both, again, 
judgment is a present fact, as well as a xpioi of the future, 
which was its significance for Judaism (cf. Jn. 5%-*). But 
the Epistle (427) lays more stress on the judgment of the future 
than the Gospel does; to the writer in his later work it seems 
as if Antichrist has come already (43), and that ‘‘ the last hour ” 
is at hand (2'8- 2%), In the Gospel (cf. 14%) as well as in the 
Epistle (2%), the Parousia or Second Coming of the Lord is 
contemplated; but there is a difference of emphasis, — : 

In the Epistle, the controversies with Judaism, with which 
the narrative of the Gospel has much to do, have dropped out 
of sight; and Gnosticism, only hinted at in the earlier work, 
has come into full view as the most formidable opponent of the 
Christian religion (x Jn. 4%). The necessities of the case 
prompt a fuller (although not a deeper) treatment of sen and 
of the atoning and cleansing efficacy of the Passion of Christ 
than is found in the Gospel. Cf. 1 Jn. 18-2? 3? 4! with Jn. 
1? 3% 768, It is implied, but not asserted, in the Gospel (14'*) 
that Jesus is the first Paraclete, the Spirit being ‘‘ another” 
whom He will send; but Jesus is explicitly described only in 
x Jn. 2) as our Paraclete or Advocate with God. 

The doctrine of the mutual indwelling of God and man, 
again, appears in a slightly different form in the Gospel and 
in the Epistle. In the Gospel the disciple abides in Christ, and 
Christ in him (6 rs}; but in the Epistle he who has faith 
in Christ abides in God and God in him (41). ‘ The 
Gospel is Christocentric, the Epistle Theocentric.”* In the 
former Christ’s own teaching about His Person is reproduced; 
in the latter its practical significance for the children of God is 
expounded. 

We have elsewhere? called attention to the verbal citation by 
Polycarp of x Jn. 424 and to the statement of Eusebius that 
Papias ‘‘ used testimonies from this Epistle.”* The evidence 
of its acceptance by Irenzus, the Epistle to Diognetus, the 
Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne, and Clement of 
Alexandria, is as clear as is that for the Gospel. 


B. THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES 


The two short letters, 2 Jn. and 3 Jn., which might each 
have covered a single sheet of papyrus, are private letters of 
exhortation; 3 Jn. being addressed to one Gaius, and 2 Jn, 
either to a Christian lady of position or to a particular Church, 

1 See p. clx, "Cf. Law, be. p. 355. 
* Pp. lxxii. *P. liii. 
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Origen mentions that they were not accepted by all, and 
Eusebius says that some placed them among the dvrAcyépeva 
or controverted books; but their occasional character may well 
have prevented them from being ranked as Canonical Scripture, 
in some quarters, when the idea of a Canon of the New Testa- 
ment was being anxiously examined. 

That they were written by the same hand that wrote the 
First Epistle has been often disputed, both in ancient and 
modern times. But the internal evidence which the three 
Epistles present of a common author is strong. Thus em- 

hasis is laid on ddyee (2 Jn.'2, 3 Jn.® 12) and on “walking 
in the truth ” (2 Jn.4, 3 Jn.* 4); on dydey (2 Jn.8, 3 Jn.%, which 
is the love of the brethren, after the ‘new commandment ” 
of Christ (2 Jn.§, 3 Jn.§); on ‘‘ abiding” in the teaching of 
Christ (2 Jn.*; cf, Jn. 8°); on the joy of Christian disciples 
being fulfilled (2 Jn.1*; cf.1 Jn. 14); on the value of paprvpia 
(3 Jn.™); on the confessing that Jesus Christ came in the flesh, 
#5 opposed to the doctrine of Antichrist (2 Jn.?, 1 Jn. 42. *); 
on sin forbidding the vision of God (3 Jn.™, x Jn. 35. These 
are all doctrines and precepts characteristically Johannine, 

There are also in 2 and 3 Jn. turns of phrase which recall 
ain nha reat First Epistle. Cf. 2 Jn.® @edv ote Exec with 
i Jn. 51° 6 dywy rev vidy: 3 Jn.1® olSas dre a Be 
drnbys gor with Jn, 21%: 3 Jn.2® xat ra Papen and 
with Jn, 15°? xat dyets 88 poprepeire. Charles calls attention . 
to the use of ya with the participle, which is found in Jn. (11 
times), 1 Jn. (8), 2 Jn. (2), 3 Jn. (1), although never in the 
Apocalypse. 

We hold that the cumulative evidence thus available from 
the style and diction of two short letters sufficiently proves that 
they are written by the same hand that wrote the Gospel and 
the First Epistle. 

_ We next observe that the writer of 2 and 3 Jn. describes 
himseif to his correspondents as 6 xpeoBurepos, as if that were 
a description of his personality which would identify him 
without question. He is ¢4e Presbyter, although there were, 
no doubt, many other presbyters in the Christian community. 
Now, as we have already pointed out, xpecPérepos is never 
used (for 1 Pet, 51 is not really an exception) of one of the 
Twelve.? And, further, 3 Jn. shows that a certain Diotrephes 
had actually repudiated the writer’s authority. This would 
have been strange indeed if the writer had been recognised 


ee rise con i, P.2 mr = other minute points of 

gram: w su view tha ospel and all i 

&te from the same aad: = aa aa 
* See p. xlvii above. 
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as one of the original apostles. But the writer has a distinctive 
title; he is The Preshyter, & xpexPvrepos, 2 title which is only 
found elsewhere in its use by Papias as descriptive of ‘‘ John 
the Presbyter, the disciple of the Lord.” 1 We thus go back 
for the authorship of 2 and 3 Jn. to the conclusion which Jerome 
mentions? as held by some in his day, viz. that they were 
written by John the presbyter. 


C. GENERAL CONCLUSION AS TO AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE GOSPEL AND THE EPISTLES 


The author of 2 and 3 Jn. is also the author of 1 Jn.; and 
we have already observed that this longer Epistle was written 
by one who claims to have been in the company of Jesus when 
on earth, #.e. that he heard and saw and touched Him.> This 
corroborates our identification of ‘*‘ the Presbyter”’ of 2, 3 Jn. 
with John the presbyter, who was 4 disciple of Jesus—that is, 
who belonged to the outer circles of disciples although not 
one of the Twelve. 

Hence we conclude that, since as to style and diction and 
theological standpoint, the Gospel is not to be distinguished 
from the First Epistle, John the presbyter was the writer and 
editor of the Fourth Gospel, although he derived his narrative 
material from John the son of Zebedee. John the presbyter, 
in short, is the evangelist, as distinct from John the apostle, 
who was the zsiness to whose testimony the evangelist appeals 
(19% 21%), To the mind of the early Church at Ephesus, it 
was the evzdence for the words and deeds of Jesus’ life and 
death that was the important matter; and for this they had the 
testimony of the last of the apostles. The language of Poly- 
crates * and of Irenzeus,’ not to speak of the widespread tradi- 
tion that the Gospel was of written by the apostle’s own hand, 
but was dictated to a disciple, is consonant with the conclusion 
that has emerged from an examination of the style of the several 
Johannine books. 


(v1) THE APOCALYPSE IS NOT BY JOHN THE PRESRYTER, 
BUT PROBABLY BY JOHN THE APOSTLE 


An examination of the style and diction of the Fourth 
Gospel shows that it is not from the same hand that wrote the 


1 See p. lii above. 4 De irr, tll. 9. *P. ix. ¢p, xivii. 
§ This is, substantially, the view of Harnack: “ That in some way, 
John, the son of Zebedee, is behind the Fourth Gospel must be ad- 
mitted, and hence our Gospel is to be considered as a Gospel of John 
the presbyter, according to John the son of Zebedee ” (Chronol., i. 677). 
PL TP, xlvii. 
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Apocalypse, while it markedly resembles in these respects 
the Johannine Epistles, and especially the First Epistle. 

The vocabulary of Jn. is small. In the Johannine writings 
only 990 words are used altogether, and in the Gospel only 919, 
The Apocalyptist has an even scantier vocabulary of 866 
words. Only 44: words are common to both writers; #.e. 
Jn. has 545 words not used by the Apocalyptist, while the 
Apocalyptist has 425 not used by Jn. 

Among Jn.’s ggo words, there are 84 exclusively Johannine, 
é.¢, not occurring elsewhere in the N.T.; 74 of these are found 
in the Gospel only, viz. : 

dyyddAnv, dAcevew, dAaxober, dAdy, dvOpaxid, dvrdciv, dyrAnpa, 
dxpovvaywyos, apyerpikhwos, Baiov, BiBpwonew, -yever}, yépov, 
yAworsxopaoy, puev, Siafwvrivar, éyxatia, exvevev, typo, 
duadpiov, euguady, ekvrvilew, exdparos, érevdurys, exexpiev, HAos, 
BevreBSyjs, icy, Opéypa, xetpior, xéppa, xepparirris, xyroupds, 
xARpa, Koipnots, KokupfyOpa, xopipsrepov, xpiGivos, déevriov, Aitpa, 
Aoyxn, pETOdy, peTpYTIS, po}, virrewv, Slay, dvdptov, sPdptov, 
wovfepds, wepdeicbar, mérpos, aérepoy, xpofartxy, apofdrvr, 
mpocairys, rpooxwyris, mpoopaytoy, trépva, wricpa, piety, cxéos, 
« yyia, ouyxpycba, owacépyerGat, teraptaios, retpdpyvos, 
rirhas, tdpia, idavrds, pavds, ppayeAAtoy, xeipappos, XoAGY, Yruystov.2 

The subject-matter of the Apocalypse naturally calls for a 
vocabulary distinct from that of either the Gospel or the 
Epistles; and reasons may be found for some obvious differ- 
ences. Thus the Apocalyse treats much of sorrow and warfare, 
and accordingly it has zdcyew, roAcyes, wévBos, dropov}, which 


‘Jn,-does not use ; on the other hand, jn. has éAmts, xapa, which 


are not mentioned in Apoc, Again, the words cikdyv, pvorjpioy, 
vats, ovy}, codia, which the Apoc. uses, ate studiously avoided 
by Jn., probably because of their place in Gnostic doctrine, 
and the same may be said of his avoidance of the mystica] 
numbers seven? and ten, both of which appear in the Apoc. 
Perhaps Jn. avoids miorts (only in 1 Jn. 5*, four times in Apoc.) 
for a similar reason, while he uses rurrevew a hundred times 
(see on 17). -yviors is used by neither author. 

Other divergences, however, are not susceptible of such 
an explanation. The variety of use of dAyOyjs, ddybuwes, is 
puzzling (see on 1°), Jn. never uses drdorodos of the Twelve 
(but see on 13)%), while the Apoc. never uses Jn.’s favourite title 
Babyris (see on 27), So, too, Jn. avoids zpecPurepos (except 


1The words dyyedla, dvrixpwros, éxidéyecOus, Dracubs, vinn, Girorpw- 
retvew, prvapelv, ydprys, xploya are only found in the Johannine Epistles, 
rn is found both in Gospel and 1 Ep., but nowhere else in 
4 See p. ixxxix. 
e 
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i i Suvapts, 

n.J, 3 Jn.2), while the Apoc. has it a dozen times. pts, 
ACs Brad eae used in the Apoc., do noe appear = 
Jn., although we might have expected to find them e = 
report of the Gospel miracles. The Apoc. has dp ag 
Christ), pvijua, wérpa, overs, : yevdis, while jn. uses 
synonyms dpvds, prquetav, wérpos, dvOpwrroxrovos, oar 
Where the Apocalyptist writes ‘lepouradyjy, Jn. has “IepoodAvye. 
(see on x), . i ste 

With the use of prepositions, adverbs, and conn z 
particles, Jn. is more a home than is the Apocalyptist. None 
of the following appears in Apoc.: dwép (16 times io 
ori (1), ov (3), 96 (9); #80 (18), vBr (30), xabeis (45), wey (8). 
emi, on the contrary, is four times as frequent in Apoc. as in 
Jn. To these may be added ddad (120 Jn., 13 Apoc.), rie 
(jo Jn., 17 Apoc.), and Jn.’s favourite ofy (see on 1 Pos 
the Apoc, it occurs only 6 times and always as illative). 
the other hand, the prep. évirrov with the gen. is only use 
thrice by Jn.; but 34 times by the Apocalyptist, where it 2 
probably due to Semitic influence. The instrumental = o 
é& in the Apoc. is found 33 times, although hardly at all in 

. however, on 13). 
he proper pale and "fudvys are always anar- 
throus in Apoc.; whereas the usage is different in Jn. (see on 
1.50), The Apoc. never uses the possessive pronouns ‘nérepes 
(twice in Jn.), duérepos (3), os (6), Tues (15), while duds, w: 
is used by Jn. forty times, appears only in Rev, 2”. 

More remarkable than any differences in diction are the 
differences in the constructions used by Jn. and the Apocalyptist. 
The grammar of the Apocalypse has been thoroughly studied 
by Charles, who brings out its Hebraic character1 Its Greek 
is unique in its solecisms, and points to a certain piel pepe 
in using the Greek language on the part of its author, who 
thinks in Hebrew or Aramaic throughout. The Greek of the 
Apocalypse has none of the idiomatic subtleties which meet 
us in the Fourth Gospel # (see, ¢.g., note on 3°). ne 

It was held by some critics in the nineteenth century that 
the Apocalypse was written in the time of Nero; and thus a 

eriod of perhaps twenty years intervened between it and the 
Ecc of the Fourth Gospel. Here, it was supposed, we may 
find time for a fuller mastery of Greek style being To Garnel 
the author of the Apocalypse, before he wrote the Gos r 
However, the Neronic date of the Apocalypse is now abandone 
by most scholars, who have reverted to the traditional date in 
ion, i. pp. oxvii-clix. : 

shor ae errant Of Dioaysins of Alexandria as to difference of 

style, cf. Euseb. H.E. vii. 25, and see p. lvi. 
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the reign of Domitian; so that we cannot reckon on any long 
interval between the issue of the two books.! The differences 
between the Greek of Gospel and Revelation are so marked 
that we cannot account for them by the assumption that the 
common author altered his style so fundamentally in a short 
iod. 

ee must here be made to Dr. Burney’s theory that 
the Fourth Gospel was of Aramaic origin, and that its Greek 
is only translation-Greek, betraying its Aramaic base at every 
point.* Despite the established facts that behind the Fourth 
Gospel there was a Jewish mind, and that an undertone of 
Semitic ways of thought and speech may be discerned in its 
language (see further, p. Ixxxi), Burney’s view has not been 
generally accepted by scholars. Many passages that have been 
cited by him and others as Aramaic in form are quite defensible 
as Greek; see, ¢.g., on 3% 721 85 rol2, See also the notes on 
10. 9% ro 12% Classical parallels can be produced # 
for the diction in 4? 8% o@. % 1423 768. 27 773 1g* 20! (see notes 
in Joc.), which show that Jn’.s Greek in these places is not the 
Greek of a mere translator. At 3 rol. & it is true that a 
precise Greek parallel cannot be cited, but even at these points 
an Aramaic origin is not suggested, nor can Jn.’s Greek be 
challenged. Another difficulty in the way of accepting Burney’s 
theory is the identity of style between the Gospel and the First 
Epistle. The latter is, admittedly, an original Greek letter, 
and its author is not to be distinguished from the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel (see p. Ixi). 

To return to the Apocalypse. There are, indeed, some 
similarities in language as in thought with the Gospel, 

Both authors, ¢,g., quote Zech, 12! with eLexévtycay, which 
is not the LXX rendering (see on Jn. 19”). But this only 
Proves the common use of a prevalent translation of the 
Masoretic text. olres éf¢exévrqaay in Rev. 1? does not refer to 
the piercing of the Lord’s side, which is mentioned only by Jn., 
but to those who crucified Him. The phrase rypeiy ray Adyov 
OF typeiv vas evrodds is frequent both in Jn. and in Apoc. 
(cf. Rev. 3% 20 2278 12? 31438 and see on jn. 8% 1415), 


1 Hort, who was a supporter of the Neronic date, acknowledged 
that without a considerable interval of time between the two books, 
ees of authorship cannot be maintained (4 pocalypse of St. John, 
p. xi). 

* The Aramaic Origin of ihe Fourth Gospel, by C, F, Burney (1922). 
He ascribes as Gospel and Apocalypse to John the presbyter (see 
Pp. 149-152). : 

bd Lighifoct, who urges the Aramaic flavour of the Greek, goes so 
far ree say that there are “ no classicisms ” in Ja. (Biblical Essays, 
P. 135). 
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Cf. also 8 Supdv épyéoGw (Rev, 2217) with Jn. 7, where see 
note. The verb vixdy, ‘to overcome,” is applied to Christ 
both in Jn. and in Apoc., but nowhere else in the N.T. (see 
on Jn. 16%). Both writers express the same idea when they 
speak of Christ as 6 dvds rod Geod (Jn. 1), or 73 dpvioy (Rev. 
2 passim), The phrase éyd dys introducing great utterances 
of Christ is also used, in both Apoc, and the Fourth Gospel, 
in the same way? i 

Apart from verbal correspondences of this kind, the 
Christology of Apoc. has marked resemblances to that of the 
Fourth Gospel. That Christ is Judge (Rev. 61°), that He was 
pre-existent (Rev. 17? 34), and that He had divine knowledge of 
men’s hearts and thoughts (Rev. 2”) are thoughts familiar to 
Jn. And that the abiding of God with man is a permanent 
issue of Christ’s work is a specially Johannine dogma (cf- 
Rev. 3” 213 with Jn. 14%). The application of the mysterious 
title “the Word of God” to Christ in Rev. 19 prepares 
the reader for the more explicit Logos doctrine of the Prologue 
to the Gospel.? . jf 

These similarities cannot outweigh the differences which 
compel us to recognise that the Gospel and the Apocalypse 
proceed from different hands; but they point to some contact 
between the two writers. The simplest explanation is that 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel had sat at the feet of the 
Apocalyptist as a disciple. If the Apocalypist was John the 
son of Zebedee (a view which seems to the present writer 
to be reasonable *), then from a new angle we reach the con- 
clusion that John the son of Zebedee is the ‘‘ witness ” behind 
the Fourth Gospel, which was, however, written by a younger 
disciple of Christ. 


(vis) SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT AS TO AUTHORSHIP 


x. John the apostle was the Beloved Disciple (p. xxxvii). 
He did not suffer a martyr’s death (p. xxxviii f.), but lived to 
extreme old age in Ephesus (p. xlviii). 

"a, The tradition that John the apostle was himself the 
actual writer of both Gospel and Apocalypse must be rejected 


1See p. xviii. ®P, cxlii. 

3 See Enarles, Revelation, vol. i. p, xxxii, for other resemblances. 

+ This is too large a question to be argued bere. Charles holda 
that John the seer is a personage distinct not only from John the 
presbyter but also from John the apostle, and his careful study of the 
authorship of the Apocalypse challenges scrutiny. But much of his 
argument depends on the hypothesis that Jobn the apostle was put 
to death by the Jews at an early date, This I am unable to accept 
for the reasons set out above (pp. xxxviii-xlv}. 
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because of the far-reaching difference of style between the two 
books (p. 1xv). 

3. The theory that John the apostle was the sole author 
of the Gospel is not established by its general recognition 
(p. lix) in the second and following centuries as “‘ the Gospel 
according to St. John.” That may unhesitatingly be accepted, 
jn the sense that John was behind it, and that it represents 
faithfully his picture of Jesus Christ, and reproduces His teach- 
ing. It was this that the early Church deemed to be of im- 
portance, and not any literary problem as to the method by 
which the reminiscences of John the apostle came to be re- 
corded, The reason why the Second Gospel was regarded 
as authoritative was because it reproduced the witness of Peter, 
and not because it was known to have been compiled by Mark. 
The ground of its authority was belief in its apostolic origin, as 
Papias tells us.1 This it was which was claimed for the Fourth 
Gospel by the elders of the Church at Ephesus (21*), where, 
as Irenzeus says (p. xlvii), it was first published, and this it was 
which gave it authority. There could be no higher testimony 
than that of John the Beloved Disciple. But that he wrote 
it with his own hand is not asserted by the second-century 
Fathers; and the only traditions that remain as to the manner 
of its composition (pp. lvi ff.) reveal that John was #of regarded 
as the sole author by those who accepted his Gospel as 
canonical, 

4. Further, the internal evidence of the Gospel indicates 
that the writer was a distinct person from the ‘‘ witness” to 
whom he appeals. The certificate of authentication in 21% 
is written by the same person who wrote the Gospel as a whole, 
for the style is identical with the style of Jn. throughout. No 
doubt it is the certificate not of the evangelist avowedly, but 
of the elders of the Church; nevertheless it is written for them 
by Asm, and the writer is distinct from the Beloved Disciple 
whose witness is certified as true. And the language of 19% 
(where see note) is even more conclusive, as distinguishing 
between the evangelist and his authority. 

5. We shall see that the evangelist not only sometimes 
corrects the statements of the Synoptists (p. xcviif.), but that 
he occasionally adopts the actual words used by Mk. and Lk. 
{p. xcvi f.). Now that he ventures to correct anything told in 
the earlier Gospels, shows that he is relying on an authority 
that cannot be gainsaid, Jn. depends on the Beloved Disciple, 
and is careful to reproduce his corrections of the curreni 
evangelical tradition. On the other hand, he is thoroughly 
familiar with the phrases in which Mk. and Lk. embody that 

1 See Eusebius, H.E. iii. 39. 15. 
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tradition, and he does not scruple on occasion to make them 
his own. This is quite natural on the part of one who is telling 
a story as to the details of which he has not personal know- 
ledge, although Jn. was, in a sense, paSyris ToS xvptov (p. li). 
He follows his authorities verbally, for such was the literary 
habit of the time. But it is improbable that the aged apostle, 
John the son of Zebedee, would have fallen back on the words 
of others when he could have used words of his own. This is 
specially improbable when we remember that John was not 
slow to correct when necessary what Mk. and Lk. had recorded. 
An examination of the relation to the Synoptics of the Fourth 
Gospel thus reveals the presence of two persons concerned 
in the production of the latter, viz. the apostle who was an 
original authority, and the evangelist who put the reminiscences 
of his teacher into shape. 

6. The actual writer (as distinct from the ‘ witness”) 
of the Fourth Gospel is also the writer of the Johannine Epistles. 
This is not only shown by identity of style (p. Ixii £), but is 
confirmed by Church tradition. 

7. The xame of the writer cannot be given with as complete 
confidence. But, if the writer, like the Beloved Disciple, had 
the name ‘‘ John,” a very common name among Jews, we 
may find here a plausible explanation for some confusion of 
him in later times with his greater namesake, There is, indeed, 
no likelihood that Irenzus associates any John except John 
the apostle with the Fourth Gospel (p. xlix); or that the Chris- 
tian writers of the second and third centuries had any special 
curiosity as to the name of the writer who compiled the 
Gospel on the apostle’s authority (p. lxiv). But the fact 
that master and disciple had the same name might readily 
lead to a forgetfulness of the distinct personality of the lesser 
man, 

8, The Second and Third Epistles attributed to ‘ John ” 
claim to be written by one who calls himself § rpecStrepos 
(p. Ixiii), which at once suggests John the presbyter of whom 
Papias tells us (p. lii). 

9. The writer of Epp. II, III. was, however, also the 
author of Ep. I. and of the Fourth Gospel (p, Ixiii); and 
thus we reach the final inference that the Fourth Gospel was 
written by John the presbyter from the reminiscences and the 
teaching of John the apostle (p. Lxiv). 

No claim can be made for absolute certainty in the solution 
of so intricate a problem as the authorship of the ‘“‘ Gospel 
according to St. John.” There are many links in the chain of 


1 For a criticism of this argument, first developed by WeizsAcker, 
aee Drummond, Character and Authorship, etc., p. 398. 
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argument, and each must be tested separately. In this short 
summary an attempt has been made to bring out the main 
points at issue, which have been examined in detail in the 
preceding sections. 


(vim) Earty CITATIONS OF THE FourTH GosPEL 


The date of the Zpzstle of Barnabas is uncertain. Lightfoot 
tentatively placed it between 7o and 79 A.D, In any case it is 
of too early a date to make it possible for Barnabas to have 
quoted the Johannine writings. In the notes on 2!¢ 34 65 
we have suggested, however, that Barnabas may refer to 


-gayings of Jesus which were traditionally handed down, and 


which were afterwards definitely ascribed to Him in the Fourth 


‘Gospel. For other phrases of Barnabas which elucidate in 


some slight degree passages in Jn., see on 81% 1683 1928. 28 2718. 12, 

Telnaes: Bishop of O atioch, suffered martyrdom between 
the years 110 and 118. His Epistles to the churches of Asia 
Minor and of Rome are deeply impressed with the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ as having come in the flesh (as eppcaed to the 
prevalent Docetism) which is characteristic of the Fourth 
Gospel (and the first Epistle), and also with the Pauline con- 
ception of the redemptive efficacy of the Passion. The idea 
of canonical books of the N.T., as distinct from the O.T., 
had not been formulated or accepted by the Church at the early 
date when Ignatius wrote; and he never quotes directly or 


‘avowedly from the Gospels or the Apostolic Epistles.1 He 


moved in the circles where the Johannine presentation of 
Christianity first found explicit expression; and this may 
account, in part, for the remarkable likeness of his thought 
and religious diction to the writings of Jn. It does not follow 
that in the Ignatian Epistles there is any conscious literary 
obligation to the Fourth Gospel, although this is possible. 
But it is in accordance with all probabilities, that Ignatius 
had read this famous book which had been produced with the 
imprimatur of the Church at Ephesus a quarter of a century 
before he wrote to the Christians of that place. He uses several 
Johannine phrases after a fashion which is difficult to explain 
if they are no more than reflexions of current Christian teaching. 
See, ¢.g., the notes on Jn. 116 38 415 519 627. 32, 53 798 929 707. 9. 
129, BL 738. @ 1.8.19 7791 26%, where the Ignatian parallels 
are cited,’ 

In the Antiochene Acts of Martyrdom (end of fourth 

7 i Ignatius, i. 403. 

Ch amy Sheet Onegin, pp. 153ff.; Drammond, Fourth 
Gospel, p. 259; and for other references, Moffatt, Introd., p. 578 £ 
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century), Ignatius is styled § rod drooréAoy “Twdyvov pabyris, 
but there is no early evidence for this.1 In his letter to the 
Ephesians, Ignatius does not mention John, although (§ 12) he 
bids them be IavAou cuppiorat rot pepaprvpypévov. But it must 
be borne in mind that Ignatius was on his way to Rome, 
to suffer martyrdom as Pau! had suffered, and this gives special 
point to his mention of Paul. He could not have cited John in 
this context, for John died a peaceful death at Ephesus and 
was not a martyr. In another place (§ 11) he recalls the fact 
that the Ephesians were ever of one mind with the apostles, 
#.¢. not only Paul the founder of their Church, but other 
apostles as well; and this is most simply explained as carrying 
an allusion to John. Indeed, that a bishop who had visited 
the churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, Philadelphia, and 
Smyrna. (as well as Polycarp himself} was not familiar with the 
activities of the great John of Asia, is highly improbable. 

Ignatius does not name John, nor does he mention his 
writings; but his circumstances could not have left him ignorant 
of the personality of the man, while the phraseology of the 
Ignatian Epistles betrays acquaintance with the teaching, and 
probably with the text, of the Fourth Gospel, 

Polycarp of Smyrna (born about 7o A.D, and died a martyr’s 
death in 155 or 156) ? was a disciple of John (see p. xlviii), There 
is no chronological difficulty in this. If, as is possible, John 
lived until 100 a.n,, although 95 is more probable, then Polycarp 
would have been thirty years old at the time of his death; he 
may indeed have been appointed. bishop by John, as Tertullian 
states (de Prescr. 32). There is no reason to doubt that he 
had some intercourse in his young days with the old apostle, 
In his Epistle to the Philippians (§ 7) 1 Jn. 4%4 is quoted almost 
verbatim, & av pi dpodAayp “Incoity Xpiorév ey capxt édndvbévas 
évrixptards éorw. There is mo certain reminiscence of the 
Fourth Gospel, although Lightfoot compares Jn. 15" with § r2. 

A Christian Apocalypse, called Zhe Rest of the Words of 
Baruch, contains a clear reference to Jn. 1° (see note ## /oc.), 
If Rendel Harris is right in dating this Apocalypse about the 
year 136 A.D., we have here one of the earliest of all extant 
citations of the Fourth Gospel. 

We have already examined (p. liv) the relation of Paptas 
(d. 146 A.D.) to John the presbyter and John the apostle; but 
it should be noted here that Eusebius tells that Papias guoted 
the First Johannine Epistle (4.2. m. xxxix. 17), and his 
recognition of this as authoritative involves also the recogni- 
tion of the Gospel. . 

1 See Lightfoot, Ignatius, ii, 477. 
® See, for these dates, Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. pp. 647 ff. 
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Bastlides, 2 Gnostic teacher of Alexandria, flourished in 


‘the reign of Hadrian (fe. 117-138 a.p.; cf. Clem. Alex. 


Strom. vii. 17). Im an abstract of a work by Basilides, found 
in Hippolytus (Ref. vii. 22), the words of Jn. 1* are quoted 
verbally. ‘‘ This, says he, is what is called in the Gospels 
dy 73 pas T3 GAnOwer & durife wdvra avOpwrov épydpevay eis tov 
xéopov.” There is a later reference to Jn. 2* (Ref. vii. 27). 
¥f Hippolytus is quoting here the work of Basilides himself, 
as distinct from books written by members of his school, 
the citation of 1° seems to prove not only Basilides’ use of Jn., 
but his acceptance of it as among ‘‘ the Gospels” generally 
recognised. This may be a too bold inference, but the atten- 
tion paid to the Fourth Gospel by Gnostic teachers of the middle 
of the second century shows that at an early date, certainly 
before x50 A.D., it was reckoned by them to be a Christian 
book of special significance. 

The earliest commentary upon the Fourth Gospel, of which 
we have any considerable remains, was that of the Gnostic 
Heracieon, who wrote towards the end of the second century.* 
His endeavour was to find support for the doctrinal system of 
Valentinus, as he understood it, in the Fourth Gospel, which 
he regarded as authoritative Scripture. In his extant frag- 
ments the name of the author of the Gospel does not expressly 
appear; but it is implied in the comment of Heracleon on 
Jn, 178, which he says proceeds not from the Baptist but from 
the Disciple (ot« dé rob Barricrot adN' ard rod pobyrov).® This 


is plainly meant to distinguish words of John the Baptist from 


that of the Disciple who had the same name. 

Moreover, the Fourth Gospel was accepted and used by 
some, at least, of the Valentinian heretics against whom 
Irenseus directed his polemic (er, iii. 11. 7). It is even 
probable that Valentinus himself recognised its authority, 
as is indicated by Tertullian when he contrasts Valentinus with 
Marcion, as one who did not, like Marcion, mutilate the Gospels, 
but used the ‘‘ entire instrument.””4 The acceptance of the 
Fourth Gospel by many Gnostics as well as Catholics creates 
@ strong presumption that it had been given to the public as 
an authoritative work at a time before controversy had arisen 
between Christian heretic and Christian orthodox. And this 
pushes the date back to a period before the time of Basilides. 

1This was held by Lightfoot (Bibi. Essays, p. 108); Westcott 
(Comm. p. bevit); Ezra Abbot (Fourth Gospel, p. 82) ; Drummond 
regarded it as probable (Fourth Gospel, p. 331}. 

See, for the extant Fragments of Heracleon, A. E. Brooke, in 
Cambridge Texts and Studies (1891}. 

*Cf. Brooke, 3c. p. 55. _ 

4" Si Valentinus integro instrumento uti uidetur” (de Prascy. 38), 
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There is nothing, then, extraordinary in the fact that Basilides 
quoted the Fourth Gospel, as the simplest interpretation of 
the words of Hippolytus assures us that he did. 

Of other Gnostic writings produced not later than 150 A.D. 
the fragmentary Gospel of Peter and the Acts of John disclose 
clear traces of the Johannine tradition. 

Pseudo-Peter (§ 5) suggests 18 (see note); he agrees (§ 2) 
with Jn. as to the relation of the Crucifixion to the first day of 
unleavened bread (19%); he refers to the nails by which the 
hands of Jesus, the feet not being mentioned, were fastened 
to the Cross (§ 6; cf. 20”); he tells (§ 4) of the crurifragium, 
in a confused manner (cf. 19); and the end of the fragment 
Teports the departure of some disciples, after the Passover 
solemnities were over, to the Sea of Galilee for fishing, ap- 
parently being about to introduce the narrative of Jn. 21. 
These points of the apocryphal writer are not derived from the 
Synoptists. See also on 197% %. 41.1 

The latter part of the Acés of John tells of John as reclining 
on the Lord’s breast, when at a meal (§ 89; cf. 138). In these 
Acts (§ 97) the Crucifixion is on Friday at the sixth hour 
(cf. 19!), and allusion is made to the piercing of the Lord’s 
side (§ 97 Adyyats vicwopar wat xaAddpors, and § 101 wyérra; 
cf, 79% and note thereon). In the Gnostic hymn (§ gs), Christ 
claims to be both Door and Way: ipa dpi kpoviovri je, 
"Api S865 eiui cot wapodiry (see on 10° 14°), e Fourth 
Gospel is distorted, but that it was known to the writer of these 
Acts is certain, 

It is true that some persons in the second century rejected 
the Fourth Gospel as authoritative. Irenzeus mentions some 
who would not accept the promise of the Paraclete, and so 
*‘ do not admit that form [of the Spirit], which is according 
to John’s Gospel” (Her. iii. 11.9). Epiphanius in his account 
of heretical systems (probably based in a confused way upon 
Hippolytus) mentions people to whom he gives the nickname 
of Alogi, because they rejected the Logos doctrine of John; 
** they receive neither the Gospel of John nor the Apocalypse,” 
which they ascribed to the heretic Cerinthus.? Whether these 
persons were few or many, they held (according to Epiphanius) 
that the Fourth Gospel was of the first century, as Cerinthus 
was a contemporary of John.* It is probable from what 
Epiphanius adds, that they are to be identified with the 
impugners of the Fourth Gospel mentioned by Ireneus. 
We are not, however, concerned here with the history of the 
N.T. Canon, but only with the time of the appearance of the 

1 Cf. contra Gardner-Smith, J.7.S., April 1926, p. 256. 
4 Hay, li. 2, 3 * See above, p. xlix, 
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Gospel ‘' according to St. John”; and this cannot be placed 
gt a later date than the end of the first century. 

Justin Martyr wrote his Apologies and Dialogue with 
Trypko about 145-150 A.D. He mentions John the apostle 
once, and then as the seer of the Apocalypse: ‘‘ A certain man 
among us (wap' jyiv), by name John, one of the apostles of 
(Christ, prophesied in a revelation (dzoxadvpye) which was 
made to him,” etc., alluding to Rev. 2088 (Dial, 81; cf. Dial. 
45). This Dialogue, according to Eusebius,! is the record of 
a controversy held by Justin with Trypho at Ephesus; § 1 
places Justin at Ephesus soon after the Barcochba revolt, or 
about the year 136. When writing then of John the apostle 


aS rap’ jpiv, he is writing of one who was at Ephesus forty 


before, and of whose influence and personality he must 
have been fully informed. 

It is noteworthy that Justin does not speak of John the 
‘apostle as the writer of the Gospel, only the Apocalypse being 
‘specially mentioned as his work. This may be taken in 
connexion with the carefully chosen language used by Irenzus, 
when speaking of the relation of John to the Fourth Gospel 
and its publication at Ephesus.® It is possible that Justin was 
aware of the tradition which associated another personality 
with that of John the apostle in the composition of the Gospel. 

However that may be, Justin’s doctrinal system is dependent 
as a whole upon the Fourth Gospel, and especially on the 
Prologue, He was undoubtedly familiar with its general 
teaching. His books being apologetic (for Roman use) and 
controversial (with the Jews) rather than exegetical or hortatory, 
we could not expect him to cite verbatim and as authoritative 
the books of the N.T., after the fashion of Irenzeus in the next 
generation. None the less, the traces of his acquaintance 
with the text of the Fourth Gospel are apparent.$ 

A conclusive passage is 4fo/, 61. Justin is explaining 
how converts are ‘‘new made through Christ.” They are 
brought where there is water; and ‘‘after the same fashion 
of regeneration (dvayanyjcews) with which we ourselves were 
regenerated, they are regenerated,” for in the name of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, ‘‘ they receive the washing of water 
(rd &v 7G Bare tére Aovtpdy rototvras); for Christ said, Except 
ye be regenerated (dvayevynOjre), ye shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven. It is plain that it is impossible for those who 
were born once for all to enter into their mothers’ wombs,” 
Here we have an almost verbal reproduction of Jn. 3°* (see 

"1 HLE, iv. 18.6, 1 CE. p. xlvii, 

*The details are discussed at length in Ezra Abbot's The Fourth 

Gospel, pp, 25-48 (ed. 1880). 
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note tn foc.). Again, in Dial, 88, oie eit & Xpiords, AAG 
ger} Soavros comes directly from Jn. 1** and not from the 
Synoptists + (see note z# /oc.). The allusion in Dial. 69 to 
Christ’s cure of those blind from birth (é« yeverfs), and the 
lame and deaf, presupposes 9' (where see note). Attempts 
to get rid of these allusions to the Fourth Gospel are unreason- 
able. See also notes on Jn. 414 12 161% 1897 rgl8. % aol, a1 
where other parallels from Justin are given. With 1 Jn 3i 
may be compared Dial. 123. , 

Justin, then, used the Fourth Gospel a little before 150 A.v.; 
and at one point (4fo/. 61) quotes it as authoritative for a 
saying of Ja » 

e jatessaron ” of Tatian sufficiently shows the co- 
equal authority of Jn. with that of the Seneatsis when his 
Harmony was composed. Tatian was born about 110 A.D 
and had been in intimate relationship with Justin at Rome. 
His acceptance of the Fourth Gospel would, almost by itself, 
suggest that Justin took the same view of its importance and 
its authority. 

The Shepherd of Hermas was written at Rome about 140 
A.D., or perhaps at an earlier date? The allegorist’s allusions 
to Scripture are few, as might be expected from the nature of his 
book. He speaks (Sim. ix. 12. 5) of baptism as @ condition of 
entrance into the kingdom of God, a doctrine which recalls 
Ja. z (where see note). His allusion to Christ as the Gate * 
(ij wvAy, Ste, ix. 12), through which those who are to be saved 
enter into the kingdom of God, is reminiscent of the teaching 
of Jn. ro", He speaks of the law (rév vézov) which Christ 
received from the Father (S#m. v. 6. 3); this is Johannine in its 
thought (cf. 10"). The phrase 6 xvpios dAnOvos év warrt Aypare 
kal obey wap’ airs Weidos (Mand. iii. 1) is verbally similar to 
1 Jn. 2%. These are suggestions of the prevalence of Johan- 
nine teaching at Rome in the middle of the second century; 
but no more definite proof is forthcoming of the acquaintance 
of Hermas with the text of the Fourth Gospel. 

_ The £pistle to Diognetus is dated about 150 A.D. by 
Lightfoot.* In x. 2, 3 he speaks of God’s love for men (é yap 
Geds tors dvOpirous iydayoe), adding that to them He sent 
His only begotten Son (dwéaretde rév vidv airod rév povoyerh) 
and then suggesting that their love for Him who thus loved 

WCE pc * See Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers 
goa eects cen oe ane 
pendent of the Johannine writings. Sia Mg a ae 

“It breaks off in c. Io, and ce. 11, 12 are by a different, probably 


] , . Li i 
= = at Cf Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, p. 488; and see on 
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them will be the issue. Not only the thoughts but the words 
of Jn. 378, 1 Jn. 4? are reproduced here, In vi. 3 the thought 
that Christians are 7m the world, but not of the world, and that 
therefore the world hates them, is an echo from Jn. 177 14, 
The writer of the Epistle is not writing for Christians or for 
Jews, but for heathen, so that he never quotes expressly from 
sither O.T. or N.T. But that he is acquainted with the 
Johannine writings is hardly doubtful. See on 16”, 

A document, purporting to report conversations of the 
Risen Jesus with His disciples, and entitled Epistula Apos- 
jolorum, has recently been edited from Coptic and Ethiopic 
versions by Schmidt, who holds that it was written in Asia 
Minor about 160-170 A.D. It is anti-Docetic in tone, and 
attaches much weight to the Fourth Gospel, John being named 
first when the apostles are (very confusedly) enumerated. 
There are several allusions to Jn.; ¢.g. the Miracle at Cana is 
mentioned (c. 5 [16]); at c. 1x [24] there is a curious note 
about the test offered to Thomas (Jn. 20” ®), with which Peter 
and Andrew are associated; in c. 18 (29) the “ new commend- 
ment” of Jn. 13% is mentioned; and in c. 29 (40) Jn. 20% 
ig quoted precisely. For other Johannine reminiscences cf, 
ce. 33, 39. The Fourth Gospel was very familiar to the author 
of this imaginative work. 

The Didache seems to be indebted for some of its phrases 
to Jn. 62 1152 1711 (see notes é# Joc.). This would be very 
important if the early date once ascribed to this interesting 
manual could be taken as established. But I am not prepared 
to make this assumption or to claim that the Drdache 
was composed in its present form earlier than the third 
century.? 

For the use of the Fourth Gospel, or at any rate of its 
characteristic phraseology, by the second-century Odes of 
Solomon, see p. cxlvi below. 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs present some 
parallels to Johannine language; see on a? gi0 4% cil 7528 
But Christian interpolations abound in the Testaments, the 
base of which is Jewish, and 15% (the most striking parallel) 
may be one of these. Charles would treat the language of 1° 
as dependent upon the Zestaments ;* but this is hardly probable 
(see note in Zoc.). We cannot safely assume that the Testa- 


1 Epistila Apostolorum, ed. C. Schmidt (Texte und Untersuchungen, 


1919). 

For the problems presented by the Didache, see C. Bigg, The 
Doctrins of the Twelve Apostles, and J. A. Robinson, Barnabas, Hermas, 
and the Didache (especially pp. 93-95). 

"See Charles, Testaments of the Twelve Paivtarchs, p. lexxv. 
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ments in their present form were in existence before the time 
of Origen. 

The use made of the Fourth Gospel by Christian writers 
before 175 1 enables us, therefore, to fix the time of its appear- 
ance within narrow limits. It is hardly earlier than.go A.p., 
and cannot be later than 125. Probably the year gg is the 
nearest approximation to its date that can be made. 


CHAPTER III 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EVANGELIST 


i tad Braigelt was a Jew. 

ii e Literary Method of the Evangelist is not that of Allegory, 
ee The Idea of “Witness ”’ is faa aad 
{iv} Philo and the Fourth Gospel. 


(1) Tue EvanceList was A JEw 


REFERENCE is made elsewhere? to Burney’s explanation of 
the style of the Fourth Gospel, viz. that it was translated into 
Greek from an Aramaic original. This explanation has not 
commanded the general assent of scholars; but that there is 
an undertone of Semitic ways of thought and speech behind 
the Gospel can hardly be gainsaid. The evangelist, in our 
view, is dependent for many of his facts upon the aged disciple, 
John the son of Zebedee, who was a Jew of Palestine, and whose 
native speech was Aramaic, It is natural that the record, 
however carefully edited, of such a disciple’s reminiscences, 
should bear traces of his nationality. More than this, however, 
can be said. We observe the Semitic undertone, not only in 
the narrative, but in the evangelist’s comments upon it. The 
Style, ¢.g., of such passages *® as 31-1. 81-8 or y2 Mb~48 is yn. 
mistakably Semitic; and, speaking generally, one cannot dis- 
tinguish, by any features of internal evidence, those parts of 
the Gospel narrative which plainly rest upon the report of an 
eye-witness, and those which may be referred to the evangekst, 
whom we identify with the writer of the Johannine episties.4 
The evangelist prefers to string together independent 
sentences by the use of ‘‘ and,” rather than to use subordinate 


1 See p. Ixxii f. for notices of Jn. in Christian books written betwee 
the time of Irenzus, whose teateey is explicit, and a6 A.D. 7 
4 


9P, Ixvii, *P. xxiii, P, lxx. 
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glauses. That is, he likes the form of writing which the gram- 
garians call parefaxis. This is not unknown in Greek, but one 
accustomed to listen to conversations in Aramaic would be 
more likely to employ pavataxis than a Greek writer ignorant 
of Aramaic or Hebrew. This appears in the Prologue and in 
il (to which reference has already been made), as well as in 
Jn.’s reports of a discourse! The Oriental trick of repetition 
of what has been said before, generally in a slightly altered 
form, is very common in the Fourth Gospel (see on 3%). It is 
because of these frequent repetitions of the same doctrinal 
statement that the style of Jn. has been described as ‘‘ mono- 
tonous.” <A good illustration of repetitions in an Oriental 
report of a conversation is found at 16'*!*, where it will be 
noticed that the thrice-repeated, ‘A little while... and 
again a little while” adds to the vividness of the impression 
produced. 

It has been thought by some ? that there is a tendency in the 
Fourth Gospel to reproduce O.T. éestémonza in a form recalling 
the Hebrew text rather than the LXX version. If the actual 
author were a Jew of Palestine, this is perhaps what we might 

ect, and at certain points Jn. seems to give a free rendering 
of the Hebrew; see, ¢.g., the notes on 175 6% 72%. 4 7318) On 
the other hand, the LXX (as distinct from the Hebrew) is 
behind the citations at 217 12% 1717 19%, The quotation at 19°” is 
probably derived from some current version other than the 
LXX. No inference can be drawn from the form of the O.T. 
text cited 6% 74% 817 o¥ 1218. y5% 19%. 98 The evidence, 
taken as a whole, hardly proves that the evangelist was more 
familiar with the Hebrew O.T. than he was with the LXX; 
although a knowledge of the Hebrew as well as of the LXX 
seems to be behind the Gospel quotations.® 

The tendency of Jn. to reproduce Aramaic names of persons 
and places, and to interpret them for Greek readers, has often 
been remarked, e.g. Messiah (Jn. being the only evangelist 
who gives this Hebrew or Aramaic title, 14 4%), Kephas (1**), 
Thomas (20“ 215); the title abd? (1*), Raddont (20%); 
Golgotha (19!); Gabbatha, only at 19; Bethesda or Bethzatha, 
only at 52; Ss/oam (97). But too much may be made of this, 
Mk. (15%) interprets Golgotha, as Jn. does, and even cites 
Aramaic sentences (Mk. 5# 15%4), Mzk. also uses both the titles 
Rabbit and Rabbont (95 etc., 10). Mt. (1%) interprets the 


1 CE, 50% #0 raf. 20.71, 
*E.g. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 136 £.; and Burney, Aramaic 
Origin, etc. p. 114 f. 
1 1¢ is possible that many of Jn.’s O.T. citations are taken from a 
volume of Testimonia compiled in Greek for Christian use. 
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Hebrew Jmmanuel. Even Lk. gives the Greek meaning of 
the names Barnabas and Elymas in Acts 4® 138, although 
he does not interpret Aramaic names in his Gospel. All that 
we can say is that Jn. relies on Palestinian tradition, or on 
a Palestinian Jew (if he had not been himself in Palestine, 
which is quite possible) for his native names, and he finds 
it convenient (as Mk., Mt., and Lk. do on occasion) to interpret 
them for Greek readers. But we must not infer that his 
knowledge of Aramaic went very far, or that he was a native 
speaker. 

Jn.’s familiarity with the topography of Jerusalem is, 
however, more noteworthy. The Synoptists know of Bethany, 
the Temple, the Prztorium of Pilate, and the place Golgotha 
with its sinister interpretation. Jn., however, has more 
intimate knowledge of the Holy City than the Synoptists 
display. He is aware how far from Jerusalem is the village 
of Bethany (x17*); he knows not only the Temple, but Solo- 
mon’s Porch (108); not only the Pretorium, but Gaddetha 
or the Pavement (191%); he does not mention Gethsemane by 
name, but he knows its situation ‘* beyond the brook Ardron, 
where was a garden ” (see on 18%); he alone mentions the Pool 
of Siloam, and knows why it was called S#/oam (see on 9”); 
also the Pool of Bethesda or Bethzatha, of which he (quite 
unnecessarily) says that it had five porches and was émi 77 
mpoBarixg (see on 52). ‘The Synoptists do not tell of the visits 
to Jerusalem at which the men were healed at Bethesda and 
Siloam, so that they have no necessity to use these place- 
names. But in his account of the Passion Jn,’s knowledge of 
the various localities at Jerusalem appeats to be more detailed 
than that of Lk, or even of Mk. 

Jn. gives geographical notes with equal confidence, when 
he has need to mention places outside Judea, ‘* Cana of 
Galilee” (2? 214); ‘* Asnon near to Salim ” (3%); ‘‘ Bethany 
beyond Jordan ” (Jn. being specially careful to distinguish it 
from the other Bethany, which he knows: see on 1%); ‘‘ the 
city called Ephraim,” in the country near the wilderness 
(11), are obscure places, which, however, have been identified 
to a reasonable degree of probability. But that their situation 
should have been expressly indicated by Jn. shows that he is 
not depending ‘upon vague general knowledge, such as an 
occasional pilgrim or tourist might pick up. It is interesting 
that his one site as to which it is not easy to speak with confid- 
ence is Sychar, which he says was near the traditional Well of 
Jacob (see on 4}, The indication of the Sea of Galilee as 
‘tof Tiberias” is probably due to an editor other than Jn. 
(see on 6! 214), 
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These topographical allusions, taken together, point to 
the reliance of the evangelist on evidence given him at first 
hand and incidentally in conversation, unless we might suppose 
that he himself had personal knowledge of the places to which 
he refers. The latter explanation is inevitable for those who 
hold that the evangelist was, himself, John the son of Zebedee; 
but the allusions in question are sufficiently explained if we 
take the view that John the apostle is the ‘‘ witness” behind 
the evangelist’s record,! but not the actual writer of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The frequent explanatory allusions of the evangelist to the 
manners and customs of ‘‘ the Jews” have been supposed by 
some to indicate that he was not himself a Jew. ‘‘ He speaks 
as if they and their usages belonged to another race from him- 
self,” is the comment of Matthew Arnold? The “ feasts of 
the Jews ” (64 51 7}, “the purifying of the Jews” (2°), “the 
chief priests of the Jews” (z9”), “the custom of the Jews ” 
(19), ‘‘the Preparation of the Jews” (19%), are thus desig- 
nated. But Paul did not separate himself from his own people 
when he wrote of ‘the Jews” (1 Thess. 24, 2 Cor. 11%); 
nor does the evangelist when he thus invites the attention of 
his Greek readers to Jewish observances unfamiliar to them. 
Indeed, Jn. shows an intimate knowledge of these matters, 
He alludes several times to the Jewish regulations about 
ceremonial purification (3% 115 18° 19%), upon which the 
Pharisees laid much stress (Mk. 7‘). He gives details, as to 
spices being used at burials, not found in the Synoptists (19%). 
His use of the word rerapratos is significant (see on 11™), 
Again, he knows the time of year at which the Jews celebrated 
the feast of the Dedication, which was not one of the great 
obligatory festivals of Judaism (10). The strongest proof, 
however, that a Jew is behind the Fourth Gospel, whether as 
‘« witness ” or as author, is the familiarity which it displays 
with Jewish doctrine current in the first century, as well as 
with Rabbinical methods of argument. 

The universal claim which the evangelist makes for the 
gospel of Jesus is preceded by what is for him fundamental, 
viz. that Jesus is the Messiah (20). This thesis is continually 
present, while we might antecedently have expected that it 
would be kept in the background by one who had reached the 

Cf. p. ixix. 

* God and the Bible, p. 142, Lotd Charnwood’s comment is more 
penetrating: ‘‘In style and mind he is an intense Jew. His very 
anger with his own race is that of a Jew. No Gentile, though he might 
dislike Jews, would have shown it in the same way; he would have 
felt, e.g., n0 interest in shifting more blame on to the Jewish Sanhedrim 
off the shoulders of Pilate” (According to St. John, p. 52). 


f 
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more profound doctrine of Jesus as the Logos of God. Yet 
that Jesus is the Christ was for Jn., as it was for Paul, the 
essential germ of the fuller belief that He was the Saviour of 
the world. Jn. was well acquainted with Jewish popular 
beliefs as to the form of the Messianic expectation (11% ®).1 
He knew that it was expected that Messiah would be a worker 
of miracles, for the Jews expected this of any Divine messenger 
(278 233 32917: cf. 1 Cor. 1%); and that the miracles would be of 
specially convincing character (7*' 10%; cf. 64). Again, 7% 
alludes to the current idea that Messiah, when He appeared, 
would emerge suddenly from obscurity. The note on 12% 
shows that the eternal reign of Messiah was not unfamiliar to 
Jewish thought. The Messiah was expected to have prophetic 
powers (1 4%. *), Little is known of the Samaritans’ doctrine 
as to Messiah, but Jn. is aware that they looked for Him (4%). 
He recalls also not only their feud with the Jews (which was 
doubtless well known) but their veneration for their special 
sanctuary on Mount Gerizim (4%). 

The evangelist moves with ease in his reports of the con- 
troversies about Sabbath observance, and the emphasis placed 
upon it by the Pharisees (5! 9!*), He knows not only that it 
was much debated at Jerusalem, but also that the casuistry of 
the Rabbinical schools had dealt with it (728). So, too, he is 
aware of the contempt of the native Jew for the Jew of the 
Dispersion (7%); he knows the accepted Jewish doctrine that 
no human being can ascend to heaven (3%); he gives the 
Jewish title ‘‘ the prince of this world ” to the Evil One (125! 
14™ x61); he knows of the Rabbinical superstition as to the 
merit gained by searching the Scriptures for fantastic argu- 
ments (5%); and he makes allusion to the visiting of the father’s 
sins upon his children (9%).2 He knows that in Rabbinical 
arguments a claim to originality would damage the case of 
him who put it forward (7/5; and he knows the Rabbinical 
rules about evidence, and the inconsequence of bearing witness 
about oneself (5™, 8), Finally, the polemic described in 
ce. 5, 7, 8, 9 is thoroughly characteristic of Jewish controversies 
and quite unlike a Greek dispute. The argument placed in 
the mouth of our Lord at 10%, depending as it does on nice 
verbal points, is of special interest in this connexion.* 

1 Cf. p. cxlvili. 

4 See Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 135. 

® Many Talmudic and Rabbinical parallels to the Fourth Gospel 
have been collected by Schlatter (Die Sprache und Heimat des visrien 
Evangelisten), who specially quotes Midrashim of the second century. 
“Most remarkable,”” wrote the Rabbinical scholar Dr. Abrahams, 


‘bas been the cumulative strength of the arguments adduced by 
Jewish writers favourable to the authenticity of the discourses in the 
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These considerations, it is submitted, show that not only 
the witness from whom the evangelist derived much of his 
material, but the evangelist himself, had special knowledge of 
Palestine during the ministry of Jesus. 


(im) THE Litzrary METHOD OF THE EVANGELIST IS 
NOT THAT OF ALLEGORY 


A view of the Fourth Gospel which has many advocates 
is that ‘‘ the book’s method and form are prevailingly alle- 
gorical .., its truth depends not on the actual accuracy 
of the symbolising appearances, but on the truth of the ideas 
and experiences thus symbolised.”1 Such a sentence raises 
a question of grave importance, viz. Did Jn. snfend to write 
history? This question takes precedence of any inquiry 
into the historical trustworthiness of his Gospel. We must come’ 
to some conclusion, in the first place, as to what he meant 
to do. His Gospel is a ‘‘ spiritual” gospel (as Clement of 
Alexandria called it); no one challenges its spiritual value. 
He wrote to convince his readers that ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God” (20%), In the endeavour to do this, did he per- 
mit himself to bring out spiritual lessons by portraying scenes 
which he knew were not historical ? Is not spiritual truth, for 
him, more important than historical truth? And, therefore, 
is not the allegorical method of interpretation the key to the 
secrets of the Fourth Gospel ? 

Before these questions can be answered, we must have a 
clear conception of what is meant by the *‘ allegorical method,” 
and we must distinguish between a//egorical interpretation 
and teaching by parable, 


A 


In many literatures attempts have been made to aflegorise 
the statements of a notable book, zc. to find a hidden meaning 
in incidents which were originally set down as having actually 
taken place, or in conversations which were narrated as histori- 
cal, ‘Thus the Stoics allegorised Homer, in the interests of 
Greek religion, to vindicate the character of the gods. Some- 
times, again, allegorical interpretations were placed upon 
sacred books, not because what was narrated was believed 
to be unhistorical, but because the interpreters found in a 
book divinely inspired a spiritual meaning underlying the literal 


Fourth Gospel, especially in relation to the circumstances under which 
sagt A are reported to have been spoken” (Cambridge Biblical Essays, 
Pp. 181). : 

1 Von Hiigel in Ency. Brit., xv. p. 455 (in his article onthe Gospel). 
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narrative. To seek for the spiritual meaning of history is an 
exercise with special attractiveness for men who believe that 
history is controlled by Divine Providence. 

Thus, when Paul says that the story of Abraham, Sarah, 
end Hagar contains an ‘‘ allegory” (Gal. 4%), he does not 
suggest that it was not a true historical record of what had 
happened in the olden time; he means that the history sym- 
bolised a spiritual lesson (cf. also 1 Cor. 1074). In like 
manner, Philo sought @ spiritual meaning behind the narratives 
of the O.T., of many of which, however, he rejected the literal 
truth. He treated the O.T. as the allegorising Greeks treated 
Homer. Philo is, in truth, the father of the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the O.T., which occupied so large a place in 
patristic exegesis, and which has always appealed to those 
who feel the charm of poetry. The sactdents, names, and even 
the numéers of the Jewish Scriptures had for him a mystical 
significance, in which their true value resided, and by which 
their divine inspiration was most readily established. Because 
the O.T. was divine, it was natural to seek a deeper meaning 
in its every phrase than was apparent to a superficial reader, 

The Christian fathers inherited this Jewish tradition of the 
allegorical interpretation of the O.T., but it was first applied 
to the N.T. by the Gnostics, with whose doctrine of a secret 
gnosis it was congruous, The aged Simeon taking Jesus in 
his arms and giving thanks was 2 type of the Demiurge who 
on the arrival of the Saviour gave thanks. That Jesus was 
twelve years old when He discoursed with the doctors in the 
temple was an indication of the Duodecad of the Aions.* And 
the healing of the woman afflicted with an issue of blood for 
twelve years in like manner typified the healing of the twelfth 
on. These allegorisings of the Synoptic Gospels are de- 
nounced as blasphemous by Irenzeus, and Tertullian after- 
wards took the same line. But in the next generation the 
allegorical interpretation of the N.T. was adopted by teachers 
of influence such as Clement of Alexandria and Origen; and 
it has ever since been favoured by Christian expositors of high 
repute, from Cyril of Alexandria and Augustine down to our 
own time. Most of those, however, who have found a mystical 
meaning in Gospel incidents or Gospel conversations have been 
firmly persuaded, nevertheless, that these incidents and con- 
versations wete historical, They allegorised history, but they 
did not challenge its literal truth, 

Origen went a little further than this, He explains that, 
as man consists of body, soul, and spirit, so there are generally 
three senses in Scripture, the. corporeal, the moral, and the 
1ireneus, Her. 1. viil. 4. ‘Tren, Uc. 1. iii, 2. * Tren. ic, 1. iii, 3. 
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spiritual,’ But occasionally, although not often, the corporeal 
er literal meaning is lacking, and this applies to the N.T. as 
well as to the O.T. ‘' Non solum in ueteri testamento occidens 
litera deprehenditur: est et in nouo testamento litera quae 


-occidat eum, qui non spiritualiter, quae dicuntur, aduerterit.” * 


This applies primarily to the interpretation of precepts, ¢.g. 
Lk. 104, ‘‘ salute no man by the way,” but it may also be applied 
to incidents, Even the Gospels, Origen says, do not contain 
everywhere a pure history, but have things mterwoven accord- 
ing to the literal sense, which yet did not happen. He only 
gives one example, viz. the story of our Lord’s Temptation, 
which (he points out) could not /fera//y be true, for you could 
not see all the kingdoms of the earth from one mountain in 
Judea. Thus Origen leaves it open to an interpreter not only 
to find a spiritual meaning beneath the letter of a Gospel story, 
but also to reject the literal meaning, if it is manifestly absurd 
or impossible, But it is plain that he would only have ad- 
mitted this plea in rare cases,4 such as the story of the Tempta- 
tion where the language used is figurative; like all his con- 
temporaries he would have repudiated the suggestion that the 
miracle stories are o/y parables of edification, although they 
are pregnant with spiritual truths (see on 21%), 


B 


It is now to be observed that none of the early masters of 
the allegorical method, whether Jewish or Christian, savented 
an incident or constructed a number, in order to teach a spiritual 
lesson. Just because they deemed the Scriptures to be divinely 
inspired, they were sure that they must be edifying in every 
phrase; and if the plain meaning of the words was nor edifying, 
they sought edification beneath the surface. Indeed, the 
Gnostics always looked for 2 meaning that was not plain or 
obvious. But none of these allegorical interpreters composed 
fictitious narratives for the purpose of moral or spiritual in- 
struction. That is a quite legitimate method of teaching, as 
it is a method of extraordinary power. The Fad/es of Zisop 
were, frankly, constructed to convey moral lessons. Our Lord 

ave to this method the sanction of His own authority, for He 
bitually taught by parables, ‘‘ earthly stories with a heavenly 
meaning ”; and His example has been followed by Christian 
teachers in every age, from the Shepherd of Hermas in the 


1 da princ. iv, IT. 1 Hom. sn Lewtt .vii. 5, 

*obd2 rotruw xdvry Exparor Thy loroplay roy mposupacpérur xard 7d 
Cupariiy dydvruy, wh yeyernudvar (de princ, iv. 16}, 

“CE de princ, iv. 19, 
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second century to the Pélgrim’s Progress in the seventeenth. 
But the allegorical tnterprever and the author of parables follow 
pe cloaags paths, and are not to be confused, the one with the 
other. 

It is one thing to spiritualise history; it is quite another to 
put forth as history a narrative which is not based on fact, 
Neither Philo nor any of the Alexandrines adopted the latter 
course; #.¢. they never wrote books of which the literal meaning 
was not the intended meaning. The allegorists would have 
been the first to admit that a spiritual sense, underlying the 
literal sense, was not claimed by them for their own writings. 
Neither Philo, nor Clement, mor Origen, were writers of 
parables. 

Nor did the Gnostics compose books in the form of parable. 
For them the highest knowledge of spiritual things was not 
for the vulgar; it was only to the elect that the true yous was 
accessible, Accordingly, they applied the method of allegorical 
interpretation to the N.T., in order to draw out the deeper 
meaning (as they supposed) of the Gospels. They also re- 
wrote some N.T. narratives in the interests of Gnostic doctrine, 
a notable example of this being the Gospel of Peter, which tells 
the story of the Passion from the Docetic point of view. Other 
Gnostic books are filled with alleged revelations to the Apostles, 
or to the Virgin Mary, these revelations, of course, supporting 
Gnostic tenets. But their books are not written in the form of 
history which requires to be spiritualised before its purport 
can be determined. 


Cc 


We have now seen that the phrase “ allegorical method ” 
requires careful definition. Many writers of the apostolic 
and sub-apostolic age were drawn to “ aliegorise ’ the narra- 
tives of the O.T., and some to apply a like operation to the 
N.T. But that is not to say that they themselves wrote in the 
form of parable, viz. that their own writings have an inner 
meaning which is not apparent on the surface. 

‘Thus the Fourth Evangelist saw a Christian meaning in 
O.T, sayings and customs (¢.g. 13'8 194. %); in that sense, he 
was an allegorist as Paul was. But it does not follow that his 
Gospel was intended by him to be treated as the Gnostics 
treated the O.T., viz. that its literal meaning should be dis- 
carded, and its spiritual teaching alone remembered. Indeed, 
the significance of Jn. to his contemporaries was that he was 
steadily opposed to Gnosticism of every type. He insists that 
Jesus Christ came ¢# the flesh (1 Jn. 4°); it is the very spirit 
of antichrist to explain this away or to spiritualise it. That 
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the Word became flesh is his starting-point. He lays special 
stress on the true humanity of Jesus (e.g. 4° 11 19-4), His 


‘purpose and his method alike are wholly inconsistent with the 


‘view that his narrative is a congeries of parables. So little 
inclination has he for the parabolic method, that he is the only 
evangelist who reports no parables of Christ. Whether we 
accept Jn.’s Gospel as historically trustworthy or no, it was 
written that his readers might accept as facts, and not only 
as symbols, the incidents which he records. 


D 


Those who find symbol rather than fact in the Fourth Gospel 
have called special attention to the #uméders which occur in 
the course of the narrative; and what has been said above 
about the allegorical method in general may fitly be illustrated 
by one or two examples of the way in which it has been applied 
to Scripture numbers, both by Jews and Christians, 

Philo finds esoteric meanings in the statement (Gen. 575) 
that Enoch’s age was 365 years; just as he finds in Gen. 6°, 


which gives the average age of patriarchal man as 120 years, 


“ta divine and sacred number.” * The Christian fathers take 
the same line. Barnabas {§ 9) finds in the number of Abraham’s 
servants, viz. 318 (Gen, 14/4 17°), a prophecy of the Crucifixion. 
So does Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vi. 11), who proceeds 
in the same passage to take over from Philo the idea that 
120 in Gen. 6° is a mystery, explaining that 1+2+3+... 
15=120, while 15 is a specially significant number, because 
the moon at rs days is full. 

The later fathers inherited this doctrine of the mystical 
value of numbers, and some of them applied it to the Fourth 
Gospel, The 153 fishes of Jn, 2111 provide scope for much 
ingenious speculation. Thus Augustine (Znerr. in Ps., xlix. 
§ 9) tells us that 1+-24+3+4+ ...17=153, while 17 is formed 
by adding the two sacred numbers, ro for the Law and 7 for 
the Spirit. It is no more likely that Jn, intended this, than 
that the author of Gen, 6* intended the like comment to be made 
upon his text. See, for other examples, on 1° 2% 1923, 

Numerical coincidences such as these are supposed by their 
discoverers to reveal the significance of Johannine numbers, 
which are believed to have an esoteric meaning. It remains, 
however, for some one to show that books were really written 
in this way. Cam any parallel be produced to support the 
theory that the numbers in Jn. (38, 46, 153, etc.) were con- 


1 See below, p. xc, on the value attached to “ witness ”* by Jn, 
* Quest. in i. 83 f 
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structed by him to provoke his readers, in pursuit of the true 
gnosis, to discover what he meant? ‘ The idea,” said Hatch, 
‘that ancient literature consists of riddles which it is the 
business of modern literature to solve has passed for ever away.’?! 
The idea still survives, and in unexpected quarters, but it is 
certainly not applicable to the Fourth Gospel, in which not 
gnosis but pists is the supreme aim of the writer. The true 
inheritors of Gnostic methods of interpretation are the com- 
mentators who find in the ‘‘ Gospel according to St. John” a 
hidden purpose and an esoteric meaning. Jn. was not an 
allegorist; that réle has been assumed by his critics, who teach 
that his Gospel is written in the form of a parable, of which the 
literal meaning was not meant by him to be the true meaning. 


Something must be added about the alleged adoption by 
Jn. of a sevenfold arrangement in his work. 

The number seven appears in religious or mystical literature 
in many parts of the world,? as well as in folk-lore. Its signi- 
ficance may go back to the periods of seven days which corre- 
spond to the moon’s phases, for it is thus that the choice of a 
week as a definite unit of time probably originated. In the 
O.T., besides the use of seven as expressing an exact number, 
a use which is inevitable in all narrative, it sometimes indicates 
merely a round number (e.g. sevenfold vengeance, Gen. 4% 
Ps, 79!, or sevenfold restitution, Prov, 6"), and it occasionally 
serves to indicate completeness (e.g. the seven nations of 
Deut. 71 or the seven withes of Judg. 167, and specially as 
a feature of ceremonial or ritual observance (e.g. seven bowings 
to the earth, Gen. 33°, or the blowing of seven trumpets round 
the walls of Jericho, Josh. 64, or Balaam’s seven altars, Num. 
231, or the seven beasts of each kind for a sin-offering, 2 Chr. 
29”). Seven is a number that is common in stories (¢.g. 
the seven cattle of Pharaoh’s dream, Gen. 41%, or the woman 
who married seven husbands, Mk. 12%). It appears in 
Apocalyptic (e.g, the seven weeks of Dan. 9%, or the seven 
mountains in the Book of Enoch), as the Hebdomad, or seven 
planetary powers, plays a part in Gnostic systems. Some have 
thought that the sevenfold repetition of the Name of Yahweh 
in Ps. gz is deliberately devised by the poet so as to make it 
suitable as a ‘‘ Psalm for the Sabbath day.” 

Similar uses of the number seven are found in Christian 
literature, early and late, sacred and secular. The medieval 
idea of seven deadly sins may go back to Prov. 61, or to that of 

1 Hibbert Lectuves for 1888, p. 84. 'Cf. EB. 3436. 
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‘possession by seven evil spirits (Lk. 8% 11%). That there are 
‘seven gifts of the Spirit goes back to the LXX, which has added 
‘to the six gifts of Is. 117 a seventh, no doubt with the idea of 
even as a mystical number. The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus 
Plustrate Christian folk-lore. 

The number of deacons was fixed at seven (Acts 6° 21°), 
end this may have been deliberate. There is not much in 
Lk. which calls attention to this number; but he, with Mt., 
reproduces from Q the command to forgive seven times (Lk. 
174), and the parable of the seven evil spirits (Lk. 11%). 
Both Mt. and Lk. follow Mk.’s story of the woman with seven 
husbands. Mt., however, shows a partiality for sevenfold 
grouping. He has seven parables in c. 13, and the seven woes 
are gathered in c. 23, This indicates deliberate arrangement, 
such as does not appear in Mk., Lk. Mt. follows Mk. in 
telling 5 the feeding of the four thousand with seves loaves 

Mk, 85). 
: In the Apocalypse, the tendency of the seer to dwell on the 
number seven is inherited from previous apocalyptic literature, 
and is unmistakable, érré occurring over fifty times. 

Here is a marked contrast to the Fourth Gospel, where 
érré does not occur at all, and {800s only once (45%, It 
has been thought by some that Jn. avoids érrd deliberately, 
because of its abuse in Gnostic literature. That may be the 
case. But it has also been suggested ? that the arrangement of 
the Gospel betrays a deliberate sevenfold grouping, although 
it is skilfully concealed. We shali examine presently (p. xci) 
the sevenfold witness to Jesus which may be discovered in the 
Gospel ; but it is not clear that these forms of paprupia are 
meant to be, significantly, seven in number, neither more nor 
less. And similar difficulties beset other attempts to find an 
intentional sevenfold arrangement. 

The sevenfold repetition, in c. 6 (see on 6**) or in the Farewell 
Discourses, of solemn refrains (see on 15") is striking when it is 
discovered, but it is not clear that the number seven is intended 
thus to convey any special meaning, or that it was present to 
the writer’s mind. Exegetes have often commented on the 
seven Similitudes by which Jesus describes Himself in the 
Fourth Gospel, begining with éyd ciye (6% 812 10? 1 11% 
15' 14). But with these must be associated éyé eyed papropay 
wepl ¢uavrot (818), which brings the number of these Divine 
Pronouncements up to eight.3 

Or, again, the number of the ‘ seven signs” of Jesus 
which are recorded in the Fourth Gospel has been sometimes 

1 See p. lxv. §Cfi. Abbott, Diaé. 2625. 6. 
# See p. cxviii, 
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thought to imply deliberate arrangement. But, as we have 
shown on another page,! the wonderful works called oypeta by 
Jn. are only five in number, although a sixth might be included 
by way of inference. To Jn. the incident of the Storm on the 
Lake is not a onjetov at all (see on 6774). 

Indeed, if Jn, attached mystical importance to the number 
seven, and dealt in allegory, as some suppose, we should have 
expected him to select for record the story in which the multi- 
tudes were miraculously fed with seven loaves and seven 
basketsful of fragments remained over, rather than that in 
which the loaves are but five (6%), Both of the miracles of 
feeding are recorded by Mk. (6%* 814), whose Gospel was 
known to, and used by, Jn.?_ If he were an allegorist, the seven 
loaves would have presented a mystical meaning, which the 
five loaves do not offer. 

The conclusion seems to be that Jn. did not set any special 
value on the number seven; it is not prominent in Jn. as in 
Mt. The intentional presence of the number seven in the 
narrative and the structure of the Fourth Gospel is not proved. 
He does not deal in allegory, but in facts. 

The view that is taken in this commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel is that, primarily, the evangelist intended to present 
natratives of fact, of the truth of which he himself was fully 
persuaded. He is not only a historian, but he is an interpreter 
of history, as is shown not only by his comments on his narrative 
as he proceeds, but also by his selection and arrangement of 
his materials so as to persuade his readers most effectively 
of his main thesis (20). That he is insistent upon the im- 
portance of ‘‘ witness,” waprepia, in relation to matters of 
fact, must next be shown to be part of his historical method, 


(1) Tue Ipgea og ‘‘ Witness”? 1s PROMINENT 


The narrative of the Fourth Evangelist is, to a considerable 
extent, a narrative of controversy, He relates more fully than 
the Synoptists the story of the hostility with which the claims 
of Jesus were greeted at Jerusalem; and he recalls the 
“ evidences” (as a modern writer would call them) or the 
“* witness ” to which Jesus pointed as justifying and explain- 
ing His claims. ‘ Witness” is a necessary correlative of 
intelligent belief. 

But there is another, and a more far-reaching reason for 
the prevalence of the idea of paprypéa in Jn. It is due to 
the circumstances in which the Fourth Gospel was produced, 
and to the purpose of the evangelist in writing it.4 The book 

+P. clxxvii. # Cf. p, xcvi. *P, xxxiv. 4 See on r¥4, 
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‘was not written in the earliest days of the Church’s life, when 
terms of allegiance to the Church’s Master were still unformu- 
lated, and when the disciples in the first flush of enthusiasm 
and devotion had hardly asked themselves what was the in- 
tellectual basis of the faith in which they had found strength, 
The clear definitions of Christian theology had not yet been 
elicited by the growth of error and of misunderstanding which 
had to be repressed, But by the end of the first century in 
intellectual centres such as the Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
it became imperative that the false gaosés should be expelled 
by the true, and that the faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God, should be justified to thinking men.1_ On what evidence 
did this wonderful faith rest itself? So men asked, and an 
answer had to be given, It is natural that the Gospel which 
originated under such conditions should lay emphasis on the 
** witnesses ” to which the early preachers and Jesus Himself 
had appealed. The author is conscious, as he writes, that the 
facts which he narrates will be scrutinised by keen critics, 
and that his interpretation of them may be challenged. 

1. He begins, then, as the Synoptists did, with the witness of 
Jokn the Baptist, upon which he lingers, however, longer than 
they. The Forerunner came eis paprupiay (17 3% 55%), He 
bore witness that He who was coming was the Pre-existent 
One (15), while he himself was only the herald (1%; cf. 
3%). When Jesus came, John bore witness that he saw the 
Spirit descending upon Him (1%), and that this was the ap- 
pointed token that He was the Son of God (1). 

2, Of other human witnesses, who may be summoned to 
give their testimony, Jn. mentions: 

(a) The Samaritan woman, whose witness did not go 
further than her own limited experience would justify, and 
was therefore all the more impressive—ris yuvatxés papropotons 
Or Etréy por ravta & éroinos (4%). 

(2) Similar to the Samaritan woman’s witness is that of 
the blind man whose sight was restored (9), although the 
word paprvpla, does not occur in this story. 

(¢} The multitude who had seen the raising of Lazarus 
bore witness to the fact—éyapripe 6 dys (121"). 

(d@) The Twelve, whose authority rested on the intimacy 
of personal companionship—ipeis 3¢ paprupeire Sri dw’ dpyfs 
per’ dnod éoré (15%); cf. also 34. 


1 So in the Pauline Epp. it is not until we reach the latest phase of 
his teaching that we come upon the assertion 4 yaprupla atrn érriv 
AAA hs pat. m4), Generally, in Paul, the verb paprupeiy bears the 
sense of painful testifying, rather than of bringing forward evidence 
to prove something that is in dispute, 
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() The eye-witness of the Passion, #.e. the Beloved, Disciple, 
on whom Jn. depends for his facts—s éwpaxis pepapripyxey 
(19", where see note); whose testimony was regarded as un- 
impeachable by those who published the Gospel—otSapev ort 
dAROHS abrod 4 paprupia goriv (2174). . 

3. The witness of the O/d Testament Scriptures to Christ 
is appealed to as explicit—éxetvat cow al paprepodcat rept énod 
: 4. The works which Jesus did are His witness—ri épya 
s+ paprupel rept enod bre é zanjp pe dréoradxev (5%; cf, 10%). 

5. These works were ‘‘ given Him by His Father” to do; 
and Jesus speaks of the witness of #he Father to His claims— 
6 wéppas pe wartp, éxcivos pepapripyxey wept euod (577; cf. 552 818). 

6. The witness of Jesus to Himself. Such self-witness 
in the case of man does not, indeed, carry conviction (5); 
it is only when the Person giving it is conscious of His origin 
in the bosom of Deity that it can fitly be brought forward— 
xv dyh papropd wept tpavrod, drAybijs éorw 4 paprupia pov, Ott 
olda ré0ev FAOov Kal wat Srdéyw (84). Such an One alone, when 
speaking of the secrets of the spiritual world, could say 6 éx 
TOU obpavod épxdueves 8 etipaxey Kal Fxovrew rodro paprupe (3%). 
It is for this reason also that the witness of Christ to ‘‘ the 
Truth ” (18°?) is of unique significance. Only He could say 
éyé dye 5 paprepby wepi éuovrot, with the serene confidence of 
Divinity (8!®), 

7. Lastly, we have the witness of the Sprrit. When the 
visible presence of the Christ has been withdrawn, so that 
men can no longer be drawn to Him by His own witness, by 
the compelling attraction of a Divine Personality incarnate in 
human nature, then—é mapdxAyros . . . 7d mveten ris dAnOeias 
«> exetvos papruprice mepi euot (15%; cf. Acts 5%). 

There is, therefore, if it is profitable so to regard it, a 
presentation of a sevenfold witness in the Fourth Gospel. It 
would, however, be easy so to co-ordinate the various passages 
in which the idea of paprupfa emerges that the number might 
be reduced or enlarged; and it is precarious and may be mis- 
leading to lay stress in this connexion on the number 7.1 

In the First Johannine Epistle the ‘‘ witness ” is explicitly 
set out as ¢hreefold {x Jn. 57), that of the Spirit, the Water, and 
the Blood; #.¢. prémarily (x) the Descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus at His baptism (cf. Jn. 1*), (2) His visible baptism with 
water, (3) His Passion and Death; and secondarily (1) the 
internal witness of the Spirit which is perpetually testifying of 
Jesus, (2) the baptism by which believers are incorporated in 
Him,? and (3) the Atonement of His Cross in which they find 

1 See p. bocxix above, 9CE Jn. 38. 
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deliverance. Thus the historical witness yields place to the 
moral; the ‘‘ witness of God ” is greater than the ‘* witness of 
man” (x Jn. 5%). The ‘‘ witness of God” is that God gave 
eternal life to us in Christ (1 Jn. 5"; cf. Jn. 175), of which we 
are assured not on historical grounds only, but also on those 
of present spiritual experience—é moredwr eis rév uldy rod Oeot 
dyee ry paprupiov ev abrd (1 Jn. 5%). 


{1v) PHILo AND THE FourTH GospzL 


_ Philo of Alexandria (b. 20 B.c., d. 49 A.D.) set himself to 
reconcile Hebraism and Hellenism, and to that end his aim - 
throughout his voluminous writings was to expound the spiritual 
and philosophical meaning latent in the O.T. literature. His 
influence was far-reaching among Alexandrian Jews, and the 
teaching at Ephesus of the learned Alexandrian Apollos 
(Acts 18) was probably not carried on without occasional 
reference to Philo and his theological speculations. In any 
case, we should expect to find among educated people at 
Ephesus some acquaintance with Philo’s doctrine of the Adyos, 
as well as with his interpretations of Hebrew Scripture. 

A comparison of the thoughts of Philo with those of the 
Fourth Gospel shows that in many instances Philo provides 
useful illustrations of Johannine doctrine, which might be 
expected @ prior? in so far as both writers deal with similar 
topics, But that there is any literary dependence of the Fourth 
Gospel upon the earlier writer has not been fully proved, 
although there is no reason to doubt that Jn. might have used 
the language of Philo on occasion when it suited his purpose. 

Thus the doctrine that genuine worship must be of the 
spirit appears in Philo, as well as in Jn. 4% (see note). The 
mystical saying that the Son cannot do anything except what 
He sees the Father doing recalls Philo’s language about the 
mpecPiraros vids who imitates the ways of the Father (see on 
5). Philo contrasts the dya@és roipyv with a mere herd, in 
a fashion that is similar to ro! (where see note). So, too, 
Philo distinguishes the dio: of God from His SoiAn (see 
on 15%), Even more noteworthy is Philo’s comparison of 
the manna to the Divine Logos, which is the heavenly, in- 
corruptible food of the soul (see on 6%), And the doctrine 
of x Jn. 24, ‘‘ If any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in Him,” is zemarkably like the following: éy:jxavov 
ourerdpyew Tiv mpos xdcpoy d&ydryy tH mpos Tov Gedy aydry, ds 

ayavoy cuvurdpyew dAARAOLS POs Kat oxdros.» 

These are close and remarkable Philonic parallels, and 

1 Fragm. ex Joh. Damasc., Sacr. Parall., p. 370 B. 
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they suggest that Jn. was acquainted with Philo’s works, 
Sonne sil euurd them as establishing a real literary dependence 
of the Fourth Gospel upon Philo, but this cannot be regarded 
as certain, A large number of illustrative passages from Philo 
have been cited in the notes, sy Asst 2 used an = 
} { tt s which the evangelist uses. See 

eA Oe ee en ee, 


For Philo’s doctrine of the Aéyos, see below, p. cxl. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
SYNOPTICS 


i) The Use made by Jn. of the Synoptists. _ 
na The Chronology of Jn. and of the Synoptists. 
(iii) The Words of Jesus in Jn. and in the Synoptists. 


(1) THe Use MADE BY Jn. oF THE SyNOPTISTS. 


At some points the Fourth Gospel reproduces 4 more primi- 
tive taiton of the Ministry of Jesus than is to be found in the 
Synoptists. Jn.’s word for the chosen followers of Jesus is 
{, which doubtless goes back to the earliest period; he 
does not use the term apostles (see on 27 13"%) His account 
of the way in which disciples, both of the inner and outer 
circles, used to address Jesus, has every mark of historical 
truth (see on 15 42), Again, Jn.’s allusions to the Baptism of 
Jesus (see on 1°) seem to go back to a more primitive (and 
robably a better authenticated) tradition than those followed 
in the Synoptic Gospels; and the same may be said of his 
narrative of the Storm on the Lake (see.on 61), These are 
illustrations of the contemporary authority behind much that 
is recorded in the Fourth Gospel; it is the ‘‘ Gospel according 
to St. John,” relying in many instances on the reminiscences 
of the Beloved Disciple. . 

That the Fourth Gospel was written at a time when the 
general Synoptic tradition was familiar to Christians does not 
need proof. To the evangelist, the writer of the book, the 
outline of the Gospel story was already well known, and he 
assumes previous knowledge of it on the part of his readers. 
‘¢ The Twelve ” are mentioned without any previous indication 
that twelve companions had been specially chosen by Jesus 
(6%: cf. 613), It is for him @ sufficient account of Andrew to 
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say that he was the brother of Peter (1), of whom everybody 
knew. Every one knew, again, of the fact that John the 
Baptist had been imprisoned; it is alluded to only as marking 
the time of his ministry near Salim, viz. before his imprison- 
ment (3™). Jn. does not attempt to tell over again the story 
that has already been told to Christian disciples from the 
beginning. He omits much that is present in the Marcan 
tradition, e.g. the Transfiguration; or that was found in that 
common source of Mk., Lk., Mt., now generally described as 
? e.g. the Temptation, the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s 

tayer. In Part I. of the Gospel, at any rate, the scene of 
which is largely laid in Galilee, we might expect to meet with 
publicans, lepers, and demoniacs, or to read of the preaching of 
repentance or forgiveness, as in the Synoptic Gospels. But 
Jn, introduces none of these people and neither of these topics 
(cf., however, 20%). 

Yet Jn. does not avoid the Synoptic stories altogether. He 
has, ¢.g., the Cleansing of the Temple! (21°), the Healing of 
the Nobleman’s Son (448), the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
(6'£), the Storm on the Lake (6%*t), while he treats these and 
other incidents in his own manner, 

All this is self-evident. And since the time of Eusebius, 
at any rate, it has been recognised that Jn. knew the general 
story which we now have in the Synoptists. Eusebius,* indeed, 
accepts a tradition of his day that Jn. wrote his Gospel in order 
that he might supply what was lacking in the earlier narratives, 
especially in regard to the beginnings of the ministry of Jesus, 
This does not give us the only or main purpose of the com- 
lean of the Fourth Gospel; but that Jn. wrote with a 

owledge of what had previously been written about the 
Life of Jesus is, 2 prior, probable. 
We have now to ask, Had Jn, ever seen the Synoptic Gospels 


-in their present form? Is there any trace of his having used 


Mk., Lk., or Mt.? . Does he reproduce phrases which are 
found in any of the earlier Gospels? Such questions may be 
approached quite dispassionately. The study of the Synoptic 
Problem, which has now been continued for a century, has 
Tesulted in a general acceptance of the conclusion that both 
Lk. and Mt. used Mk, in addition to a source now lost, which is 
commonly described as Q. The words of Mk. were adopted 
11 many instances both by Lk. and by Mt., sometimes without 
change and sometimes with corrections, which in the judgment 
of the later evangelists improved the style or made for accuracy, 

1 Here Jn. seems to have amplified and altered the Marcan nazra- 


tive ce notes in foc.). Cé also p, xxx. 
8 H.E, iii. 24. 7, 
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It is possible that Jn. (¢.¢. the evangelist, not John the Beloved 
Disciple) may have used the Synoptists In like manner, it 
would have been quite consistent with the literary habits of 
the time if he occasionally borrowed a sentence from his pre- 
decessors. ‘There will, then, be nothing to surprise if we find 
in Jn, not only traditions which he shared with earlier evangel- 
ists, as well as with the whole Church of his day, but also traces 
of the actual incorporation in his text of descriptive phrases 
from the Synoptic Gospels, or from their sources. _ 

It will be convenient to state briefly at this point that the 
conclusions which have been adopted in this commentary * 
are (a) that Jn, almost certainly uses Mk.; (2) that most 
probably he uses Lk., or perhaps we should say uses Q; and 
(c) that there is no good evidence that he used Mt. at all, or was 
aware of the Matthzan tradition as distinct from that of Mk. 
(see nevertheless 6* 164 20" for passages with some similarity 
to Mt.). It is, indeed, possible that the ‘‘ Gospel according 
to St. Matthew” is in its present form the latest of the four 
canonical Gospels; but upon this I do not enter here. 


A, COMPARISON OF JN. WITH MK. 


x. The most remarkable agreements in language between 
Jn. and Mk. occur in the narratives of the Anointing at Bethany 
(Jn. 1218, Mk. 148). These narratives, and also that of Lk. 
78-9 have been compared and examined in the Additional 
Note on Jn. t2!*. Here we note only the verbal coincidences: 

Jn. 123; pdpov vdpSev monxfs rodvrixov reproduces Mk. 
143 pupov vdpdov rurttnhs woAvredois, the word moras 
being both uncommon and obscure. 

Jn. 125: 31 rf robro 7d pdpor obx erpddy tpraxogiwy Syvaphov 
kat 2666 wrwyxois; reproduces Mk. 14° iPivaro yap 
rodro 7d ytpov wpabfvas érdyw Syvapiay rpiaxociwv xai 
SoGjvat rots wroxois. 

Jn. 127: ddes airy, Wa eis riv Fyépav tod évraduacpod 
pov typjoy aid recalls Mk. 14% dere airy’. . . 
mpocdaBev pupica 7d cod pov els tov evraduopor. 

Ju. 128: rods wrwxots yap wdvrore Exere pel? Eavriov, ent Pr 
ob wdvrore dyere reproduces Mk. 14? rdvrore yap rots 
arwyods txere pel éaurav . . . ene 33 ob wdvrore Exere 

These verbal coincidences are so close that they cannot 


1 The literature is vast. See Abbott, E.B. ii, s.v. “ Gospels,” and 
for evidence from vocabulary, Diat, 1655-1874; Bacon, The Fourth 
Gospel, p. 366f.; Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documenis, 
iii, p. 214f.; and recently Streeter's admirable study in The Four 
Gospels, ch. xiv. 
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reasonably be explained by reference to a common oral tradition 
being the source of the story in Jn. asin Mk. And the care 
with which Jn. has amplified and corrected in the course of 
his narrative certain statements of Mk. (see notes on Jn. 1218) 
shows that where he follows Mk. verbally, he does so de- 
liberately. See below. 

w : A second ceemple of ite reproduction of Mk’.s words 

Tl. appears in the story of the cure of the i 

cl pie Ty e impotent man 

The command éyepe pov tiv xpéBBardv cov xal meperdre 
(Qn. 5*) is repeated from Mk. 2° Zyeipat al dpov rav xpéBBardv 
‘gov xal wepizdre. So, too, the result ios eyévero tyajs 6 
GyOpurros, xai ipev tov xpdBBarov adrod xat meperdra (Jn. 5%) 
recalls Mk. 22 jyépOy xai ebGis dpas tov xpdBBarov cpa eu- 
xpooGey xaytwy. No doubt the narratives describe two quite dis- 
tinct incidents; although, on the other hand, it may be contended 
that the words urging the paralytic of Mk. and the impotent 
man of Jn. to make a special effort would probably be similar 
in both instances. Yet, as Streeter points out,1 Jesus must 
be supposed to have spoken in Aramaic, and that the Greek 
version of what He said in one case should be so close to an 
independent version of what He said in the other (both 
including the vulgar word xpd@farov, which is not used in the 
paraliels Mt. 9, Lk. 5) is unlikely. And there is also a close 
verbal similarity (see on 5°) in the reports of the man going 
off immediately carrying his pallet. It is more likely that Jn. 
here avails himself of words used by Mk. in describing a some- 
what similar scene than that these verbal coincidences should 
be accidental. This, be it observed, is not an instance of Jn.’s 
éorrection of Mk., but of his use of Mk.’s vocabulary. 

3. The Johannine stories of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand and of the Storm on the Lake (61-4) recall the words 
used in Mk. 6% at some points. The detail d:axcotey 
dyvapivy dprot, which does not appear in Mt., Lk., is verbally 
identical in Jn. 67, Mk. 6”; the verb dvarérrev, used in 
Jn. 6%, is also used in Mk. 6®, but not in Mt., Lk.; the xépros 
of Jn, 6! is reproduced from Mk. 6° (so Mt. 14”), but is not 
in Lk.; the pronouncement ¢yd cipt, pay poPeicbe (Jn. 6”) 
Is identical with Mk. 6 (followed by Mt. 14%), Lk. does 
not tell of the Storm on the Lake. These verbal similarities 
between Jn. and Mk, are the more remarkable by reason of 
be seas in Jn’.s narrative to correct Mk.’s report at other 

oints. 

Thus the sacramental suggestiveness of Jesus lifting up His 
eyes to heaven and breaking the bread in blessing (Mk. 6, 

1 The Four Gospeis, p. 398. 


& 
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Mt. 14!°, Lk. g!*) does not appear in Jn. (see on 6”), and the 
omission is probably deliberate. So, too, Jn. avoids the word 
wAjpwpe. (see on 6") which Mk. has at 6“. And he retells 
the Marcan story of the Storm on the Lake in such a way that 
he removes any suggestion of the miraculous walking on the 
sea (see on 61), while he retains some of Mk.’s words. 

That Jn. knew these Marcan narratives, but adopted their 
phraseology only after scrutiny and correction, seems to be 
the most probable explanation. 

4. In regard to the order in which the incidents at the 
Last Supper are narrated, there is remarkable agreement 
between Jn. and Mk., as contrasted with the divergent order 
suggested by Lk. This is discussed in the note on 13%. It 
does not follow that Jn. is using the text of Mk. in c. 13, but 
that both adopt the same order of events recommends it as 
most probably historical, 

5. Peter’s three denials of his Master are described in Jn., 
as in Mk., as having happened while he was waiting in the 
courtyard of the high priest while the preliminary examination 
of Jesus was proceeding; and both Jn. (18% %) and Mk. 
(14*.%) mention fwice that Peter was warming himself 
(Oeppawdpevos) during his parley with the slaves and the 
police. Perhaps Jn. here follows Mk., while he departs from 
the Marcan story in other particulars (see on 13 181%. %. #7), 
When the first examination of Jesus by Pilate has taken place, 
the question BovAcobe ody drodiow tuiv rov Bacthéa tov “Tovdaiev ; 
is recorded by Jn. (18) in words almost identical with those 
of Mk, 15°, but not of Mt., Lk. There is thus a probability 
that Jn, 18 goes back at some points to Mk. 14, 15; but this is 
not certain, 

6. The account of the mock coronation of Jesus by Pilate’s 
soldiers and of His investment with a purple robe (Jn. 19%) 
is similar in several phrases to the Synoptic narratives, and 
suggests Mt. 27% ® and Lk. 2341 as well as Mk. 15!7. But 
having regard to the differences as well as the agreements it 
is not proved that Jn. is conscious either of Mt. or of Lk. at 
this pot, while it is probable that he is using the text of Mk. 
(see for details on Jn. 19%), 

7. The passage 12”. shows traces of the language of Mk., 
and in a less degree of Lk, (see notes x Joc.). It would be rash 
to conclude that Jn. is here reproducing, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, phrases from the earlier Gospels; for he seems to be 
following an independent tradition as to the words which the 
Synoptists ascribe to Jesus at Gethsemane. But the verbal 

imilarities are striking. 

8. The verse 20!” (see note ## Joc.) seems to indicate the 
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adoption by Jn. of words ascribed to the Risen Lord in Mt. 287°, 
where they were probably derived from the lost conclusion of 
Mk, Jn. here is aware of, but corrects, the Marcan tradition. 


B. COMPARISON WITH LK. 


x. A comparison of Jn. 12? (see Additional Note on the 
Anointing at Bethany) with Lk. 7® shows that Jn., for whatever 
reason, tells the story of the anointing at Bethany in terms of 
the Lucan narrative, The words éféyagev rats Opitiv atris tots 
wodas atrod, which are common to both narratives, disclose 
not only a traditional, but a literary, relation between them. 
That Jn. is using words which he derived either from Lk. 
directly, or from Q (the source of Lk.’s narrative), is difficult 
to gainsay,! 

a. The prediction by Jesus of Peter’s denial and of the 
cock-crowing in Jn. 13% is verbally very close to Lk, 22%, 
while it is conspicuously different from Mk. 14™®,. But the 

refatory dui duqv indicates that Jn. knew the text of Mk. 
oes (while he corrects it) as well as the text of Lk. See on 13%. 

3. Jn. 194 & 76 nyt prnectov xavdv, & @ obderw otdeis Fy 
reOaizévos recalls Lk, 23° év prjpare Aakeur@ ot odk Fy ovdels ofrw 
xeiwevos, That the tomb had not been used before is not 
told by Mk., nor by Mt., who, however, adds the word xawov 
to Mk.’s statement. The verbal similarity between Lk. and 


Jn. suggests that Jn. is here using Lk., substituting otéérw for 


otrw (see on 19% 20°). 

4. Jn. agrees more nearly with Lk. than with Mk., Mt., in 
his account of the Resurrection, both evangelists recording 
appearances of the Risen Lord in Jerusalem (see on 204), The 
mention, ¢.g., of /wo angels at the tomb (2014) is another form 
of Lk,.’s tradition (Lk. 24%). In two other instances (Jn. 
20/4. 19. 2%) Jn.’s language recalls two passages in Lk.’s text 
{Lk. 24)? %), which are treated by Hort as ‘‘ Western non- 
interpolations,” and as inserted by scribes in Lk. from Jn.? 
It is not certain that Hort’s view can be pressed, and it may be 
that Jn. is here correcting and adapting Lucan texts (see on 
2o%- 19), The relation between Jn. 12 and the Western text 
of Lk. o® is not easy to explain, but here, again, Jn. may be 
correcting Lk. 


1 For the relation between Jn. and Lk., see Harnack's brief study 
of their vocabulary (Luke the Physician, p. 224/.). He holds it 
Possible, but not certain, that Jn. used Lk, Cf. also Gaussen, j.7'.S., 
July 1908, for words and ideas common to both, 

* The addition to the text (in xBCL) of Mt. 27! is undoubtedly 
derived from Jn. 19" (where see note). 
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From a survey of these passages, we conclude that, although 
Jn. does not use Lk. as frequently as he uses Mk., he was 
nevertheless acquainted with the Third Gospel as well as with 
the Second. 


C. SAYINGS IN DIFFERENT CONTEXTS IN JN, AND IN 
THE SYNOPTISTS 


Several sayings of Jesus recorded by the Synoptists, whether 
derived from the Marcan tradition or from Q, also appear in 
Jn. in a different context. It is probable that many of His 
sayings were repeated by Him more than once. See notes on 
12% 1316 2% 75%. 21, In none of these cases, however, is the 
form of expression in Jn. identical with that in Mk., Lk., or Mt., 
while the matter of the precept or aphorism or warning remains 
the same. It is possible that éyeipecbe dyupea of 14%! was 
taken from Mk. 1447, where the same words appear. But 
Jn. places them in a somewhat different context, which may 
represent a more accurate tradition than that of Mk. (see on 
14*1), In any case, that this brief command is reproduced in 
the same terms by both evangelists is not sufficient to establish 
a literary dependence of Jn. upon Mk. at this point. 


D. THE BAPTIST IN JN. AND IN THE SYNOPTISTS 


The Fourth Gospel, like that of Mk., begins with the pre- 
liminary ministry of John the Baptist, as ordained in the Divine 
counsels to prepare for the greater ministry that was to follow. 
Jn.’s account of the Baptist’s proclamation of Jesus, which he 
represents as explicit and unqualified, is marked by vivid 
details derived apparently from a contemporary witness; while 
at the same time the language used reproduces phrases already 
familiar from the Synoptic narratives. 

(2) Jn. describes the Baptist as a man ‘‘ sent from God” 
(8; cf. 3%). This is implied in the quotation of Mal. 3! in 
Mk. 12 and Q (Mt. 11, Lk. 72%), Mk. 1* was probably 
present to the writer of Jn. 1°; or we may say that Mal, 31 was 
a familiar text from its presence in Christian festimonia. 

(4) To the Baptist is applied Is. 407 by Mk., Mt., Lk., but 
Jn. 1% represents him as claiming the prophecy for one of 
himself. 

(c) Jn.’s proclamation of the Coming One is found in 
similar, but not identical, terms in Jn., Mk., Mt., Lk. 

Jn. 115. ©: 6 éricw pou épxdpevos eurporbéy pou yéyover, drt 
mpards j.0v hy. 

Jn, 17": 6 ériow pov épydpevos, of obx elut dye dfves va Aiow 
atrot Tov fudvra tod trodyparos. 
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Mk. 17: ipyerar & loxupdrepds pov dricw pov, ob odk eipi 
ixavis xvifas Aboot tov tudera viv trobypdrwy atrod. 
Mt. 3%: 6 82 dricw pov epydpevos icxupérepds prov éariv, 

of ob« dui ixavyds 7a brodypara Barrdcas. 
Lk. 31*: pxeras 88 6 ioyupérepds pov, ob otk eat ixavos Atoat 
rov inavra tév Srodnpdrwv abrod. 
Cf, Acts 13%: épyerat per’ nt of obk eit dfvos 7d trddyya 
Trav Today Aicar. 
It is clear that Jn. 15 (see note) puts into fresh words the 
ptic phrase 5 icxupérepés pov, which is also found in 
Justin (Zrypk. 49, 88). Jn. has agcos for the Synoptic ixavds, 
but dos is the adj. used in Acts 13% (see note on Jn. 1%), 
Mk. is alone in adding «iyas, stooping down to unloose the 
thong of the sandal. Mt, has the different image of carrying 
the sandals or shoes (see on Jn. 1), but it is remarkable that 
Justin (777k. 49, 88) also has Baordou for Adoat, Jn. 
characteristically adds éyd for emphasis before dfs. Also 
ta Avow is the constr. with va which he favours rather than 
ddoat (see on Jn. 17). He agrees with Mk., Lk. in the constr. 

+ « « abrod, : 

When these variations are examined, it becomes doubtful 
whether it can be claimed that Jn. here follows Mk. rather 
than Lk, Perhaps the true inference is that Jn. and Mk. are 
following Q at this point, as was suggested by Salmon." 

(d@) Jn. differs from the Synoptists in some details as to 
the Baptism of Jesus; e.g. he omits any mention of the heavens 
being opened, or of the Voice from heaven (see on 12%). In 
particular, the sight of the dove descending on Jesus at His 
baptism is, for Jn., no spiritual vision seen only by Jesus 
(cf. Mk, 11°), but was perceived by the Baptist with his bodily 
eyes (see on 1%), and was acclaimed by him as a Divine sign 
that Jesus was the expected Messiah. This was the beginning 
and the foundation of that ‘' witness ” of the Baptist on which 
stress is laid throughout the Gospel (cf. rot).” 

(e) Neither in Mk. nor Lk. is it expressly stated that the 
Baptist recognised Jesus as the Messiah, when He presented 
Himself for baptism, although this is indicated in Mt. 3™. 
And the clearness of the Baptist’s perception that Jesus was 
the Coming One, as indicated by Jn. (1%- ®. %4), has been thought 
by some to be inconsistent with the Synoptic presentation of 
John’s ministry, and in particular with John’s hesitation as to 
the Messiahship of Jesus at a later stage, which was described 
in Q (Mt. 112%, Lk, 71%). Such hesitation is, however, not 
incompatible with a previous outburst of enthusiastic con- 
viction, as every student of psychology will recognise. And, 

1 Human Element in the Gospels, p. 52. Cf. p. xci, 
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apart from such considerations, the Synoptic tradition of the 
discomfiture of the ecclesiastical authorities by the simple 
question, ‘‘ The baptism of John, was it from heaven?” 
(Mk. 11, Lk. 20%, Mt. 21%) proves decisively that the Baptist 
had definitely proclaimed Jesus as the Expected One. ‘‘ Why 
then did ye not believe him?” There would have been no 
force in this retort, if it had not been common knowledge that 
the witness of the Baptist to the Divine authority of Jesus had 
been express.! It is exactly this which Jn. 1%* implies, as 
also Mt. 3%, although it is not stated explicitly in Mk. 1 or 
Lk. 3. The announcement of the Baptist’s conviction in the 
startling words, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God,” probably marks 
a later rendering of the Christian doctrine of Redemption (see 
on 1™); but for the fact that the Baptist recognised in Jesus 
the expected Christ, the Synoptists are (implicitly) witnesses 
as well as Jn. : 


(3) THe CHRoNoLoGcy oF JN. AND OF THE SyNOPTISTS 


The Fourth Gospel seems to have been constructed on a 
rough chronological plan more precise than appears in the 
Synoptists. Jn. does not attempt to tell the Life of Jesus in 
full; and he warns his readers about this (21%). He only 
describes selected incidents: perhaps because they have a special 
bearing on his chosen thesis (20%); perhaps too because of 
these he is able to write with special authority, or can correct 
what has been written by earlier evangelists. 

There is no such thing as a chronological scheme, properly 
speaking, in the Synoptic Gospels, although Lk. (11) recognises 
the value of orderly presentation of facts (cf. also Lk. 31:4, But 
Jn. likes to tell of things in historical sequence. His report 
of the opening week of the public ministry of Jesus distin- 
guishes five distinct days at least on which something happened 
(cf, 129. %. 48 21, and see on 12%), ‘* The morrow ” (62% 121%), ‘six 
days” (124), ‘‘ two days ” (44 11°), ‘‘ four days ” (1127), * not 
many days” (2"%), *‘ after eight days (20%) exhibit not only 
his anxiety to mark the sequence of events, but the confidence 
with which he indicates their order. Jn. is especially careful 
to mention the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem for the national 
feasts; and his statements on this head, which are character- 
istic of the Fourth Gospel, must be examined both in regard to 
their precision and their intrinsic probability, 

1. The three great festivals of the Jews were Passover, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles. All male Jews above the age of 
twelve years were under obligation to attend these at Jerusalem; 

1 See, for this, J. O. F. Murray in Expository Times, Dec. 1925. 
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end it would have been out of keeping with a reputation for 
piety for any one to absent himself. There was no similar 
obligation to be present at the Feast of the Dedication or the 
Feast of Purim, although even at these Jews were accustomed 
to assemble from all quarters. According to Jn., Jesus 
followed the national custom as to the attendance at feasts, 
of which the following are mentioned: ; 
(1) The Passover of the year 27 (2%), This was held 
- at the beginning of the sacred year, about the time 
of the spring equinox, on 14th Nisan. 
(2) The Passover of the year 28 (54), which is mentioned 
as near at hand in the earlier passage (6%). (See 
above, p. xvii, on the transposition of cc. 5 and 6). 
(3) The Feast of Yedernacles of the same year, #.¢. 
28 a.D, (7%). This was the most important of all the 
national festivals, and began on 15 Tishri (about the 
month of October). Jn. takes special note of what 
Jesus said on the last day of this feast (7*7), as well as 
during the middle of the celebration (7%). 
(4) The Feast of Dedication of the same year, fe, 25 
Chislev (December, 28 a.p.). This was attended by 
Jesus (see 10). 
(s) The Passover of the year 29 A.D., at the time of the 
Passion (11% 12). 

These records, if the order of the traditional text is trust- 
worthy, prove that the public ministry of Jesus extended over 
at least two years, and there is nothing intrinsically improbable 
in this. But it has been thought by some that so long a period 
of ministry is inconsistent with the report of the Synoptists, 
who tell only of ome Passover, and from whose records the 
prima facte inference would be that Jesus was crucified at 
the Passover season which followed His baptism. This would 
involve that the public ministry of Jesus lasted for one year 
only. 

7 have suggested elsewhere the possibility that the Cleansing 
of the Temple is misplaced in the ordinary text of Jn. (see on 
218. 23 32), Jf we could take it in connexion with the /as¢ visit 
of Jesus to Jerusalem, as the Synoptists do, then the Johannine 
narrative does not involve a longer ministry than something 
more than ome year, viz. the whole year described in Part II, 
and as many months as are necessary for the incidents of 
Part I. There would, in that case, be no chronological in- 
consistency between the Synoptists and an original text of 
Jn., which placed c. 21% somewhere after 121%. But, taking 

1 This is the period expressly assigned to the ministry by Origen: 
évuurdy ydp wav xat pias édlyous iléater (Philocal. i. 5). 
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the text of Jn. as we have printed it, the ministry of Jesus lasted 
for more than two years, which is not suggested by the Synop- 
tists, who do not mention explicitly the visits of Jesus to Jeru- 
salem for the purpose of keeping the national feasts. 

In connexion with this omission in the Synoptic narratives, 
we must bear in mind their character and structure. None of 
them professes to give a complete account of the public 
ministry. Mk., which is the oldest of them, is a record of the 
Galilean ministry only, until the last scenes. Mt. and Lk. 
are based partly on this, and partly on a collection of discourses 
of Jesus, which contained also a few notable incidents, None 
of them aims at telling the story in complete detail or in exact 
sequence. It is unreasonable to assert that events undescribed 
by them could not have happened. Positive evidence is 
always more weighty than a mere argumentum e silentio, and 
hence, unless the Synoptic accounts definitely contradict what 
Jn. tells about the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem for the feasts, 
the latter must be allowed to stand. No such contradiction 
can be alleged. 

According to Lk. (2), it was the habit of the family at 
Nazareth to go up to Jerusalem ‘‘ every year ” for the Passover, 
as all pious Jews were accustomed to do. We cannot doubt 
that, during the thirty years of preparation for His work, Jesus 
did the same. It is difficult to believe that, even if His public 
ministry lasted but for one year, He would have abstained 
from going up to Jerusalem in that year for Pentecost, or for 
the Feast of Tabernacles, which was the greatest of the re- 
ligious celebrations. Such an attitude would have shocked the 
piety of His disciples, and would naturally have provoked 
the charge of carelessness in observation of the Law. Yet 
there is no hint anywhere that it was one of the counts in His 
indictment by the priests, that He neglected to attend the 
national festivals. His opponents were quick to point to the 
freedom with which He treated the laws about the Sabbath; 
it would have been an additional breach of law and tradition, 
which the people would have viewed with grave suspicion, 
could He have been accused of disregarding the obligation to 
attend the Feast of Tabernacles. That the Synoptists make 
no mention of such an accusation indicates that none such 
was made—thet it is probable, therefore, that it could not 
have been made with truth—and hence that their narratives 
are not inconsistent with visits to Jerusalem paid by Jesus 
during the period of which they treat. But if one such visit be 
admitted, there is nothing to prevent the acceptance of several, 
such as Jn. records, and hence of the extension of the public 
ministry of Jesus over a longer period than one year, 
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Moreover, when we remember what Jesus conceived His 
mission to be, even if we limit ourselves to what the Synoptists 
tell of Him, it is difficult to suppose that He made no effort to 
appeal in person to Jerusalem, the home of the national teligion 
and the central seat of its authority, until the last week of His 
life on earth. Unless Jerusalem were approached, His mission 


‘as the Messiah of the Jews would be incompletely fulfilled. 


It is, on the other hand, entirely in agreement with what we 
should have expected from One who claimed to be the Fulfiller 
of the Law (Mt. 51”), that He should, again and again, have 
endeavoured to gain the allegiance of the citizens of Jerusalem, 
as is indicated in the report of Jn.+ . 

One positive piece of evidence is supplied by the Synoptists 
themselves in corroboration of this conclusion. The source 
called Q, from which both the First and the Third Gospels 
have taken large part of their material, places in the mouth of 
Jesus a lament over the obduracy of Jerusalem, in the face of 
frequent appeals, ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ... how often 
would I have gathered thy children together... and ye 
would not ” (ode #eAjoare, Mt. 23%, Lk. 13™). Mt. and Lk, 
do not agree as to the occasion on which these words were 
‘spoken; but, whenever spoken, they point back to previous 
ministries of exhortation and warning. They are not suffi- 
ciently explained by a reference to mere aspirations such as 
Jesus may have felt on visits to Jerusalem before His public 
ministry had begun;* they seem to imply definite appeals 
which were rejected by those to whom they were addressed. 
And of these the Johannine record provides adequate illustra- 
tion, Jn. 123-86. 44-50 corresponding to the lament preserved 
in Q. 

Further evidence of former Jerusalem ministries may be 
found in such passages as Lk. 19% 228, which show that 
Jesus, on the occasion of His last visit, was already known to 
persons dwelling in or near the capital. The owners of the 
ass, riding on which He made His triumphal entry, did not 
demur when the animal was borrowed ; 6 xtpios abrod xpecav 
éxet was sufficient excuse. And the master of the house 
where the Last Supper was eaten received Jesus as a welcome 
guest. Yet, as Drummond urges,$ these acquaintanceships 
or friendships may have been formed during earlier visits to 
Jerusalem which were not associated with any public teaching, 


1 The mention of the Temple in Mt. 4° Lk, 4° suggests an agony of 
Temptation occasioned by a visit to Jerusalem. 

® This is the explanation of Drummond, Chavacter and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel, p. 45. : 

® Loc. cst, 
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and it would be precarious to build an edifice of theory upon 
them. But the use in the passages cited (from Lk.) of the 
titles 6 xvpios and 6 diddexados suggests that these Jewish 
acquaintances of Jesus were accustomed to speak of Him thus, 
and such a designation marks the relation of a master to his 
disciples (see on 131%). They were not mere acquaintances and 
well-wishers; they were among those who recognised that 
He claimed at least to be a Rabbi and an authoritative Teacher. 
And this brings us round again to the conclusion that this 
claim had been made by Him before at Jerusalem as well as in 
Galilee. Thus the Johannine account of several ministerial 
visits to Jerusalem on the part of Jesus is corroborated by 
several Synoptic touches. And this confirms the view that the 
length of the ministry of Jesus is more accurately indicated 
by Jn. than by the Synoptists. 

2, The discrepancy between Jn. and the Synoptists as 
to the actual date of the Last Supper and consequently of the 
Crucifixion has been the subject of much discussion. The 
Synoptists treat the Last Supper as the Paschal Feast, Jn., 
on the other hand, does not represent it as a Paschal meal, 
holding that the Passover was celebrated on the day after the 
Supper, and that Jesus died on the cross at the time that the 
Paschal lambs were being killed. 

The account of Jn, is without ambiguity. At the Supper 
some present thought that Judas departed in order to buy 
some things for the Feast, which had therefore not yet been 
celebrated (13%), The eating of the Passover was still to 
come when, on the morning after the Supper, the priests 
refused to enter the Przetorium lest they should contract cere- 
monial defilement (18%). When Jesus died on the cross, the 
soldiers did not break His legs, the O.T. precept that the bones 
of the Paschal Lamb should not be broken being thus fulfilled, 
in the view of Jn. (19%). Paul, it is to be observed, took the 
same view of the death of Jesus as that of the true Paschal Lamb 
(1 Cor, 574), this being the earliest tradition on the subject 
that is extant.4 See also on 1914. 31. 42, 

When we speak of the Synoptic tradition about the date, 
we must remember that it ultimately rests on Mk., from whom 
Mt. and Lk. take the framework of their narratives of the 
Passion, As Burkitt points out, in regard to this matter, we 

1So0 Justin re. the Paschal Lamb as a oipfodor of Christ 
{Tryph. 40); and lrenzus is explicit as to the Cmicifixion being on the 
actual day of the Passover: “in eadem ipsa, quae ante tantum 
temporis a Moyse praedicata est, us est dominus adimplens pascha’’ 
(iv. Xo. 1), ier still, Pseudo-Peter follows the Johannine tradi- 


tion (Gospel of Petey, § 3). See above, p. xtix, on the Quartodeciman 
practice. 
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are not dealing with a consensus of three zndependent authori- 
ties.!. There is no doubt that Lk. (22)%) and Mt. (261%) follow 
Mk. (147°), when they all say of the preparations for the Last 
Supper, ‘‘they made ready the Passover.” Mk. 14!* intzo- 
duces this by recording, ‘‘ On the first day of unleavened bread, 
when they sacrificed the Passover,” the disciples asked Jesus 
where were they to prepare for the Feast. That they came into 
Jerusalem from Bethany for the supper is quite consistent with 
a regulation that the Passover was to be eaten in the city area 
(cf. Deut. 125); but this is no proof. Nor is the fact that they 
sang a hymn (Mk. 14%) after supper any proof that this was 
the Paschal Ha//e/, Indeed, there are some difficulties in the 
Synoptic narratives as they stand. According to Mk. 14%, 
the Sanhedrim had decided #of to arrest Jesus during the 
Paschal Feast, and yet they actually did so (Mk. 144°). The 


‘carrying of arms during the Feast was, at any rate, unlawful, 


although perhaps the disciples would not have refrained from 
this in the circumstances (Lk. 22%, Mk. 1447; see on Jn. 181%), 
To hold a formal trial before the high priest on the Feast day 
would, again, be unlawful (Mk. 145°), And the purchase of a 
linen cloth (Mk. 15), and the preparation of spices and oint- 
ments (Lk, 23%) during such a Festival, would be strange, if 
not forbidden, Finally, the language of Lk. 22 (even though 
Lk. regards the Supper as the Passover Feast) implies that, 
although Jesus eagerly desired to celebrate one more Passover 
with His disciples, yet in fact He did xo? do so. 

These considerations indicate that the Johannine tradition 
ag to the occasion of the Last Supper and the day of the Cruci- 
fixion is preferable to that of the Synoptists, who are not 
consistent with themselves. That the Johannine reckoning 
seems to have been adopted in the second century by the 
Quartodecimans is a further consideration.? 

The attempts which have been made to harmonise the two 
divergent traditions by identifying the Last Supper with the 
Chagigeh or the Kiddusch,’ or by amending the text of Mt. 
26174 with Chwolson, are not convincing. It emerges from 
the discussion that Jn.’s chronology must not be treated as 
inferior to that of the earlier Gospels; and that as to the 
date of the Crucifixion he is more probably right than they. 
So also as to the Aour of the Crucifixion, placed by Jn. at 


1 7.T.S., April 1916, p, 292, a valuable article ; cf. also J.T.S., 
Jaly 1908, p. 569. 
See p. xdix above. 
*See G. H. Box, j.T.S., 1902, p. 357; and cf. Burkitt, J.7.S., 
1916, p. 294. 
4 See references in Moffatt, Introd, to N.T., p. $45. 
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noon, which is more probable than Mk.’s dpa rpiry (see on 
n. 19!4), 

y ee have been given in the notes on 2}. % (see also 
Pp. xxx) for preferring, on the contrary, the Marcan tradition 
that the Cleansing of the Temple took place during the last 
week of our Lord’s ministry at Jerusalem, to accepting the early 
date assigned to it in the traditional text of Jn, It may be 
added that Tatian in his Diatessaron removes both the Cleansing 
of the Temple and the Nicodemus incident from the beginning 
of the ministry of Jesus. Tatian adopts the following order of 
events and discourses: the Parable of the Pounds, the Cleansing 
of the Temple, the Parable of the Pharisee and Publican, the 
Cursing of the Fig Tree, the Conversation with Nicodemus, 
the Discovery that the fig tree has withered away. He does 
not place these events in the last week of the ministry of Jesus 
(for he puts the Triumphal Entry a good deal later}, but he 
treats them as happening at Jerusalem on His last visit but one 
to that city. 

3. In connexion with Jn.’s notes of time, his use of the 
expressions peré& rodro and pera radra should be noticed. 

pera rotro, which is not found in the Synoptists, appears 
four times in Jn. (217 117-™ 19%), and always implies that 
only a short interval of time has elapsed. 

pera tadra is not so precise; it is used at 5! 137 19 as 
equivalent to ‘' subsequently ” or ‘‘ afterwards.” 4 

It is used in an even looser way in the Apocalypse (Rev, 41 
79 155 181 191) to introduce a new vision, and in the Fourth 
Gospel to introduce a new section of the narrative (378 6! 51 71 
21), the idea of causal or immediate sequence not being present 
at all. It would seem that in 3% 61 51 7! pera sara merely 
indicates the beginning of a new set of reminiscences of the 
aged ‘‘ witness ” behind the Gospel, which were taken down 
from his dictation by the evangelist who subsequently put 
the whole in shape. In these passages peri ratra is not 
strictly chronological. 


(a1) THe Worps or Jesus In JN. AND IN THE 
SyNopTisTs 


The contrast between the words of Jesus as found in the 
Synoptists and in the Fourth Gospel respectively has been 
observed even by superficial readers. Differences in the various 
books might have been anticipated. Perhaps the first collection 

11t is used thus in Lk, 5” ro4 (Mk.J 1618, Rev. 9/4, not appearing 


in Mt. or Mk.; in the LXX (as at Lk, 124 17? 18, Acts 13% 18) it 
generally connotes strict sequence. 
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of Jesus’ sayings was that included in the documentary source 
behind all the Gospels which critics designate as Q. This 
doubtless contained some stories of what Jesus did, but it 
was mainly concerned with what He sa¢d, especially with the 

bles, which were so characteristic of His method of teaching, 
and the terse, pointed epigrams which arrested the attention of 
ali who heard Him, Then we have the Marcan Gospel, re- 
presenting in the main the Galilean tradition of the Ministry, 
said by Papias and Irenzus to depend on the recollections of 
Peter? Mt. and Lk. use both of these sources, with others. 
Jn. was later in date than Q or Mk. or Lk., all of which sources 
he had probably read, but he depends mainly, for his facts, on 
the reminiscences of the apostle John, then in his old age. It 
is not the purpose of Jn. to retell the story of the Ministry, as 
it was told by Mk. and Lk., but to tell it from a new point of 
view. The story of Jesus is being misunderstood and in 
some ways perverted by Gnostic Christians, Jn. not only 
relies for his new narrative on the sole survivor of the apostles, 
but he selects for special record such facts and sayings as seem 
to him to need restatement, or which have hitherto remained 
unwritten. The authority for his facts is not mere vague 
tradition, but the ‘‘ witness” of the Beloved Disciple himself. 
The purpose of the Fourth Gospel is not to set down all that 
the writer has learnt about his theme; but to tell what may 
persuade Christian disciples of the truth of his great thesis 
that Jesus is the Son of God, in whose Name they, believing, 
may find life (20%), Jn. is not only an historian: he is an inter- 
preter of history. And, moreover, he himself was one of the 
first disciples, although not of the inner circle ; 3 he had heard 
Jesus speak, and he knew how He was accustomed to speak, 
when in controversy with Jewish opponents, no less than in His 
discourse with simple people. 

In books, then, which came into being under such different 
conditions, we should expect differences in the several reports 
of the discourses of Jesus. Further, we need not be surprised 
if there are also differences of arrangement and of style, corre- 
sponding to the temperament, education, design, and authority 
of the several writers. We are presented, moreover, with dis- 
courses, now expository, now argumentative; now exoteric 
for the public, now esoteric for the most intimate disciples of 
the Speaker; now addressed to Galilean peasants, now to the 
Rabbis of Jerusalem, ‘That there is a wide difference between 
the sayings collected in either version of the Sermon on the 
Mount (Mt. and Lk.} and the subtle arguments of Jn. 5, 8, 9, 
and again the sacred farewells of cc. 14, 15, 16, is obvious. But 

1 Eus. H.E, iii, 39. 15, v. 8. 2. 9Cf. p. xlvii, 
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if such differences were #of apparent, we should have to con- 
clude that some of the reports were unduly coloured, . 

We pass on to some comparisons in detail of the Synoptic 
reports and those in Jn. of the sayings of Jesus; and we 
find that some of the similarities are quite as striking as the 
differences. Roe . 

1. Naturally, all accounts record the authority with which 
Jesus spoke. It astonished the people in the synagogue at 
Capernaum (Mk. 172 6%), as it astonished the Sanhedrim 
police at Jerusalem who had been so overawed that they did 
not arrest Him (Jn. 74°). It was the same tone as that which 
He used to Pilate (Jn. 1897). 

2. ‘ Brief and concise,” says Justin Martyr, ‘“‘ were His 
sayings, for He was no sophist.” 1 Justin is referring to those 
terse, short sentences of which the Synoptic Gospels are full; 
other examples of which have been preserved in non-canonical 
sayings, some cited by the early Fathers, others only discovered 
in papyrus collections in our own time. It should be remem- 
bered that these telling aphorisms are exactly the kind of saying 
that would become traditional at once, would pass from mouth 
to mouth, and would be incorporated ina document such as Q. 
Paradoxes have been called the ‘‘ burrs ” of literature, because 
they ‘‘ stick ”; and one of our Lord’s methods was to teach by 
paradoxes. Mk. 2!” 37 4% 10% are examples of sayings which 
provoke the attention and so make men think. Of such sayings 
Jn. mentions some which the Synoptists also have, e.g. Jn. 
z2% (the most famous of all) and 13%. In addition, he has 
preserved some which are not found elsewhere, e.g, ‘‘ My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent me ” (Jn. 4®4); ‘* Work 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which 
abideth unto eternal life’ (677); and ‘‘ Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends ” 
(158); cf. also 12*, These are all addressed to inquirers and 
disciples, and are of a type with which the Synoptic Gospels 
have made us already familiar. So, too, the beautiful illus- 
tration of the woman in travail (16%) recalls the manner of 
the speech of Jesus in the Synoptists. 

3. It is common both to the Synoptic and to the Johannine 
tradition that while Jesus spoke in parable or mystery to out- 
siders (Mk. 4%, Jn. 10°} He was accustomed to explain His 
meaning more fully to His disciples (Mk. 4¥ 777, Jn. 167-9). 
Yet even they did not quite understand His words (Mk. 9°, 
Jn. 16}; always there was a certain aloofness in His bearing, 
and despite His tender affection for His near friends they were 
afraid of questioning Him too far (Mk. 9* 10%, Jn. 24). This 

1 Apol. i. 14. 
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becomes even more apparent in the post-Resurrection narra- 
tives, but it is present throughout the ministry in its early 
stages. 

i A feature of the discourses of Jesus in Part I. of the 
Fourth Gospel must now be examined, because it discloses a 
similarity to some of His speeches in the Synoptists which 
has often been overlooked. Some critics have rightly called 
attention to the form in which the discourses in cc. 3, 4, 6 are 
cast, and which has been called their ‘‘ schematism.” A saying 


‘of deep import is uttered by Jesus; His hearers misunderstand 


it, after a fashion that seems stupid; and then He repeats the 
saying in a slightly different form before He explains it and 
draws out its lesson, At least six instances of this may be 
noticed in Jn.: 

(a) Jesus says, ‘‘ Except a man be born from above, he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God” (3%); Nicodemus asks, 
** How can a man be born when he is old ?” (34); and then Jesus 
repeats the saying in the form: ‘‘ Except a man be born of 
{water and] the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
God ” (3°), explaining it further in vv. 6, 7,8. Nicodemus does 
not understand all at once (3°). 

(8) Jesus tells the Woman of Samaria that if she had asked 
Him, He would have given her “‘ living water” (4). The 
woman is puzzled. How could He provide spring water, 
when there is no other weil but the old well of Jacob, and He 
has no bucket to draw with (411-12)? Jesus repeats that He 
can give ‘‘ water” which shall become in the heart of the 
recipient a well of water springing up unto eternal life (45- 44). 
The woman does not understand all at once (41), 

(2) Jesus says to His attendant disciples, ‘‘ I have meat to 
eat that ye know not” (4%). They think that He speaks of 
ordinary food (4*). He explains that His meat is to do the 
Father’s will (4%). 

(@) Jesus says to the multitudes who had been fed, ‘‘ Work 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which 
abideth unto eternal life” (67). They think He is referring 
to manna, and they ask Him to produce it (67: *). Jesus tells 
them that He is Himself the Bread of Life (6), and explains 
that those who come to Him shall never hunger (vv. 36-40). 
‘The hearers are not satisfied (6*), 

(e) Jesus says again, ‘‘I am the Bread which came down 
from heaven” (6), The inquirers ask how could that be, 
since they know His father and mother (6%), He explains 
again, and repeats, ‘‘ I am the Bread of Life,” 

Jesus utters another, even harder, saying, '‘ The Bread 
which I will give is My Flesh ” (6°), The puzzled questioners 
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ask, ‘' How can this man give us His Flesh to eat?” (6°), 
Jesus says again, ‘‘ Except you eat the Flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink His blood, you have no life in you” (65), and 
then He expands and explains, Upon this many would-be 
disciples leave Him (6®). ; 

Thus the Discourses of Jesus, with Nicodemus about the 
New Birth (334), with the woman of Samaria about the Living 
Water (41-5), with the disciples about the spiritual nourish- 
ment which sustains Him (4*"4f), together with the three 
connected, but distinct, sections of the Discourse about the 
Bread of Life (677. 41-618, 61b-58)_ al] follow similar paths. But 
these similarities do not by any means prove that the discourses 
are constructed thus by the evangelist, without any historical 
tradition behind them.? 

It is a remarkable circumstance that discourses such as 
those in cc. 3, 4, 6 do not occur anywhere in Part II. of the 
Gospel. Cc. 5, 7-12 are full of the discourses of Jesus, but 
Jn. does not report them on the lines of those which have been 
cited, viz. Saying of Jesus; Misunderstanding of it; Saying 
repeated, expanded, and explained. If the method or plan of 
the discourses indicated in Part I. is entirely the invention of 
the evangelist, adopted monotonously to bring out the nature 
of the teaching which he ascribes to Jesus, how is it that no 
trace of this method is found in Part II, ? 

The fact is that the discourses in Part I. of the Fourth 
Gospel are not reported as polemical arguments ; they were 
addressed to sincere inquirers and well-wishers who were seek- 
ing discipleship. We have already seen (p. xxxiii) that Part I, 
is a record of the early welcome which the teaching of Jesus 
received, mainly in Galilee, but also in a lesser degree in 
Jerusalem. That is, it deals with situations similar to those 
described in the Synoptic Gospels, and specially in Mk. And, 
accordingly, the method which Jesus used in teaching as set 
out in Part I. of Jn. is indicated also in the Synoptic narratives. 
It is the method of paradox (to arrest the attention of the 
hearer), followed (after the hearer has shown himself puzzled 
and therefore curious) by an explanation. In this, it resembles 
the method of teaching by parables. ; 

Thus at Mk. 75-8, Jesus puzzles the disciples by saying: 
‘t Nothing from without the man, going into him, can defile 
him; but the things which proceed out of the man are those 
that can defile him.” The disciples see that this is a ‘* parable,” 


1 For this view see Jilicher, Zntrod., p. 392 ; and for an even more 
extravagant inference cf. Loisy (on Jn. 3°), who says that the Nico- 
demus discourse was constructed at first “ comme poéme didactique 
sur la régéneration spirituelle que procure le Fils.” 
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but they do not understand. Jesus then repeats the saying 
and.explains it, Again, at Mk. 8 Jesus says to His disciples, 
“ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.” The disciples are 
dull enough to think He is speaking about some kind of bread. 
He explains with a rebuke what He means, and repeats His 
precept again (cf, Mt. 16"). This is similar to the method by 
which Nicodemus was taught. ; 

In short, the plan on which the teaching of Jesus to in- 
quirers and disciples was fashioned, according to the Synoptists, 
recalls at several points the discourses addressed to such hearers 
according to the Johannine report of them in Part I. of the 
Fourth Gospel. The parallels to Jesus’ method of argument 
with hostile critics in the last week of His public ministry as 
recorded by the Synoptists are found, on the other hand, in 
Part II. of Jn. 

5. The form of the polemic against Jewish objectors in 
Part I. of the Fourth Gospel has disconcerted some readers 
as sayouring of Rabbinical subtlety,) rather than of what 
is thought to be evangelical simplicity. In particular, the 


Rabbinical arguments at Jn. 7% 817 to™ (where see notes) 


do not appeal directly to a modern mind as very convincing or 
on a lofty plane of thought. But if Jn, 7% be only an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, the same might be said of the puzzling 
query, ‘‘ The baptism of John, was it from heaven or from 
men?” (Mk. 11%). Neither argument did more than exhibit 
the inconsistency of the Pharisees, and this is not the highest 
type of reasoning as we understand it. Or, again, the argument 
in Mk. 3% which begins, ‘‘ How can Satan cast out Satan?” 
is rather satire than close reasoning. ‘‘It is not logically 
convincing, since Satan might very well sacrifice some of his 
subordinates for the sake of a greater victory, and it reaches a 
conclusion which is true from premises, those of the scribes, 
which are false or shaky.” 2 The truth is, that the polemic 
which Jn. records in cc. 7, 8, ro is not dissimilar from the kind of 
argument which is represented by Mk. as being used against 
similar opponents, viz. the scribes and Pharisees, Such 
opponents had to be met with their own methods of argument, 
and this is brought out by the Synoptists as well as by Jn., 
although they are so much less familiar with the story of the 
rejection of Jesus at Jerusalem than he is. The kind of argu- 
ment against the Pharisees reproduced in Part IT. of the Gospel 
is not recorded by Jn. with the view of convincing Greek 
Teaders. It is included by the evangelist to bring out the 
profundity of the thoughts of Jesus, who even while He had 
to dispute with the Rabbis as to the validity of His claims knew 
*See p. Ixxxii above. 4A. Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, p. 101, 
A. 
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that nothing could really be set against the tremendous 
pronouncement, ‘‘I am He that beareth witness of Myself 
(8!8).1 And, as has been noticed above, the faithfulness with 
which these controversies have been recorded? is illus- 
trated by the very feature which the modern mind is apt to 
repudiate. It is not to be overlooked, moreover, that in 
these reports the commentary of the evangelist cannot always 
be distinguished from the sayings of Jesus which he has set 
down. 

6. The Discourses of Farewell (cc. 15, 16, 13° 14) stand 
alone, and are not strictly comparable with any other sayings 
in the Gospels. They are not like the parables or sermons ta 
the multitudes which the Synoptists preserve; nor do they 
recall the arguments by which (either in the Synoptists or in 
Jn.) Jesus strove with those who rejected His claims. They 
were for his faithful and sorrowing friends, and spoke of 
them in particular and their future needs and duties. ‘“‘I go 
is behind every word (1657-8 13% 14%), There are precepts 
of life, both practical, “bear fruit” (15281), and mystical, 
“ Abide in me” (15*?°), for to observe this last is to be en- 
abled to obey the other, There are warnings (151%? 161%) ; 
promises (15%£ 1644 14%); consolations (14' 77); counsels 
and assurances of love (1514-15. 17 13%. %), These sayings are 
unique, because as the circumstances were unique, the Speaker 
is unique. And this is also true of the Last Prayer (see on 171). 
We cannot expect to find Literary parallels to utterances such 
as these. They are not the invention of good disciples, even 
though they were men of high spiritual genius. The record 
of these sacred words is a record of faithful memories, quickened, 
we need not hesitate to say, by the Divine Spirit, whose help 
had been promised (so the evangelist tells) for this very 
purpose (4%). eeGe ee 

We have, indeed, no title to invoke miraculous intervention 
in such guidance of the evangelist’s pen, if that would imply 
that every syllable of the Master’s last words has been in- 
fallibly preserved, The evangelist sat at the feet, as he made 
his record, of the last survivor of the men who heard Jesus speak 
on the eve of His Passion. The aged apostle had been ponder- 
ing these words all through his long life. Hardly did he 
remember a//, but he remembered without any misunderstand- 
ing the purport, and very likely, in some instances, the actual 
words that had been used. The evangelist takes them down 
from the lips of the old saint, possibly not all at once, but 
on more than one occasion. Their original language was 

Aramaic, but they must be translated into Greek, for this is 
ICE p. xcii. *P, lexxii. 41See p. cxvi. 
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to be a Greek gospel. And, besides, an evangelist has his 
own methods of literary workmanship. 

The wonderful record, ¢.g., in Mt. of the Sermon on the 
Mount is not quite the same as that in Lk., while it contains 
more. But no one supposes that what we call the ‘‘ Sermon 
on the Mount” was a discourse that could be delivered in 
thirty minutes, in which time Mt. 5, 6, 7 could be read aloud, 
or that the vast volume of teaching in these chapters, packed 
with counsel, epigram, illustration, was ever included in any 
ene discourse. These teachings of Mt. 5-7 are certainly 
authentic; no one doubts that they express, with complete 
lucidity, the message of Jesus to those whom He addressed as 
well as to succeeding generations. But we must recognise 
that the record has been put into shape, and that it is not the 
pic precious because it has been arranged with such rare 
skill. 

No doubt the record in Jn. 14, 15, 16 is not put into shape, 
as it were, with the same freedom as that employed in Mt. s, 
6, 7. In the ‘' Sermon on the Mount ” the author is putting 
materials together which he has gathered from more sources 
than one. For the Last Discourses the evangelist has only 
one authentic source of information, and that has doubtless 
been followed closely and reverently. At one point, indeed 
(161*-), we seem to have an example of that method of teaching 
by paradox and repetition, which as we have seen (p. cxi)} was a 
favourite method of the Master when dealing with His disciples. 
Again, these discourses recall those terse, illuminating, com- 
pelling phrases, which the Synoptists teach us were char- 
acteristic of the way in which Jesus spoke. Not to recail 
(see p. cx), 157° or 16%, is there anything in literature more 
arresting than, ‘‘ In my Father’s house are many mansions ” 
(147)? No saying about the future life is more familiar, And 
this brings out one of the most remarkable features of Jn. 
44, 15,16. These are among the most difficult passages of the 
N.T. Every phrase challenges an explanation, They con- 
tain teachings of such profundity that he who attempts to 
explain them must feel that he has essayed too hard a task. 
Yet no chapter in the Bible is more greatly beloved by simple 
Christian folk than Jn. 14; as no text in the Bible has brought 
more consolation than, ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled . . . 
if it were not so, I would have told you”; although, at the 
same time, its exact meaning is exceedingly obscure (see note 
on 141-7), That is, the Last Discourses of the Fourth Gospel 
appeal to all men, and not merely to the philosopher or the 
theologian, The directness and universality of their appeal 
are not easy to reconcile with the view that they proceed, in 
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the last resort, from any speaker other than the Son of Man 
Himself. . 

The style of Jn, is, nevertheless, impressed on cc. 14-16, 
as on the other discourses in the Fourth Gospel. It is Jn.’s 
habit to repeat words and thoughts again and again; and it 
is probable that this was the habit of Jesus Himself, which the 
evangelist has caught from listening to the reminiscences of 
the old apostle. It is not always easy to disentangle Jn.’s 
commentary from his report of the Lord’s words; ¢g. in 
5-28 commentary and quotation are intermingled! (see note 
in ioc.). The most striking example of an evangelical com- 
mentary, elucidating and enforcing the teaching of Jesus, is 
in 316-21. 81-88 (see on 316). The verses preceding 3'* show how 
naturally the report of the words of Jesus slips into free para- 
phrase (see on 3); but nearly all exegetes recognise that 
from v. 16 onward the evangelist is speaking in his own 
person. : 

Now the method of teaching by iteration, by going back 
upon a word, by recalling a thought already expressed that it 
may be put in a new setting, is clearly apparent in cc. 14-16. 
The key-words adsde (154-5: 79. ™), dear fruit (15%. ®. 18), Jove 
(152. 18.17) frtends (1538-1418), ate (1518. 19%. 8-8), recur 
again and again inc, 15. The solermn refrain, ‘‘ These things 
have I spoken unto you,” appears seven times in cc. 14-16 
(see on 1511; and cf. the refrain in 6%. 4-44.54). There is no 
more reason to suppose that the use of such refrains is a literary 
artifice of the evangelist’s (although it might be so), rather 
than a reminiscence of our Lord’s habit of speech, than to 
suppose that He was not accustomed to say, ‘‘ Verily, verily” 
(see on 7®), 

The view of the Last Discourses which has been adopted 
in this Commentary is, accordingly, that while the evangelist 
has left his mark upon the report of them, by arranging the 
sentences, by shortening them, by bringing together counsels 
which may have been repeated more than once, by using the 
Greek phrases and constructions with which he himself is 
specially familiar, the Teaching is not that of a pupil, however 
spiritually gifted, but that of the Master Himself, whose last 
words had been preserved in the memory of the Beloved 
Disciple, the last of the apostles. 

7. A special feature of the way in which Jn, reports the 
words of Jesus outside the Last Discourses is the use of the 
phrase éyd eizt, by which Jesus in the Fourth Gospel frequently 
introduces His august claims. There is nothing quite similar 


1 Cf, x Cor, 15**, where Paul combines a quotation with his own 
comment. 
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to this in the Synoptists, and the Johannine use of éyd, éya eit, 
must now be examined in detail. 

(i) The frequency with which the personal pronouns 
dy, jpeis, ov, dpets occur in Jn, is a marked feature of his 
style. Thus éyé is found 134 times in Jn., as against 29 
occurrences in Mt., 17 in Mk., and 23in Lk. In large measure 
this is due to the emphasis which in the Fourth Gospel Jesus 
lays upon His claims and His personality, although the pro- 
noun often appears when no such reason can be assigned.2 
Thus we have éya 3 éxw riv paprupiav peitw rod Twdvou (5%); 
dyd dvarriow abroy év rf toxdry jucpa (64); ey riOyae ry yey 
pou, iva wédw AG Bw abrpy (10!) ; eyd pids els rv néopov EAyAvoa 
(12®), etc, In these and the like instances the use of éyd 
adds dignity and impressiveness to the sentence, just as it 
does in the hymn on Wisdom in Ecclus, 24, where Wisdom 
makes her majestic claims: éyi dé ordparos “Ypiorov ét@ Gov 
(v. 3); yo a tymrols xarerxqvaca (v. 4) 3 eyd ds repéuvbos 
riba Addous pov (v. 16); ey ds duwedos Praorjoaca xdpv 
v.17). 

(i) We have next to consider the combination éyd eu, 
which is specially frequent in Jn. 

éyo «ue often appears, of course, in the Greek Bible, 
followed by a proper name or by a descriptive clause or word, 
Thus Peter says éyc eis dv {yretre (Acts 10%), Jesus says 
after His Resurrection iSere tas xcipas xai robs wédas pov, Sr 
éyé cpt airés, “‘that it is I myself” (Lk. 24%). aya edu 
is often used in deliberate affirmations as to the speaker's 


- personality. Thus we have éys eiys Twos (Gen. 45%), ey elas 


Pt (Lk, 1°), and eyo eiue Inoods dy od Stdxecs (Acts 9° 228 
2 2 


_ But we have to reckon with a more distinctive use of this 
introductory phrase. In the O.T. éyw eiue is often the style 
of Deity, and its impressiveness is unmistakable. A few 
instances may be cited from the LXX, in each case Yahweh 
being the Speaker : 


éyo eit 6 Beds cov (Gen. 173). 

ty ydp eipe Kupwos 6 @eds cov 6 idpevds oe (Ex. 15), 
curnpia cou éya eius (Ps. 355), 

fAcipuv éyd eip: (Jer. 3%). 

Geds éyyi{wy éyd cit (Jer. 23°), 

ty ydp etyt Kipios 6 dyariv Stxascootvyy (Isa. 618). 


1 Burney held that the H pier pronouns in Jn. often “represent 

close translation of an Aramaic original in which the pronoun 

= aieaeed with the participle ’ (Aramaic Origin, efc., p. 81), 
. P. lxvii. 
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In all these passages éyé ei: is the rendering of "IN; 
while in the specially emphatic passages— 


éyd clus, eyo tps 5 wapaxaAddy ce (Isa, 517%), 
yd cis, eyed clus 6 efadeipuv ras dvopias cov (Isa. 43%), 
the doubled ¢yd «iu is the rendering of the doubled ‘a3x.1 

We find this style in the Apocalypse, where it rests on the 
O.T.2. Thus the Divine words éyw chu: rd “AAda «ai 7d "QO 
(Rev. 1® 21° 2213) po back to éyi @eds mparos, xat eis ra 
éxepydueva éyd eizz (Isa. 414); or to eyed ety mpdros xal ey eipe 
eis tov aidva (Isa. 48%}, or some such passage. Moreover, 
words like these or like Isa. 44° éya apiiros, xai éy werd tadTa 
are placed in the mouth of the Risen Christ in Rev. 17’, viz.: 

éyd elt & wpGros xal & doryaros, kat & Lay, 
Again in Rev. 278 the Son of God declares that all the churches 
shall know or: éys ip: & epawiv vedpots xal xapdias, which goes 
back to Jer. 11% 177°, where it is Yahweh who searches the 
teins and the heart. And finally in Rev. 22" Jesus says: 

dye cis 4 pia wai ra yévos Aa Gis, b dorip & Aapmpds, 6 

Tpwivos, 

which, although not @ citation of any single O.T. passage, 
depends on the prophetic teaching, ¢.g. Isa. 111 60%, 

It is, then, clear that the éyu «ut of these sentences from the 
Apocalypse is a reflexion of the manner of speech appropriate 
to God in the O.T., and being placed in the mouth of Jesus 
involves His Divinity, which the author thus claims for Him. 

We now approach the Similitudes by which Jesus describes 
Himself in the Fourth Gospel: 

dys eius 6 dpros ris wis (65). 

tye cine 7d GOs Tot Kdopou (81%), 

yet cine ) Pipa rav mpoBdrav (107), 

ya clue 6 wari 6 Kadds (104), 

yd clue f dvacrracts Kai y Coy (11%), 

bya eiye 4 dymredos 4 dAn bw} (15). 

eye clue dbs Kai 7 dAyOeca Kai H Conf (14%), 
ean these we may compare: éya clus & papropaiv wept euavrod 

iThe LXX translators of certain books of the O.T. render ‘nx 

(to distinguish it from x) with curious pedantry by éyé elu, even 
when a verb follows. Thus Jephthah is made to say éyé elu oi 
Auaprév sor (judg. ir; cf. Judg. 11+, Ruth 44,2 Sam. 11°). But 
this eccentricity does mot concern us in the present discussion. (Sea 


Thackeray, 7.7.S., Jan. 1907, p. 272. 
°C p. Exviii. Bae) 
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This is clearly the style of Deity, of which we have already 
had examples from the O.T, and from the Apocalypse; and 
jt can hardly be doubted that the author of the Gospel has cast 


_the words of Jesus into this particular form. Its force would 


at once be appreciated by any one familiar with the LXX 
version of the O.T. It is further to be observed that this style 
would also have been familiar to Greeks who knew the phrase- 
ology of the Egyptian mystery religions.1 Deissmann * quotes 
a pre-Christian Isis inscription, which was graven about 
200 A.D., containing these lines: 

Elous éyw lps } rupavvos waorns xdpas 

"Eyd clus Kpdvov Guydryp apecPvrary 

"Byd dps q eick ywaidl beds KaAoumern, KTA, 
And, in like manner, in an Egyptian magical payprus (also 
quoted by Deissmann) we find: 


éyd els “Oorpis 6 xadovpevos Youp 
€yh ete “Tous 4 xadoupéry Spécos. 


More familiar is the Isis inscription, given by Plutarch: 8 
ec elas way 74 yeyovds Kai bv xat érduevov 
kat toy épov wérAov obdeis ww Ovytis cmexdruiper. 


This is of the first century A.D. 
In a Mithraic liturgy 4 we come on: 


éyd yép cipedvids sw - . 
ay cis poxappy . . . and again 
dye eit odprhavos tuiv dorip. 
Instances of like phraseology are not infrequent in the magical 
literature current during the first three centuries in Egypt 
and Asia Minor, ¢.g., 
éxovrdrw por mica yiova . . «Gre dye els Tepraw.® 


Gii) There is yet another use of éyé es. It appears some- 
times without any predicate, although the predicate may be 
clear from the context. Thus, in answer to the question, 
“ Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ?” Jesus says 
éyé elu, according to Mk. 14" (cf. Lk. 22"), meaning, “‘ Yes, I 


1 A string of sentences beginning éyd «iu: is put into the mouth of 
the dragon in Acta Thoma, § 32- 

3 Light from the veri 1348. 

4 Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, pp. 6, 8. 

5 Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 328 (from a Lyons papyrus). 


® De Iside, c. 9, p. 354C. 
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am the Christ.” So, at Jn, 4%, éyd eips 5 AaAdv oon may mean, 
in like manner, ‘I that speak to you am the Christ ” (but see 
note t# Joc.), Or, again, the blind beggar of Jn. 9° admits his 
identity by saying simply éyd «i, ‘‘I am he of whom you 
have been speaking.” It is probable that a similar explana- 
tion is to be given of Jn. 18°, where Jesus says to those who are 
seeking Him, éyé «ius. Yet another explanation is possible 
here, for the sequel, ‘‘ they went backward and fell to the 
ground,” might suggest that they recognised in the words 
ey ciue not merely an admission of identity, but a claim of 
mystery which inspired them with dread. See, however, 
note on 18°, ; 
An examination of the passages in the LXX where éydé 
siut is used absolutely, shows thatin general it is the rendering 
of xumyx, which is literally ‘I (am) He,” and that this 
Hebrew phrase appears to occur only when God is the Speaker. 
Instances of this usage in the LXX are: 
Deut. 32°: Were Were dre eyes ely, 
Isa. 43%: Wa... cuvigre de tye els, 
Isa. 464: éws yipus dy elpu, 
xal iws dv xarayypdoyre ty eluc— 
such proclamations being usually followed by the assertion of 
the Unity of God, viz., ‘ And there is none other beside Me.” 
It has been suggested that éyei eit is used in this way in 
the narrative of the Storm on the Lake. Both the Marcan and 
Johannine versions make Jesus say éyd eye yh hoBeiabe 
(Mk, 6", Mt. 14”, Jn. 6), And it is argued that to render 
éyé elu by “ It is I,” and treat the words as a simple affirma- 
tion that it was Jesus the Master who had appeared, is to do 
violence to the Greek language. So Abbott? regards tyd clus 
in 6” as a rendering of the Hebrew mine, Z (am) He, 
which is the comforting assurance, several times repeated in 
the prophets, of a Divine Deliverer. This is possible, but does 
not seem necessary. We have eiué used for rdpesus in Jn. 7° (see 
note there), and clumsy Greek as éyd eta: for ‘I am present ” 
may seem, it cannot be ruled out as certainly wrong (cf. 9°), 
A more plausible case may be made for this mystical use of 
= ue in Mk. 138, Lk. 21%. Here Jesus foretells that false 
hrists will arise saying éy ei. The parallel place, Mt, 245, 
has éyw cige 6 Xprors, which is obviously the meaning; but 
neither Mk. nor Lk. supply 6 Xporéds. There is no predicate 
+ eyed elute translates ‘wy {without sn) in Isa. 474, Zeph. 215, where 


the careless city says in arrogance, ‘I am, and ther 
beside me,” which is almost an assumption of the style of Deity. = 


* Diat, 22208. 
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for éyé dp: in the Marcan and Lucan passages, and it seems 


probable, therefore, that the original tradition was that Jesus 


said that the claim of the false Christs would be the claim 
war, J (am) He. 
(iv) Such considerations prepare us for the remarkable 
se mplv “ABpaip yevésGat éyd ceive which Jn. (8%) places 


in the mouth of Christ. Inc. 8 we have had éyo iu: three 


times before, but twice with a predicate expressed or under- 
stood (3%: 2), In 8.58 however, and again at 131%, we have 
éyé «lye used absolutely; and we must conclude that, in these 
passages at any rate (whatever may be thought of the Synoptic 
passages that have been cited above), éyd etju is the rendering 
of the Divine proclamation si7)x, which the prophets ascribe 


to Yahweh. 

_ This way of speech, elliptical and mysterious, was due, 
erhaps, to unwillingness to repeat the Sacred Name, the 
etragrammaton, which was revealed to Moses at the Bush. 

In Ex. 3“ the Name of God is declared to be minx wr THT, eye 

cis & dv, as the LXX has it; that is, His Name is MIN or 

& dv, Moses was to say to the Israelites that mix had sent 

him: “Qvr Est misit me ad uos.” But the English versions 

would mislead, if it were supposed that eye ejys in the sentence 

éyd ciut 5 dv (Ex. 3") explained for us the eyd eizt of Jn, 8. 

ty ewe in Ex. 31 is followed by the predicate 6 dv, and is not 

used absolutely. To get an illustration of this absolute use, 
we must go to the prophetic in x, Ago tse (Isa. 464), which, 

by its studied avoidance of the Name revealed in Ex, 3%, 

suggests its mystery and awe. Probably that Name did not 

connote sedf-extstence (which is a later metaphysica] conception) 
s0 much as changelessness and so untgueness of being, ‘* He 
that Is.” 

(v) In the attribution to Jesus of the solemn introduction 
of His claims by the phrase éyd ei, which, as we have seen, 
is suggestive of Deity in some of its various constructions, Jn. 
may possibly be reproducing actual words of Jesus, comparable 
to those cited in Mk. 13° (see p. cxx above). But it is also 
possible that such utterances as éyd eipt 4 dvdoracis xai } {ay 
have been cast into this special form by the evangelist, it 
being a form whose significance would be instantly appre- 
ciated by his readers, whether Jewish or Greek, 
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CHAPTER V 
CHRISTOLOGY 


(i) The Title ‘ Son of Man ” in the Synoptists and in Jn. 
(li) The Doctrine of Christ's Person in the Synoptists, Paul, and Jn. 
(ii) The Doctrine of the Logos and the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel. 


+ 


Q) Tue Tite ‘Son of Man” IN THE SyNOPTISTS 


AND IN JN. 


A 


THE title “the Son of Man” as a designation of Jesus is found 
in the N.T. outside the Gospels only at Acts 7581 It is never 
employed by Paul, nor was it adopted by Christian writers of 
the sub-apostolic age. In the Gospels it occurs about eighty 
times, and always (for Jn. 1254 is not an exception) in the words 
of Jesus as a designation of Himself. It is never used of Him 
by the evangelists, when reporting His deeds or His words. 
That Jesus should have made a practice of speaking of 
Himself in the third person is very remarkable,® and it is not 
less remarkable that no one seems to have thought it curious.? 
But that He did so speak, describing Himself either as ‘‘ the 
Son of Man” or less frequently as ‘‘ the Son,” is attested by 
all four Gospels, and by the several strata of narrative which 
modern scholarship has detected as underlying the evangelical 
records. A table drawn up by Dr. Armitage Robinson # 
conveniently exhibits the distribution of the title in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and shows that it appears (1) in Mk., (2) in the docu- 
ment which critics call Q, (3) in the matter peculiar to Lk., 
(4) in the matter peculiar to Mt. So deeply rooted is this 
title in the traditional report of the words of Jesus, that in two 
passages at least it has been inserted by the later evangelists 
where it is absent from their Marcan source. Thus Mk. 3”, 
** All their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men,” becomes 
‘* Whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of Man, it 
shall be forgiven him,” at Mt. 12®*, Lk. 121, the sense of the 
saying being materially affected. And again the momentous 
question, ‘‘ Who do men say that I am?” (Mk. 8%, Lk, 9!4), 
assumes at Mt. 16" the form, ‘‘ Who do men say that the Son 
of Man is?” or (according to some MSS.), ‘‘ Who do men 


1Cf, Hegesippus, in Eus. H.E. ii. 23. 13. 
"Cf, Abbott, Diat. 2998 (xix.). 

*Cf., however, Jn. 12%, 

4 The Study of the Gospels, p. 50 £, 
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sey that I, the Son of Man, am?” Such editorial alterations 
presuppose a fixed tradition that Jesus habitually spoke of 
Pimself as ‘‘the Son of Man.” 


B 


A further inference may be derived from Mt. 16. The 
evangelist who reported the question of Jesus in the form, 
‘4 Who do men say that I, the Son of Man, am ?” or the like, 
could not have thought that ‘‘ the Son of Man ” was a recog- 
nised title for ‘‘the Christ.” Had he thought so, his report 
of the Confession of Peter and its context would be unintelligible. 
For it would represent Jesus as announcing that He was the 
‘Christ in the question which asked His disciples to say whu 
He was; and also as solemnly blessing Peter for a confession 
which only repeated what he had been told already. According 
to the Matthean tradition, then, the title ‘‘ the Son of Man” 
as used by Jesus of Himself did not necessarily convey to 
His hearers His claim to be the Messiah. It was not a 
customary or familiar designation of the Messiah in the first 
century. 

The Synoptic narratives represent the Confession of Peter 
(Mk. 8%? and parallels) as marking a critical point in the train- 
ing of the Twelve. They had been accustomed to the title “ the 
Son of Man” on the lips of Jesus before this point, but they 
had not understood hitherto that He who called Himself the 
Son of Man was the Christ, Henceforward this method of 
self-designation may have connoted for them the claim of 
Jesus to be the promised Deliverer of the Jewish race, but in 
the earlier days of their association with Him it could not have 
carried this meaning. Nor would it at any stage of His 
ministry have conveyed to His hearers, who were not among 
the chosen Twelve, that He claimed to be Messiah. 

Two instances of the prevailing ignorance that the title 
had any Messianic significance appear in the Fourth Gospel. 
At Jn. 9* (according to the true text), Jesus asks the blind 
man who had been cured, ‘‘ Dost thou believe on the Son of 
Man?” ‘The answer is one of complete bewilderment, viz., 
““ Who is He that I should believe on Him?” He had not 
been a listener to the teaching of Jesus, and so he was not 
aware that He designated Himself ‘‘ the Son of Man” ; and it 
is also clear that he did not recognise ‘‘ the Son of Man” asa 
Messianic title. At Jn. 12% we have another illustration of 
the same ignorance. The multitude at Jerusalem had heard 
Jesus saying, “‘ The Son of Man must be lifted up ”; like the 
blind man, they did not know that He spoke of Himself when 
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He spoke of ‘the Son of Man.” He had been speaking of 
the judgment which was impending, and they had been wonder- 
ing if He was going to assert Himself as Messiah. But, on the 
contrary, He began to speak of ‘‘ the Son of Man.” Who might 
this be? This was not a Messianic title known to them (see 
on 12%), 


c 


Before examining more closely the significance which Jesus 
Himself attached to the title ‘‘Son of Man,” some further 
instances may be cited from the Gospels of its use by Him as 
a designation of Himself, where there is no suggestion of His 
Messiahship. 

Four instances occur in the non-Marcan document (behind 
Mt. and Lk.) generally known as Q. Jesus, when addressing 
the crowds, contrasts Himself with the austerely living Baptist 
as ‘‘ the Son of Man who came eating and drinking ” (Mt. 1179, 
Lk. 7™). Also, addressing the crowds, He said that as Jonah 
was a sign to the Ninevites, so shall ‘‘ the Son of Man be to this 
generation”? (Mt. 12, Lk. 11%). Addressing a scribe, He 
explained that, while the birds and beasts had homes, “‘ the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay His head” (Mt. 8, Lk. 9). 
And while Mt.’s report of a beatitude in the Sermon on the 
Mount is, ‘* Blessed are ye when men shall reproach-you... 
and aay all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake ” 
(Mt. 5"), Lk. has in the parallel place, ‘‘ Blessed . . . shail 
cast out your name as evil for the Son of Man’s sake ” (Lk. 6%). 
In none of these passages is there any hint of a Messianic 
claim, ‘*The Son of Man” is simply His description of 
Himself. In the last-mentioned passage (Lk. 6°) it may be due 
to an editor; but in the other three it would seem to have been 
actually employed by Jesus, and there is no hint that those to 
whom it was addressed did not understand that it was thus 
that He spoke of Himself, 

Two further instances, in which Lk. alone has the phrase, 
may be due to editorial revision, but they illustrate at all events 
the Lucan tradition. ‘* Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a 
kiss?” (Lk. 22%), fe. “Do you betray me with a kiss?” 
And, ‘' The Son of Man came to seek and save the lost” 
(Lk. 19”) is a sentence addressed to Zacchzus which the other 
evangelists have not preserved. 

We come next to the earliest occurrences of the phrase in 
the Marcan tradition. In Mk. 277.28 we find the words, ‘‘ The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath; 
so that the Son of Man is lord even of the Sabbath.” The 
principle here set forth is that man is not to be the slave of an 
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ordinance instituted for his benefit, and the stress of the reply 
would seem to reside in the word man, even in the phrase ‘‘ the 
Son of Man.” Some have thought that ‘‘ the Son of Man” 
in this passage is an Aramaism for man in general, and that 
& parallel usage may be found in Ps. 8¢ 144°. Jesus is vindi- 
cating against the Pharisees not His own freedom only, but the 
freedom of the disciples, and incidentally of every man, in re- 

ard to the Rabbinical rules as to Sabbath observance, and so 

e says that ‘‘ man is lord of the Sabbath.” If this were the 
only occurrence on His lips of the phrase ‘‘ the Son of Man,” 


such an explanation might suffice, although the thesis that 


‘man ” (if by that is meant ‘‘ every man ”’) is free to observe 
enly such rules of Sabbath rest as he may frame for himself, would 
go beyond anything ascribed elsewhere on the subject to Jesus. 
And, in fact, Mt. and Lk. when reporting this incident give 

uite a different turn to the argument by omitting the words, 
**The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath ” (cf. Mt. 12°, Lk. 65). It is because of the dignity 
of the ‘‘ Son of Man” and His superiority to ordinary men 
that, according to Mt. and Lk., He—and apparently He alone— 
may claim to be above Sabbath regulations. ‘A greater 
‘than the temple is here” (Mt. 128), Cf, Jn. 517, ‘* My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work,” The argument there, as in 
Mt, and Lk., is not that every man is free to keep the Sabbath 
just as he pleases, but rather that Jesus, because of His unique 
relation to God, who gave the Sabbath, may be fitly regarded as 
its Lord. We conclude, then, that even in Mk, 2” the title 
“the Son of Man” implies something more than ‘‘ man in 
general ” or ‘‘ the son of man” of the Psalter. Undoubtedly 
the emphasis is on the word saz, but it rests also on the unique- 
ness of Him who was in such special relation to humanity 
that He could, and did, cali Himself ‘‘ 74e Son of Man.” 
It is not to be supposed that the Pharisees who rebuked Him 
for allowing His disciples to break the Sabbath (Mk. 2™) 
attached any very precise significance to this title which 
He assumed. They must have seen that by its use He 
meant to designate Himself, but they did not regard it as 
Messianic, or they would immediately have accused Him of 
blasphemy. 

Something similar may be said of the phrase as it appears 
in Mk, 2° (Mt. 9%, Lk. 574). Here Jesus healed the paralytic 
&s an indication of His far-reaching power, ‘' that ye may know 
that the Son of Man has power on earth to forgive sins,” it 
being admitted by every one that God has this power. Here, 
again, is no affirmation of His Messiahship. But at the 
same time the sentence suggests a certain mysteriousness -of 
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ality. He did not say that man in general has the power 
a coratee ota but only that He—the Son of Man—had it. 


D 


w ask, however, if there is any trace in pre- 
Christian times of the’ use of “the Son of Man” as a title of 
Messiah, and if it be possible that Jesus chose it as a self- 
designation because it included the Messianic prerogatives, 

In the Psalter ‘‘the son of man” is a poetical way of 
designating man in general (Ps. 8* 1448; cf. Job 25° 35%); 
and throughout Ezekiel the Divine Voice addresses the prophet 
as * sonof man.” A similar use of this pleonasm for ‘* man 
appears at Dan. 7", a passage which deeply affected Jewish 
speculation as to the future: ‘‘I saw in the night visions, and, 
behold, there came with the clouds of heaven one like unto 
a son of man (as vids dvipdrov), and He came even to the 
Ancient of Days, . . . and there was given Him dominion . . . 
and a kingdom.” ? This passage lies behind the vision re- 
corded in 2 Esd. 13 (about 80 a.p.), where one comes out of 
the sea ‘‘as it were the likeness of a man,” who ** flew with 
the clouds of heaven,” and who is plainly regarded by the 
seer as Messiah.? The Messianic interpretation of Dan. 7% is 
also found in a Rabbinical saying of the third century ADA 

There is, however, no trace in the O.T. of the title “‘ the 
Son of Man ” being used as descriptive of Messiah, the earliest 
instance of this usage being found in the Book of Enoch, and 
for the most part in that part of the book which is entitled the 
Similitudes of Enoch, and which is judged by Dr. Charles to 
have been composed about 80 B.c. The first passage in 
Enoch which need be cited is based on Dan. 75%, It runs as 
follows (xlvi. 1-5): ‘‘ I saw One who had a head of days, and 
His head was white like wool, and with Him was another being 
whose countenance had the appearance of a man... and 
I asked the angel concerning that son of man who He was, 
etc. And he answered, ‘ This is the son of man who hath 

Wi i hhrases @ foyaros "Addu oT d Sedrepos efpwros 

I Cor 1st", the i the Sek bed Man "may be compared, but there 
i Tr mn e! n 
ts er ike aus of maa is probably meant by the author to be a 
i i aniel in fac.). 
eee OP creed LES, Jan. 1925, p. " 3t, who holds that Dan. 71* 
does not sufficiently account for the picture of the Son of Man in the 
later Jewish Apocalypses, and suggests that the conception of the 
Heavenly Man entered Judaism from without, perhaps from Persian 


sources. 
"Seo Driver, Daniel, p. 108; and Dalman, Words of Jesus (Eng. Tr.}, 
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righteousness . . . because the Lord of spirits hath chosen 
Him . . . and this son of man will . . . put down the kings 
from their thrones,’” etc. There follows an account of this 
gon of man {it will be noted that the phrase is not yet used as 
a title) executing judgment at the Great Assize. Next follows 
a passage at xlvili.2; ‘‘ At that hour, that son of man was 
named in the presence of the Lord of spirits, and His name 
before the head of days... He will be a staff to the 
tighteous . . . all who dwell on earth will bow before Him... 
and will bless the Lord of spirits. And for this reason has 
He been chosen and hidden before Him before the creation 
of the world and for evermore.” Then the days of affliction 
of the kings of the earth are mentioned, and it is said of them, 
“They have denied the Lord of spirits and His Anointed,” 
a sentence which identifies the son of man, who has been the 
subject of the preceding chapters, with Messiah. 

These passages do not seem to exhibit the phrase “' the 
00 of man” used as a “#i#/e. We get nearer to such a usage 
in Ixix. 26, 27: ‘‘ There was great joy among them, and they 
blessed and glorified . . . because the name of the son of 
man” Ge, the son of man who has been mentioned already) 
** was revealed unto them. And He sat on the throne of His 
glory, and the sum of judgment was committed to Him, the 
son of man, and He caused the sinners . . . to be destroyed 
from off the face of the earth.” At Ixix. 29 we have: “ The 
son of man has appeared and sits on the throne of His glory, 
and all evil will pass away before His face, but the word of 
the son of man will be strong before the Lord of spirits.” 
Here we approach, but do not actually reach, the usage of the 
phrase ‘‘ the son of man” as a title of Messiah. It does not 
appear that it ever became a popular or well-established title, 
while it is certain that, as it is used in Hmoch, it goes back to 
Dan. 77%, 


When, with this in our minds, we examine afresh the passages 
in the Gospels in which Jesus calls Himself “the Son of Man,” 
the significant fact emerges that a majority of these passages 
relate to the Advent of Jesus in glory and triumph as the 
Judge of nations and of individuals, an Advent which is to be 
catastrophic and unexpected. These eschatological passages 
Occur in all the strata of the evangelical record. We begin 
with some which belong to the Marcan tradition: 


Mk. 14*t.®:; ‘The high priest asked Him, Art Thou 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? And Jesus 
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said, I am; and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 
at the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven” (Mt. 26%, Lk. 22). The high priest, 
who denounced this reply as blasphemous, seems to 
have detected the allusion to Dan. 7!* (and perhaps 
also to Ps. 110"), but this is not quite certain. At 
any rate, Jesus had openly claimed to be Messiah, 
and had also declared that as the Son of Man He 
would come again in the clouds to the confusion of 
His accusers. 

Mk, 8: ‘* Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words . . . the Son of Man also shall be ashamed 
of him, when He cometh in the glory of His Father 
with the holy angels” (Lk. 9; cf. also Lk. 12%). 
In the corresponding place Mt. has: ‘‘ The Son of 
Man shall come in the glory of His Father with His 
angels; and then shall He render unto every man 
according to his deeds, . . . There be some of them 
that stand here which shall in no wise taste of death, 
till they see the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom ” 
(Mt. 16%. 28),2 

Mk, 13*-7; “Then shall they see the Son of Man 
coming in clouds with great power and glory. And 
then shall He send forth the angels, and shall gather 
together His elect from the four winds, from the 
uttermost part of the earth to the uttermost part of 
heaven”? (Mt. 24%, Lk. 21), This is preceded in 
Mt. by the words, ‘* Then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of Man in heaven, and then shall all the tribes 
of the earth mourn,” the report of Mt. thus carrying 
an allusion not only to Dan. 71* but also to Zech. 121? 
(cf. Rev, 17 for a similar combination). 


Some critics have thought that underlying Mt. 24 is a frag- 
ment of a lost Jewish Apocalypse, but however that may be, 
there are four occurrences of the title ‘‘ the Son of Man” in 
the non-Marcan material (Q) common to Mt. 24 and Lk. 12 and 
17, as follows: 


Mt. 24”, Lk. 17%: “ As the lightning . . . so shall be 
the coming of the Son of Man.” 


1 See p, exxix below, 

*No mention is made in Dan. 7" of angels accompanying the 
descent from heaven of “ one like unto a son of man”; but this 
additional feature of His Advent is mentioned by Justin (as well as 
in the Gospels). Cf Tryph, 31: ds ulis yap dvOpdrou emdyw vegpehGr 
ree ar AavhAd eudrurer, dyyédur oly atrg dgixvovpérav. (CE. also 

pol. i, 52.) 
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Mt. 24, Lk. 17%: ‘* As were the days of Noah, so shall 
be the coming of the Son of Man.” 

Mt. 24™, Lk. 17: ‘* So shali it be in the day that the 
Son of Man is revealed,” with a reference to the days 
of Lot in Lk, which is omitted in Mt. 

Mt. 244, Lk. 12: ‘In an hour that ye think not the 
Son of Man cometh.” 


It is probable that Q is also the source of Lk. 17%, '‘ The 
days will come when ye shall desire to see one of the days of 
the Son of Man and ye shall not see it,” although the saying 
is not found in Mt. 

Other occurrences of the title in similar contexts which 
are found only in Lk. are: 


Lk. 18°: ‘‘ When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find 
faith on the earth? ”; and 

Lk. 21%: ‘ Watch .... that ye may prevail to escape 
all these things that shall come to pass, and to stand 
before the Son of Man,” 


Occurrences of the title in similar eschatological contexts 
which are found only in Mt, are: 


Mt. 10”: ‘‘ Ye shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel until the Son of Man be come.” 

Mt. 13% #1; ‘* He that soweth the good seed is the Son 
of Man. . . . The Son of Man shall send forth His 
angels, and they shall gather out of His Kingdom alt 
things that cause stumbling,” etc. 

Mt. 25°! 32: ‘* When the Son of Man shall come in His 
glory, and ali the angels with Him, then shall He sit on 
the throne of His glory (cf. Mt. 19%), and before 
Him shall be gathered ail the nations: and He shall 
separate them one from another... .” This repre- 
sentation of the Son of Man as judge goes beyond 
what is said in Dan. 7°, but it appears in Znoch Ixix. 
26, which has been cited above. 


It must now be observed that, like the Synoptists, Jn. asso- 
Ciates the title “the Son of Man” with eschatological doctrine. 
Thus at 5% we have, ‘‘He gave Him authority to execute 
Judgment, decause He is the Son of Man.” This is closely 
parallel to Mt. 25%. 

Again, in 1®! the mysterious words, ‘‘ Ye shall see the heaven 
opened, and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of Man,” cannot be explained of any temporal 
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experience which Nathanael was to enjoy. They must refer 
to some vision of the Last Things (see note 2 /oc.). 

In 3!5, ‘‘ No man has ascended into heaven, save He who 
descended from heaven, viz. the Son of Man,” primarily refers 
to the Incarnation, but it also recalls Dan. 729 as well as the 
Book of Enoch (see note i# /oc.). 

In 6%, ‘‘ What if ye shall see the Son of Man ascending 
where He was before?” the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
the apocalyptic ‘‘Son of Man” is again suggested, as in 
Enoch. 

In these passages of the Fourth Gospel, the title ‘ the 
Son of Man” is used with that suggestion of its reference to 
a wonderful, heavenly Being, which we have already seen is 
frequent in the Synoptists. 

There are two other passages in Jn. 6 where the title is 
used, which are not so explicit in their eschatological sug- 
gestion, but which should be noted as indicating that for Jn., 
as for the Synoptists, ‘‘ thé Son of Man” always points te the 
uniqueness and mystery of the personality of. Jesus as One 
whose home is in heaven, Jn. 6%, ‘* The meat which endures 
unto eternal. life, which the Son of Man will give you,” is ex- 
pressed even more powerfully at Jn. 6°, ‘‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, you have no life 
in you.” The narrative here implies that the hearers of Jesus 
understood that by ‘‘ the Son of Man” He meant Himself. 
‘* How can this one give us his flesh to eat?” (6%). No 
Messianic doctrine is implied or suggested in these passages. 
But ‘the Son of Man” is the solemn title which is used of 
One Who has descended from heaven (6%) that He may give 
life to the world (cf. 6°4). 


F 


The passages that have been cited, while they do not 
suggest that “the Son of Man” was a Messianic title in 
common use, seem to show that Jesus used it of Himself with 
the implication that in Him was the fulfilment of the vision of 
Dan. 7'%.2 He was conscious of an infinite superiority to the 
sons of men among whom His Kingdom was to be established. 
He did not call Himself the ‘‘ Christ,” although He did not 
deny, when pressed, that He was the Christ (Jn. 4% 539 3% 10%), 
He preferred to use a greater and a more far-reaching designa- 
tion of Himself. He was not only the Deliverer of the Jewish 
people. He was the Deliverer of humanity at large, being 

1 The use of the title at Acts 7**, which describes the vision of the 
dying Stephen, is similar to this. 

‘Cf. p. cxxxiii below. 
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“ the Son of Man,” who had come down from heaven. He took 
over the phrase from Jewish Apocalyptic, but He enlarged its 
meaning, It is a title which, properly understood, includes all 
that ‘‘ Christ” connotes ; but, unlike the title ‘‘the Messiah,” 
it does not suggest Jewish particularism. In the only place 
where He suggested a form of confession as a test of faith, 
it is not, ‘* Dost thou believe in the Son of God?” (for that was 
a recognised synonym for Messiah), but, ‘‘ Dost thou believe 
in the Son of Man?” (Jn. 9%). Nothing short of this would 
satisfy Him, And it is an irony of history, that since the first 
century His most familiar designation by His disciples has 
been Crist, and the religion which He founded has been 
called Christianity, rather than the religion of Humanity, the 
religion of the Son of Man, The Gospel has been preached 
with a Jewish accent, ever since the disciples of Jesus were first 
called ‘* Christians ” at Antioch.1 


G 


_ While, then, the actual title ‘‘ the Son of Man” may have 
been suggested by Jewish Apocalyptic, on the lips of Jesus it 
was used in an enlarged and more spiritual significance. 
Another feature of its use by Him must now be noted. It is 
the title which He specially employed, when He was fore- 
telling to His disciples the Passion as the inevitable and pre- 
destined issue of His public ministry. Such forecasts, it 
may be observed,® do not appear in the non-Marcan document 
behind Mt. and Lk, (Q); but they are found both in Mk. and 
Jn., with a similar employment of the title ‘ the Son of Man.” 

In Mk. these forecasts do not begin until after the Confession 
of Peter that Jesus was the Christ, which marked a turning- 
point in the education of the apostles. 


Mk, 8%; ‘* He began to teach them that the Son of Man 
must suffer many things and be rejected . . . and be 
killed, and after three days rise again” (Mt. 16%, 
Lk. 97; cf. Lk. 247). 

Mk. 9%: “* The Son of Man is delivered up into the 
hands of men, and they shall kill Him ; and when He 
is killed, after three days He shall rise again” (Mt. 
172, Lk, 9%), 


1The majority of patristic interpreters (e.g. Justin, Tryph. 100) 
found in the title “ the Son of Man ” an allusion to His descent on the 
human side; and it may be that early theologians avoided the use of 
the title, because they dreaded the suggestion of human fatherhood 
in the case of Jesus. 

* This is pointed out by J. A. Robinson, ic. Pp. §2. 
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ME. 10%; ‘*The Son of Man shall be delivered unto 
the chief priests and the scribes, . . . and they shall 
kill Him, and after three days He shall rise again 
(Mt, 20%, Lk. 1884), 


In these three passages the prediction of the Resurrection 
is associated with that of the Passion ; and it is probable that 
the comment of Mk. 9°, ‘' They understood not the saying,” 
has special reference to this (cf. Mk. 9"). The announcement 
of the Passion disconcerted (Mk. 8°) and grieved (Mt. 17%) 
the Twelve; but they did not believe that it was to be taken 
literally? 

Next, we have: 


Mk, 10%: ‘‘ The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many ” (Mt. 20%), 

Mk. 14"; ‘' The Son of Man is betrayed into the hands 
of sinners ” (Mt, 26%), 

Mt. 267: ‘* The Son of Man is delivered up to be cruci- 
sg m title is not given in the parallels Mk. 14}, 

. 223), 


And, finally, two Marcan passages speak of the Passion of 
the Son of Man as the subject of O.T. prophecy, while this is 
not said (in these contexts) of the Resurrection, viz.: 


Mk. 9": “ How is it written of the Son of Man that 
He should suffer many things and be set at nought ? ” 

MK. 14": ‘* The Son of Man goeth, even as it is written 
of Him; but woe unto that man through whom the 
Son of Man is betrayed ” (Mt. 26%4, Lk. 22%), 


The title “‘ Son of Man” is associated with predictions of 
the Passion in Jn,, as in Mk. : 


Jn. 3'*: ‘t As Moses lifted up the serpent . . . so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up,” ge. on the Cross (see 
note ## Joc.). ; 

. Jn. 8: ‘When ye shall have lifted up the Son of Man, 
then shall ye know that Iam He”; cf, also 12%, 

Jn, 12%; ** The hour is come that the Son of Man should 
be glorified ” (see note 2 Joc.). 

Jn, 13°: ‘* Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is 
glorified in Him.” 


In these passages Jesus speaks of Himself as the Son of 
Man who was destined to suffer and die. There is nothing in 
+ Seo p. xlv. 
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the vision of Dan. 77* to suggest this ; but, on the other hand, 
there is nothing to preclude the combination } of the vision of 
One who was to come in glory with the vision of the suffering 
Servant of Yahweh as it is depicted in Deutero-Isaiah. And 
this combination seems to have been present to the mind of 
Jesus. In calling Himself the Son of Man, the primary 
thought is that of a heavenly messenger whose kingdom is set 
up on earth, but He foresaw that He could not achieve His 
full purposes except through Death. And this, as He said 
in passages already cited (Mk. 9! 14%), was “written” of 
Him; #.e. the Passion was foreshadowed in O.T. prophecy, 
and most conspicuously in Isa. 53. The conception, then, of 
the ‘‘Son of Man,” as it presents itself in the Gospels, is 
widely different from the popular conception of Messiah.? 
It was not a recognised title of Messiah, and was not inter- 
ted as such ; rather was it always enigmatic to those who 
eard it applied by Jesus to Himself. For Him it 
all that ‘‘ Messiah ” meant, and more, for it did not narrow 
His mission to men of one race only. It represented Him as 
the future Judge of men, and as their present Deliverer, whose 
Kingdom must be established through suffering, and whose gift 
of life was only to become available through His Death.* 


(1) Tue Docrring or Curist’s PERSON IN THE 
Synoprists, PauL, AND JN. 


In the Synoptic Gospels the acceptance of Jesus by His 
disciples as the Messiah was not the immediate consequence 
of discipleship. As they associated with Him, observed His 
deeds, and listened to His words, they gradually realised that 
He was a very wonderful Person, whom they could not com- 
Pletely understand (Mk. 4“" 6% 77}. Some of those whom He 

of mental disorders seem to have acclaimed Him as the 
Son of God, that is, as Messiah, at an early stage in His 
ministry (Mk. 3% 57); but the conviction of this was not 
reached all at once by the chosen Twelve, The confession, 


1 See Gould in D.C.G. ii, 664. 

*Cf, Dalman, /.c. p, 265: “Suffering and death for the actual 
possessor of the Messianic dignity are, in fact, unimaginable, according 
to the testimony ofthe prophets. . . , But the ‘one ike unto a son 
of man’ of Dan, 71% has still to receive the sovereignty. It was 
okey that he should also be one who had undergone suffering and 

ath.’? 

* The literature on the subject of this title of Jesus is very large. See 
especially Dalman, Words of Jesus (Eng. Tr., 1902); Drummond 
ia J.T.S. (April and July 1901); J. Armitage Robinson, Study of the 
cope (1902) ; and the articles by Driver in Hastings’ D.B., and by 
G, P. Gould in Hastings’ D.C.G., with the references there given. 
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Thou art the Christ (Mk. 8"), marks a crisis in their training, 
when a new vision of the meaning of Jesus’ ministry came to 
them. Further, the Synoptic narratives represent Jesus as 
dissuading the onlookers from making u His miraculous 
doings (Mk, 317 5“ 9%), although they did not altogether re- 
frain from talking about them (7%). In the Q tradition, there 
is a hint that Jesus was not always so reticent in this matter. 
When John the Baptist sent anxiously to inquire whether 
Jesus was really the Messiah, He directed the messengers 
to report His wonderful works as His credentials (Lk. 7%, 
Mt, 114), with an allusion to the Messianic forecast of Isa. 355+ * 
The meaning of this could not have been misinterpreted, so 
that He departed here at any rate from His practice of reticence 
and reserve. Cf. also Mk. 9%. At the last His claim is 
explicit and final (Mk, 148%), : 

Now in the Fourth Gospel, the impression left is somewhat 
different. It is true that in this Gospel, as in the Synoptists, 
Jesus prefers to speak of Himself as the Son of Man—an 
unfamiliar and ill-understood title—rather than as the Christ 
(526 828 9%), The Jews accuse Him of being ambiguous as to 
His claim to Messiahship (10%), and only once does He ex- 
plicitly affirm it in the early stages of His ministry (4%). But 
Jn. does not describe the gradual development of the disciples’ 
acceptance of Him as the Christ. Jn. does, indeed, relate 
Peter’s confession as marking a turning-point in the ministry 
of Jesus (6), just as the Synoptists do. But he makes Andrew 
and Philip recognise Jesus as the Christ almost immediately 
after they carne into His company (x4. 4), He does not tell 
this expressly of Peter, but his story suggests it (1). Nathanael 
at his first introduction to Jesus greets Him as ‘‘ King of 
Israel,” that is, as Messiah in the sense of the political deliverer 
who was expected (1). John the Baptist’s cry, ‘‘ Behold, 
the Lamb of God,” probably represents a form of words which 
are a later paraphrase of what was said (see on 1%); but that 
the Baptist recognised Jesus as the Messiah from the moment 
of His baptism (although he hesitated about this later) is 
clear not only in Jn. (15%), but also in Mt.2 

The truth is that it is not the purpose of the Fourth Evan- 
gelist to describe the Training of the Twelve. For him, the 
important matter is to bring out the impression which was left 
upon them at last of His Person. Nathanael in 1 has not 
got as far as Peter in 6®, still less as far as Thomas in 20% ; 
but Jn. does not dwell upon this, and he may have antedated 
the complete conviction of Jesus as Messiah, which he ascribes 
to Andrew and the rest in c. 1.2 What is of supreme import- 

1Cf, p. ci. 7 See note on 141, 
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ance for Jn. is to expound the true. conclusion which the original 
disciples reached, and which he desires all future disciples to 
accept, viz. that ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” 

This conception of the purpose of Jn, in his Gospel marks 
a difference of standpoint between the earlier evangelists and 
the last. Jn. is anxious to prove the truth of Jesus as the Son 
of God to a generation which had not seen Jesus in the flesh, 
and at a time when He had been the Object of Christian worship 


for more than half a century. Christian reflexion and Christian 


experience had reached a doctrine of Christ’s Person which had 
not been clearly thought out by Christians in the first en- 
thusiasms of devotion to their Master. The Synoptists draw a 
picture of Jesus as viewed by His contemporaries; the Fourth 
Gospel is a profound study of that picture, bringing into 
ee view what may not have been clearly discerned at the 

te : 

It used to be argued in the middle of the nineteenth century 
that the Christology of Jn. is so markedly different from that of 
the Synoptists, that if we wish to get ‘‘ back to Jesus ” we shall 
do well to confine ourselves to the Marcan picture of Him, as 
more primitive and less sophisticated than the Johannine 
narrative, A closer-inspection of the narratives has failed to 
recommend such counsels. The distance of time between the 
publication of the Marcan Gospel and that of the Johannine 
Gospel cannot exceed thirty years—a time all too short for 
the development of any fundamental change in the picture of 


-Jesus as accepted by Christian disciples. 


The claims made for Jesus in Mk. transcend any claims 
that could be made for a mere human being of genius and 
magnetic personality, We have seen that the claim to Messiah- 
ship, made for Jesus and by Himself, in the Marcan narrative, 
while only gradually understood and accepted by the Twelve, 
reaches very far. The Jesus of Mk. claimed the power of 
forgiving sins (Mk. 2"); Jn. does not mention that, while he 
implies it in the terms of the Commission to the apostles, of 
which he alone tells (Jn. 20%). The Jesus of Mk. claimed to 
be the final judge of mankind (Mk. 14%); the doctrine of 
Christ as judge in Jn. (see 12"? and p. clviii) hardly goes beyond 
this. Indeed, the only hint of any limitation of the powers of 
Jesus in Mk. is in reference to His vision, when on earth, of 
the “me of the Last Judgment; what such limitation involves 
may be asked of the exegete of Jn. 14", as justly as in the case 
of Mk. 13%. Or, again, the sacramental efficacy of Jesus’ 
Death is not more definitely stated in Jn. 6 than in Mk. 14%, 
76 alud pov rijs Seabijxys 7d exyuryépevoy tmp woddAGv. 

We do not cite the uncorroborated testimony of Mt. in this 
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connexion, for his Gospel in its present form may be even later 
than Jn. But, besides Mk., there is another ‘‘ source” 
behind Mt, and Lk., viz. the document now called Q. In this 
(Mt. 1038, Lk. 12° *), the public acceptance or denial of Jesus 
as Master will determine the judgment of the Last Assize; 
Jn. 128 does not make a more tremendous claim. And (not 
to cite other passages) there is nothing in Jn. which presents 
a more exalted view of Jesus than the saying: ‘‘ All things 
have been delivered unto me of my Father; and no one 
knoweth who the Son is, save the Father; and who the Father 
is, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal Him” (Mt. 117", Lk. 10%). Now Q may be older than 
Mk., as it is certainly older than Mt. and Lk. Yet here it 
offers a Christology which is as profound as that of Jn., and 
which is expressed in phrases that might readily be mistaken 
for those of the Fourth Gospel itself. 

There is a difference between the Christology of the 
Synoptists and of Jn.; but it is not the difference between 
merely human Jesus and a Divine Christ, What is implicit in 
the earlier Gospels has become explicit in Jn.; the clearer 
statement has been evoked by the lapse of time, by the growth 
of false gnosis, and by the intellectual needs of a Greek-speaking 
society which sought to justify its faith. 

This is not the place to examine in detail the Christology 
of Paul, but it is important to observe how rapidly he reached 
that exalted conception of our Lord which is so prominent in 
his letters. ‘The Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and 
Galatians are all earlier in date than the earliest date which we 
can ascribe to Mk.; for they were written before the year 58 
of our era, or about a quarter of a century after his conversion. 
That is to say, the letters in which he indicated his view of 
Christ are earlier than any other extant Christian document, 

The primitive gospel, ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ,” soon reaches 
the formula, ‘‘ Jesus is Lord,”’ and the title ‘‘ Lord ” includes 
for Paul the Divinity of his Master. This becomes so funda- 
mental for his conception of Jesus, that while he continues 
always, as a Jew, to linger on the phrase ‘the Christ,” he 
uses the title ‘‘ Christ ” frequently as a personal name (Rom. 
s® 6¢ 819, Phil. 11% 25, Col. 177%), As early as 1 Cor, 11%, he 
treats Xptords as a personal name comparable to *AroAds or 
Knydas. This usage is never found in the Gospels, for the 
passages Mk. 9", Lk. 23%, Mt. 26%, where Xprorés is found 
without the definite article, nevertheless treat Xproros as a 
title, Paul often uses the full designation "Iycots Xptords 
without any suggestion of Messianic office. Jn.’s habit® is 

1 See p. xcvi above, 4See note on 4}, 
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to use the personal designation Jesus, a primitive touch which 
he shares with Mk., but which is seldom found in Paul. 

In the four great Epistles (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal.), Paul 
has many phrases which recall Johannine teaching. Jesus is 
not only “ the Son” (x Cor. 15%), which is common to all the 
evangelists (sce on Jn. 32”), but is God’s ‘‘own Son,” 6 idtos 
vids (Rom. 8%; cf. Jn. 51%). That God ‘‘sent His Son” 
(Rom. 8°, Gal. 44) is a conception common to all the Gospels, 
but cf. Jn. 3!° in particular. For the phrase réxva deo (Rom. 
gi6. 17. 21) cf. Jn. 1%, For Paul, Christ is éxi rdvrwr (Rom. 9°) ; 
cf. trdve rdvraw éoriv (Jn. 3%). xdpts is a characteristic term 
in Paul; it is only used in the Prologue to the Gospel by Jn... 
but Paul means particularly by ‘* grace” what Jn. means 
when he writes, ‘‘ God so loved the world” (see note on 1"). 
The Pauline contrast between ‘‘law” and ‘‘ grace” (Rom. 
4’ 64.15, Gal, s*) is, again, explicitly enunciated in the Pro- 
logue (see on 11”), Jn. does not use Paul’s word wioris in the 
Gospel,} but the emphasis laid on “believing” is a prime 
feature of Johannine doctrine (see on 1”), Finally, Paul’s 
“ Christ in me” (Rom, 8, 2 Cor. 13°, Gal. 2%) and ‘‘ Tin 
Christ’? (Rom. 167, 2 Cor. 5!,.Gal. 12%) are conjoined as 
inseparable in Jn. 155, Paul's év Xptorg is not less mystical 
than anything in Jn. descriptive of the Christian life (see on 
Jn. 1429 1536 17%), 

The Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians belong to a 
later period in Paul’s career. We should expect to find 
resemblances in Jn. to their Christology, associated as they 
are by name with Churches in that portion of Asia Minor 
where Jn.’s literary activity was put forth. These Epistles 
specially illustrate the doctrine of the Prologue of the Gospel 
as to the Person of Christ. His Pre-existence (Jn. 17) is laid 
down, ‘‘ He is before all things ” (Col. 11”). He is the Creative 
Word (Jn. 13), and, as Jn. says, ‘‘ That which has come into 
being was, in Him, life ” (14), so in Col. 1!” we have, ‘‘ In Him 
all things hold together or cohere.”® The Pauline & popdj 
Got trdpxwv (Phil. 2°) is the doctrine of Jn. 11,* even as obx 
dpwaypdv iyjoaro 7O etvat toa Oe is brought out at Jn. 
518 10%, 

The teaching of Jn. 18 as to Christ’s rAjpwpza which His 
disciples share is anticipated in Col. 1°, ‘‘ It was the good 


7Cf. p. Ixv. 

* We take them as Pauline; but in any case they are later in date 
than those already cited. 

*See on Jn. 14, 

*Ct. also Jn. 14 for the 8g which the povoyerjs receives from 
the Father, 
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pleasure fof the Father] that in Him should all the rijpwpa 
dwell” (cf. Eph. 43%). Again, ‘‘ In Him dwelleth all the 
wAjpwya of the Godhead.” gmparixds (Col. 2°) brings us very 
near to the cardinal thesis, ‘‘the Word was made flesh” 
(jn. 4), And with this, both in Paul and Jn., is combined the 
doctrine of the snvistbility of God. God is ddpares, and Christ 
is His eixy, the rpwréroxos mioys xricews (Col. 11); cf. Jn. 18: 
**No man hath seen God... but the povoyerys, who is God 
. » . hath declared Him.” 

These are more than verbal coincidences. They show that 
hardly anything is missing from the doctrine of Christ as set 
out in the Prologue (except the actual term déyos), which is 
not implicit in the Epistles to the Colossians, Ephesians, 
Philippians. Much that is enunciated in the Prologue was 
not a new discovery of the writer; it had been familiar to the 
Churches of Asia Minor for some time before it was put into 
the words which were thenceforth accepted by Christendom as 
pated gaa philosophical statement and charter of its deepest 
aith. 


(a1) Tur Docrrine oF THE LoGos AND THE PROLOGUE 
TO THE FourtH GospPEL 


The thesis of the Gospel is that Jesus is the Revealer of 
God (1"), its practical aim being given at the end (20@). The 
Prologue, however, is more than a mere preface, for it offers 
a philosophical explanation of the thesis. Jesus is the Re- 
vealer of God, because He is the Logos of God. This is a 
proposition which does not appear at all in the body of the 
Gospel, any more than the theological words and phrases, 
wAjpwpa, oxnvody, ms Beds, elyat eis tov KdAmov, efyyetarOau, 
which are found in the Prologue. Not only does Jesus never 
claim the title “‘ Logos” for Himself, but Jn. never applies 
it to Him in the evangelical narrative. 

The Prologue is undoubtedly by the same hand that wrote 
the Gospel, but it is written from a different point of view, 
entirely consistent with the Gospel but not derived from the 
history which the Gospel narrates. Jn. prefixes a short Preface 
to his hortatory First Epistle, and there again he introduces 
the conception of Jesus as the Logos (1 Jn. 11; cf. p. lxi), 
while he does not in this later passage elucidate his meaning. 
But the Prologue is, as J have said, more than a Preface. It is 
@ summary restatement of the Christian gospel from the philo- 
sophical side; and was probably written after the narrative 
was completed,? not now to record or summarise the words of 

1 See p. cxliii. "Cf. p. cxliv, 
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Jesus, but to express the writer’s conviction that Jesus the 
Christ was Himself the Divine Logos. 

The influences which contributed to the formulation for 
the first time in the Prologue of the Christian Doctrine of 
the Word were, no doubt, various. 

1. The Hebrew Scriptures have much about the Divine Voice 
in creation, the Creative Word (see on 1°). In the Targums, 
or paraphrases of the Old Testament, the action of Yahweh 
ig constantly described as His ‘‘ Word” (x1»'»), the term 
Memra being sometimes used as of a Person. Thus the 
Targum of Onkelos on Gen. 28% says that Jacob’s covenant 
was that ‘‘the Word of Yahweh should be his God.” This 
kind of quasi-personification extends to the Psalms, and parti- 
cularly to the Book of Proverbs, where personal qualities are 
repeatedly ascribed to Wisdom (nism); cf. Prov. 31% 456 74, 
the most remarkable passage being Prov. 8%: ‘‘ Yahweh 
possessed me in the beginning of His way, before His works 
of old. I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or 
ever the earth was.” This is poetry, not metaphysical prose ; 
but it treats Wisdom as the expression of God, co-eternal with 
Him. This quasi-personification of Wisdom is continued in 
the teaching of the son of Sirach, Ecclus, 24°, which has much 
about Creative Wisdom, actually claiming for her, ‘I came 
forth from the mouth of the Most High.” 

2. When we turn from Palestine to Alexandria, from Hebrew 
sapiential literature to that which was written in Greek, we 
find this creative wisdom identified with the Divine Adyos, 
Hebraism and Hellenism thus coming into contact. God is 
addressed as 6 moujoos tk mdvra évy Adyw cov (Wisd. 9*). 
The Adyos is the universal healer (Wisd. 164%), This Almighty 

is said to have leaped down from heaven, as a warrior, 
bringing God’s commandment as # sharp sword... ‘it 
touched the heaven, but stood upon the earth ” (Wisd. 1815. 15), 
This last pronouncement suggests the personification of the 
Adyos who came to earth, but so much is not consciously present 
to the writer’s thought. The language of the Book of Wisdom 
betrays Stoic influence at several points,’ but with the Stoics 
Aéyos was not personal, 

3. The doctrine of the Adyos in Philo’s writings has been 
frequently examined; and here it can receive only a brief 
Notice, We have already called attention to some striking 
verbal parallels between Philo and the Fourth Gospel,? and 
such may be traced also in what Philo says about the Adyos; 

1 Cf. Rendel Harris, “ Stoic Origins of St. John’s Gospel ” (Bulletin 
of Jokn Rylands Library, Jan, 1922). 

" P. xciii above. 
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but the differences in the underlying thoughts as to this are 
manifest, and far-reaching. Some of these must now be 
summarised : 

(2) The doctrine of the Personality of the Logos is vague 
in Philo, and especially so when he comes to the association 
of the Logos with Creation (see on 1%), Thus Philo has the 
expressions dpyavoy Si Adyor Geod, 8: of xarernendaby (de Cherub, 
35): 73 piv Spacripioy 5 rév Shww vois (de mund. opif. 3): 
when God was fashioning the world (dre éxoopemAdere), 
He used the Word as a tool (xpyodpevos dpydvw rotru, de 
migr, Abr. 1}: Philo speaks of the creative power (soiprucf), 
according to which the Creator made the world with a word 
(Adye tiv xédcpor Sypovpyyoe, de prof. 18). In other passages 
the Adyos is eixdy Geod (cf, Col. 18)1: elxdy Geot, 8: of otras & 
xdopos édyusoupyeiro (de monarch. ii, 5; cf. de confus. ling. 20 
and 28, where he speaks of rov cixdva abrod, roy iepdtarov Adyov).? 

The earliest Christian writers ® take up the Jewish thought 
of the Creative Word from a different standpoint, while they 
employ language similar to that of Philo, To Jn. the Word 
is a personal Divine Agent who co-operated with the Creator 
in the work of Creation, even Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
eternal Father. Paul does not use the term Adyos, but his 
language about the work of Christ in creation is almost identical 
with that of the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel. Cf. els xdpos 
‘Invois Xpords, 8 o3 ra mévra (z Cor. 8°); ru wdvra 8! abrod 
.» « &erarae (Col. 21%); cf. also bc of wat erofnoev tots alavas 
(Heb. 1%), Like Philo, and like Jn., these writers employ 
the preposition to describe the mediating work of 
the Word (or the Son) in Creation; but in ascribing Divine 
personality to this mediating Agent, they agree with each 
other and with Jn,, while they differ from Philo. Paul and Jn, 
do not borrow from Philo, nor are they directly dependent on 
his speculations; but they and Philo represent two different 
streams of thought, the common origin of which was the 
Jewish doctrine of the Memyra or Divine Word.* 

(0) The pre-existence of the Logos is not explicit in Philo, 
whereas it is emphatically declared in the opening words of the 
Prologue to the Gospel, Philo applies, indeed, the epithet 
mpeaBiraros to the Adyos more than once (de confus. ling. 
28, guod det, pot. 22); but such a phrase does not imply 
eternal pre-existence. See on 1}, 

(¢) The Johannine doctrine of the connexion between 
Life and Light, which appears in the Logos teaching of the 

1 See p, cxli n, 

"CE. for a full discussion, Drummond, Philo Judaus, ii, 185 ff. 

*See Lightfoot on Col, 11, “Cf. p. oxxxix, 
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Prologue (1*; cf. also 8"), does not appear in Philo, although 
it suggests a line of speculation which would, one supposes, 
have been congenial to him. 

(d) Most significant of all differences between Jn. and 
Philo, is that Jn.’s philosophy rests avowedly on the doctrine 
of the Incarnation (see on 174), while this is absolutely pre- 
cluded by the principles of Philo. ‘* There are,” he says, 
‘three kinds of life: one which is zpis Gedy, another apis 

éuowv, anda third which is a mixture of both. But the 
wy) awpds Gedy has not descended to us (xaréBy xpos Hpas), nor 
has it come as far as the necessities of the body” (Quis rev. 
div, her. 9). 

4. In addition to these various philosophies, with which 
the Christian doctrine of the Logos has been associated by 
scholars, attention has been directed of recent years to the 
Mandzan and Hermetic literature, as possible homes of the 
Logos idea. Many parallels to Johannine phraseology have 
been collected from the writings of Lidzbarski, Reitzenstein, 
and others by Walter Bauer in the last edition of his com- 
mentary on the Fourth Gospel. Some of these are striking, 
especially those from the Mandzan Liturgies: ‘‘I am a Word, 
a Son of Words”; ‘'the Word of Life”; ‘‘the Light of 
Life”; ‘‘ the First Light, the Life, which was out of the Life”; 
"the worlds do not know thy Names, nor understand thy 
Light.” 1 There is, however, no evidence that Mandan 
teachings had any influence on Christian philosophy in its 
beginnings. Christian or Jewish belief may have affected the 
development of Mandzism, but Mandzism was not a source 
from which Christian doctrine derived any of its features? 
Probably, as in other cases, the parallels that have been cited 
are only verbal. To build up community or similarity of 
doctrine upon coincidences of language between two writers 
is highly precarious; and when the Johannine doctrine of the 
Logos is compared with that of Philo or the Stoics or the 
Sapiential Books, or even that of the Mandeean Liturgies, this 
should always be borne in mind.® 

1 Bauer, pp. 8-13. 7 

4 For the Mandzan doctrines and their growth, see W. Brandt, in 
E.R.E, viii. p. 380 £. 

* A passage may be cited from Plato to illustrate this: xal 3} cal 
réhos wept rol wavris viv fdy ror Abyor Futy POuew tyew* Ovyra yap xal 
dOdvara Sya AaSdy cal cupwrnpwGels Se b xédcpas obrw, for dpardy rd dpard 
wepéxor, elxioe Tod woiyrod, eds alo@nris, peyoros xat Apwrros xdd- 
Aorés Te Kal Tededraros ~yéyover, els a 88e povoyenas Ge (Timeus, 
§ 44, sub fin.). To find here any relation to the Johannine doctrine 
of the zeveyerts or the Pauline thought of Christ as the elxdy of God, 
would be very perverse ; but the coincidences in language are almost 
startling. 
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It is now apparent that the doctrine of a Divine Adyos 
was widely distributed in the first century. The Hebrew 
Targums or paraphrases of the ancient scriptures; the Wisdom 
literature of Judaism,! both in Palestine and Alexandria ; the 
speculations of Philo; the philosophy of Heraclitus, and that 
of the later Stoics, all use the idea of the Logos to explain the 
mysterious relation of God to man. We may be sure that the 
Logos of God was as familiar a topic in the educated circles 
of Asia Minor as the doctrine of Evolution is in Europe or 
America at the present day, and was discussed not only by the 
learned but by half-instructed votaries of many religions. 

Christian disciples, Docetic en Ebionite no ae rn 
simple, unspeculative followers of Jesus, were conscio the 
went of His life. It was inevitable that the Pauline teaching 
of the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians ® should quicken 
deep thoughts as to the relation of Jesus to the Eternal God. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews uses language about the ‘‘ Word 
of God” (Heb, 4!) which naturally provoked questionings 
as to the relation of this energising and heart-searching Logos 
to the great High Priest Himself. An earlier writer, the Seer 
of the Apocalypse, actually gives the title ‘* the Word of God 
(Rev. 19") to the Leader of the Christian host, probably having 
the conception of the Logos as a Warrior (Wisd. 18") in his 
mind. Jn. must have been not only conversant in some degree 
with the philosophical speculations of Ephesus as to the Divine 
Logos, and with such teaching as that of Heb. 47%, but above 
all with the application of the title ‘‘the Word of God,” by 
the author of the Apocalypse, whose disciple he was.? Such 
a phrase in the Apocalypse did not solve problems, but it 
must have suggested a remarkable problem to the followers 
of Jesus in the next generation, who asked what it meant. 
To call Jesus the Adyos of God without further explanation 
might well suggest that Docetic theory of His Person which 
it is one of the purposes of the Fourth Gospel to dispel as 
wholly irreconcilable with His earthly life.* oe 

Jn.’s chief aim was to show (it was his deepest conviction) 
thet Jesus is the Revealer of God. But the philosophers, 
whether Hebrew or Greek, whether they took Logos as meaning 
speech or as meaning reason, had for centuries been occupied 
with the idea that the Divine Word is the Revealer, and had 


1 See on 11° for a parallel to Jn,’s Logos doctrine in Enoch xlii, 1 on 
the Divine Wisdom. 

2CEh p. cxxxvii 

8 CE. 5 Ixviii. See on 5* for a simpler use of the phrase, “ the 
Logos of God.” ; 

See on 114, 
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not fouhd it possible thus completely to bridge the gulf between 
God and man. How can we reconcile Spirit and Matter, 
the One and the Many, the Infinite and the Finite? It was 
left for Christian philosophy to proclaim that the only solution 
of these problems, which metaphysics had failed to solve, 
was Aistorical. And the first statement of this is in the 
Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, 5 Adyos cipé éyévero, The 
philosophers had said that the Word is the Revealer of God. 
That is true, for Jesus is the Word. 
_ Whether any one before Jn, had said explicitly, ‘‘ The Word 
became flesh,” we do not know; nor can we say that this express 
and fundamental proposition was present to his mind when he 
penned the narrative of the Fourth Gospel. It may have been 
80, but it nowhere appears explicitly except in the Prologue, 
as has been pointed out already.! “When Loisy wrote, ‘La 
théologie de Vincarnation est la clef du livre tout entier, et 
qu’elle le domine depuis la premiére ligne jusqu’A la derniére,” ®# 
he was not accurate if he meant that the Logos doctrine of the 
Prologue dominated the entire Gospel. On the contrary, the 
Prologue is the recommendation of the Gospel to those who 
have approached it through metaphysics rather than through 
history; but the evangelist never allows his metaphysics to 
control his history. He appeals to no ‘' witness” to corro- 
borate the doctrine of the Word which he sets out in the 
Prologue, while the appeal to ‘‘ witnesses,” Divine and human, 
appears in every part of the evangelical narrative. He puts 
it forth as the philosophical solution of the great problem, 
‘* How can God reveal Himself to man? ”—a solution latent 
in the Wisdom literature of the Hebrews, although not per- 
ceived by the philosophers of Greece. This is Jn.’s great 
contribution to Christian philosophy, that Jesus is the Word ; 
but nowhere, as Harnack has pointed out, does he deduce any 
formula from it. It was for later ages to do this, and to treat 
the Johannine presentation in the Prologue of she Word who 
became flesh, as the secure basis for far-reaching thoughts and 
hopes as to the destiny of man. ‘ He became what we are 
that He might make us what He is,” is the saying of Irenzeus,® 
not of Jn. 

For Jn, it is sufficient to preach as gospel that ‘‘ God so 


loved the world that He sent His Son’; he does not put forward 


1P, cxxxviii. * La Quatriéme Evangile, p. 98. 

* Cf. Harnack’s important article on the * Prologue” in Zeitschy, f. 
Theol, und Kirche, 1892, No, 3. 

*Cf. p. xc. 

5 Adv, Har. v, Pref., “Qui propter immensam suam dilectionem 
Actus est quod sumius nos, uti nos perficeret esse quod est ipse.” 
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the tremendous paradox, ‘‘ the Word became flesh,” as the 
gospel which he has received, although it supplies for him as 
he ponders it the rationale of the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, 

In the Sapiential Books of the O.T., the praises of Wisdom 
are several times put into poetry or rhythmic form; Prov. 8 
is a familiar example. The hymn on Sopféra in Wisd. 73% 
points back to that of Prov. 8, and the traces of its use in 
Heb. 19 42 are apparent. Yet another Wisdom hymn, Ecclus. 
24282, takes up some thoughts from the two earlier hymns, 
and may have influenced the language of Jn. 1° (cf. Ecclus. 
24®-% 18), It is, then, not without precedent if it be found that 
the doctrine of the Logos in the Prologue to Jn., like the doctrine 
of Sophia in the Sapiential Books, should have been put into the 
form of an Ode or Hymn, the profundity of the subject being 
better suited to poetry than to prose. The following arrange- 
ment of the Logos Hymn embodied in the Prologue is here 
offered for examination: 


THE LOGOS HYMN 
I. "Ev dpxf hv 6 Acyos, 


xai 5 Adyos Hv wpos Tov Gedv, 
Kat Geds is & Adyos. 
2. obtos hv dv dpxy mpos rov Oedv. 
3. wdvra 8: abrot dyévero, 
kai xupis abrov éyévero obdé 
4. 8 yéyover ey aird Loy fy, 
cat 9 Cah Fv 76 pds tov avOpuruv, 
5. Kat To his év rh oxorig paiver, 
xai 4 axoria abrd of xaréhaPev. 
Io. & 73 xdopy Fy, 
xal & xéapos Sr abrod dyévero, 
cal 6 xéopos airév obx éyva, 
Il. es 7% Bia FAGer, 
nai of Bror abrdéy of aapéAaBov. 
I4, al & Adyos capt éyévero, 
xal éoxivager év air, 
xat Meacducba tiv Sééav abrod, 
ddgay dis povoyevats rapa rarpds, 
> sAnpys xdpiros xai GAnbetas. 
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18. Gedy obdels édpaxey wiwore' 
rd id - 3 ‘ t cal if 
povoyevys, Geds, & by cig toy xdArov Tod ratpos, 
éxeivas efyyjoaro. 


The hymn is a philosophical rationale of the main thesis 
of the Gospel. It begins with the proclamation of the Word 
as Pre-existent and Divine (vv. 1, 2). Then appear the O.T. 
‘thoughts of the Word as creative of all (v. 3), life-giving (v. 4), 
light-giving (v. 5). But the whole universe (v. 10), including 
mg (v. 11), was unconscious of His omnipresent energy. 
He became Incarnate, not as a momentary Epiphany of 
the Divine, but as an abiding and visible exhibition of the 
Divine Glory, even as the Son exhibits the Father (v. 14). 
ger ial the Word as Incarnate reveal the Invisible God 

‘y. 18). 

Two parenthetical notes as to the witness of John the 
Baptist, to the coming Light (vv. 6-9), and His pre-existence 
(v.15), areadded. We have also two exegetical comments by the 
evangelist, at vv. 12, 13, to correct the idea which v. 11 might 
convey, that no one received or recognised the Word when He 
came; and again at vv. 16, 17, to illustrate the ‘‘ grace and 
truth ” of v, 14. 

The great theme of 2 Divine Revealer of God is implicix 
in the first and last stanzas of the hymn (vv. 1, 18), the rest 
being concerned with the method of the revelation. 

_ The Hebraic style of the hymn is plain. The repetition in 
the second line of a couplet of what has been said already in 
the first line (vv. 3, 5); the elucidation of the meaning of the 
first line by the emphatic word being repeated in the next 
(vv. 4, 5, 11, 14), which provides an illustration of what has 

called ‘‘ climactic parallelism” (cf. Ps. 29° 93°); the 
threefold repetition in the first three lines of v. 14, all of which 
involve the bodily visibility of the Logos—sufficiently show 
that the model is not Greek but Hebrew poetry, 

It will be noticed that the hymn moves in abstract regions 
of thought. The historical names—John, Moses, Jesus Christ— 


ps no part of it: they are added in the explanatory notes of 


evangelist. Nevertheless, v. 14 states an historical fact, 


_and points to an event in time; but the history is told swé 


Specse aiernitatis. 

The treatment of the Prologue as embodying a bymn on the 
Logos has been suggested. more than once in recent years. 
An analysis of it from this point of view was published by 
C. Cryer in 1921.2 In 1922 C. F. Burney treated the Prologue 

1 This is in the manner of Jn. ; cf. p. xxxiv.: 
* Expostiory Times, July 1921, p. 449. 
k 
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as a hymn (with comments) originally composed in Aramaic ;? 
and Rendel Harris suggested that it was based on a Hymn 
to Sophia, although he did not work out the details of any 
rhythmic arrangement, He developed the parallels between 
the Prologue and the Sapiential literature of the O.T., com- 
paring also some Stoic phrases.* 

The arrangement of the stanzas which is printed above 
is not identical with those adopted by Burney or Cryer, an 
important difference being that the hymn proper does not em- 
body argument (cf. vv. 12, 13, 16, 17) or contain the Personal 
Name of Jesus Christ. It is a Logos hymn of a triumphant 
philosophy, directly Hebrew in origin, but reflecting the phrases 
which had become familiar in Greek-speaking society. In the 
Christian literature of the first two centuries a good many 
traces of rhythm and verse arrangement may be found in im- 
passioned passages of prose. Eusebius (4.2. v. 28. 5) cites a 
writer who remarks on the number of Christian Psalms and 
Odes which from the beginning (ém' dpyjjs) sung of Christ as 
the Word (rav Adyov rod Geot rav Xprorév tyvoiict Geodoyodrres), 
Such a collection of Christian hymns were those known as 
the Odes of Solomon, which present so many points of contact 
with the Johannine writings, and especially with the Prologue 
to the Gospel, that they demand mention at this point. 

The Odes of Solomon were first published from the Syriac by 
Rendel Harris in 1909.4 He regarded them as of first-century 
date, and to this Harnack gave his adhesion. I have given 
reasons elsewhere ® for regarding this date as too early, and 
for treating them as Christian hymns composed about x60 or 
170 A.D, 

These beautiful hymns are composed in cryptic fashion, 
and they contain no avowed verbal quotations either from the 
O.T. or the N.T. But the doctrine of the Logos is repeatedly 
dwelt on, in a way which recalls Johannine teaching. The 
Word is the Thought (évam) of God (Odes xvi, 20, xxviii. 
18, xli, 10); this Thought is Life (ix. 3) and Light (xii. 7). 
‘* Light dawned from the Word that was beforetime in Him” 
(xli. 15), so that the pre-existence of the Word is recognised 
{cf. xvi. 19). He is the Agent of Creation, for ‘‘ the worlds 


1 Avyamatc Origin, etc., ? & 

a Athena Sophia an Logos” (Bulletin of John Rylands 
Library, July 1922). See also Rendel Harris, The Origin of the 
Prologue (1957). 

Sane the article ‘‘ Hymnes ” in Cabrol’s Dict. d’archéot, chrétienns, 
vi. 2839. 
' 4 His final edition appeared in 1920 (Manchester University Press). 

§ Cambridge, Texts and Studies, ‘The Odes of Solomon” (1913) ; 

cf, also Theology, Nov. 1920, 
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were made by His [God’s] Word and by the Thought of His 
heart ” (xvi. 20). The Incarnation of the Word is expressed 
by saying ‘‘ the dwelling-place of the Word is man” (xii. 11 ; 
cf, xxii. 12}; and God continually abides with man, for ‘* His 
Word is with us in all our way” (xli.1r). Were these sublime 

hrases as early as the first century, we should have to treat 
the Odes not only as arising in an environment like that which 
was the birthplace of the Fourth Gospel, but as being actually 
one of the sources from which its distinctive doctrines were 
derived. This, however, cannot be maintained. The Odes, 
nevertheless, provide a welcome illustration of that mystical 
aspect of Christian teaching which has sometimes been 
erroneously ascribed to Hellenic rather than to Hebrew in- 
fluences. They catch the very tone of Jn.,4 and show how deep- 
rooted in Christian devotion was the Johannine doctrine of the 
b Ratha within seventy years of the publication of the Fourth 

spel, 


CHAPTER VI 


DOCTRINAL TEACHING OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


ii) The Johannine Doctrines of Life and Judgment, 
(iii} The Kingdom of God and the New Birth. 
(iv) The Eucharistic Doctrine of Jn. 

(v) The Johannine Miracles. 


i The Authority of the O.T. 


() THe AuTHoRITY OF THE O.T, 


(i) THe Old Testament was, for a Jew, the fount of authority, 
and in the Fourth Gospel it is frequently quoted to establish a 
fact, or to clinch an argument, or to illustrate something that 
has been said. : 

Thus the people by the lake-side (61) quote Ex. 16% to 
confirm their statement that their fathers had been given bread 
from heaven. The O.T. was their book of national history. 

Jesus is represented in Jn. as appealing to the Law (Deut. 

1This is not only true of their Logos doctrine. With 1 aie 44 
we may compare, " I should not have known how to love the Lord if He 
had not loved me ” (Ode iii, 3). In the note on 17 below, I have cited 
another parallel from Ode xxxi. 4, 5. See also notes on 1** 517 6% 
7m. $18 The Odist dwells continually on the great Johannine 
themes——Love, Knowledge, Iruth, Faith, Joy, Light; he never 
mentions sin, repentance, or forgiveness (cf. p. xcv). 
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19/4) and to the Psalms (Ps. 82‘) in support of His arguments 
with the Jews (8! and 10%). The Synoptic narrative agrees 
with this representation of His mode of argument (Mk. 1235 
and parallels; Mt, 44% M=Lk. 44517). Paul appealed to the 
O.T. in the same fashion, as every Rabbi did (Rom. 37°, 1 Cor. 
158, Gal. 311, etc.). 

Again, the Fourth Gospel represents Jesus as illustrating 
His teaching by the citation of Scripture passages; e.g. He 
quotes Isa. 5418 at 645, and His quotation (7%), ‘‘ Out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water,” seems to be illustrative 
rather than argumentative. There are many instances in the 
Pauline Epistles of this use of the O.T. (¢.g. Rom. 4}; and the 
Synoptists ascribe it to Jesus just as Jn. does (Mt. g!* axl#. 42, 
etc.). So far there is no difficulty in the report of the Fourth 
Gospel as to the use said to have been made of the O.T. by 
Jesus and His hearers, 

{ii) The Jews, however, did not only hold that the O.T. was 
authoritative; they held that it pointed forward to Messiah, 
and to His Kingdom which was one day to be established among 
them. It was a prophetic volume, and for them prophecy 
included prediction. They believed that the actual words of 
the 0.T. were intended by God to have a future as well as a 
present application. 

Thus Jn. represents the people} as expecting that Messiah 
would come one day, because the prophets had so predicted; 
and expecting Him to be bom at Bethlehem (747; cf. Mt. 25), 
of the seed of David; to vindicate Himself by wonderful 
works (614-8) because the Scriptures of the prophets had assured 
them that so it would be; and to “abide for ever” (12%) 
because so it had been indicated in ‘the law.” The Synoptists 
.do not give any details as to the nature of the Messianic 
expectation, but they are clear that Messiah was looked for, 
by the priests (Mk. 14%); by pious folk such as Simeon, 
Anna, the two at Emmaus (Lk. 2 36 24%); by John the 
Baptist, who expected Messiah to work miracles (Mt. 113, 
Lk. 72°); and by the people generally (Lk. 345). The hope 
that-the Messianic prophecies would one day be fulfilled was in 
every pious Jewish heart, and Jn.’s report that this expectation 
was vivid is borne out by all the other evidence we have. 

(ili) The evangelists, Jn, as well as the Synoptists, were con- 
vinced that this expectation had been satisfied, for they believed 
that in Jesus the Messiah had been found. The purpose of 
Jn. in writing his gospel was that his readers might believe 
that ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ ” (20%); and he is quite assured that 
Isaiah (12!) as well as Zechariah spoke of Jesus. He applies, 

1 Cf. p. boxnii, 
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@.g., Zech. 12” to the piercing of the Lord’s side on the Cross 
(19%). Jn. tells of John the Baptist applying to himself the 
rophecy of the Forerunner (178; cf. Mk. 1%, Lk. 34; cf. 7, 
Me. 3°), and accepting unhesitatingly Jesus as the Messiah 
(x. 4); and he ascribes the same belief to other disciples 
Ga. #. @ 689 etc). Martha makes the same confession 
(11). The disciples are represented as applying Messianic 
Scriptures to Jesus both before (237) and after His Resur- 
rection (22 1216), 

The author of Hedrews finds Jesus as the Christ frequently 
(15 212 55 10%) in the Psalms and in the Law; and in one passage 
at least Paul elaborates an argument (Eph. 4°) which depends 
for its force upon a mystical and forward reference to Jesus 
in Ps, 6818, 

Indeed, that Jesus is the Messiah of O.T. prophecy is the 
burden of the earliest gospel sermons (Acts 251 5 32 542, etc.). 

(iv) Jn. agrees with the Synoptists in representing Jesus as 
accepting this position, and as claiming therefore to be the 
subject of O.T. prophecy. The difference is + that Jn. puts the 
recognition by His disciples of Jesus as the Messiah (1), 
and His acceptance of their homage, earlier than the Synoptists 
formally do (Mk. 8); but it is not to be overlooked that 
Lk. (4#) represents Him as conscious of His Messiahship at a 
date prior to the call of Peter and James and John by the 
Jake-side. Jn. also puts into His mouth the plain affirmation 
to the Woman of Samaria that He was the Christ (478). Ata 
later stage the Synoptists tell that He said the same thing to 
the high priest (Mk. 148; cf. Lk. 22%, Mt. 26°), which is not 
told explicitly by Jn., who does not go into full details about 
this examination by Caiaphas (184; but cf. 19”). There can be 
no doubt that, according to Jn. and the Synoptists alike, it was 
implied in Jesus’ claim and explicitly asserted once and again 
that He was the Messiah of the O.T. ‘‘ Moses wrote of me,” 
and the Scriptures ‘‘ bear witness of me” (5° 4) are words 
that Jn. places in His mouth. 

(v) Hence we are not surprised to come upon the expression 
that in Jesus and His ministry ‘‘ the Scripture was fulfilled ” 
(érAnpuhy). It does not seem to say more than, as we have 
seen, was accepted ex anime by all His early disciples. Yet 
the expression is not found in Paul or in Hebrews or in the 
Apocalypse or in the Johannine or Petrine Epistles. The idea 
of the ‘‘ fulfilment” of the Scriptures in Jesus appears but 
once in Mk., four times in Lk. and the Acts (as well as twice 
with the verb veAciy instead of wAnpoty), six times in Jn. (and 
once with reAciy), and twelve times in Mt. It occurs once in 

1Cf. p, cxxxiv. 
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James (2%), but with no Messianic reference, being applied 
to the fulfilment of Gen. 15* in the later promise of Gen. 221, 
These passages from the Gospels must presently be examined 
separately, but it is plain from their distribution that the idea 
of the ‘‘ fulfilment ” of a particular Scripture as an incident of 
Christ’s Ministry and Passion is more conspicuous in the later 
writings of the N.T. than in the earlier. Whatever the dates 
of Jn. and Mt, may be, they are later, in their present form, 
than the Epistles of Paul or than Mk. and Lk. ; and it is in 
these later Gospels that the phrase becomes frequent, either 
in the form ‘‘ the Scripture was fulfilled,” or ‘' in order that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled.” 

This way of speaking of the “‘ fulfilment” of Scripture 
does not appear at all in the sub-apostolic age, although the 
belief was universal in Christian circles that the O.T. rites 
and prophecies pointed onward to Christ. Barnabas, for 
instance, who is full of ‘‘ types,”’ and who finds Christ in the 
most unlikely places in the O.T. (see § 9, where he finds in the 
number of Abraham's servants a forecast of the Cross of Jesus), 
never speaks of the wzAjpwors or ‘ fulfilment” of a Scripture. 
The same is true of Justin Martyr. Nor is the formula of 
citation ‘‘ then was fulfilled ’ a formula which Irenzeus used, 
except when (as in Ar. iii. 9. 2) he reproduced it from the 
Gospels (Mt. 1%). The only instances of zAnpoty being 
used of Scripture in his writings are in er. iii. 10. 4, where he 
says that the angels proclaimed the promise made to David 
as a promise fulfilled (. . . trécxeow . . . werAnpwpevny 
edayyeAivwyra:), and perhaps in Dem. 38, where he writes 
that ‘' This” (.e. Amos g!) ‘our Lord Jesus Christ truly 
fulfilled,” But in neither of these passages is the formula of 
citation ‘‘ then was fulfilled ” used by Irenzus. The earliest 
appearance of the phrase, subsequent to the First and Fourth 
Gospels, is in Hegesippus, who wrote about 160-180 4.D. Ina 
passage where Hegesippus (quoted by Eusebius, 4.Z. ii. 23. 15) 
1s describing the martyrdom of James the Just by the Jews, he 
adds, xal érdrjpwoav ry ypadiy ray év 1G “Heata yeypappérqy, 
“Apuyey tov dixatov (Isa. 3); cf. Wisd. 21%). The pas- 
sage he quotes has not any such reference, but Hegesippus 
has been attracted by the word &/«atos, and so he ventures 
to say that the Jews ‘‘ fulfilled” this Scripture In every 
Christian age it has been a fault of piety, when searching the 
O.T., to mistake verbal coincidence with fact for a veritable 
fulfilment of prophetic words. 


? Barnabas (§ ©) applies the words to Christ's Passion ; and Cyprian 
quotes Wisd. 2!¥. to illustrate a general thesis, ‘’ Quod ipse sit iustus, 
quem Iudaei occisuri essent " (Tesé, ii. 14). 
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. It should be added that this formula of citation is not used 
(except when reproducing Mt. 2’ 1%) by the authors of any 
of the earlier Apocryphal Gospels. It is not found in them 
until we come to Evangelium Pseudo-Matthai, a work of the 
fifth or sixth century; and its presence here is probably to be 
explained by the fact that this apocryphal writer aims at 
imitating the manner of the canonical Matthew. 

The probable reason that the phrase ‘‘ then was fulfilled 
the Scripture ” is frequent in Jn. and Mt., but does not appear 
again until Hegesippus, and then rarely until post-Nicene 
times, is that the phrase was peculiarly Jewish. Jn. and Mt. 
are full of Hebraisms, and Hegesippus was a Jew. In the 
O.T. ‘to fulfil” is used of a petition (Ps. 20°) or a Divine 
promise (1 Kings 8%), but rarely of a prophecy (z Kings 2”, 
2 Chr, 36%, Dan. 4%, 1 Esd. 1°, It seems that the word 
came into use in the Rabbinical schools after the O.T. 
canon had been closed. ‘‘ To fulfil that which was said” 
and “then was fulfilled’? are formule of citation that are 
occasionally found in Jewish writings (so Bacher, Hxeg. ferm. 
i, 171). . P . 

It has often been thought that there existed in Apostolic 
days a Jewish collection of O.T. passages held to be predictive 
of Messiah.? If this were the case, it would be natural that it 
should be utilised by the writers of the Gospels, at any rate of 
the later Gospels, Mt. and Jn. Allen has suggested * that the 
quotations in Mt. introduced by a formula are derived from a 
written source of this kind, and not directly from the canonical 
Old Testament, The same might be true of the quotations in 
Jn.; but the existence of such a collection of festimonia in 
the first century has not yet, as it seems to the present writer, 
been established. . 

To return to the phrase ‘‘ the Scripture was fulfilled,” as 
it appears in the Gospels. It always has reference to a par- 
etter verse of the O.T. () ypady), the words of which fit the 
incident that the evangelist has recorded. There are two 
notable instances in Mt. The evangelist finds (Mt. 21") 
in Jer. 315 words prophetic of the Massacre of the Innocents; 
and again (Mt. 27°) he says that in the buying of the Potter’s 


1 This apocryphon says “then was fulfilled’ of Hab. 33, Isa, 14 
(the Nativity), of Ps. 148’ (the dragons adoring Jesus), of Isa. xx® 
(a legend of the Flight into Egypt), of Isa, 191 (the prostration of the 
idols), and of Ps. 65* (the wisdom of the Child Jesus). It is curious 
that it does not cite Jer. 312° or Hos. 111, which are cited as Zestimonia 
in the canonical Matthew, ne 

2 See, in particular, Rendel Harris, Testimonia, who holds that the 
existence of such a collection of Messianic prophecies has been proved. 

#W. C, Allen, Si, Matthew, p. liii, 
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Field with the blood money ‘ was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by Jeremiah ” (Zech. 1118; cf. Jer. 32%). In both of 
these cases we are. dealing only with the comment of the 
evangelist, and it is probable that he was misled by verbal 
coincidences, just as Hegesippus was when he quoted Isa. 
3” of the martyrdom of James the Just (see p. cl), Having 
regard to the historical contexts both of Jer. 3175 and of Zech. 
1138 (Jer. 32°), it cannot be maintained that they are more 
than vaguely descriptive or suggestive of incidents in the 
Gospel history. 

The case of Lk. 471 is different. Here the evangelist tells 
that Jesus read aloud in the synagogue the passage Isa. 612-3, 
and that He began His comment upon it by saying, ‘‘ To-day 
hath this Scripture been fulfilled in your ears.”” There is no 
improbability in this, and it is entirely in agreement with the 
claim which, as we have seen, Jesus made repeatedly for Him- 
self, that He was the subject of O.T. prophecy. 

(vi) We come next to a more difficult conception, yet one 
which is logically connected with the belief in prophecy as under- 
stood bya Jew, Jn. represents Jesus as saying ‘‘ the Scripture 
cannot be broken,”’ of dvvara: Avoijvar } ypady (10%). This is 
not said in reference to the fulfilment of prophecy, but paren- 
thetically as an assertion of the permanent authority of O.T. 
words, But where prophecy was in view, it was held that 
the prediction once made carried with it the assurance of its 
accomplishment, The more strictly the verbal inspiration 
of the sacred books was taught by the Rabbinical schools, 
the more deeply would it be felt that the punctilious fulfilment 
of the Messianic predictions was fore-ordained of God. This 
was believed by every pious Jew, and the belief emerges dis- 
tinctly in the Fourth Gospel, the evangelist ascribing this 
conviction to Jesus Himself. We may recall here some Synoptic 
passages which show that the belief that ‘' the Scripture cannot 
be broken” was shared by Mt., Mk., and Lk. (especially by 
Lk.), and that all three speak of it as having the authority 
of their Master. 

(2) At Mk. 10™ (cf. Mt. 20%) Jesus predicts His con- 
demnation and death at Jerusalem, +a pédAovra airg cvpBaivew, 
or, as Lk. (18°!) more explicitly puts it, ‘‘ all the things that 
are written by the prophets shall be accomplished (reAco@:jcerat) 
unto the Son of Man.” 

(4) According to Mk. 14%, Mt. 26, Jesus said at the Last 
Supper, ** The Son of Man goeth, even as it is written of Him,” 
or as Lk, has it, “‘ as it hath been determined,” xara 73 dpicpévov 
(Lk, 22%), Cf. also Lk. 217%, 

{¢) Lk. (22%) alone records that Jesus said after the Last 
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Supper robro 73 yeypappévov Sei rehecOiivac ev epol, 76 Kai per 
avépov edoylcOn (Isa. 531%). ' ~ 

: (d) Lk (24%) represents Jesus as asking the disciples on 
the way to Emmaus, oixi ratra eda wabety tov Xpurrdv; and 
then interpreting the Messianic prophecies to them. 

(e) So again, according to Lk. 24“, Jesus said to the com- 
pany in the Upper Room, dei rAypadijvar rdvra ra yeypappéva 
& TG vépyy Mocéus xal rots mpodyras cat Yarpols rept gpyod : 
jt was secessary that all that had been written should be 
fulfilled. 

In like manner Luke ascribes to Peter (Acts 11%) the saying 

that it was secessary that the Scripture about Judas should be 
fulfilled. 
. ‘This conception, then, of the imevifableness of the fulfil- 
ment of ©.T. prophecies is ascribed by all the evangelists to 
Jesus, but it comes out most frequently in Lk. and Jn., the 
Fourth Evangelist generally expressing it, as we shall see 
presently, in another way,+ 

(vii) We have now to consider the meaning of the expression, 
common in Mt. and Jn., that certain things happened rx 
order that the Scripture might be fulfilled. 

A similar expression is found two or three times in the O.T. 


“* Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being priest... that 


he might fulfil the word of the Lord which He spake concerning 
the house of Eli ” (z Kings 2”). The LXX has here xrAypwAjvar 
rd pia Kupiov. It may be that in this passage we need not 
suppose Solomon’s motive to be that he might fulfil 1 Sam, 
a@t., but that the writer only means that the event corre- 
sponded with what had been predicted. In like manner it has 
been suggested that in some passages where Wa rAnpwif } 

padi is found in the Gospels, we need not give tra a telic 
bee It may be used loosely on occasion with wAnpw6j, as it 
is certainly used loosely, without telic force, in other contexts 
(e.g. Mk. 543, 675, 9, in all of which cases the other Synoptists 
discard Mark’s va; cf. Jn. 1% 11 etc.). But thus to evacuate 
ive of its telic force in the phrase iva rAnpwhy % ypady, however 
agreeable to our modern ideas of the Bible, is to do violence 
to the contexts, and to fail in appreciation of the Jewish doctrine 
of prophecy. 

(viii) When the Chronicler places the rise of Cyrus “‘ after 
the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah had been 
accomplished” (nerd 1d wAnpwOfjvat pipa xvpiov, 2 Chron, 
36%), he means more than that the event corresponded with 
what had been predicted. He means that the event was 
overruled by God with a view to the fulfilment of His own 

1 For the use of Se? in Jn., see on 3**. 
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eternal purpose, which had been proclaimed by Jeremiah the 
prophet. 

Both Mt. and Jn.-express themselves in the same way. Mt. 
uses the phrase iva sAnpwO9, or drus rAnpwG7, eight times of a 
testimonium quoted from the O.T., viz.: 17% (Isa. 74), 215 
(Hos. 113), 288 (‘‘ He shall be called a Nazarene,” the source 
of which is uncertain), 4!4 (Isa, 9}: *), 8!? (Isa. 534), 12)? (Isa, 
42it), 13% (Ps, 78), 21* (Zech. 9°). This was his doctrine, 
that the words of the prophets, quite apart from their context, 
had a forward Messianic reference, and that the incidents 
of the ministry of Jesus were divinely overruled, x order that 
the prophecies might be fulfilled. And in one remarkable 
passage, where he is following Mk., Mt. places this doctrine 
in the mouth of Jesus. Mark (14; cf. Mt. 26°°) reports that 
Jesus said at His betrayal that the manner of His violent arrest 
was tva wAypudcw ai ypadai. No special ‘‘ Scripture” is 
quoted, and it may be that only the general trend of O.T. 
prophecy about Messiah and His sufferings was in the mind of 
the Speaker, or in that of the evangelist who reported His 
words. Vet that the evangelist believed Jesus to have said 
that an incident took place, ‘in order that the Scriptures might 
be fulfilled,” is significant. 

We now come to the use in Jn. of this phrase. It occurs 
four times in a comment by the evangelist upon something 
which he has recorded, and he attributes the use of it to Jesus 
three times. 

(2) Jn. says (1257. 8) that the people did not believe on 
Jesus, despite His signs, fa & Adyos "Hoaiov rod xpodnjrou 
wAnpwOf, quoting Isa. 53/1, ‘‘ Lord, who hath believed our 
report?” etc. The same prophecy is quoted in Rom. ro! a 
similar interpretation being given to it, except that Paul does 
not use the formula iva wAypw6Z. 

Jn. makes it clear that tva here has a telic force, for he 
proceeds $8 todro otx Sverre morevew, re wide elrev 'Hoaias, 
quoting Isa. 61, ‘‘ He hath blinded their eyes,” etc. This 
testimonium from the O.T. is also cited by Mt. (13!*) in the 
form ‘‘ unto them is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah,” words 
which Mt. ascribes to Jesus Himself, 

The other instances in which Jn. comments thus on a 
recorded incident occur in the narrative of the Passion. 

(8) In Jn. 19% the parting of Jesus’ garments among the 
soldiers is said to have been iva 4 ypadi wAnpw69, the words 
of Ps, 2218 being cited, ‘‘They parted my garments among 
them, and upon my vesture did they cast lots.” The Synoptists 
m ntion the parting of the garments, but do not expressly 
quote Scripture for it. See note ## foc. 
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{c) In Jn. 19* the saying of Jesus on the cross, ‘*1 thirst,’? 
is recorded, and Jn. adds that it was said tva reAcwhR 7 
yeady, presumably having Ps. 69" in his mind. The Synoptists 
do not record this word from the cross. See note 7 foe. 

(d} Jn. 19%, ‘‘ These things came to pass, a 4 ypad} 
wAypwbf, A bone of Him shail not be broken” (EX. 12"; 
ef. Ps. 34°}, Jesus being the true Paschal Lamb. 

It is noteworthy that Jn, twice comments on recorded words 
of Jesus in the same way; that is, he speaks of them as if they 
were inevitable of fulfilment, like words of Scripture. In 
188-* we read: ‘‘ Jesus answered... If ye seek me, let 
these go their way, that the word might be fulfilled (iva 7A. 
8 Adyos) which He spake, Of those whom Thou hast given me 
I lost not one” (referring back to 17"); and again, 18%! 3; 
‘the Jews said unto him, It is not lawful for us to put any 
man to death: that the word of Jesus might be fulfilled (iva 
& Adyos Tod "Incod wA.), which He spake, signifying by what 
manner of death He should die” (referring back to 125}. 
For Jn., the words of his Master were possessed of authority 
and inspired by foreknowledge; the event necessarily corre- 
sponded to what Jesus had said. 

(ix) In two or three passages Jn. seems to go beyond a state- 
ment of his own belief as to the inevitableness of the fulfilment 
of O.T. prophecy; for he has been thought to ascribe the same 
opinion to Jesus Himself. 

In 138 we have: ‘‘ I know whom I have chosen: but that 
the Scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth my bread lifteth 
up his heel against me” (Ps. 41°); and again in 1718; ‘T 
guarded them, and not one of them perished, but the son of 
Perdition; that the Scripture might be fulfilled,” allusion 
probably being made to the same passage, Ps. 41° (but cf. 
Ps. roo®, Acts 1*), These phrases, as they stand, suggest 
that Jesus taught not only that the treachery of Judas was a 
‘¢ fulfilment ” of Scripture, but that its progress was overruled 
in its incidents, so that ‘‘ the Scripture might be fulfilled.” 
It may be so, but this is not necessarily the true interpretation, 
for in both passages the recalling of O.T. prophecy may be but 
au eeonal addition or a comment of the evangelist after his 

it. 

In like manner, Wa zAnpwhj 6 Adyos in 15% (where see 
note) may be added to the report of the Lord’s words by Jn., 
who found it apposite to cite éuicyedy ye Swpedy from Ps. 35 
or Ps, 69. In any case, in this particular passage, some doubt 


‘Must rest upon the accuracy of the report, which makes Jesus 


speak of ‘ sheér Law,” as if to separate Himself from Judaism. 
1See p, xxxiv, and also the notes ia Joc, 
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Otherwise we have to suppose that Jesus taught that the cause- 
less hatred with which He was rejected had been fore-ordained 
in words of the Psalmist which had to be fulfilled. 


(1) THe JoHannine Doctrines oF Lirz AnD 
JUDGMENT 


In Jewish thought the conception of a Day of Judgment 
when the future destiny of men shall be determined does not 
appear until after the Exile. One of the earliest allusions to 
this is in Dan, 122-8: ‘* Many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to eternal life and some to shame 
and eternal contempt,” a passage which (although it does not 
speak of a general resurrection) contemplates a separation of 
men into the righteous and unrighteous, and so presupposes 
judgment, 

The growth of the idea is intimately connected with the 
growth of the Messianic hope. Judgment is the prerogative 
of kings, and so it was the office of the Messianic King. ‘‘A 
throne shall be established in mercy, and one shall sit thereon 
in truth, in the tent of David, judging and seeking judgment ” 
(Isa. 16°; cf. Isa. 321). The theocratic King of Ps, 721 executes 
judgment in response to the petition, ‘‘ Give the King Thy 
judgments, O God, and Thy righteousness unto the King’s 
son’; or as the Targum has it, ‘‘ Give the precepts of Thy 
judgment to King Messiah.” It is noteworthy that the vision 
of Dan. 743, which tells of One to come ‘‘ with the clouds of 
heaven like unto a son of man,’’ does #o# ascribe the office of 
judgment to this Coming One, but rather to the Ancient of 
6ays, Who is the fount of all true judgment (cf. Deut. 117), 

However, when we come to the Book of Enoch, we find 
the doctrine of world judgment clearly expressed, and the 
office of judgment committed to the Son of Man. The various 
forms which the doctrine of judgment takes in this book are 
summarised by Charles on Znoch 453: ‘‘ The Elect One will sit 
on the throne of His glory, 455, 554, 625-5 . . . being placed 
thereon by the Lord of Spirits, 618, 623; and His throne is 
likewise the throne of the Head of Days, 479 513,” a typical 
passage being: ‘’ He sat on the throne of His glory, and the 
sum of judgment was committed unto Him, the Son of Man” 
(69”). How far the eschatology of this book was prevalent in 
Palestine in the first century we do not know precisely; but 
it is clear that the orthodox believed that the dead, or at 
any rate the righteous dead, would rise again. The Book of 
Jubilees (2344) speaks of ‘‘ the day of the Great Judgment,” 

Cf. p, cxxvii. 
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and the Apocalypse of Baruch (50-4 51 f.) tells of a resurrection 
at the Advent of Messiah for the purpose of judgment. The 
Second Book of Esdras belongs to the latter half of the first 
century, and is tinged with Christian thought; but its testi- 
mony is relevant here. In 2 Esd. 12% it is said of the wicked 
that Messiah ‘‘ shall set them alive in His judgment, and when 
He hath reproved them, He shall destroy them.” 

By Mk., Jesus -is represented as saying of Himself: 
“Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand 
of power, and coming with the clouds of heaven” (Mk. 
14%; cf, Mk. 13% 8*). The picture of Him as the Judge 
at the Last Judgment is explicit in Mt. 25%, His judg- 
ment being: ‘‘These shall go away into eternal punish- 


‘ment; but the righteous into eterna] life.” The office 


of Judge is assigned to Him by the apostolic preachers: 
* This is He which was ordained of God to be the Judge of 
quick and dead” (Acts zo); and again: ‘‘ God hath ap- 
pointed a day in the which He will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by the man whom He hath ordained ” (Acts 17°, Paul 
has the same doctrine; he speaks of ‘‘the Day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ” (Rom. 238; 
ef, 2 Cor, 5%), 

It is, therefore, highly probable that Jewish doctrine in the 
first century conceived of Messiah as the Judge at the Last 
Judgment; and it is certain that in Mt., in the Acts, and in 
Paul it is taught that Jesus is to be that Judge. In claiming 
to be the Messiah of Jewish hopes, He claimed, as it would 
seem, to be the Judge of mankind at the Last Assize. 

Thus the language in which Jesus spoke to His Jewish 
disciples about the final judgment of mankind was the language 
of Jewish Apocalyptic. The images and the figures which He 
employed to bring home to His hearers the severity and cer- 
tainty of the Divine judgments were not unfamiliar to them. 
He always spoke to men im the language which they could best 
understand; and, as the first disciples were Jews, He spoke to 
them as a Jew would speak, conveying to them at the same 
time deeper and more spiritual truths than any of which Jews 
had dreamed. He was, in truth, the Messiah of their ancient 
traditions. 

In the first years of bewildered hope after His Ascension, 
the expectation was strong in many hearts, as the Pauline 
Epistles show, that the Son of Man would speedily come again 
in judgment to vindicate the Divine righteousness, and to 
fulfil the Divine purpose of the ages. But time went on; and, 
as the first generation of Christian believers passed away, it 
became evident that the Promise of the Lord’s Coming, as 
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they had understood it, was not certainly to be fulfilled all 
at once. Jerusalem had fallen. The Temple was destroyed. 
Christianity was no longer a phase of Judaism. The thought 
of Jesus as the Messiah ceased to be the dominating thought 
of those who called Him Master. He was Messiah, but He 
qas more. And it was the task of the last of the evangelists to 
remind the Church how much there was in the teaching of 
Jesus Himself as to the Judgment of Mankind, and the Coming 
of His Kingdom, that had been neglected in the eager faith 
of the little community which had so unerringly perceived in 
the Risen Lord the Christ of their fathers. 

Accordingly, we find in the Fourth Gospel, on the one hand, 
phrases entirely in the manner, so to speak, of Mt. and of the 
Acts and of Paul, as to Messiah and Messiah’s judgment at the 
last; and, on the other hand, a wider and more catholic 
presentation of Jesus as the world’s King and Saviour, whose 
Kingdom is already established in some degree. 

(2) To Jn., Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, just as He 
is to the Synoptists. Indeed, Jn. is the only evangelist who 
reproduces the Jewish title Messiah (2 4%). If Jesus had 
not been Messiah, He could not have been the Light of the 
World, of Jew as well as of Greek. To Jn., as to the Synoptists, 
Jesus was the Son of Man of Daniel’s vision.* The words 
addressed to Nathanael (1°) could not have been understood 
by any one not a Jew: ‘‘ Ye shall see the heaven opened, and 
the angels ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” 
That recalls the vision of the Son of Man of the Synoptists 
(Mk. 14® and parls.). Jn. is not unmindful of this aspect 
of the teaching of Jesus, viz. that He proclaimed Himself as 
the Jewish Messiah, of whose judgment the Jewish Apocalypses 
had spoken, 

Further, Jn. is explicit in the announcement of a Great 
Assize at last, when all men shall be judged by the Son of 
Man. ‘‘ The hour cometh in which all that are in the tombs 
shall hear His voice, and shall come forth, they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done ill, unto the resurrection of judgment” (5%). For this 
mapouvgia? cf. 1 Jn, 2%; it is a Christian privilege that ‘* we 
may have boldness in the Day of Judgment ” (x Jn. 4"), That 
this doctrine appears in Jn. is only what we expect to find in 
writings which go back to the reminiscences of a Jewish disciple. 

(4) But, for Jn., Christianity has broken its Jewish fetters 
once for all, The aged apostle remembers, as he looks back, 
that there were teachings of Jesus which transcended all the 
hopes and thoughts of Judaism, and these are now reproduced 

1Ci. p. cxxx, ® CE. p. Lxii, 
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(through the medium of a disciple) for the instruction 
Church, The rigid ecclesiastical polity of the Jews ci : 
thing of the past, And Jesus had said that it would not be 
permanent; that the time was coming when neither Samaria 
nor Jerusalem would be the spiritual home of the true wor- 
shippers of God (4%). He had spoken, too, of His flock as 
mbracing not only Jews but Gentiles (10!*), Here were 
smaster thoughts, denying any exclusive privilege to the Jew 
‘inconsistent or seemingly inconsistent with any millennial reign 
of Messiah on Mount Sion. In fact, when the Fourth Gospel 
was being written, Christianity was being accepted by Greek 
and Roman as well as Jew. And the catholicity of its appeal 
is perceived by the evangelist to be agreeable to the mind of 
Christ, as disclosed in sayings of His not yet recorded and only 
imperfectly understood. 
' Moreover, it was becoming clear that the expectation of an 
Advent of the Son of Man and of the establishment in its ful- 
ness of the Kingdom of God in the near future was a mistaken 
expectation. There will, indeed, be a final consummation. 
is is the only evangelist who uses the expression “ the Last 
ay” (see on 6%); he does not deny, rather he explicitly 
declares, the doctrine of a Great Assize, while he does not 
look for any immediate Advent of Christ in majesty, such 
as the first generation of Christians had expected. But the 
outlook of the Last Discourses (cc. 14-16) is directed to the 


future of the Church on earth rather than to any sudden and 


glorious Coming of the Master from heaven (cf., however 
14"). And this surprised the Apostles: ‘‘ Lord, Si is come 
to pass, that Thou wilt manifest Thyself to us, and not unto 
the world?” (14). They had been told, ‘‘I will manifest 
myself unto him that loveth me” (147); this was an Advent 
of Jesus to the faithful soul. But they were hardly content. 
And Jn. reports that Christ gave no other answer to their 
curiosity about His Coming than the quiet promise, ‘If a 
man love me, he will keep my words . . . and we will make 
our aoe with him ” (14). 

us Jn. will not dwell on the prospect of the Final Judg- 
ment of the world as it had presented itself to Jewish nde 
He knows that it was involved in the teaching of Christ, and 
he says so in the Gospel, stating it with greater explicitness in 
the First Epistle’ But there was another element in that 


. teaching which needed fresh emphasis. The judgment of 


the individual is determined in the i i 
i 2 present by his own attitude 
to Christ; ‘he that believeth not is judaed already” (338, 
where see note). This judgment is not arbitrary, but inevitable, 
1See p. Lai. 
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and is the issue of a moral necessity. In the sight of God, to 
whom a thousand years are as one day, the predestined future 
is as certain as the past, and it may be discerned in the present, 
Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht: ‘‘he that believeth 
not is judged already.” And so, on the other hand, with the 
believer in Christ: ‘' he comes not into judgment, but has 
passed from death into life” (5). Those who believe in Him 
shall be safe at the Jast (117; cf. 171%}, and He will ‘ ‘raise them 
up ” (6-4, etc.), In virtue of the Life which they share with 
Him, they will be sharers of the Resurrection unto eternal life, 

A third doctrine which Jn. expounds with greater fulness 
than the Synoptists is the doctrine of 4#fe here and hereafter. 
In the Synoptists, indeed, the teaching of Jesus is explicit 
as to a future life and a resurrection to judgment both of 
righteous and unrighteous, while at the same time He points 
out that the conditions of this future existence are necessarily 
dissimilar to those of our bodily life here (Mk. 12%"). In Jn. 
the thought emerges that the {wi aldvos of the future may 
begin in the present. It is already possessed by him who 
believes in Jesus (31-36. % 68. 47) or in the Father who sent 
Him (5*), It is both a present possession and a hope of the 
future. This is the reason why Jn. can speak of judgment 
being already determined; it begins here and is fulfilled here- 
after, as /fe also is. 

It is to be observed, however, that this doctrine of {wi 
aldévios is not peculiar to Jn., but is also found in the Synop- 
tists, although it is by them expressed in a different way, in 
terms of the Jewish concept of the Kingdom of God to which 
the Synoptic references are so frequent. In Jn, * eternal 
life,” the life of the citizenship of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God,” is 
that on which a man enters after he has been born drwfev (3%). 
The Kingdom of God, according to the Synoptist presentation, 
is at once present and future. It is future, if we contemplate 
its complete fulfilment (¢.g. Mt. 8!% 13 25%, Mk, 9*?, Lk. 13%) 
and pray ‘‘ Thy Kingdom come” (Mt. 6"), But, in another 
sense, itis present now. ‘ The Kingdom of God is within you ” 
(Lk, 17%; cf. Lk. 6” 11%), And to enter into it one must 
become like a little child (Mt. 18°, Mk, 101%, Lk. 18”), a condi- 
tion which should be compared with Jn. 3°. To enter into 
the Kingdom of God and to enter into life are, indeed, treated 
by Mk, as identical expressions (Mk. 9*-4), It thus appears 
that the spiritual doctrine of fw} aldives of which Jn, is so 
full, is implicit in the Synoptic Gospels, which speak of the 
Kingdom of God coming and come, just as in Jn. we read of 
eternal life as both future and already present. 

4 See, further, p. clxii. 
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Hence there is no inconsistency, as has sometimes been 
suggested, between the two sides of the Johannine teaching 
about eternal life. ‘He that believeth on me hath eternal 
life,” and ‘‘I will raise him up at the last day,” express the 
game doctrine, viz. that whether in this world or in the world 
to come, éfe, that is, the spiritual life, which is “‘ life indeed,” 
is found in Christ alone. This is the perpetual theme of the 


Fourth Gospel. 


~ In Christ is life (14), This He has in Himself as God has 
{s%). He has the words of eternal life (6%). His words are 
life (6%). To know Him is eternal life (175). He is she Life 
(x48). He gives the living water which continually and etern- 


ally vivifies the energies of the spirit (414 7%), He came that 


‘His flock might have life (x0), He is the Bread of Life (6%), 
the Bread which sustains life. The Bread which He gives is 
His Flesh, given for the life of the world (6%). Without this 
tio one has life (6%); but he that eats of it abides in Christ 
(6; cf. 15%). They who follow Him have the light of life 
(8). That is the secret of eternal life in this present stage of 
being. (See further on 117°.) 

So, too, is it after death. Christ quickens the dead, as the 
Father does. 6 vids ots édet Ceorae? (521), Those who keep 
His word shall not taste of death (8°). He is not only the 
Life ; He is at once ‘‘ the Resurrection azd the Life” (11%). 
Those to whom He gives eternal life never perish; no one 
plucks them out of His hand (10%). 

Others will perish (3*); those who are rebellious shall not 

see life, but God’s wrath rests upon them (3%). ‘If ye will 
not believe that I am He, ye shali die in your sins” (8%), 
“* If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch and is 
withered; and they gather them and cast them into the fire, 
and they are burned ” (15°). 
_ Such is the doctrine of Judgment and of Life expounded 
in the Fourth Gospel. The evangelist is at once Hebraist 
and Hellenist. He wrote ‘‘ that ye may believe that Jesus 
is the Messiah, the Son of God ” (a Jewish belief, for Greeks 
and pagans had no thought of Messiah), and also ‘‘ that 
believing ye may have life in His Name,’’ a universal 
Message which it is of supreme consequence to all men to 
apprehend. 

There are, then, in Jn. these two contrasted views of the 
future life, one pointing back to Hebraism, the other more akin 
to Hellenism, but both accepted by the evangelist. To rule 
out either as foreign to his thought is not scientific criticism. 
Thus Wendt! has been followed by some scholars in his view 

1 St. Jokn’s Gospel, p. 136, 
i 
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that the phrase 4 éoydry jyépe is an interpolation added by 
an editor in 6%. #0. 44.46 77% y 248, his reason apparently being 
that the doctrine of a ‘‘ last day” or ‘‘ day of judgment ”’ is 
inconsistent with the spiritual doctrine of eternal life which Jn. 
unfolds, But there is nothing in the style of these verses to 
suggest that they are not Johannine. If we extrude from the 
text of a book every phrase which does not seem to us to be 
congenial to the argument, we may indeed reduce the residuum 
to a consistent whole, but it does not follow that we are doing 
justice to the author’s opinions or that we have got nearer to 
what he originally set down. We may think it strange that 
a Hellenist should be a Hebraist in certain regions of thought. 
But the writer of the Fourth Gospel was both. 


(11) THE Kincpom or Gop AnD THE New BirtH 


The Kingdom of God, coming and come, is a principal 
topic in the Synoptic reports of the teaching of Jesus. Many 
of His parables are concerned with the explanation of its 
significance. In a sense, it is a present reality (Lk. 17%), but 
it is more frequently named in the Synoptic Gospels as an 
ideal to be realised in the future (Mt. 6°, Mk, of etc.}, the 
signs of its approach not being always apparent (Lk, 17%)2 
The phrases, ‘‘the Kingdom of Heaven,” ‘'the Kingdom of 
God ” were not unfamiliar to the Jews, of whom some looked 
for a political and social Utopia, a happy future for their race 
and nation; while others, more spiritually minded, understood 
that righteousness rather than prosperity was the ideal of a 
community over whom Yahweh was King. Of this Kingdom 
Jesus taught that no one could become a citizen without a 
spiritual change, without turning away from material things, 
and approaching God with the simplicity and single-heartedness 
of a little child (Mt. 18*, Mk. 1045, Lk. 181%). It is this last 
conception that is expounded with startling emphasis in the 
discourse of Jesus with Nicodemus: ‘‘ Except a man be dora 
from above, he cannot see the Kingdom of God” (Jn. 35). 

‘The idea of rebirth is not peculiar to Christianity. The 
Brahman, the spiritual aristocrat of India, is ‘' twice born.” 
In the Movella of Justinian (Ixxviii.) it is asserted of a manu- 
mitted slave that he has 75 rijs wadtyyeverias Sicarov. Wetstein, 
who quotes this, quotes also the saying of Apuleius that 
the day of a convert’s initiation is his birthday. The idea, 
indeed, is frequent in the Mystery religions which had a 
yogue at the end of the first century. Mithraism may have 
been affected by Christian phraseology, but in any case the 

1See above, p. clx. 
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‘expression used of one who has been initiated, renatus in 


gternum, is noteworthy. 

More to the point, when examining Jn. 3°, is the language 
used in Rabbinical writings of Gentile proselytes who have 
accepted Judaism. ‘‘ A man’s father only brought him into 
this world; his teacher, who taught him wisdom, brings him 
into the life of the world to come.” ? Wetstein quotes: ‘‘ The 
stranger who is proselytised is like a child newly born, because 
he must break away from his former teachers and principles, 
as well as from the ties of kinship.” 3 The germ of this meta- 

hor, which is a very natural one, appears in such passages as 
Ps, 874; and it may have been familiar to the Rabbis of the 
first century, although the Talmud, as we have it, being of 
later date, does not prove this to demonstration. The narra- 
tive of the discourse with Nicodemus (3) seems to represent 
Jesus as expressing surprise that he, a master of Israel, should 
not be acquainted with the doctrine of rebirth, but this is not 
quite certain, See notes on 3* 1, 

In any case, Nicodemus, as one of the Sanhedrim, must 
have been familiar with the phrase ‘ the Kingdom of God,” 
which he and his fellows were accustomed to interpret in terms 
of the Messianic expectation of future prosperity and peace. 
It was for the future, rather than the present; and its ideals 
‘were political and social rather than spiritual, although spiritual 
ideals were not wholly absent from it. But he was hardly 
prepared to be told that he was not following the path 
which led to the Kingdom, and that without a complete 
change of attitude he could not enter it. He must become 
like a child before its Heavenly Father; he must be ‘ born 
again.” 

This phrase, however, is expanded in v. 5, where it takes 
the form ‘ born (or begotten) of water and the Spirit.” This 
has generally been interpreted of baptism, and the interpreta- 
tion demands careful analysis. 

It must first be observed that the representation of baptism 
as a new birth is infrequent in the N.T. We find it, perhaps, in 
1 Pet. 13. 23, where Christians are described as ‘‘ begotten again 
not of corruptible seed but of incorruptible”; and it appears 
in the phrase Aowrpiy wadtyyeverias (Tit. 3). Paul gener- 
ally speaks of baptism, not as a new birth, but as a ‘‘ burial 
with Christ” in the baptismal waters followed by a rising 


1 This phrase, which refers to the tawrobolium, appears first in the 
fourth ceatury (C.J.L. vi. 510). 

* Mishna, Surenhus. iv, 116, quoted by Schirer, Hist. of Jewish 
People, i. 317 (Eng. Tr.). 

+ Yebamoth, 62a. 
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again therefrom (Rom. 6%, Col. 2%)! But, at the same time, 
for Paul @ man in Christ is ‘‘a new creation” (2 Cor 577), 
and this thought is not far from that of the ‘‘ regeneration ” 
of the Christian believer, and the image of baptism as a new 
birth, 

At any rate, this image is used in the literature of the second 
and third centuries, more frequently than any other, to ilus- 
trate baptism. In the note on 3° passages are quoted from 
‘*2 Clement” (about 140 A.D.) and Hermas, which treat 3° as 
having a baptismal reference. So Justin says: We bring the 
catechumens ‘‘ where there is water, and after the same manner 
of regeneration as we also were regenerated ourselves, they are 
regenerated ”; and he proceeds to cite 3° (loosely, after his 
wont).?, Christ, he says in another place, ‘‘ was made the 
beginning of a new race which is regenerated by Him through 
water and faith and wood, which contains the Mystery of the 
Cross.” Both Hippolytus4 and Irenseus® speak of the 
‘“laver of regeneration”; and Irenseus more than once de- 
scribes baptism as ‘‘the power of regeneration unto God.” $ 
Clement of Alexandria in like manner uses the verb ‘‘ to be 
regenerated” as equivalent to ‘‘ to be baptized.” 7 

Hence, although the doctrine of baptism as a new birth 
is not prominent in the N.T\., it was probably recognised by 
the end of the first century, as it certainly was in the second 
century; and if we are to take Jn. 3§ as accurately reporting a 
saying of Jesus, He gave to the image the seal of His authority. 

There are, however, grave difficulties in the way of this, 
the usual, interpretation of the passage. That Jesus is the 
Author of the terse and pregnant aphorism, ‘‘ Except a man 
be begotten from above (dvwev) he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God ” (Jn. 3%), need not be doubted; it is, as we have seen, but 
a picturesque and arresting statement of the Synoptic saying, 
** Except ye become as little children, ye cannot enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven ” (Mt. 18%). But if, in His discourse with 
Nicodemus, He explained ‘being begotten from above” 
(v. 3) as “‘ being begotten of water and the Spirit ” (v. 5), and 
this. latter phrase is to be understood of baptism, it can only be 
John’s baptism * which was indicated, for Christian baptism 
was not yet instituted as an initiatory rite. As Jn. observes 
(7, where see note), “‘the Spirit was not yet given because 


1T have discussed the symbolism of baptism more fully in Studia 


Sacra, p. 5rf, 
A pol. i. 61. ®Tryph, 138. 
4 Theoph. ro. ® Har. v.15. 3. 


® Hey. iii. 17.0; cf, i, 21, 1. 7 Peed, wi. sub init. 
* The Pharisees did aot accept John's baptism (Lk. 7%), 
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fol was not yet glorified.” But John’s baptism could hardly 
we been described as ‘‘ being born of water and the Spirtt,”” 
It is true that Ezekiel (36%) speaks of the new spirit that comes 
by sprinkling (cf. Ps. 517-7, Zech. 131); but Jn. expressly 
distinguishes the baptism of John which was év dSar: only 
from that of Jesus which was to be é mvevpari dyip (1%), At 
a later date it was reported that John’s adherents did not know 
of the Holy Spirit (Acts 19%). If Jesus in the words of Jn. 3° 
recommended to Nicodemus that he should submit himself to 
baptism by John, He ascribed a spiritual efficacy to that 
baptism which was unknown to John’s own adherents. 

It is difficult to resist the inference that the words é¢ 3Saros 
were not part of the original Saying of Jesus which is repro- 
‘duced by Jn., but that the form which the Saying takes in 3° 
is due to the evangelist (or to a later editor) who is expressing 
it in the language of the next generation, and with an applica- 
tion wider than, and differing from, that which it bore when 
addressed to Nicodemus, That Jesus enforced upon Nico- 
demus the necessity for a spiritual change, for ‘‘ regeneration,” 
is, indeed, highly probable ; but that as the road to this He 
should have recommended the baptism of John, and above all 
that He should have described this as “being born of water 
and of the Spirit,” is improbable. 

What has happened here is that Jn. has taken a great Saying 
of Jesus (v. 3), addressed, it may be, to Nicodemus in the first 
instance, and that he has restated it in v. 5, in terms of the 
doctrine of Christian baptism which was beginning to take 
shape at the end of the first century. The Saying of Jesus, 
it can hardly be doubted, laid stress on the spiritual change 
which candidates for the Kingdom of Heaven must undergo; 
they must be born dywer (v. 3); and it was natural in early 
days of persecution and trial that the critical moment should 
be identified with the moment of baptism, when the new con- 
vert deliberately professed faith in Jesus as the Son of God, 
and accepted the resulting obligations and perils. 

We have to reckon, of course, with the doctrine of baptism 
as applicable to adu/t proselytes. When it became customary 
(as it did at an early date) to baptize infants, the doctrine under- 
Went necessary modifications. In the beginning, conversion— 
the change of mind and heart consequent on a conviction of 
the unique claims of Jesus—was indistinguishable from re- 
generation, the new birth into a world of larger and freer 
Opportunity. But once the practice of baptizing infants was 
adopted, as agreeable to the mind of Christ, it became obvious 
that the initial regeneration was not a conversion, in any in- 
telligible sense, for an infant has no settled purpose or habit 
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of mind or mental outlook which needs to be changed; and 
thus the term conversion was reserved for that subsequent 
awakening of a spiritual sense and of a turning to God, which 
may be either sudden or gradual, according to the life-history 
of the individual concerned. The neglect of these elementary 
considerations has been mischievous in keeping alive contro- 
versies about baptismal regeneration which have sometimes 
been only disputes about words. : 

At v. 16 the discourse with Nicodemus passes into an 
exposition of the doctrine of eternal life, which is apparently 
(see on v. 16) due to the evangelist himself. The topic is, 
however, not a new one. It is the same topic as that of the 
‘* Kingdom of God” with which the discourse opens; but 
the evangelist expounds it after his own manner and in language 
which may appeal to Greek no less than to Jew. ‘‘ Eternal 
life ” is the desire of ail mankind; and the spiritual movement 
which is requisite if the desire is to be satisfied is an act of 
faith in Jesus as the Son of God. This is the perpetual theme 
of the Fourth Gospel. 


(rv) THE Evucuaristic DocTRINE oF JN. 


A 


The author of the Fourth Gospel gives no explicit account 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. That he knew of 
it is certain, for at the earliest date to which the Gospel can be 
assigned the Eucharist was an established Christian nite (1 Cor. 
tol, Acts 244 207) whose significance was fully realised. 
Jn. tells of the Last Supper (c. 13), but he does not identify 
it with the Paschal Feast as the Synoptists do, placing it on 
the eve of the Passover. He has in this particular departed 
from the Synoptic tradition, which, seemingly, he wishes to 
correct.! For jn. the Passover Victim was Jesus on the Cross, 
and it may be that his omission to record the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper is due to his desire to avoid the suggestion that 
the Eucharist is the Christian Passover; just as, unlike the 
Synoptists, he avoids sacramental language (see on 6") in his 
account of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, which took place 
shortly before a Passover celebration, 


B 


We next observe that the discourse which, in Jn.’s narra- 
tive, follows the Feeding of the Five Thousand is reminiscent 
1 See p. cvi. 
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of sacramental language, more particularly towards its close; 
and this must be examined in some detail. 

That some words were spoken at Capernaum (6%. 42. 5) 
which told of the heavenly Bread as superior to the loaves 
provided for the hungry multitude is not difficult of credence. 
But that the whole discourse, as it is found in 68, belongs to 
this occasion is improbable. It falls into three sections, vv. 
26-40, VW. 41-51%, vv. 51°-58. The frst section tells of the 
Bread from heaven which God gives to those who believe in 
Jesus, and it announces that Jesus is, Himself, the Bread of 
Life. The second section is introduced by objections raised 
by ‘‘ the Jews,” and speaks further of Jesus as the Bread of 
Life, but does not say explicitly that this Bread is the gift of 
the Father. The objectors seem to be Galileans (v. 42), 
although they are called ‘* Jews,” the term that is used through- 
out the Gospel for the opponents of Jesus. In the ¢#i7d section 
the terminology is changed, and not only the terminology but 
the doctrine as well. For Jesus speaks now, not of Himself 
as the heavenly Bread continually given by the Father to 
believers, but of the Bread which He is, Himself, to give them 
tn the future (Siow, v. 51). This gift is described as His flesh 
and His blood, which He will give for the life of the world, 
and which when appropriated by the believer will be the source 
and the guarantee of eternal life. 

The three sections of this discourse are bound together by 
Jn., and he represents them as forming 2 whole. The refrain 
‘J will raise him up at the last day ” occurs in all three sections 
(vv. 39, 40, 44, 54). The same is true of the expression, ‘‘ who 
(or which) came down from heaven,” which occurs seven 
times (vv. 33, 38, 41, 42, 50, 51, 58). And the reference to the 
manna in the wilderness (v. 31) is answered in v, 49 and again 
in v. 58. There is a general unity of theme, the doctrine 
expounded from beginning to end being the main Johannine 
doctrine, viz. that the only way to life is belief in Jesus, a 
belief which involves continuous “‘ feeding ” on Him, #.e. the 
refreshment and invigoration of man by perpetual communion 
with the Son of Man. 


Cc 


, The discourse as a whole, and especially its third section, 
is couched in Eucharistic language. Jn.’s doctrine of ‘‘ feed- 
ing” on Christ is, indeed, a spiritual and nyt doctrine ; 
but it is not doubtful that he means, in vv. 51>-58, to suggest 
that at any rate one mode of thus ‘‘ feeding ” on Christ is 
through the sacrament of the Holy Communion. To speak 
of eating Christ’s flesh and drinking His blood is a metaphor 
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intensely realistic and quite extraordinary, going far beyond 
the teaching about the heavenly bread in the verses which 
precede. Perhaps the emphasis laid here upon the ‘‘ flesh a4 
and ‘* blood ” of Christ is in polemical reference to the Docet- 
ism which Jn. always had in view.? But, in any case, the 
language is Eucharistic and was recognised as such so soon 
as the Fourth Gospel began to be read. Two or three 
witnesses may be cited here in proof of this. 

1. The Eucharistic language of Ignatius (about 110 A.D.) is 
clearly influenced by Jn. 6. 

(a) dprov Ge0h GéAw, & dorw cipt rod xpiorod . . . Kai wépa 
Gédru 75 alpa abrod, § éorw dyday dpbapros (Rom. vii.). Here we 
have the dpros Geo of Jn. 6* identified with the odpf of Jn. 6°, 
and the words about the drinking of Christ’s blood go back to 
the same source. Despite his realism, Ignatius is a mystic 
like Jn. (cf. also Trail. viii., Phélad. i.); and his doctrine of 
the Eucharist is like Jn.’s in this, that he does not state it so 
as to exclude other methods of approach to God. 

(8) In P&tlad. iv., the reference to the Eucharist is ex- 
plicit. omovddcare ody pug ebyapiotia xpqoOas' pia yop capt rod 
kuplov jpov “Incod Xpicrod, cal tv worjpioy eis Evwow Tod alparos 
atrov. The point to be noted is the use of odp¢ for the Body 
of Christ in the Eucharist, as in Jn. 6, a phraseology not found 
elsewhere in the New Testament. 

(¢) The same inference may be drawn from Smyrn. vi., 
where Ignatius says that the Docetz ebyaporias xai wpoceuxis 
dméxovras Sik 76 yy Spodoyety thy ebyapioriav cdpKa elvar Tov 
sorhpos fpav Inoot Xpw'rob, a passage as startling in its realism 
as Jn. 6. 

2. Justin (about 145 A.D.) uses similar language. He says 
(Apol. i. 66) that as the Word was made flesh, and as Jesus 
had both flesh and blood for our salvation, so also the Euchar- 
istic food is, we are taught, the odpf and alya of Christ. The 
reference is, again, to Jn. 652. 4, 

That Ignatius and Justin should have applied the language 
of Jn. 6%b%8 to the Eucharist is not surprising, for this has been 
done in every Christian age. But inasmuch as they provide 
the earliest patristic allusions to Jn. 6, their testimony is especi- 
ally apposite, as indicating the obvious interpretation of ‘‘ eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood ” of Christ.4 

3In Ezek. 39": )* there is mention of eating the flesh and drinking 
the blood of men ; but this refers to the slaughter and destruction of 

mies. 
ant Cf, Pfleiderer, Prim, Chrishanity, iv. 38f. So Ignatius (Smyrn. 
Pat a the argument that the Eucharist implies the reality of Christ’s 

esa, 

* This is the interpretation adopted in the Prayer of Humble Access 
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It will be observed that the promise of eternal life which 
is attached in vv. 54, 58, to the eating of the flesh and drinking 
f the blood of Christ, did not deter the second-century Fathers 
om giving this passage a Eucharistic reference. For Ignatius 
Eucharist was a means of union with Christ, and so of 
sharing in His Passion and Resurrection. A strong passage is 
Eph. xx: tva dprov xAGvres 6 éorw dappaxov abavacias, dvrBoros 
rod py drrodavety ddAG Liv dv "Iyootd XpiorG Sa wavrds. Treneeus 
(Her, iv. 18. 5, v. 2) even argues that our fleshly bodies must 
inherit eternal life because they partake of the Eucharistic food. 
The date of the Didache is uncertain,’ but if it were of the 
second century, then the language of the Post-Communion 
prayer would be noteworthy here : ‘‘ Thou didst bestow upon 
US wrevparixyy tpopyy xat worov kal Luv aidviov,” 

3. Both the Old Syriac {about 200 A.D.) and the Peshitta 
Syriac (about 450 A.D.) render odpf in the seven places where 
it occurs in Jn. 6 (vv. 51-56, 63) by the Syriac word pagar, 
which is the rendering of céye in the Synoptic accounts of the 
Institution of the Lord’s Supper. That is, the Syriac version 
of Jn. 65> runs: ‘‘ The bread which I will give is my Body, 
for the life of the world,” which at once suggests Lk, 22%; 

ord éore TS apd pow [76 trép duaey Sidduevov] or 1 Cor. 11%: 
Totré pot éort 76 cpa rd itp twa. As early, then, as 200 A.D. 
the Syriac Church translated Jn. 6 in such a way as to make a 
Eucharistic reference explicit and unmistakable. To this trans- 
lation we shall come back presently. 

Thus a Eucharistic reference in Jn. 65% ig not to be evaded. 
This does not mean that a non-sacramental explanation might 
not be placed by a Christian reader upon the mystical phrase- 
ology of the passage. No one would deny that there may be 
ways of ‘‘ eating the flesh and drinking the blood ” of Christ 
in a spiritual manner which do not involve sacramental feeding. 
But the Janguage is sacramental, and was so understood 
throughout the second century. 


D 


If we accept literally the Johannine statement that the 
words of Jn. 6°44 were addressed to Jews in the synagogue of 
Capemaum, after the Feeding of the Five Thousand, then the 
further statement that they were treated by the hearers as 
incredible and as a “‘ hard saying ” (v. 60) follows as of course. 
It could not have been otherwise. Even those who had 
in the Anglican Liturgy, where it is derived from the Order of Com- 
munion of 1548, | 


1Cf. p. Ixxvit. 
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been disciples of Jesus would naturally be shaken in their 
allegiance. 

it is true that in Jn. (see on 3!) the prediction of Jesus that 
death would be the end of His ministry is placed at an earlier 
period than in the Synoptists, and therefore such a prediction 
at this point is consistent with the Johannine narrative as a 
whole. But it is specially perplexing to find a prediction 
addressed to ‘‘ the Jews,” who were outside the circle of His 
immediate followers, to the effect that He would give His flesh 
for the world’s life. This can hardly be historical. And, 
again, the language in which this momentous announcement 
is couched is definitely sacramental. It would thus appear 
that Jesus took this opportunity, before the Eucharist was 
instituted, of making prophetic reference to it as a means of 
grace and as the appointed way of communion with Him. 
This has been held by many expositors, but it is very difficult 
to accept, having regard to the audience and the occasion of 
the discourse. 

The conclusion which seems to emerge is that the discourse 
of Jn. 67°58, either in whole or in part, is placed out.of its 
historical context. We have seen that, at any rate, vv. 51>-58 
are reminiscent of the words spoken by Jesus at the institution 
of the Eucharist on the eve of His Passion, Very little is told 
by the Synoptists of what was said by Him on that occasion, 
and it may well be that, as in other cases, the Fourth Gospel 
here supplies what is not to be found in the narratives of its 
predecessors. An examination of the word adp£, as repre- 
sented in Syriac, provides, as we shall see, reason for accepting 
Jn. 6° as the Johannine version of the actual words used at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. 


E 


Let us ask the question, ‘' Is the Aramaic word behind odpé 
in Jn. 6° the same as the Aramaic word behind cae in Mk. 
14”, Lk. 2219?” 

The general distinction between odpé and capa in the 
N.T, is no more than this, that c&pea is the organised edpé, the 
bodily nature regarded as an organic whole. In Eph. 2 the 
adpt of Christ is mentioned where we should expect capa, 
probably because cpa is used in v. 16 of His mystical body. 
In Col. 122 we find the expression 75 cSpa rijs capxés abrod, 
both words being employed to describe the body of Christ. 
Jn. avoids the word cépa, using it only (see on 2) of a dead 
body; and prefers odpé (cf. 1*), probably because he wishes 
to emphasise the fact of the Incarnation, as against the nascent 
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Docetism of theage.1_ And so the word cdpa, which is common 
to the Synoptic and the Pauline narratives of the institution 
of the Eucharist, does not occur in Jn. 6. 

In the LXX odpt and cya are both used‘ to render the 
Hebrew 13, a word which is nearly always behind odp{ and 
more frequently than any other word behind cya. And if the 
Aramaic form of sya were the word used by Jesus when He 
said “ This is my Body,” it might be rendered cpa or odpé 
according to the idiosyncrasy of the translator. 

. There is, however, another Aramaic word which may 
have been that actually used at the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, viz. the Aramaic form of the Hebrew wp, In the 
O.T. “up is rendered only three times by oda, and then always 
in the sense of dead body (Gen. 1514, 2 Kings 19%, Isa. 37%); 
but by the first century of our era it is quite possible that it 
may have been used to denote a Hving body. As we have 
already seen, the Syriac versions of Jn. 6 always give pagar 
as their translation of odp¢; viz. the same word as they use in 
rendering “This is my Body.” And this Syriac pager in 
Jn. 6 may well be a reversion to the actual word used by Jesus 
at the institution of the Eucharist. 

In any case, whether the original word used at the Last 
Supper was the Aramaic 701—=Hebr. “Wa, or the Aramaic form 


of "3B, it is clear that it might have been rendered by odpa or 
by dp§ according to the habit of the translator.? 


F 


That the memory of the Aramaic word actually used by 
Jesus should not have been preserved may be thought sur- 
prising, but it is not more surprising than the variety of the 
forms which the Greek version of the words of institution 
has assumed.® 
, The words following the blessing of the bread are as follows 
in the various reports: 

(1) In Mk.: ‘‘ Take ; this is my Body.” 
(2) In Mt.: ‘‘ Take, eat ; this is my Body.” 


41Thus, in the Apostles’ Creed, the earlier versions have “‘ resur- 
Tection of the flesh,” which afterwards became " resurrection of the 
body,” no doctrinal difference being intended. 

® Abbott (Diat. 1326 ff.} holds that rd edad pov in the words of 


institution is to be interpreted as “myself” ; but this does not 
adequately Tepresent sda, 
636 Pr for textual discussion of these passages, Sanday in D.B. iL 
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(3) In the Western text of Lk.: ‘ This is my Body.” 

(4) In the later and fuller text of Lk.: ‘‘ This is my 
Body, which is given for (rép) you ; this do in 
remembrance of me.” 

(5) In Paul: ‘“ This is my Body, which is for (é7ép) 
you; this do in remembrance of me.” 

(6) In Jn.: ‘‘ The bread which I will give is my Body 
(so the Syriac has it), for (érép) the life of the 

; world,” 

It may be taken as certain that the words ‘‘ This (bread) is 
my Body ” were used; and also that, either in connexion with 
the Bread or the Cup, it was said by Jesus that what was given 
was ‘‘on behalf of ” men. Thus Mk., Mt., Lk., connect the 
words 74 trip wodAGy (or tuav) exxvvydpevoy with the giving 
of the Cup, while Paul and the longer text of Lk, have also 
ixip Sudv of the Giza which is given; the allusion to the 
impending sacrifice on the Cross being obvious. We have 
the same in Jn., who reports that Jesus said, ‘‘ The bread 
which I will give is my Body, for the life of the world.” 
The universal efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice is a favourite 
doctrine of Jn, In 1® the Baptist points to Jesus as taking 
away tiv duapriay rod xdopov, In 1 Jn, 2* he is not con- 
tent with stating that Christ is a propitiation (iAeepds) for 
(xept} our sins, but he adds, “Sand not for ours only,” 
GAAX Kai wepi GAov ToD kécpov, So in his account of the 
eucharistic words he goes beyond the trip tpév of Lk, 
and Paul, and even beyond the trtp wodd\dv of Mk.; the 
content of these sacred words to him was itp rijs rod. xécpou 
Luis. 

The idea that the Eucharistic rite was instituted as a 
memorial, «is tiv tuqv dydpryow, is peculiar in the N.T. to 
Paul and the longer text of Lk. It does not appear in 
Mk., Mt., or the Western text of Lk., nor do we find 
it in Jn. The earliest appearance of this belief outside 
the N.T. seems to be in Justin, who quotes (4fo/. i. 66) 
retro motive cis viv dvdpynaiv pov, rotré dort th coud pov, 
apparently from Lk. 22! Cf. also Justin, Zryph. 41, 70. 
We have to bear in mind throughout the examination of 
sacramental passages in Jn., that (like Mk.) he gives no 
hint of the Pauline and Lucan doctrine that the Eucharist 
was instituted as a memorial) It is, for him, a means of 
spiritual ‘‘ feeding” on Christ, the assimilation of His 
humanity. 

1This must be taken in connexion with the fact that he prob- 


ably knew the text of Lk, (p. xcix), as well as the Pauline Epistles 
{p. cxxxvii). 


drink wine again on earth with them. But for 
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G 


So far, we have had under review the eucharistic language 
in c. 6 only. But an examination of 15!" also discloses 
allusions to the Eucharist. 

It is argued elsewhere? that cc. 15, 16 are out of place in 
the traditional texts of the Fourth Gospel, and that c, 15 should 
follow immediately after 13°, Judas has left the Upper Room, 
and it appears that this is the point in the narrative (see on 13°) 
at which we must suppose the Eucharist to have been insti- 
tuted.2 Now there are only two passages in which Jesus 
is said to have mentioned the wine, although in two or three 
parables He spoke of vineyards. ‘The first is Mk. 1475 (see the 
parallels Mt. 26%°, Lk. 2218): “I will no more drink of the 
fruit of the vine (16 yévvqpa. ris ¢urédov) until that day when I 
drink it new with you in the kingdom of God.” The words 
are full of difficulty, but they mean at least that Jesus announced 
to His disciples His approaching death: He would never 
‘wine ” the 
wnexpected and unusual paraphrase ‘“‘ fruit of the vine” or 
+ juice of the vine ” is used, the thoughts of the hearers being 
directed to the source from which the wine on the table was 
derived. It is remarkable that the discourse which for other 
reasons we have placed at this point should begin ‘‘ I am the 
True Vine,” and should proceed to develop the lesson that the 
life of the branches is dependent on their sharing the life of the 
Vine. 

The eucharistic wine is described by Clement of Alexandria 
as tb alua ris durédXow tov AaB (Quis dives saluetur, § 29); 
and one of the eucharistic thanksgivings in the Dédache (§ 9) is 
Etyapiorotpa oo. . . trip ris dylas dpawéAov AaB rod ra:dds 
cov, Hs éyvdpicas Hiv 8:4 “Incod rot wardds go. Origen, too, 
uses the words ‘‘ before we are inebriated with the blood of 
the frue vine, which rises up from the root of David.” 
These passages only show that the idea of Jesus as the Vine 
was associated with eucharistic thoughts. But in another 
passage (on Ps, 104") Origen brings together the two verses 
Mk. 14® and Jn. 151, when he is speaking again (in allusion 
to Ps. 235) of the spiritual inebriation of the eucharistic Cup, 
7d yervypa THs AAnOivas éuwédou pebvoxoy ds xpdriotoy * (see also 
p. clxxv below). 

We have seen that the language of the latter part of c. 6, 
while definitely sacramental, does not exclude the possibility 
of a spiritual feeding on Christ by the faithful soul. It is 

1P, xx. * Tatian places the institution after 13*4, 

2 Lommatzsch, xi. 258, 4 Thid, xi 456, 
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equally true that the allegory of the Vine and the branches 
which are sustained by its life permeating and quickening 
them, does not refer. {and was never taken to refer) solely to 
the Eucharist; but that it was suggested in the first instance 
by the words of institution seems probable, nevertheless. 

As we have already pointed out, there is no trace in jn. of that 
aspect of the Eucharist in which it is a Memorial, eis dvdprpow. 
He reproduces ‘‘ This is my Body ” at 6°, and proceeeds to lay 
stress on the necessity for the Christian of feeding on it. He 
speaks in like manner and in the same sentence of ‘‘ drinking 
the ‘‘ Blood” of Christ, (6%), and records words of Jesus 
signifying that without such “eating” and ‘‘ drinking ” 
the Christian disciple has no ‘‘life in himself.” The wine 
represents the Blood of Christ and of this all His disciples 
are to drink, thus assimilating His Life. Now this is the same 
teaching as in r5!@, Jesus is the Vine, through which and 
from which the wine of life flows, and this wine must be assimi- 
lated by the branches of the vine, or they will die, 

Just as Jesus claimed to be 6 dpros 6 ddyOwés (6), so He 
claims (151) to be % dpaeAos } dAnOw}, He is the Real Bread 
(as contrasted with the earthly bread which typified it), and 
so He is the Real Vine (as contrasted with the vine of whose 
juice } the disciples had partaken at the Last Supper). Inc. 6, 
the immediate consequence of the disciple’s feeding on this 
Bread and drinking this Wine is, ‘‘ he abideth in me and I 
in him ” (6%). And so too in 154, this mutual abiding is the 
secret of the branch’s life and fertility. ‘“‘ He that abideth 
in me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit, for 
apart from me you can do nothing ” (15°). This doctrine of 
the mutual indwelling of Christ and the believer, ‘‘ that we may 
dweli in Him and He in us,’’? is found in the Fourth Gospel 
only at 154 and 6°° (where see note), which is an indication 
that in both passages it is to be interpreted in the same way. 

Again, the teaching of 151 leads up to the doctrine of 
the mutual love (aydry) which Christian disciples should have 
for each other, and to the New Commandment (15!2 13%), 
This springs out of the thought that they are all alike branches 
of the True Vine, whose mystical '‘ juice ” is assimilated by 
all. There is no trace of this idea of the ###¢y of communicant 
disciples, or of their mutual ove, inc. 6, where stress is laid rather 
on their faz?é (vv. 35, 49, 47), and on the gift of #fe which they 


1 Note that wine is aepentedty called the dfood of the grape (Dent, 
32%, Ecclus. 39% 5078, 1 Cc, 684), ; et 

1 No emphasis seems to have been laid on this indwelling in most 
of the early Liturgies ; it appears, however, in the Liturgy of the 
Syrian Jacobites (see Brightman, Eastern Liturgies, p. 106). 
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receive in eating the Heavenly Bread (v. 51). The Flesh and 
Blood of Christ are both indeed the subject of vv. 53~57; but 
the teaching of vv. 32-58 is mainly occupied with drawing out 
the meaning and the power of that Bread which is His Flesh, 
as distinct from the Wine which is His Blood. 

Here must be cited some additional passages from Ignatius, 
whose eucharistic doctrine resembles that of Jn. very closely, 
both in the apparent crudeness of the language in which it is 
expressed (he prefers, like Jn., to use the word odp¢ instead of 
eéya) and in the fact that he does not confine the promised 
blessings to those who actually receive the eucharistic elements, 
Both are mystics, with a profound and awful sense of the 
mystery of the Eucharist. 

In Zra//. 8, Ignatius describes the bread and wine as 
representing, respectively, faith and Jove: év mista, 8 éorw 
oiipt rod xupiov, al ev dydap, & éorw ala “Iycod Xpicrov. 
“ Faith is the flesh, the substance of the Christian life; love 
is the blood, the energy coursing through its veins and arteries ” 
(Lightfoot). It will be observed that Ignatius, at any rate 
3% foc., associates faith with the Bread (as in Jn. 6), while he 
associates dydwy with the Wine (as in Jn. 15). So he says 
again (Rom. 7): dprov Geod bédlw 3 tor capt ro Xpicrod . . . 
nai wopa Oédw 76 alua adbrod, 8 éorw dydrn ddOapros, It is 
therefore no passing idea but a settled thought with Ignatius 
that the Blood of Christ is Zove. Once more, when speaking 
of the unity of the eucharistic feast, he says that as there is 
pia. capé of the Lord, so there is also & morypiov «ls Evwow ToD 
ainaros atrod (Phil. 4), which Lightfoot renders ‘ so that all 
may be one by partaking of His own blood,” All this is very 
like the doctrine of Jn. 15!-¥4, in its association of mutual love 
and common life with the sacrament of Christ’s Blood, once 
the eucharistic reference is perceived; although Ignatius does 
not allude directly to Jn. 15. 

Origen, however, brings the similitude ‘‘ I am the Bread 
of Life” into direct comparison with ‘tI am the True Vine.” 
He says, after his curious manner, that to understand the latter 
similitude, you must go back to Ps. 104°, where it is said that 
while bread strengthens man’s heart, wine gladdens it (dpros 
ornpt{a, olvos etppatve). And elsewhere he pursues the same 
idea, identifying the inebriating Cup of Ps, 235 with the 
eucharistic chalice, and adding, ‘‘ This drink is the fruit of 
the True Vine, who said, / am the True Vine* Origen’s 
identifications are often fantastic, but the passages that have 

1 In Ioann. 33. 


2Comm. i# Mast, 85 (Lommatzsch, iv. 416}. Cf. Cyprian, Episf, 
Ixiii, 2, on the association of the “ True Vine" with the Cup. 
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now been cited show that the eucharistic reference of Jn. 151 
is not a modern fancy. 


(v) THE JOHANNINE MIRACLES 


A 


The Fourth Evangelist teaches explicitly that Jesus ex- 
hibited in His works the Divine glory (cf. 24), which had been 
His from eternity (17°); and not only so, but also that Jesus 
Himself claimed that His works bore witness to His august 
origin and mission (5% 10% 15*), Jn. does not suggest that 
the faith which is evoked by miracle is of the highest type 
(ef. 2%); and in one place he represents Jesus as deprecating 
an appeal to “‘ signs and wonders” (4), which is in corre- 
spondence with the Marcan tradition (cf. Mk. 81%). But 
nevertheless Jn. lays stress on “‘ signs” as truly witnessing to 
the claims of Jesus. 

The common opinion of the first century was that the doing 
of wonderful works, such as an ordinary human being could 
not do, showed that the wonder-worker had been sent by God, 
whose help he had (32). Jn. shared this opinion, and he likes 
to call the works of Jesus His onpete, as significant of His 
superhuman personality (2 454 614 1218, etc.), There were 
many such signs (2% 3% 6? 78 x7? 12%7), but Jn. has selected 
only a few for detailed record, choosing such as, to his mind, 
show in a special manner that Jesus was the Son of God (20*), 

Jn. uncompromisingly attributes to Jesus the power of 
working miracles, but he omits many which the Synoptists 
describe, some being so remarkable that the omission is sur- 
prising; and in one or two instances he seems deliberately to. 
alter a Synoptic story so that it no longer implies miracle. 
Thus Jn. says nothing of Jesus stilling the storm by @ word of 
authority, which Mk. narrates as an extraordinary instance of 
Jesus’ control of inanimate nature (cf. Mk. 4%"), even more 
convincing, as it would seem, than the turning of water into 
wine at Cana. Jn. does not tell of Peter walking on the sea 
(cf. Mt. 1478); and his story of the great draught of fishes? 
seems to give a version of that incident which is wholly devoid 
of a miraculous element (21%), So too (see note on 64), Jn. 
retells Mk.’s story of Jesus ‘‘ walking on the sea” in such 
a manner as to correct it, by omitting any suggestion of miracle, 

There is a further omission by Jn. in his report of the miracles 
of Jesus which is in striking contrast with the Synoptic records. 
Jn. tells nothing of any cure by Jesus of demoniacs, such as 

4 Jn. does not call it a onpetar, 
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the cures which appear so prominently in Mk. (cf. Mk. 1°. %4 
gt 5? 7% of; cf. 67), That disorder of the brain is due to 
demoniac possession was believed by the Jews of the first 
century generally, and Jn. mentions such a belief (7% 8% 10%), 
but he does not imply, as the Synoptists do, that Jesus believed 
it. Nor does he adduce any cure of mental disturbance by 
the word of Jesus as a proof of His supernatural power. Jn. 
does not exaggerate the supernatural element in the works of 
Jesus, while he sometimes refuses to assert its presence where 
the Synoptists fasten on it as of deepest moment, 


B 


Inly six of the wonderful gpya of Jesus are described by 
Jn.—three in Galilee, and then three in Jerusalem and Bethany 
—as follows: 

i. The turning water into wine (2). 

ii, The healing of the nobleman’s son (4**4), 

iii, The feeding of the five thousand (64), 

iv. The healing of the impotent man (5?*), 

v. The healing of the blind man (9!*). 

vi. The raising of Lazarus (111). 
Of these, i., ii., iii, and vi. are explicitly called oyeia (cf. 2% 
4% 6* 1238), The allusion in 9! marks v, also as a onyeiov; 
while iv. is not thus spoken of at all, although it may be 
included in the Zeya to which Jesus alludes at 53%. 

In each of these six cases the evangelist describes the 
onutov as arising out of the circumstances of the case. Jesus 
does not deliberately set Himself to perform any wonderful 
work the occasion for which has not been suggested by human 
need. All of these miracles may be regarded as signs of pity, 
as well as of gower, with the single exception of the first. As 
described by Jn., the magnitude of the miracle at Cana seems 
to be quite disproportionate to its immediate purpose, viz. 
that of relieving some awkwardness at a village wedding. It 
can hardly be called a ‘‘ sign” of the infinite compassion of 
Jesus, as the other Johannine miracles may be called. It was 
such a sign of His éééc, that it stabilised the faith of disciples 
(2™); but Jn. says no more about it. 


Cc 


It has been suggested by some scholars* that the sigas 
of Jesus which are described by Jn, wer. chosen by him so 

1 The incident of Jesus walking by the sea is not, o, course, called a 
#qpsioy by Jn. +; see on 617-2, 

* Cf. E, F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, p. a. 
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as to bring out the force of some special discourse or saying of 
Jesus with which they are associated. That is possible in 
some instances, to which we shall return; but it cannot be said 
of Nos. i., ii, or iv. The sign at Cana is a sign of nothing 
except the défa which Jesus exhibited in this display of His 
power (24), nor is any word of Jesus associated with its lesson 
{see on 2°). So, too, the healing of the nobleman’s son, 
although an indication of the compassion of Jesus as well as 
of His power, is not associated by Jn. with any commendation 
by Jesus of the man’s faith, such as concludes the similar story 
in Lk. 7%. Jn. does not hint in his narrative (4) at anything 
more than an exhibition of power. Nor, again, does the healing 
of the impotent man at Bethesda (5*"”) clearly lead up to 
any discourse disclosing the spiritual meaning of his cure. 
It excited immediately a dispute about Sabbath observance, 
the formal breach of which suggested to the Pharisees the 
charge of impiety. Jesus answers them by claiming to be in 
the same relation to the Sabbath that God is: ‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work” (5!%). In other words, He 
compares His own beneficent activity on a Sabbath day to that 
of God, who is always and every day exerting His omnipotence 
for the benefit of mankind. And the rest of c. 5 draws out 
the relation of the Son to the Father. But no stress is laid 
on the miraculous character of the healing (if, indeed, that 
was its nature), and the discourses of c. 5 da not discuss this 
at all. 

The healing of the man born blind, on the other hand, leads 
up, although by a circuitous route, to a saying of Jesus. ‘The 
story begins, like that in c. 5, with a charge of Sabbath-break- 
ing (9'*), and the Pharisees, having failed to disprove the 
alleged cure, reiterate the charge that the healer must be a 
sinner. The long and elaborate disputation of 919-4 may have 
been related in order to exhibit to the reader how blind the 
Pharisees really were; and at 9” a single sentence of Jesus 
suggests that the miracle symbolised the mission of Him who 
came to impart the faculty of spiritual vision to those who were 
spiritually blind, The story, in short, may have been inserted 
at this point to illustrate the claim of Jesus to be the Light of 
the World (8). But that is not to be taken as the evangelist’s 
sole purpose in narrating it, He wishes also to impress upon 
the reader that the hatred with which Jesus inspired the Phari- 
sees had its roots in His refusal to accept the Sabbatical Law 
as a final statement of the will of God. 

The feeding of the five thousand is closely connected by 


Jn. with a long discourse on the Bread of Life (67855). ‘The. 


miracle is treated as leading up to the discourse at Capernaum, 
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although this association presents serious exegetical difficulties.1 
The miraculous feeding is not treated by Jn. as sacramental 
(see on 6"), while the eucharistic reference of 6°! is un- 
mistakable. This part of the discourse suggests the institution 
of the Eucharist (6°) more definitely than it recalls the feeding 
of the five thousand. The discourse is probably placed by 
Jn. out of its historical setting, but its position as following 
the onpetov (614) of the miraculous feeding has, no doubt, 
been deliberately chosen by the evangelist. 

Lastly, it is to be observed that no formal discourse is 
associated with the raising of Lazarus, which, nevertheless, 
is also called a onpeioy (12), This, as is usual with Jn, 
means @ sign of Divine power (cf. zr) rather than of Divine 
compassion, although the pity of Jesus for the sisters of Lazarus 
has & prominent place in the story. The spiritual teaching 
of the miracle is, no doubt, clearly expressed at 11%, ‘I am the 
Resurrection and the Life.’ But it would be going beyond 
the evidence to claim that such teaching suggested to Jn. the 
story of the raising of Lazarus from the dead; nor is such a 
literary method that of the Fourth Gospel.* 


D 


Something must now be said about the ‘ miraculous ” 
element in the ‘‘ signs ” of Jesus, which Jn. reports in detail. 

The healing of the impotent man at Bethesda is not called 
a “‘miracle” or a ‘‘sign” by Jn. (see on 73), The man’s 
infirmity was chronic, having lasted thirty-eight years, like 
that of the woman in Lk, 134 who “ had a spirit of infirmity 
eighteen years”; although Jn. does not ascribe the man’s 
bodily condition to the influence of a “ spirit,’? as Lk. does.3 
Probably Jn. thought the cure to be so extraordinary that 
it could not have been effected by any means short of the exer- 
cise of Divine power. It was indeed one of the beneficent 
‘works ” of Jesus (5%), but not all of these suggest ‘“ miracle.” 
And we are not compelled to suppose any miracle in the 
incident of 5°*. The cure has many parallels in the modern 
treatment of some forms of nervous infirmity. Possunt guia 
posse uidentur. 

The healing of the nobleman’s son (444) is called a onpetov 
by Jn. (4%; cf. 4), who regards it apparently as an instance 
of telepathic healing, as is more expressly indicated in the 
ene story of Mt. 85%, Lk. 7% (see on 4%). Telepathic 

ealings can hardly be ruled out as impossible by those who 
1 See p. clxx. "See p. Ixxxvi. 
* See p. clxxvii. 
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recognise the extraordinary spiritual power of Jesus, even if 
they do not accept His Divine claims. But it is generally 
overlooked that Jn, does not say that Jesus spoke an effective 
word of healing. All He is represented as saying is, “‘ Thy 
son liveth,” ze. “he will recover.” We may assume that 
the symptoms had been described by the father, who believed 
his son to be dying. Jesus told him that his son would live. 
There is no record of a ‘‘ miracle” here. Many a physician, 
having heard detailed the course which a disease has taken, 
would be able to predict either that it would end fatally, or 
that the moment for anxiety had passed. Jn. would have 
regarded such prescience as superhuman, and therefore a 
‘sien of Divine knowledge; so would most Orientals at 
the present day, But those who have experience of the 
scientific diagnosis of disease would be slow to treat such 
prescience as beyond human powers. ; : 

The cure of the man blind from birth is more difficult 
to interpret. Jn. represents it as a onpeiov (9), and as 
miraculous (cf. 11), Yet he tells that it was effected after 
the use of natural remedies such as those which were used at 
the time by practitioners of the healing. art (see on 9%”, and 
cf. Mk. 7°). The cure may not, indeed, have been brought 
about as simply as this. The patient, after his cure, claimed 
that the healer must have been more than an ordinary man 
(g**- 8), the point of the story being that the blindness was 
congenital (see on 9%), The only case in the Synoptists 
which seems to be a cure of blindness from birth is that of 
Mk. 82, and there the language used is not quite explicit. 
We cannot be sure of what happened in the case described by 
Jn.1 No one can assert with confidence that congenital 
blindness, whether complete or partial, could never be relieved 
by the use of natural remedies; and it must be remembered 
that the cure in Jn. 9°" is not said to have been instantaneous. 
The border line between possible and impossible is not easy to 
define in such cases. 

The story of the feeding of the five thousand is deep 
rooted in the evangelical tradition, being found in ail the 
Gospels; in Mk. it is a ‘‘ miracle,” outside the ordinary course 


1Holtzmann (Life of Jesus, Eng. Tr., p. 193) cites a case of cure 
of “atrophy of the optic nerve of many years’ standing,” resulting 
when the Holy Coat of Treves was displayed in 1891. There were 
ten other cures for which physicians of repute could find no medical 
explanation, including those of arms and legs impotent through 
rheumatism. Holtzmann thinks that these cures were due to 
"suggestion ’’ made by the spiritual authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who exhibited the relic as efficacious to cure; and 
he cites them as possible parallels to some of the Gospel miracles. 
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of nature, quite as much asin Jn. Jn. calls it a onpetor (6) 
which suggested to the people that Jesus was a prophet, because 
We was able to do such wonderful things. Nothing is said 
expressly by Jn. of this “sign ” being a manifestation of the 
Divine 8¢f« which was disclosed in the works of Jesus (cf. 2%), 
but that is substantially what is implied. No Gospel suggests 
any doubt as to what happened. Jesus literally multiplied the 
loaves, so that five of them fed five thousand; and yet, after 
the multitude had eaten, more bread was left (for the fragments 
filled twelve baskets) than had originally been provided. 

Many explanations have been offered of this extraordinary 
incident with the motive of rendering it more credible;+ but 
no naturalistic hypothesis is completely satisfying. Strauss 
urged that the tradition grew out of Old Testament stories 
about miraculous meals (see note on 6%), Others think that 
the narrative of the feeding of the multitude arose out of the 
institution of the Eucharist, which is thus placed at an early 
period in the public ministry of Jesus; but this is to rewrite 
the narrative of the Last Supper (see further on 6"), Others, 
again, appeal to some hypnotic power of suggestion possessed 
by Jesus, which enabled Him to persuade people that they had 
seen what they had of seen, This will not commend itself 
to any who find in Him the Divine attribute of truth as well 
as that of power. He did not deceive men by illusory pretence, 
or by a trick which would impress the simple folk who came 
to hear Him. If, as we hold, the narratives of Jn. and Mk. 
alike go back to those who were eye-witnesses of the scene, it 
is not easy to dispose of the available evidence, scanty as it is, 
by supposing this miracle story to rest on a mistaken tradition 
of what really happened, 

The story of the miracle at Cana is even more difficult to 
believe, and it is not at all so well attested as the miraculous 
feeding. It rests upon the Johannine tradition a/one; and, as 
has been observed above (p. clxxvii), the occasion for working 
so stupendous a miracle was hardly adequate, as compared 
with that which is apparent in the feeding of the multitude. 
The latter was a work of kindly charity; the former only 
jelieved a little awkwardness at a village wedding. The 


‘miracle at Cana is described as a sign of power over inanimate 


nature, in that water was literally turned into wine ; and the 
only motive assigned by Jn. is that Jesus thus ‘‘ manifested His 
glory, and His disciples believed on Him” (21). There is 
nothing quite like this anywhere else in the Gospels, and in the 
répas or prodigy which Jesus is said to have performed we 


2See, for various hypotheses, Schweitzer, Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, PP. 41, 52, 60, 84, 326. 
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can find no inner meaning, except in so far as it indicated 
superhuman power. 

Various ways of éscape from the literal truth of the narrative 
have been mentioned in the Additional Note on 2” (see 
also on 2°), but none of them carries complete conviction. 
The most plausible of these is that suggested by Wendt 
who thinks that the story grew up round some traditional 
saying, such as that of keeping the good wine until the end. 
It is noticeable, indeed, that Jn. does not tell the story as if he 
were telling it for the first time (see on 2"); he tells it as a story 
already in currency. But, nevertheless, its particularity of 
detail, its psychological interest, its reference to the setting 
aside of the authority of Mary, its coherence, all indicate that 
an actual incident lies behind 2!“4, rather than that it has been 
developed out of a single terse saying. 

That there was a feast at Cana, and that Jesus unexpectedly 
supplied the needs of a wedding party, is in no way unlikely. 
That some of Fis disciples who were present (and it is probable 
that John the son of Zebedee was one) discerned in His action 
a sign of His superhuman power is expressly stated. But it 
is not said that Jesus Himself claimed to do anything mirac- 
ulous on the occasion, or that He acquiesced in any such 
interpretation of His intervention. His complete power over 
nature can hardly be challenged by those who recognise His 
personality as Divine, and believe that He afterwards rose 
from the dead. But the question of His power over nature 
and its limits does not arise for us here, unless we can be sure 
that what some disciples (the other guests do not seem to 
have been specially impressed) interpreted as miracle would 
have been interpreted in the same way by ourselves had we 
been there. 

In regard to the raising of Lazarus, we must first examine 
an alleged difficulty which does not present itself in the case 
of the other Johannine miracles. 

It is asked, How could Mk. be silent about so notable a 
miracle, if he knew that it had taken place? The argument 
e stlentio is always precarious, and in this particular instance 
it is especially so. None of the Synoptists mentions the raising 
of Lazarus, but they pay little attention to the development of 
the ministry of Jesus at Jerusalem. On the other hand, from 
c. 5 onward Jn. devotes himself to describing the increasing 
hostility of the Pharisees to Jesus, and in his narrative the 
climax of their opposition was reached when the Lazarus 
miracle attracted the attention and inspired the enthusiasm of 
many people at Jerusalem and its neighbourhood.) The point 

1Cf. Richmond, The Gospel of the Rejection, p. 141, 
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in the story, as told by Jn., is not, primarily, that the miracle 
was & stupendous one, but that it did, in fact, hasten the final 
decision of the Jewish authorities to secure the death of Jesus 
(x13), The Synoptists tell nothing of the words or works 
of Jesus which are reported in cc. §, 7-12 of the Fourth Gospel. 
For some reason, this whole ministry and not merely the raising 
of Lazarus is omitted in the narrative of Mk., upon which 
Lk. and Mt. primarily depend, and which is the framework of 
their Gospels. 

No serious examination of Mk. can fail to observe the 
fragmentary character of his Gospel. It consists of a number of 
incidents and discourses, which, as is generally held, owe their 
preservation to the reminiscences or the preaching of Peter. 
There is no pretence that the Marcan Gospel is a complete 
narrative. Now Peter does not appear once in Part II. of 
the Fourth Gospel (cc. 5, 7-12). He is not represented as 
having been present in Jerusalem or Bethany until the Last 
Supper (13°), although it is probable that he was present at 
the supper at Bethany of which Jn. tells 12% (cf. Mk. 143"). 
He appears to have come up to Jerusalem for the Passover. 
More particularly, Peter is replaced by Thomas as the leader 
and chief spokesman in the story of Lazarus, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he was present on the occasion of the 
dead man being raised, or for some little time afterwards (see 
on x11"), If he were not an eye-witness of what happened, it 
is not surprising that he did not include the story among his 
reminiscences. He had been present when Jairus’ daughter 
was raised from the dead, and this was duly recorded by Mk. 
(5®7£), as one of Peter’s experiences, There was no special 
reason why 2@ second miracle of revivification should be men- 
tioned, if Peter did not see it; indeed, it would weaken the 
credibility of any man’s reminiscences if he included in them 
an incident so extraordinary, of which he had not first-hand 
knowledge. 

But more than this should be said about Mk.’s omission to 
note the miracle of the raising of Lazarus, in which he is followed 
by Mt. and Lk. The Synoptic account of the triumphal entry of 
Jesus into Jerusalem provides no explanation of the extraordinary 
enthusiasm with which He was received on this His last visit. 
Up toc, 11, Mk. tells of no visit of Jesus to Jerusalem. How 
then did it come to pass that the people of the city treated His 
entry as a royal progress? ‘* Many spread their garments upon 
the way . . . they cried, Hosanna, Blessed is He thet cometh 
in the name of the Lord” (Mk. 11®-*). The only evangelist 
who gives 2 sufficient reason for this is Jn., who says exphcitly 
that it was the report of the raising of Lazarus at Bethany 
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which so excited the people that even the Pharisees had to 
confess ‘‘ the world is gone after Him.” It is Jn.’s habit to 
correct Mk. where he deems it necessary (see p. xcvii); and 
at this point, by rectifying a serious omission in Mk., he makes 
the story of the triumphal entry coherent for the first time. 

We now come to the details of the miracle as told by Jn., 
for miracle (whether rightly or wrongly) he held it to be. As 
compared with the Synoptic miracles of reviving the dead, 
from one point of view it is much more surprising. For the 
revivification of a corpse more than three days dead would be 
more impressive than the raising up of a child only just dead 
(Mk. 5%), or of a young man brought out for burial (Lk. 7%), 
as that speedily follows death in the East. Indeed, in these 
Synoptic stories the hypothesis that death had not actually 
taken place before Jesus spoke the word which restored them, 
is not formally excluded. Jesus said that the daughter of 
Jairus was not dead, although no one believed Him ; and 
instances are not lacking of persons being prepared for burial 
who were really alive. Even those who reject all msracula 
need find no difficulty in Mk, 5" or Lk. 74, 

There is a certain similarity in Jn.’s narrative of the raising 
of Lazarus to these stories in Mk. and Lk. The revivification 
was brought about in all cases by the votce of Jesus (x1). 
Again, Jesus is made by Jn. to say that the sickness of Lazarus 
was #o¢ unto death (11) and that His friend had fallen asleep 
(cf. Mk. 5%): ‘'I go that I may awake him out of sleep” 
(x14, where see note). It has often been suggested that 
Lazarus was in a kind of death-like trance, which his sisters 
had mistaken for death,” which persisted for three days in 
the tomb, but which was dispelled when the tomb was opened, 
and the loud voice of authority was heard. Martha, indeed, 
said that the body was decor posed (11), but that is only what 
she would expect on the fourth day after death, and there is no 
hint in the narrative that she was right about it. Vv. 41, 42, 
would, on such a theory, represent the joy of Jesus in finding 
that His friend was still alive. 

There is no doubt that, even if this naturalistic explanation 
represents the truth of the matter, the effect produced on the 
spectators would be overwhelming. They would conclude 
that one possessed of such powers in recalling a buried man to 

1Cf, Headlam, Miracles of the N.T., p. 226, and Garvie, The Beloved 
Disciple, p. 1293 contra, Burkitt, The Gospel History and tts Tvans- 
mission, Pp. 222, and Moffatt, Introduction to Lit. of N.T., p. 539. 

1 Renan held that the supposed resuscitation was a fraud arranged 
by the sisters, with the connivance of Jesus Himself (Vie de Jesus, 
¢. 22). But this is now upheld by few critics, if by any ; and it is in- 
consistent with all that we know of Jesus, 
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life must be superhuman, Their report would draw to Jesus 
many adherents, and the enthusiasm with which His entry 
into Jerusalem was received would be a natural consequence. 

_ But the narrative of c. 11, as #¢ stands, is not consistent 
with such a theory. Jn.’s comments on the words of Jesus 
(cf. v. 13) cannot always be regarded as final (see on 2%); but 
here at v.14 he records that Jesus had said plainly, “‘ Lazarus 
is dead.” The evangelist accepted this as a fact, and he depicts 
the demeanour of Jesus throughout, not as that of one who 
‘was serene in His consciousness that His friend was still living, 
but as that of one who knew that Lazarus was dead, and who 
proposed to use the supernormal forces which He possessed 
to restore him to life, in order that the disciples and the other 
bystanders might ‘‘ believe” (vv. 15, 42). We cannot, indeed, 
claim on any hypothesis that we have in c, 11 the exact words 
which Jesus used in speaking about the death of Lazarus and 
in His consolation of Martha. There is no trace of the story 
having been written down until half a century or more after the 
event; and if, as we hold, it represents an historical incident, 
it depends on the memory of a very old man, who has all his life 
pondered on it as the greatest of his Master’s works of mercy, 
and as a signal illustration of His words of mystery, ‘‘I am 
the Resurrection and the Life ” (v. 25), 

Tt has been thought, indeed, that the whole story was built 
up round this saying. But it cannot be treated as a mere 
invention or as a parable constructed to convey spiritual truth 
like the parable of Dives and Lazarus, which has been regarded 
by some critics as its germ, The literary method of Jn, is 
quite different (cf. p. xxxiil), He means to narrate something 
that really happened, and he has drawn a vivid picture. The 
distinction, ¢.g., of the characters of Martha and Mary is 
remarkably exposed (see on v. 20). The description of the 
agitation of Jesus (vv. 34, 35) is net such as a romancer would 
have ventured to set down. The Jews at v. 37, instead of 
referring to the Synoptic raisings from the dead, as they would 
certainly have been made to do by a writer of fiction, refer 
instead to the recent healing of the blind man at Jerusalem 
(see note ## /oc.). 

We conclude, then, that the narrative of c. 11 describes 
a remarkable incident in the ministry of Jesus. It may be 
that the details are not reproduced by Jn. with such precision 
as a modern historian would desiderate. In that case, there 
is room for the hypothesis that Lazarus was raised from a 
death-like trance by an extraordinary effort of will, and exer- 
cise of spiritual power, by Jesus. Those who do not accept 

miracle” in any form may be inclined to adopt some such 
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hypothesis. But that Jesus could literally recall the dead to 
life is not impossible of credence by any one who believes 
that He Himself ‘'‘ rose from the dead.” The miracle of 
Lazarus is on a different level from the recorded miracle at 
Cana, where it is not the spiritual forces at the command of 
Jesus that are in question, but the transformation of water 
into wine by a mere fiat of His word, comparable to the /7at 
Zux in the ancient story of Creation. But he is a bold dogmatist 
who, in the present condition of our knowledge, will venture 
to set precise limits to the exercise of spzrdtual force even by 
ordinary human beings, still less when He who sets it in action 
has all the potentialities of the spiritual world at His command. 


CHAPTER VII 
COMMENTARIES 


OF patristic commentaries on the Fourth Gospel, the earliest 
is that by Heracleon,) of which only fragments, dealing mainly 
with cc. 1, 4, are extant. It illustrates the Gnostic applications 
of the text. Ovigen’s commentary? is strikingly original, 
but, after his manner, is often fantastic; it is essential to the 
student of the exegesis of the third century. Chrysostom? is 
eloquent and vigorous, but, full as his homilies are, I have 
not found his exposition of much service. The Fathers were 
generally better theologians than critics, and this is especi- 
ally true of Chrysostom. He does not reach the heights of 
Augustine, who can pack a sermon into an epigram and who 
has always been reckoned among the very greatest of commen- 
tators; but even his commentaries are valuable rather for his 
insight into great spiritual truths than for their precise exposi- 
tion of the text. The metrical paraphrase of the Fourth Gospel 
by Monnus (circa 400 A.D.) is a remarkable feat, its Homeric 
hexameters following the text closely enough, but it is not 
instructive to the modern reader. As a translation, Jerome’s 
Vulgate is in no need of praise. I have found the writings 
of Zenatius, Justin, and Jreneus more valuable than any of the 
set commentaries by the Fathers: Ignatius for his theological 


‘See p. xxiii, 

The best edition is that by A. Z. Brooke (Cambridge University 
Press, 2 vols., 1896}. 

* Chrysostom’s Homilies on St, John are accessible in English in the 
Oxford " Library of the Fathers,” 
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resuppositions, which are markedly like those of the Fourth 

vangelist,! Justin ® and Irenzus for their use of the Gospel, 
which is often of great value as bringing out the original 
meaning. ; 

I have made no attempt to collect or collate the views 
of modern commentators,? although I am very sensible of 
obligations to many of them. During the last quarter of a 
century great commentaries on the Fourth Gospel, such as 
those of Briickner, Meyer, Westcott, Gadet, of former genera- 
tions, have not been produced.4 Scholars have devoted them- 
selves rather to the historical and critical problems of the 
** Gospel according to St. John” than to the exposition in 
detail of the text. I have given references in the Introduction 
and Notes to many essays and treatises on these problems, 
published both in Europe and in America, which are full of 
valuable and illuminating comment. It is needless to dwell 
on the aids to Johannine study to be found in the learned 
Biblical Dictionaries and Encyclopedias of our time. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of E. A. Abbott’s Johannine 
Grammar, which is now as indispensable to the expositor for 
its grammatical distinctions (sometimes too subtle) as Wet- 
stein’s great work is still indispensable for its classical parallels 
to the language of the N.T. 

The treatment of the historical and critical problems in- 
volved is very difficult. Perhaps we have not data for their 
complete solution. But all such inquiries are subsidiary to 
the exposition of the sacred text itself. This is at once more 
important and more difficult. It is vastly more important 
to learn what the evangelist meant to teach, and what was the 
picture of our Lord that was present to his mind, than to know 
whether the book was written by an apostle or by the pupil of 
an apostle, important as this is in its place. Again, the ex- 
positor’s task is specially difficult, if he tries to place himself 
in the position of those who read the Gospel when it was first 
published. Its appeal to the twentieth century cannot be 
unfolded until the lesser task has been in some measure accom- 
plished, of setting forth its appeal to the second century, 
Before we venture to appraise the permanent value of the 
writer's teaching, we must first discover what he meant to 
say. And this discovery is sometimes disconcerting, perhaps 
because the author moves in spiritual regions of thought 


1 See p. Lexi. * See p. barv, 

® A full list will be found in Moffatt’s Isfrod. to the N.T, 

4 A recent comment by Walter Bauer, Das Johannes Evangelium 
(Tébingen, 1925), is pac with scholarly comment, although it is 
not on a Jarge scale. 
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too high for us, perhaps because his convictions are un- 

welcome to the scientific temper of our time. The most 

profound book of the New Testament can be truly interpreted, 

as it was written, only by a disciple, by one who is willing to 
rn, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. JOHN 


— fae 


THE PROLOGUE (1. 1-18) 


1. "Ev épy9 hv & Adyos, 

‘Tue Prologue to the Gospel is in the form of a hymn,! whose 
theme is the Christian doctrine of the Logos, explanatory com- 
wmients being added at various points. Speculations about the 
‘Logos of God were current among Greek thinkers, and Jn. does 
not stay to explain the term, which was in common use at the 
time. But he sets out, simply and without argument, what he 
believes the true doctrine to be; and he finds its origin in the 
Jewish teaching about the Word of God rather than in the 
theosophy of Greek Gnosticism. Its final justification is the 
Life and Person of Jesus Christ. 

Paul had declared that ‘‘ a man in Christ is a new creation ” 
(nav xriots, 2 Cor. 51%). This thought is connected by Jn. 
with the Jewish doctrine of the creative Word, and accordingly 
he begins by stating his doctrine of the Logos in phrases which 
recall the first chapter of Genesis. 


The Divine Pre-existent Word (vv. 1, 2) 


L 1. & dpyi fv 5 Adyos. ‘The book of Genesis opens with 
& dpyg exoinoe 5 Geis tov odpavov Kai riv yyy. But Jn. 
begins his hymn on the creative Logos even farther back. 
ore anything is said by him about creation, he proclaims 
that the Logos was in being originally—év dpyj fv, not @& 
4pxf tyévero (see for the distinction on 8). This doctrine is 
also found in the Apocalypse. In that book, Christ is also called 
the Word of God (195), and He 1s represented (2214) as claiming 
pre-existence ; ‘‘ I am the Alpha and the Omega, the first and 
the last, the beginning and the end.” Paul, who does not apply 
2 Cf, Introd., p. oxliv. 
VOL. L.—1 
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xat 3 Aédyos fv mpis tov @cdy, 
xat @eds Fv 6 Adyos. 


itle ‘* Logos ” to Christ, yet has the same doctrine of His 
alberta ‘* He is before all things ” (Col. 117), With this 
cf, the words ascribed to Jesus in 175. ‘ 

Philo does not teach the pre-existence of the Logos (see 
Introd., p. cxl); but a close parallel to Jn.’s doctrine is the claim 
of Wisdom (codia) in Prov. 8%, xipwos . . . mpd rod alavos 
Bepadlurd pe tv dpxp, xpd tod riw yiw woujoa. Jn. never 
employs the word codia (ar sddos), while he uses Adyos of the 
Personal Christ only here and at v. 14; but it is the Hebrew 
doctrine of the Divine Word going forth (Adyos zpodoprxes) 
rather than the Greek doctrine of immanent Divine Reason 
(Adyos tvidBeros) which governs his thought of the relation 
of the Son to the Father. ' 3 

Adyos is apparently used of the Personal Christ at Heb. 4 
(this difficulty need not be examined here); as we ey it to be 
in 1 Jn. 11, 6 fv dw dpyis & dxyxdapey .. . epi rod Adyov ris 
Leos is for ae dpxis As 15” below, and cf. Introd., p. Exi). 

kat & héyos fv pds tov Gedy. evar pds twa is not a classical 
constr., and the meaning of pds here is not quite certain. 
It is generally rendered afud, as at Mk. 6° 9 14%, Lk. 9"; 
but Abbott (Draf. 2366) urges that pds rév Sedv carries the 
sense of ‘‘ having regard to God,” ‘‘ looking toward God 
(cf. 5%. This sense of direction may be implied in 1 Jn. 2 
wapdxAnrov Exouer pds Tov Tarépa, but less probably in 1 Jn. 1°, 
tiv foi tiv aldviov Fs hv mpds trav marépa, which provides a 
close parallel to the present passage. In Prov. 8", Wisdom 
says of her relation to God, jyv wap’ airg: and in like 
manner at Jn. 175, Jesus speaks of His pre-incarnate glory as 
being rapa gol, It is improbable that Jn. meant to distinguish 
the meanings of rapa cof at 17° and of zpis rav Oedv at 11. 
We cannot get a better rendering here than ‘‘ the Word was 
with God.” : : 

The imperfect 4v is used in all three clauses of this verse, 
and is expressive in each case of continuous timeless existence. 

nat Qedg fy & Adyos, “the Word was God” (the constr. 
being similar to mvetpa 6 Oeds of 4). Geds is the predicate, 
and is anarthrous, as at Rom, 9°, 6 év éri mdvrew Beds. L reads 
3 és, but this would identify the Logos with the totality of 
divine existence, and would contradict the preceding clause. _ 

This, the third clause of the majestic proclamation with 
which the Gospel opens, asserts uncompromisingly the Divinity 
of the Logos, His Pre-existence and Personality having been 
first stated; cf. 10 20%, and Phil, 2° 
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2. obros Fv ev dpyg apas trav Oedv. 
3. wdvra 8: adrot éyévero, 
xal xwpis abrod dydvero ob8 ty, 


2. This verse reiterates, after a fashion which we shall find 
Jn. to favour, what has been said already in v. 1, laying stress, 
however, upon the fact that the relationship with Deity implied 
in xpas révy Gedv was eternal; it, too, was ‘‘ in the beginning.” 
That is to say, v. 2 is a summary statement of the three pto- 
positions laid down in v, 1, all of which were true év dpyqj. 

For the emphatic use of ofros, cf. 116 64 728 155, 


The Creative Word (v. 3) 


3. ndvra (all things severally, as distinct from & «dees, 
the totality of the universe, v. 10) 81 adrod éyévero, “ all things 
came into being (for creation is a decomzng, as contrasted with 
the essential de¢ng of the Word) through Him.” 

In the Hebrew story of creation, each successive stage is 
troduced by ‘‘ And God said” (Gen. 13}, The Psalmist 
personifies in poetical fashion this creative word: ‘‘ By the 
word of Yahweh were the heavens made ” (Ps. 33°; cf. Ps. 14745, 
Tsa. 55"), In later Judaism, this doctrine was consolidated 
into prose; cf., e.g., ‘Thou saidst, Let heaven and earth be 
made, and Thy Word perfected the work ” (2 Esd. 6%; of. 
Wisd. 91). This was a Jewish belief which Philo developed in 
his own way and with much variety of application, sometimes 
inclining to the view that the Aéyes was a mere passive instru- 
ment employed by God, at other times, under Greek influence, 
eeerting it as the cosmic principle, the formative thought of 


8, 4. xai xwpis adrod éyévero od8é gv. This expresses 
negatively what has been said positively in the previous line, 
@ common construction in Hebrew poetry (cf. Ps. 185% 37 30%, 
etc). Jn. uses this device several times (e.g. 1 31° 6, y Jn. x5 2), 
“Apart from Him nothing came into being.” The sen- 
tence excludes two false beliefs, both of which had currency, 
especially in Gnostic circles: (a) that matter is eternal, and (3) 
that angels or zons had a share in the work of creation. 

The interpretation of this passage during the first four 


‘centuries implies a period or full-stop at &, whereas since 


hrysostom the sentence has been generally taken as ending 

With 8 yéyovey: “‘ apart from Him nothing came into being 

that did come into being.” % yéyovey, if we adopt the later 

View of the constr., is redundant and adds nothing to the sense. 
1 See Introd., p, cxl. 
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4. 8 yeyover bv ated Luh fy, 


is kind of emphatic explicitness is quite in accordance 
ra ae of Jn. : It is la: the case that Jn. favours & we 
a dative at the beginning of a sentence, ¢.g. 13 1 3 oe " 
1 Jn, 2f 31° 16. 19 42, 50 that to begin with év air in v. 4 w 

in his manner, i 
"The ‘eatiy uneials, for the most part, have no punctuation, 
while the later manuscripts generally put the point after Let 
But the evidence of MSS. as to punctuation depends upon. the 
interpretations of the text with which scribes were familiar, 
and has no independent authority. In the present passe 
the Old Syriac! Latin, and Sahidic versions, as well ast e 
Latin Vulgate, decidedly favour the placing of the point after 
%, the O.L. 4 putting this beyond doubt by inserting autem. 
in the next clause: “ quod autem factum est, in eo uita est. 
The interpretation which places the point after & was 
adopted by Catholics and Gnostics alike in the early centuries; 
ef. Irenzeus (Her. 11. ii. 4, 111. viii. 3), Hippolytus (¢. Voetum, 12), 
Origen (in Joann. 36, etc.), Clem. Alex. (Ped. i. 11, Strom. 
vi. 11), and, apparently, Tertullian (adv. Prax. 21). It » 
difficult to resist their witness to the construction of the oe 
bata that the next sentence as read by them yiel 
telligi ning. . 

‘a Hovis? defends the construction ‘‘ without Him was not 
anything made that was made,” by citing a passage from the 
Stoic Chrysippus which is alike redundant in form: Fate is 
* the Adyos according to which all things that have been made 
have been made, and all things that are being made are being 
made, and all things that are to be made will be made. 


The Word issuing in Life and Light (vv. 4, §) 


& yeyorey ty abrd toh fv, ‘ That which has come into 
eng an ih Him, vn * fe. the life which was eternally in the 
Word, when it goes forth, issues in created life, and this is true 
both of (a) the physical and (8) the spiritual world. (2) Jesus 
Christ, the Son and the Word, is the Z#fe (11* 14), the Living 
One (6 fav, Rev. 117); and it is through this Life of His that 
all created things hold together and cohere (vi mdivra év atrip 
awéarqxev, Col. 17), (6) In the spiritual order, this is also 
true. The Son having life in Himself (5**) gives life to yhom- 
soever he wishes (ots Oa fworoed, 5"). Cf. 1 Jn. 54, 

itta ; i .T.S., April 1903, Pp. 436. 
an eee: Oguecl ot lolne Coal” in Berson John Rylands 
Library, Jan. 1922, quoting Stobzeus, Phys. 180. 
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nal } Lav iw 70 diss tov dvOpdrwy 
§. Kat 7d gids dv rE oxorig daiver, 
. i. | Ye 2% a i 
kal 9 oxoria airs ov xatéhaBev, 


seeon 17%. The children of God are those who are quickened 
by a spiritual begetting (see on v. 13). See also on 6%, 

If &v arg is the true reading at 3° (where see note), we have 
another instance there of é aizg being awkwardly placed in 
the sentence. 

Presumably because of this awkward position of é abrd, 
some Western authorities 8D, many Old Latin texts, and the 
Old Syriac, replace #y by éorlv ; interpreting, as it seems, the 
sentence to mean ‘‘ that which has come into being in Him #s 
life.” But this reading and rendering may safely be set aside 
2s due to misapprehension of the meaning. 

mat % Lut fv 73 gis Gy dvOpdmev. The first movement of 
the Divine Word at the beginning was the creation of Light 
(Gen. 1°), This was the first manifestation of Life in the 
xéopos, and the Psalmist speaks of the Divine Life and the 
Divine Light in the same breath: ‘‘ With Thee is the fountain 
of life, and in Thy light shall we see light” (Ps. 36%). God is 
Light (1 Jn. 15) as well as Life, if indeed there is any ultimate 
difference between these two forms of energy (see on 81%). 

In this verse, Jn. does not dwell on the thought of the Word’s 
Life as the Light of the xéeuos, but passes at once to the spiritual 
creation; the Life of the Word was, at the beginning, the Light 
of men, Cf. 12 of, and see especially on 8" for the Hebrew 
origins and development of this thought, which reaches its 
fullest expression in the majestic claim éyé elu 73 gig rod 
xdgpoy (81%), 

Philo speaks of the sun as a rapaSe?yye of the Divine Word 
(de somn, i. 15); but he does not, so far as I have noticed, 
connect /ife and Aight explicitly. 

5. rd das dv rH corig gaive. The guiding thought is 
still the story of the creation of light, which dissipated the 
darkness of chaos. But this is a story which ever repeats itself 
in the spiritual world; Jn. does not say “‘ the Light shone,” but 
“ the Light shines.” In 1 Jn. 28 he applies the thought directly 
to the passing of spiritual darkness because of the shining of 
Christ, the true light (4 oxoréa nopdyerar xat 73 iis rd EAnOivv 
95y patve). 

kal i oxorin adré of xaréhaBer. xaroAopBdvey generally 
means to ‘‘seize” or ‘‘ apprehend,” whether physically 
(Num, 2193, Mk, 9%, [Jn.] 84), or intellectually (Acts 10 25%, 

Eph. 33°, etc.). Thus we may translate “ the darkness appre- 
ed it not,” #.e. did not understand or appreciate it; and so 
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the vulg. has tenebrae cam non comprehenderunt, the note of 
tragedy being struck at once, which appears again, vv. Io, 11 
(where, however, the verb is wapadapPdvew); see on 3". 

But xeraraufdvew often means also to * overtake” 
(Gen. 3173, Ex. 15°, Ecclus. 11, 1 Thess. 5‘); Moulton- 
Milligan illustrate from the papyri this use of the verb, viz. of 
evil overtaking” one. This is its meaning in the only other 
place where it occurs in Jn., viz. 12%, iva wy oxoria tas 
xataAd By, “ lest darkness overtake you.”? Origen (with other 
Greek interpreters) takes xaréAafev in this sense here, ex- 
plaining that the thought is of darkness perpetually pursuing 
light, and never overtaking it.2. The meanir.z ‘‘ overtake in 
pursuit” readily passes into ‘‘ overcome”; ¢.g. 2 Macc. 8%, 
where it is said that God is able ‘‘ to overcome those who come 
upon us ” (robs épyopévons ef” yds . . . xaradafetv), A classi- 
cal parallel is cited by Field from Herod. i. 87, &¢ dpa rdvra 
wey dvdpa cfewvivra rd wip, Suvapevous Se otxért xararaPely, te. 
‘‘when he saw . . . that they were unable to overcome the fire.” 
That this is the meaning of the verb in the present verse is 
supported by the fact that the thought of Christ’s rejection does 
not appear, and could not fitly appear, until after the statement 
of His historical ‘‘ coming into the world” (vv. 9, 10). We 
have not yet come to this, and it is the spiritual interpretation of 
the Creation narrative that is stillin view. Thus in the 1 
of Wisdom (Wis. 7) we have : ‘‘ Night succeeds the Light, 
but evil does not overcome wisdom ” (codias 5% oix dvr xies 
«xaxia), The darkness did not overcome the light at the 
beginning, and the light still shines. This is not the note of 
tragedy, but the note of triumph. Good always conquers evil, 
‘© The darkness did not overcome the light ” (so R.V. marg.}. 

Philo’s commentary on Gen, 1° is in agreement with this 
interpretation. He says that ré voyréy ¢as is the image of 
Getos Adyos, which is the image of God. This may be called 
ravavyea, ‘‘ universal brightness” (cf. 81%). On the first day 
of creation this light dispelled the darkness ; éreid} 5¢ dais pw 
éyévero, axdros 8& treféorn nat treydipyoey,® te, “* darkness 
yielded to it and retreated.” Jn, applies this thought to Christ 
* the Light of the world. There is never an eclipse of this 

un. 

C. J. Ball suggested * that behind xaréAaPer lies a confusion 


of two Aramaic verbs, ap, “take, receive,” and Spx, 
“darken.” He holds that, both here and at 1255, the original 


1See also the reading of RD at 61? and the note there. 
In Joann, 76; cf. also Brooke's edition, ii. 214. 

9 de opif. mundi, 9. 

* Quoted by Burney, Aramaic Origin, etc., p. 30. 
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6. Eyévero dvOpwros dxeoradyévos waph @eod, dvopa aire 


Aramaic om he finds behind the Greek) was map xb, 
“obscured it not,’’ and that this was misread map ; 
“‘ received it not.” 1 This is ingenious, but, as we have seen, 
xardhaBev is good Greek for “ overcome,” so that there is no 
need to suppose any corruption of the original text. 


Explanatory Comment: John the Baptist was not the Light 
(wu. 6-9) 


A feature of the style of Jn, is his habit of pausing to com- 
ment on words which he has recorded (cf. Introd., p. xxiv). 
Here we have a parenthetical note to explain that the Light of 
which the Logos hymn sings is not John the Baptist. It has 
been suggested that this was inserted as necessary to combat 
the pretensions of some Christians who exalted the Baptist 
unduly (cf. Acts 18% 19%); but see on v, 20 below. 

For Jn., as for Mk., the ‘* gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God” (Mk. 1°), began with the preaching of the Baptist, Jn. 
does not stay to record stories of the Birth of Jesus, as Lk. and 
Mt. do. He apens his Gospel with a mystical hymn about the 
Logos, which reminds the reader that the true beginnings of the 
wonderful life are lost in the timeless and eternal Life of God. 
But in the Gospel Jn. is to describe the historical manifestation 
of the Word, and this was prepared for, and introduced by, the 
preaching of the Baptist. Upon this Jn. dwells more fully than 
any other evangelist, probably because his informant, the aged 
son of Zebedee, was himself one of the Baptist’s disciples. For 
the use made by Jn. of Mk., see Introd., pp. xcvi, c ; and the 
correspondences between Mk. 1 and Jn. 1 in regard to what 
they tell about the Baptist and his sayings are remarkable. 

Mk. 1? introduces the Baptist by quoting Mal. 3}, ‘‘ I send 
my messenger before my face”; Jn. introduces him as a man 
‘*sent from God.” Both Mk. 1* and Jn, 138 apply to him the 
prophecy of Isa. go’. Mk. 17 gives two utterances of the 
Baptist about Christ which reappear Jn. 175- #9 Mk, 18 
and Jn. 1°* both report the emphasis laid by the Baptist on his 
baptism being wits water. And the allusions to the baptism of 
Jesus in Jn, 183. 5 are reminiscent of Mk, 120 21, 

6. dyévero EvOpwwos ath. (‘' There arose a man,” etc.). 
There is no introductory particle connecting this with v. 5. It 
is a sentence quite distinct from the verse of the Logos Hymn 
which goes before. 


1Cf. F. C. Burkitt in Theology, July 1922, p. 49, for a criticism of 
Ball’s emendation. eas iki 
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"lwdvns’ 7. obros FAG eis paptupiav, Wa paptupyoy wept rod 


dmreorahy vos wapd G00, The Baptist made this claim for 
himself (3%); cf. Mal. 34. Cf. oi ®# for a similar use of mapa 
Geod, and see on 6%, 

Svope alr “ladvys. For the constr. cf, 3! and Rev. 68 ott. 
Burney urges that this is a Semitic constr.,! and represents an 
Aramaic or Hebrew 16v; but it is also good Greek, e.g. 
*Apioropar dvopa atrd (Demosth. contra Zenoth, 11). 

The spelling ‘Iwdvys is preferred to Iwdvyys by most modern 
editors, being almost universally found in B. ‘‘It belongs 
to the series of Hellenised names which treat the an of the 
Hebrew termination (/oaman) as a variable inflection” (Blass, 
Grams, 11)? 

Jn. is prone to distinguish carefully people who have the 
same name, ¢.g. Judas (67 13% 14%), Mary (11? 19%), Joseph 
(19%); in this being more scrupulous than the Synoptists. It 
is, perhaps, worthy of note, therefore, that Jn. never writes 
“* John the Baptist,” but always ‘‘ John,” as if there were no 
other John who could be confused with him. On this has been 
based an argument to prove that John the son of Zebedee is, 
in some sense, the author (if not the actual scribe) of the Fourth 
Gospel; for the one person to whom it would not occur to 
distinguish John the Baptist from John the son of Zebedee 
would be John the son of Zebedee himself. On the other hand, 
the Synoptists only occasionally give the full description ‘' John 
the Baptist,” ‘‘ John” being quite sufficient in most places 
where the name occurs, It would not be as necessary for an 
evangelist writing for Christian readers at the end of the first 
century to say explicitly ‘‘ John the Baptist,” when introducing 
the John who bore witness to Jesus at the beginning of His 
ministry, as it was for Josephus when writing for Roman readers 
to distinguish him as ‘‘ John who is called the Baptist ” (4z¢2. 
XVIII. v. 2). 

7. obros FOev eis paprupiay. This was the characteristic 
feature of the Baptist’s mission, ‘‘to bear witness” to the 
claims of Him who was to come. The Fourth Gospel is full of 
the idea of ‘‘ witness ” (see Introd., p. xc), the words paprupéa, 
paprupely, being frequent in Jn., while they occur comparatively 
seldom in the rest of the N.T. The cognate forms yapris, 
Hapriptov, are, on the other hand, not found in Jn., although 
they occur in the Apocalypse. 

ta paptupyoy. ive with a finite verb, in a telic sense, 
where in classical Greek we should expect an infinitive, is a 

1 Aramaic Origin, etc., Pp. 31. 
®Ch Westcott-Hort, Appx., p. 59, and B.B. 2504. 
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t4 . A 2. , ? 2 a > > > = ‘ rn 
guords, Iva rdvres merretowow 8: aired. 8. ovk Fv exeivos 7d his, 
dA ta paprepioy wept rod duds. 9. Fv 7d has rd ddnOtvov § 


common constr. in xow; Greek, and is specially frequent in 
Jn Burney? held that this linguistic feature is due to the 


Aramaic origin of Jn., and that behind fva is the particle 1 or 
‘1, But the colloquial character of Jn.’s style provides a 
sufficient explanation (cf. 115° and 1874), 

mepi rod gwrds. John Baptist says (v. 33) that it was re- 
yealed to him that Jesus was the Coming One. 

Wa wdvres motedowow 5: adroo (‘that all might believe 
through him,” #.e. through, or by means of, the testimony of 
John the Baptist). Ultimately the Baptist’s mission would 
affect not Israel only, but all men (rdvres). As the Divine 
Law is said to have come a Moucews (¥. 17), so there is a 
sense in which Christian faith came & "Iwdvov. Abbott 
(Diat, 2302 f.) inclines to the view that atret refers here to 

hrist, adrés throughout the Prologue being used for the 
Word ; but Jn. never uses the expression morevewy da “Inaod 
(see on 3"). Jesus, for him, is the end and object of faith, 
pg than the medium through which it is reached (see 
on 174), 

Jn. uses the verb morevew about 100 times, that is, with 
nine times the frequency with which it is used by the Synoptists, 
although the noun zioris, common in the Synoptists, never 
occurs in Jn., except at Jn. 54.2 See further on v. 12. 

Here morevey is used absolutely, the object of faith being 
understood without being expressed; cf. 15° 44%. 58 cit 6&4 yyi6 
12% 74% 19% 208: 2, 

8. éxetvos is used substantially, whether as subject or 
obliquely, with unusual frequency in Jn., the figures for its 
occurrence is the four Gospels being (according to Burney 4) 
Mt. 4, Mk. 3, Lk. 4, Jn. 51. Jn. uses it often to express 
emphasis, or to mark out clearly the person who is the main 
subject of the sentence, as here. It is used of Christ, 178 2% 5%, 
X Jn, 28 357-18, 

otx Fy dxcivos 73 has. The Baptist was only 6 Avxvos, the 
Zamp; cf. 5%. 

GAN iva paprupjoy wept tod durés. This is an elliptical 
constr. of which somewhat similar examples occur 9° 13! 15%, 
1 Jn. 2” (Abbott, Dia#. 2106f.). The meaning is, ‘‘ but fe 


1C£, Abbott, Diat. 2093, 2687. 

3 Avamaic Origin, etc., P. 70. . . 

® Per contra, xwretey never occurs in the Apocalypse, while lars 
ocenrs 4 times, See Introd., p. Ixv. 

* Aramaic Origin, etc., p. 82, 
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come that he might bear witness, etc. The repetition of the 
whole phrase iva paprupyoy wept rod gurds is thoroughly 
Johannine. 

Burney suggests 1 that here (2s also at 5? 6 9% 147%) fya is 
a mistranslation of an Aramaic relative, 3, ‘‘ who.” The 
rendering then is simple, ‘‘ he was not the Light, but one who 
was to bear witness of the Light”; but the correction is 
unnecessary. 

9. fv 73 hs xth. The constr. of the sentence has been 
taken in different ways, and the ambiguity was noticed as far 
back as the time of Origen.® 

(1) The Latin, Syriac, and Coptic versions take épxdépevov 
with dy@pwrov. The Light enlightens every man who comes 
into the world. But if this were the meaning, (a) we should 
expect wavré rév épxdevoy rather than wavré dv@pwroy epydpevoy; 
(8) these words are wholly redundant, for they do not add 
anything to ‘‘every man”; (¢) the expression ‘coming 
into the world ” is not used elsewhere by Jn.* of a man being 
born (16% is no exception). This last consideration excludes 
also the rendering ‘‘ every man, as he comes into the world,” 
apart from the fact that, although Wordsworth suggests it in 
his Ode, the idea of any special Divine enlightenment of infants 
is not Scriptural. 

(2) It is better to take épyduevov with dis (so R.V.). Jn. 
several times uses the phrase ‘‘ coming into the world” of the 
Advent of Christ (6! 1*7 16% 18°”); and elsewhere (319, 125) in 
the Gospel Christ is spoken of as ‘‘ light coming into the world.” 
And if we render “ the Light, which lighteth every man, was 
coming into the world,” the constr. of $v with the present 
participle as used for the imperfect is one which appears 
frequently in Jn. (see on 1 below). fv... épxdnevoy means 
‘* was in the act of coming.” 

Westcott, while retaining this meaning, endeavours to com- 
bine with it the conception of the Light having a permanent 
existence (jv, the verb used in v. 1). ‘‘ There was the Light, 
the true Light which lighteth every man; that Light was, and 
yet more, that Light was coming into the world.” This seems, 
however, to attempt to get too much out of the words, and on our 
view of the whole passage the meaning is simpler. 

We are still occupied with Jn.’s comment (vv. 6-9) on what 
the Logos Hymn has said about the Light (vv. 4, 5). The 
Baptist was not the perfect Light, but he came to bear witness to 
it; and this perfect Light was then coming into the world. 

} Aramaic Origin, efc., PP. 32, 75. 1 In Ioann, (ed, Brooke, ii. 216). 

It is found, however, several times in the Talmud ; see Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr., in loc.; and ef. Schlatter, Sprache u. Heimat., 4.5... p. 18. 


i.9.] JOHN THE BAPTIST WAS NOT THE LIGHT It 
gurla ravré drOpwrov epydpevoy els trav Kdapov. 


When Jn. wrote the First Epistle he could say, ‘‘ The true Light 
already shineth ” (1 Jn. 28), but it was only coming at the time 
when the Baptist’s mission began. Jesus had come into the world, 
indeed; but He had not yet manifested Himself as the Light. 

adkySerdv. Christ is rd gis 7d dAnOwdy, not to be inter- 
preted as “the ¢rue Light” (although such a rendering is 
convenient), for that suggests that al! other lights are misleading, 
which is not implied; cf. 585. dAyGwds is distinguished from 
dAnbjs as the genuine from the ¢rue. The opposite of dryéuwds 
is not necessarily false, but it is imperfect, shadowy, or unsub- 
stantial, ‘‘ The dAy6s fulfils the promise of his ps, but the 
4dyOtvds the wider promise of his name. Whatever that name 
imports, taken in its highest, deepest, widest sense, whatever 
according to that he ought to be, ##az he is to the full” (Trench, 
Synonyms of N.T.). Thus édyfwés here is significant. Christ 
is not “the true ead only Light,” but rather ‘“‘the perfect 
Light,” in whose radiance all other lights seem dim, the Sun 
among the stars which catch their light from Him, 

There are indeed a few passages where dAyOtvds cannot 
be sharply distinguished from éAnfjs: thus dAydivds at 19% 
stands for the veracity of the witness, just as dAy6ys does at 21. 
Moreover, the fact that ényjs and its cognates are not found in 
the Apocalypse, while éAnGvds occurs in it 10 times, might 
suggest that the choice of the one adjective rather than the 
other was only a point of style. In the same way, fevorys is 
used 7 times in Jn. for a //ar, but the word in the Apocalypse 
is yevdjs. 

WN evertheless the distinction between éAnbije and dAnOiwes in 
Jn. is generally well marked. We have 1rd gas rd GAyOwev 
here (cf. 1 Jn. 25); of dAyOwol mpocwuvpral, 4%; 6 dpros 6 
GAnbivds, 682; & ydvos dAnOwds Geds, 17° (cf. 7% 1 Jn. 5™); 
% dAnOwh xpiots, 89s 4 dymwedos G dAnOu}, 151. In all these 
passages the meaning ‘‘ genuine” or “‘ ideal” will bear to be 
pressed, as also in the only place where the word occurs in the 
Synoptists, for rd dAyOtvov of Lk. 16" is the genuine riches. 
Even at 4, where éAy6ives is applied to a proverb, something 
more is implied than veraciousness (see note s# /o¢.). 

Less clearly, but still with some plausibility, can the dis- 
tinctive sense of dAnfivés be pressed in the Apocalypse, where 
it is applied to God’s ways (15°), His judgments (167 19%), His 
words (19° 21° 228), to Himself (6"), and to Christ (3? # 1944). 
See further on 173, 

durife.. This verb does not occur again in Jn., but cf, 
Lk, 11 8, 
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8 gurikes warrd AvPpwmor, That the Servant of Yahweh 


would be a ‘‘light to the Gentiles” as well as to the Jews. 


was the forecast of Deutero-Isaiah (42° 49°); but this passage 
suggests a larger hope, for the Coming Light was to enlighten 
every man. It was this great conception upon which the 
early Quakers fixed, urging that to every man sufficient light 
was offered; and some of them called this passage ‘‘ the 
Quaker’s text.” The Alexandrian theologians, ¢.g. Clement, 
had much to say about the active operation of the Pre-Incamate 
Word upon men’s hearts; and it is interesting to observe that 
they did not appeal to this text, which is in fact not relevant to 
their thought, as it speaks only of the universal enlightenment 
which was shed upon mankind after the Advent of Christ. 

eis ov xécpor. The term xécpos is used of the universe 
by Plato (Gorg. 508) and Aristotle (de mund. 2), Plutarch 
(Mor. 386 B) affirming that Pythagoras was the first to use 
the word thus, the order of the material world suggesting 
it.1 This idea of a totality of the natural order is thoroughly 
Greek, and is without early Hebrew counterpart, obiy not 


being used in this meaning until the later days of Jewish 
literature. In the LXX «dopos appears in the sense of 
‘ ornament,” and occasionally to describe the ordered host of 
the heavenly bodies, but it is not used for ‘* universe ” until 
we reach the later Hellenistic books, e.g. Wisd. 11%. Paul has 
xéapos 46 times, and the Synoptists 14 times ; but Jn. has it 
too times. Primarily, in the N.T. it is used of the material 
universe as distinct from God (cf. 21%), But man is the chief 
inhabitant of the world as we know it, and thus xég¢yos usually 
in Jn. includes the world of moral agents as wel! as the sum of 
physical forces, That is, it stands for mankind at large, as 
well as for the earth which is man’s habitation (6°! 74 121%). 
When, however, a term which was the product of Greek 
philosophy began to be used in connexion with the Hebrew 
doctrine of God and man, it inevitably gathered to itself the 
associations connected with Hebrew belief as to the Fall. To 
the. Stoic, the xdczos was perfect. This could not be held by a 
Jew. Inasmuch, then, as the Fall introduced disorder into 
that which in the beginning was ‘' good” (Gen. 1), the term 
xéopos when used of the visible order frequently carries with it 
a suggestion of imperfection, of evil, of estrangement from the 
Divine. The xdéopos cannot receive the Spirit of Truth (14"); 
it hates Christ (77); it hates His chosen (15! 174); they are 
forbidden to love it (1 Jn. 2"). The world which is aloof from 


CE, Trench, Synonyms of N.T. 
§Daiman, Words of Jesus, pp. 162, 17%. 
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XN 


ks task CaP 
nat 6 xédopos de abrod éyévero, 
xai & xoapos atrdv obk éyva. 


God may easily pass into an attitude of hostility to God, and 
the phrase ‘' this world” (see on 8*) calls special attention to 
such enmity. 

According to Philo (guod deus tmm. 6 and de mund 7), the 
xéapos is the father of time, God being the Father of the xécpos; 
a picturesque expression which brings out his view that the 
universe was created by God, who brought Cosmos out of 
Chaos, while its genesis goes back beyond the beginning of 
time. 

A striking parallel to this verse is found in the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi, c. 14): 16 pis rod vépov 76 
Soot & tyiv els duricpiv wdvros dvOpurov. Charles, indeed 
(note ## Joc), holds that Jn. 1° is based on this passage; but 
the date of the Greek versions of the Zestaments is by no 
means certain, and there is no sufficient evidence of their 
existence in their present form before the time of Origen.* 

There are unmistakable allusions to the verse in the Chris- 
tian Apocalypse known as ‘‘ The Rest of the Words of Baruch,” 
where Jeremiah addresses God as 1é dads 75 dAnOwiv 15 heriloy 
pe (ix. 3). In the same section the writer calls Christ ro pds 
tov aldvey wdyrev, & doBeoros Avyves {ix. 13), and speaks of 
Him as épxdpevov els tov xdopov eri 7d Spos trav éhardw (ix. 18), 
See Introd., p. Ixxii. 

For the citation of the verse by Basilides, as quoted by 
Hippolytus, see Introd., p. xxiii, 


The Logos Hymn resumed (vv. 10, 11) 


10. & 1G xéopy fv. Fv, as in vv. 1-4, stands for continuous 
existence. The Logos was immanent in the world before the 
Incarnation, which has not yet been mentioned in the hymn, 
although suggested in the evangelist’s comment in v. 9. 

Kai & xégpos 8 adrod éyévero, repeated from v. 3, ‘‘ the 
world came into being through Him,” the creative Logos being 
personal all through the hymn. 

nat 3 «éapos airty ox tym, The paratactical constr. 
eat... xa’ is continued, as in vv. 1, 4, §. At this point 
xofis used adversatively, ‘‘ and yet,” the world not recognising 
the Word although the Word was immanent in it. 

This use of xat for xafrot (which Jn. never employs) is 

1C£ Burkitt, J.7.S., Oct. 1908; Plummer, Comm. on St. Matthew, 
Pp. xxxiy, f 
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11. «lg ra Wea HAGer, 


characteristic of the Fourth Gospel, e.g. 34 s#® 6% 738. 90 ga 
9” 10% 16%, Burney? claims this as a Semitic usage, but it 
occurs in classical Greek; e.g. Thucyd. v. 6. 1, Zrayeipw mpoc- 
Badr... . xal od« elAe, and Eurip. Herak/. 508, dpar’ tu Sorep 
iv weplBrexros Boorots évopaorTs mpdoowr, xai p’ ager % ruxy. 

4 udopos adrdv odx Zyvw, Primarily, the reference is to the 
world’s ignorance of the Pre-Incarnate Logos, immanent 
continuously in nature and in man. 

Pfleiderer points out the similarity of this language to what 
Heraclitus says about the eternal Reason: rod d& Adyou robs’ 
ééyros alel dfiverat yivovras dvOpwwrot . . . -yewopdver yap mévrev card 
rov Adyov révbe dretpooiy éolxac, Ze. “‘men are without under- 
standing of this Logos, although it is eternal, . . . although 
everything happens in accordance with this Logos, men seem 
to be ignorant (of it).”2 Heraclitus was one of those whom 
Justin accounted a Christian before his time, having lived 
pera Adyov,? and his writings were probably current in the 
circles where the Fourth Gospel was written. But although 
Jn. used similar language. to Heraclitus when writing of the 
Word, his thought goes far beyond the impersonal Reason of 
the Greek sage. 

Even here, the meaning of ‘‘the world knew Him not” 
cannot be confined to the Emmanent Logos. Jn. several times 
comes back to the phrase, applying it to the world’s failure to 
recognise the Incarnate Christ; ¢.g. 6 xécpos . . . obx tyvw abrdv 
(1 Jn. 32); ote éyruoav . . . due (16%), Cf. 147 17%, x Cor, 12, 
And in the next verse (v. 11) the Incarnate Word is clearly in 
view, for the aorist #A@e expresses a definite point of time, 
although the Incarnation of the Word is not explicitly asserted 
until v. 14, 

A saying about Wisdom very similar to the thought of this 
verse is in Lwoch xlii. 1: ‘‘ Wisdom found no place where she 
might dwell ; then a dwelling-place was assigned to her in the 
heavens. Wisdom came to make her dwelling among the 
children of men and found no dwelling-place; then Wisdom 
returned to her place and took her seat among the angels.” 
What the Jewish apocalyptist says of Wisdom, the Prologue of 
the Fourth Gospel repeats of the Logos. 

Z1. eis rd Gio FAGer. This (see on 19%) is literally ‘‘ He 
came to His own home.” And the following words, ‘‘ His own 


1 Avamaic Ovigin, etc., p. 66. 
"See Hippol. Ref. ix. 9, cited by Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity, 


iv. 7. 
* Apol. i, 46. 
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xal ot t:0t adrov ob wapeAaBor. 


12. dou 88 Aa Bor abrdv, Ewxev abrois eovoiav r&va Beoi yeve- 


received Him not,” would well describe His rejection by His own 
kinsfolk and neighbours in Galilee, according to the saying that 
a prophet has no honour in his own country (Mk. 64, Mt. 13°, 
Lk. 4*; cf. Jn. 4“). But the thought of this verse is larger. 
The world did not know Him, did not recognise Him for what 
He was (v. ro). But when He came in the flesh, He came 
(#dOe) to ‘the holy land” (2 Macc. 17, Wisd. 125), to the land 
and the people which peculiarly belonged to Yahweh and were 
His own (Ex. 79°, Deut. 7°). In coming to Palestine, rather 
than to Greece, the: Word of God came to His own home on 
earth, Israel were the chosen people; they formed, as it were, 
an inner circle in the world of men; they were, peculiarly, ‘‘ His 
own.” He was ‘ not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel” (Mt. 1574). ‘‘ His own” intimate disciples did indeed 
receive him (see 131 17% * 14 for of i8o:), but the thought here 
is of His own people, Israel. The Fourth Gospel is the Gospel 
of the ao ; and this appears thus early in the Prologue 
(cf. 32 5%). 

It is not said that Israel did not ‘‘ know ” Him, as is said of 
the “‘ world ” (v. 10); but Israel did not receive Him in welcome 
(cf. 148 for this shade of meaning in wapaAapBdvw). Like the 
Wicked Husbandmen in the parable (Mk, 121, Mt, 21%, Lk. 
20°), Israel knew the Heir and killed Him, 


Comment to avoid misundersianding of 9, x1 (vv. 12, 13) 


12, ‘* His own received Him not” might suggest that #0 
Jew welcomed Him for what He was, Accordingly (cf. Introd., 
p. cxlv), the evangelist notes that there were some of whom this 
could not be said, decor 5€ «rA.=Jdut (8 must be given its 
full adversative force), at the same time, as many as received 
Him (and this would include Jews as well as Greeks) were 
endowed with the capacity and privilege of becoming children 
of God. For AapPBdvev used of ‘‘ receiving” Christ, cf. 5% 
13%, 

Soo. 8& ZdaBov adrév, EBwxev abroig «tA. This is the first 
appearance of a constr. which is very frequent in Jn., viz. the 
reinforcement of a casus pendens bya pronoun. It is acommon, 
if inelegant, form of anaco/uthon, more often met with in 
colloquial than im literary Greek, Jn. employs it 27 times 
(as against 21 occurrences in all three Synoptists), Burney 
suggests that this is due to the Aramaic original which he 
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finds behind Jn., the casus pendens being a favourite Semitic 
idiom. , 

The Jews rejected Christ; but His message was addressed 
to all mankind. He gave to ‘‘ as many as received Him ” the 
right to become children of God. ¢foveia occurs again 5* 10! 
17? 19% 11; it stands for awthoréty rather than power. The 
privilege and right of those who ‘‘receive” Christ, .e. those 
who ‘' believe on His Name,” is that they may become réxva 
6<o8; but this (Jn. suggests) is not an inherent human capacity. 

The conception of the faithful as ‘‘ children of God ” has 
its roots deep in Jewish thought. Israel conceived of herself 
as in covenant with Yahweh (see on 3”), and the prophets speak 
of her as Yahweh’s wife (Hos. 1, 2), ‘‘ Thy sons whom thou 
hast borne to me” are words ascribed to Yahweh when 
addressing the nation (Ezek. 16%). Thus the Jews were 
accustomed to think of themselves as peculiarly the children of 
God (see on 8), But the teaching of Jesus did not encourage 
any such exclusive claim of Judaism. He taught the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God as having a more catholic range. 
To enter the kingdom of God is to become the child of God 

. and the possessor of eternal life (for all these phrases mean the 
same thing; cf. 3°“), and the gate of the kingdom is the gate 
of faith in Christ. This is the message of the Fourth Gospel 
(20%), and it is addressed to all who will hear it. We have here 
(in vv. 12, 13) a summary of the teaching of c. 3 about the New 
Birth and Eternal Life. : . 

The phrase réxva Oecd is not placed either by Synoptists 
or by Jn. in the mouth of Jesus Himself: He is represented as 
speaking of vfoi Gcod (Mt. 5°); and this is also the title for 
believers generally used by Paul (Gal. 3%), who employs the 
notion of adoption, as recognised by Roman law, to bring out 
the relation of God to the faithful? But réxva Geod is 
thoroughly Johannine (cf. 115? and x Jn. 3) * 20 5%), and the 
phrase implies a community of life between God the Father 
and His children, which is described in v. 13 as due to the fact 
that they are ‘‘ begotten” of God (cf. 3°"). réxvov is from the 
root rex—, ‘' to beget.” 

The * children of God ” are all who ‘‘ believe in the Name ” 
of Christ. The idea of the Fatherhood of God as extending 
to all mankind alike, heathen or Jewish, prior to belief in 
Christ, is not explicit in the Gospels (cf. Acts 17%), however 
close it may be to such @ pronouncement as that of the Love of 
God for the world at large (3). But for Jn., the ‘‘ children” 
are those who ‘‘ believe.” 


t Avamaic Origin, ofc., Pp. 54. . 
1 Paul has réxva Geod at Rom, 8¥. 1%. 1, Phil, 216 (from Deut. 32°). 
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oOat, trois mirrevovow eis 75 Gvoua adrod, 13, of obx e& aiparor 
obde de GeAjparos aapxds o85t ee OedAyparos dvipds GA’ éx Beod 
é fOncay. 


Y. 


Tots morevoucw eis td Svopa abrod. The frequency of the 
verb moreew in Jn. has been already noted (17. Here we 
have to mark the form morevev eis... The phrase ‘to 
believe in Christ,” in Him as distinct from believing His words 
or being convinced of certain facts about Him, is, with one 
exception (Mt. 18°), not found in the Synoptists; but in Jn. 
we find moreev cis . . . 35 times,’ always referrmg to God 
or Christ, except eis riv paprupiay (x Jn. 5%. The phrase 
marae eis Td Svopa abrot occurs again 278, 3!8 (cf. x Jn. 51%), 
but not in the speeches of Jesus Himself. In the O.T. 
the ‘‘Name” of Yahweh is often used as equivalent to 
His Character or Person, as He manifests Himself to men 
(cf. 2 Sam. 735, Isa. 187; see on 54 below). It js possible that 
this usage of évouza in the N.T. is an Aramaism. We have 
it several times in the expression Barritew els rd dvoud tives 
(cf. Mt. 28"). But, whether it is Aramaic or no, to believe 
in ‘the Name” of Jesus for Jn. is to believe ‘Cin Him” 
as the Son of God and the Christ. 

18. For of . . . éyavri@qoay, the O.L. version in 4 gives gut 
naius est, the verse being thus a reference to the Virgin Birth 
of Christ. Ireneus (adv. Haer. ui. xvii. 1 and xx. 2), and 
possibly Justin (7rypA. 61 ; cf. Apol. i. 32, 63 and ii. 6), bear 
witness to the existence of this (Western) reading. Tertullian 
(de carne Christi, 19) adopts it formally, adducing arguments 
against the common text ‘‘ who were born,” which he says is 
an invention of the Valentinians. In recent years the reference 
of the verse to Christ, and the reading gui nazus est, have been 
approved by Resch (Aussercanonische Paraileltexte, iv. 57) 
and by Blass (PAr/ology of the Gospels, p. 234). But the MS. 
evidence is overwhelming for ¢yav#Gycav, which moreover, as we 
shall see, is in accordance with the characteristic teaching of Jn. 

The children of God are ‘ begotten” by Him by sfzrétual 
generation, as contrasted with the ordinary process of phystcal 
generation. 


1 Note that morevovow is the present participle, and expresses the 
continual life of faith, not an isolated act of faith (see on 6%). See, 
further, for the unclassical constr. rretew e’s, Abbott, Diat. 1470 f. 

41 have discussed this expression in Studia Sacra, p. 66% A 
similar use of the construction els 73 8vozd rwos occurs in papyri; ¢.g. 
trrevits els rod Baoihéws Svona is a “ petition to the king's majesty,” the 
tame of the king being the essence of what he is as ruler. Cé. Deiss- 
mann, Bible Studies, Eng. Tr., 146 f., 196 f. 

+ Cf. also Burney, Aramaic Origin, etc., D. 43. 

VOL, 1,—2 
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otx e€ atpdrwy «rh, It was a current doctrine in Greek 
physiology that the human embryo is made from the seed of the 
father, and the 4/sed of the mother. Thus Wisd. 7%, ‘ In the 
womb of a mother was I moulded into flesh in the time of ten 
months, being compacted in blood (xayeis & aipar.) of the 
seed of man and pleasure that came with sleep.” Cf. 4 Macc, 
13” and Philo (de opif. mundi 45).1 

The plural aivérey is unexpected, but Briickner quoted the 
parallel dAAwv zpadeis dg’ aiudrov (Eurip. fon, 693). Augustine 
(Serm. cxxi. 4) explains alydrwv, ‘‘ mixtis sanguinibus, mas- 
culi et feminae, commixtione carnis masculi et feminae,” 
which may be right ; but more probably the plural is used to 
indicate drops of blood. 

0082 dk Bedfparos capxds, ‘‘ nor yet of the will of the flesh,” 
f.e. of sexual desire. OéAnua is used once or twice in the 
LXX in the sense of delectatio, e.g. Isa. 62* and Eccles. 12}. 
Hippolytus (Ref. vi. 9) has the phrase ¢{ aipdrov xat émOupias 
wapxixys, xabdrep xai of Aovrol, yeyervnpévos, which is apparently 
a reminiscence of this verse, of which at any rate it gives the 
meaning, identifying 6éAnpa with émGvyia (cf. 1 Jn. 2"). 

The passage is also recalled by Justin (77yph. 63), ds rod 
aiparos atrot otx é& dvOpwredov orépparos yeyerynpévou GAN’ dx 
Oedrrporos Peod. 

od82 éx Oedyjpartos dvBpds, ‘' nor yet of the will of a man,” 
s.¢. a male, for so dvip is always used in Jn., as distinct from 
advo purros. 

The threefold negation emphasises the point that the 
‘ begetting ” of the children of God has nothing to do with the 
normal begetting of children. 

SAX’ & Oeoi (God being the immediate cause of the new 
spiritual life which begins in the believer). The metaphor of 
God as ‘‘ begetting ” children is strange to a modern ear, but it 
is frequent in Jn. Cf. also 1 Pet. 13,6... dvayerrjoas jyas 
els €Arida LGoav, and see J. B, Mayor on Jas, 178, 

The verb yevdy in the active voice generally means ‘‘ to 
beget,” and is used of the father, ¢.g. “ABpadp éyévyyoe rov 
‘Ioadx (Mt. 1%), Sometimes this is followed by é« and the 
mother’s name, ¢.g. éyéwwyoa ef adrijs ToStav (Tobit 1°). 

yevvay is also, but rarely, used of the ‘‘ bearing ” of children 
by a woman, ¢.g. pla pijrnp eyewyow pds Sdtpovs (Acta 
Philippi, 115). : 

In Jn. the verb (with one exception, 1 Jn. 5") is only found 
in the passive yevvao6a. Sometimes this means ‘‘ to be born,” 
e.g. 9% 16% 18°; cf. Mapias, e€ 4s eyeriy “Iqoois (Mt. 1), 

1See H. J. Cadbury (Expositor, Dec. 1924, p. 432), to whom these 
references are due. 
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14. nat & Adyos capt eyévero, 


But usually in Jn. yevaoda: means ‘‘to be begotten,” and 
the phrase ‘‘ to be begotten by God ” is thoroughly Johannine. 
Jn. does not shrink from drawing out the metaphor, ¢.g. was 
5 yeyerynpdvos ex rod Geot duapriay ob roret, bre oméppa abrod év 
aira péver (1 Jn. 3°). God’s owépua is in the man, who is 
thus (the phrase occurs in the next verse, 1 Jn. 3") +éxvov 
dou. An even closer parallel to vv. 12, 13, is was 6 riarevwv 
drt “Ingots eorly 6 Xpurrés ex rod Geod yeyévvyrar (a Jn. 544), 
where it is again said that those who believe in Christ are 
‘begotten of God.” Cf. also 1 Jn. 2™ 4? 58, This mystical 
language goes back to Ps, 2’, where Yahweh says of the king 
of His favour, éyd oypepoy yeyévynxd oe. Indeed, to say that 
believers are ‘‘ begotten of ” is only to stretch a little 
farther the metaphor involved in the words, ‘‘ Our Father 
which art in heaven.” See on v. 12, 

The rendering of éyanjéncav here by mart sunt in the 
Latin versions cannot be taken to exclude the translation 
‘‘ were begotten’; for in the several passages in x Jn. where 
we have the phrase yeyervyydvos éx rod Gov (2% 3% 4? gl. 18) | 
and where it must bear the meaning ‘‘ begotten by God ” (see 
especially 1 Jn. 3°), the Latin versions similarly have natus. 


The Incarnation (v. 14) 


14 nai 5 déyos odp§ éyévero. The repeated xal introducing 
the next three clauses should be noticed. 

Here we have the climax of the Johannine doctrine of 
Christ as the Word. That the Son of God became man is 
unmistakably taught by Paul (Rom. 1° 8°, Gal, 44, Phil. 27-8) ; 
He was “‘ manifested in the flesh ” (z Tim. 3"), So, also, accord- 
ing to Heb. 2“, He partook of our flesh and blood. But the 
contribution of Jn. to this exalted Christology is that he ex- 
pressly identifies Christ with the ‘‘ Word of God,” vaguely 
spoken of in the Wisdom literature of the Hebrews and also in 
the teaching of Philo and his Greek predecessors. The Logos 
of philosophy is, Jn. declares, the Jesus of history (cf. v. 11) ; 
and this is now stated in terms which cannot be misunderstood. 
That “‘ the Word became flesh ” must have seemed a paradox 
to many of those who read the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel 
when it was first made public; but the form of the proposition 
is deliberate. It would have been impossible for Philo (see 
Introd., p. cxli), 

The heresy of Docetism was always present to the mind of 
Jn. (while it is most plainly in view in the First Epistle); the 
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kat goxivocey év Hpiv, 


idea of Christ as a mere phantasm, without human flesh and 
blood, was to him destructive of the Gospel. ‘‘ Every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God ” 
(1 Jn. 4°), But it is the deceiver and the antichrist who ‘‘ con- 
fess not that He is come in the flesh” (2 Jn.”7), The lofty 
teaching of the Prologue identifies Jesus with the Word, and 
the explicit declaration that she Word became flesh was necessary 
to exclude Docetic teaching. A characteristic feature of the 
Fourth Gospel is its frequent insistence on the true humanity 
of Jesus. He is represented as tired and thirsty (47; cf. 19%). 
His emotion of spirit is expressed in His voice (see on 11%). 
He wept (11%), His spirit was troubled in the anticipation of 
His Passion (12®? 13%). And the emphasis laid by Jn. on His 
‘flesh? and ‘‘ blood” (685), as well as on the ‘‘ blood and 
water ” of the Crucifixion scene, shows that Jn. writes thus of 
set purpose. Cf. also 2077, At one point (8) Jn. attributes to 
Jesus the use of the word dvOpwaros as applied to Himself. 

& Adyos capt éyévero. Here odpt signifies man’s nature as 
a whole, including his rational soul (cf. x Thess. 5%). Thus 
the rendering here in the Old Syriac (although not in the 
Peshitta) of cdpé by pagar,? sc. ‘ the Word became a body ”— 
a rendering known to Ephraim 3 and Aphrahat 4—is inadequate 
and might mislead. The Logos did not became ‘‘ ¢ man,” but 
He became “man” in the fullest sense; the Divine Person 
assuming human nature in its completeness. To explain the 
exact significance of éyévero in this sentence is beyond the 
powers of any interpreter. 

kal écxiweocey é fuiv. This sentence has generally in 
modern times been understood to mean ‘‘ and He pitched His 
tent among us,” or dwelt among us, jpiv Teferring to those who 
witnessed the public ministry of Jesus, and more particularly 
to those who associated with Him in daily intercourse. & 
jpiv, on this rendering, would be equivalent to afud nos or 
inter nos, a use of év with the dative which may be defended by 
ro! x14 A oxivy or dent is a temporary habitation, and 
éoxjvwoey might thus indicate the sojourn on earth for a brief 
season of the Eternal Word. In the N.T., however, the verb 
does not connote semporary sojourning in any other place where 
it is found. 

Origen § and Chrysostom * understand the clause differently. 


1Cf£. Introd., p. chrx. 1¢Cf, Introd,, p. clxix, 
> Cf. Burkitt, Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel, p. 50. 

4 Of the Resurrection, § 15. 

* Comm. ix Toann, 20, 142, 202. * In doc. 
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cat eacdpeOe, ryv dav adroi, 


For them, it is parallel to the preceding clause, ‘‘ the Word 
became flesh,” and is another statement of the Incarmation.1 
The Word took humanity as His ‘abernacle, dowep 5 vads Sdgav 
elxe Ge00 Karaoxnvotcay dy aird (Origen, fc. 202). This would 
be in harmony with Paul’s great phrase vais feod doré (1 Cor. 
3"), and gives its proper force to & qpiv. Cf. Ecclus. 24° é& 
"laxvP xarackjvecov, as addressed to Wisdom. 

In the N.T, the verb only occurs again Rev. 75 1214 136 and 
2r*, where it is said that in the New Jerusalem God oxyvioa 
per airéy. Sothe prophets had foretold, ¢.g. xaragxyvicw ey 

dry gov, déye xipios (Zech, 2"); fora % xatacxjvedis pou év 
abrots (Ezek. 37°). Cf. Lev. 264, Ezek. 437. Such language 
goes back to the thought of the omy or tabernacle in the 
desert (Ex. 258-*), where Yahweh dwelt with Israel. The 
verb oxyvoty would always recall this to a Jew. Philo says 
that the sacred omjry was a symbol of God’s intention to send 
down to earth from heaven the perfection of His Divine virtue 
(Quis div. her. 23). 

The language of this verse recalls Ps. 85°- 19; 


His salvation is nigh them that fear Him, 

That glory (8fa) may dwell (xeracxyvaat) in our land: 
Mercy (2\cos) and truth (dAj6ea) have met together, 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 


The connexion of Séfa and the verb oxyvoty will presently 
be examined more closely, 

Weacdpeba Thy Bbfay adrod, GedioOa: is never used in the 
N.T. of spiritual vision, while it is used 22 times of ‘‘ seeing ” 
with the bodily eyes, Cf. 19% 9 435 65 x74, 3 Jn. 43% 14 (Geoy 
obdcis mdmore ref€ara: .. . Hets reBedpeba .. . dre & warip 
dxécradxey tov vidv), and 1 Jn. 11-2 8 dwpdnapey rots spOarpois 
hiv, 3 Benodpeba «tA, Neither here nor at 1 Jn. 11 is there 
any question of # supersensuous, mystical perception of 
spiritual facts, in both passages the claim being that the 
author has ‘‘ seen” with his eyes (the aorist points to a definite 
moment in the historic past) the manifested glory of the 
Incarnate Word. 

The use of the first person plural when speaking of his 
Christian experience is characteristic of Jn., and runs all through 
the First Epistle (cf. 1 Jn. 11 3% 14 515-10. 20) He speaks not 
only for himself but for his fellow-believers (cf. 3%); and in 
this passage for such of these (whether living or departed) as 

1 Burkitt (Ev. da Mepharveshé, ii, 307) favours this mode of render- 
ing the Syriac, 
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had been eye-witnesses of the public ministry of Jesus. (Cf. 
also 2 Pet. 127, and see Introd., p. 1x). 

ddéfa, Soféfew are favourite words with Jn. (although they 
are not found in the Johannine Epistles). Certain shades of 
meaning must be distinguished. 

As in Greek authors generally, sé often means no more 
than ‘‘ honour,” and Soféfev means ‘‘ to honour greatly ”; e.g. 
git 718 gh0. 54 gM prt 7283 7418 768 7614 y71- 4.10 2719 (see on 4M), 
But Jn. uses these words sometimes with special reference 
to that 8éfa which belongs to God alone, e.g. 175 recalls the 
glory of the Zvernal Word. According to one interpretation 
(see above) of éoxjvecey & jpiv, 60 here (cf. 24! rrf) stands 
for the Divine glory exhibited in the earthly life of Jesus which 
was perceived by those who companied with Him, and this 
must in any case be part of the meaning of éeacdpefa riv 
Ségav airod. The crisis of this ‘ glorification” in Jn. is the 
Passion (7% 121% 2%) consummated in the Risen Life (13%). 
See especially on 134, 

We must, at this point, recall the later Jewish doctrine of the 
Shekinah or visible dwelling of Yahweh with His people. The 
word yay, ‘that which dwells,” is appropriated in later 
Judaism to the Divine presence. When in the 0.T. Yahweh is 
said to dwell in a place, the Targums, to avoid anthropo- 
morphism, preferred to say that He ‘‘caused His Shekinah to 
dwell,” The Shehinaé was the form of His manifestation, 
which was glorious; but the g/ory is distinct from the SheAinah, 
which is used as equivalent to the Divine Being Himself. Thus 
the Targum of Isa. 607 is: ‘‘ In thee the Shedinah of Yahweh 
shall dwell, and His g/ory shall be revealed upon thee.” Again, 
Lev. 261%, *' will walk among you and be your God,” becomes 
in the Targum ‘I will place the g/ory of my Shekinah among 
you, and my Memra shall be with you.” Or again, Isa. 67, 
**T saw the Lord,” becomes in the Targum ‘I saw the glory 
of the Lord ” (see on r2*4),1 

Now by bilingual Jews the representation of Shekinah by 
oxqvy was natural, and when oxvoty or xaracxqvot is used in 
the later books of the LXX or the Apocalypse of the dwelling 
of God with men, the allusion is generally to the doctrine of the 
Shehinah (cf. Rev. 7%). Accordingly, éexjvwoev év tpiv xai 
Weardpefa. ryv S6£av abrod also carries a probable allusion to 
the glory of the Sieéinas which was the manifestation on earth 
of God Himself.* 


4C£ Marshall in D.B., s.0. “Shekinah’”’; and see Burney, Aramaic 
Origin, ai, PP 35-37: 
Generally in the LXX, dtc is the rendering of pap (as in Ps. 85%, 
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&btav &s povoyevois Tapi zarpés, 


Séfay Sg povoyerois wapa warpés. The glory of the Word 
is described as ‘“‘a glory as of the Only-begotten from the 
Father.” Neither Son nor Father has yet been mentioned, 
and the sentence is a parenthesis explanatory of the Sééa of the 
Word. We may connect rapa razpds either (2) with povoyevots 
or (3) with ddfay. 

If (a) be adopted, then we have the parallels 6# 2 16%? 178 in 
all of which passages Jesus says of Himself that He is rapa Ged 
or the like, a phrase which means more when applied to Him 
thus than it means in 1°, where John Baptist has been described 
as dwerradpévos rapa Geod, or in g!®- 3, where the Pharisees 
say that Jesus was not rapa feod. But povoyerzs wapdé would 
be an unusual combination, especially in Jn., who always has 
éx Geo, not wapi Geot, when he wishes to say ‘‘ begotten of 
God *1 (cf, 1 Jn. 2% 39 47 53-4. 18), It is true, indeed, that the 
distinctions between wapd, dé, and éx were being gradually 
obliterated in the first century, and that we cannot always 
distinguish rap from éx (see on 6"), but the point is that Jn. 
never uses rapé with yervaoGas 

(2) If we connect défay with wapa rarpds, the meaning is 
‘the glory such as the only Son receives from his Father.” 
Cf. sit: 44 for Sééav wap rot pdvov Geo. ‘‘ No image but the 
relation of a yovoyevys to a father can express the twofold 
character of the glory as at once derivative and on a level with 
its source.” 2 The manifested glory of the Word was as it were 
the glory of the Eternal Father shared with His only Son. 
Cf. 84 Zor 6 rarjp you 3 Sogdfuv we, where see note. 

The word povoyenjs is generally used of an only child (¢.g. 
Judg. xrx™, Tob. 3% 61-4, Lk. 712 342 9% Heb, rr}%), the 
emphasis being on yovo-~rather than on yevys. Thus Plato 
speaks of povoyar}s otpards (73m. 31); and Clement of Rome 
(§ 25) describes the legendary bird, the phanix, as povo- 
yevés, sc. it is the only one of its kind, umsgue (cf. the LXX 
of Ps. 25*). Some of the O.L. texts (a ¢ 9) render povoyavys 
here by wmicus, which is the original meaning, rather than by 
unigenitus, which became the accepted Latin rendering so soon 
as controversies arose about the Person and Nature of Christ. 

_ An only child is specially dear to its parents; and povoyeryjs 
is used to translate wm in Ps, 22,8 3517, where we should 
Isa. 601); but in Esth. 1! 6 it represents +, which is the word 
commonly used in the Targums. : 
+ So the original Nicene Creed ran, yervnGévra ex vod warpds poveyer#. 
* Hort, Two Dissertations, p.13. C£. Phil. 28 é» poppy Bead brdpxiwr. 
* Justin oP 105) associates Ps. 22% with Jn. 1, using the 
Povoyer is. 
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ahifpys xdprros Kat dAnGelas. 


expect dyaryrés. Conversely éyaryrds is used for an only son, 
Gen. gate cf, Amos 8!°1 And in every place where Jn. has 
povoyerys (except perhaps in this verse), viz. ms git: 8, x Jn. 4, 
we might substitute, as Kattenbusch has pointed out, dyaryrés 
for it, without affecting the sense materially.* 

At this point, however, the meaning is clear. The glory 
of the Incarnate Word was such glory as the only Son of the 
Eternal Father would derive from Him and so could exhibit 
to the faithful. 

mAiipys xdpetos kal ddyfeias. If nat Meurdpefa . . warpos 
is parenthetical, as we take it to be, then wAypys is in 
apposition to Adyos at the beginning of the verse, and the 
construction is regular and simple. If the adj. Aypys were 
always treated as declinable (as it is, ¢.g., Mk. 8, Mt. 14% 15, 
Acts 6°), this would be the only possible construction of the 
passage. f 

ahjpys, however, is often treated as indeclinadle by scribes, 
in the N.T., the LXX, and the papyri;* and it is possible, 
therefore, to take it in the present passage (the only place where 
it occurs in Jn.) as in apposition either to dégay or to abrod or 
povoyevors in the previous line. For zAyjpys here D reads 
adipy, which apparently was meant by the scribe to be taken 
with Sééav. Turner has shown‘ that Irenzus, Athanasius, 
Chrysostom, and later Greek Fathers did not connect mArjpys 
with & Adéyos, but (generally) with Sé¢av, And the Curetonian 
Syriac (Syr. sin. is deficient at this point) will not permit rAypys 
to be taken with Adyos.® 

On the contrary, Origen seems to favour the connexion 
of wAgpys with Adyos or povoyerys.® The O.L. (followed by 
vulg.) has plenum in apposition with uerdum; and internal 
evidence seems to favour this construction, despite the authority 
of most Greek Fathers, For to speak of the g/ory of Christ as 
being ‘full of grace and truth” is not as intelligible as to 


speak of Christ Himself being wijpyns xdpiros xal dAnBelas ;. 


cf. Acts 68, Srépavos wAions xdpiros xai Suvdpews, and for this 
constr. of wajpys as descriptive of a man’s quality, see Acts 


1See J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, p. 229 f. 

4See D.C.G., sv. ‘ Only-Begotten ’; and for a different line of 
reasoning reaching the same conclusion, cf, Harris, Bulletin of John 
Rylands Library, July 1922, 

* See Hort, Select Readings, p. 24; Blass, Gram., p. 81; Turner, 
J.T.S., 1899, p. 121 £., and goo, p. 561, for many examples. 

4 J.T.S., 1899, p. 123 £, 1900, p. 561. 

*See Burkitt, rs: 1900, p, 562. 

* See Origen, Comm. i Joann., ed. Brooke, if. 219, 220. 
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66 58 xx. Further, in v. 16 the wAvjpepe from which 
Christians receive grace is that of Christ Himself, which shows 
that wAxjpns here refers to Him. 

The problem is one of grammar rather than of exegesis, 
for on any rendering grace and éruth are specified as char- 
acteristic attributes of the Incarnate Word, or of His mani- 
festation of Himself in the world. These two words xdépes and 
dAyGaa must now be examined. 

The characteristically Christian word xdpis does not appear 
in Jn. except at 174-1817, in the Prologue. It is never placed 
in the mouth of Jesus by any evangelist (except in the sense of 
thanks, Lk. 6° ™ 17°), and is not used at all by Mk. or Mt. In 
Lk. it is applied occasionally to the special favour of God to 
individuals (1% 2. 5%), as it is several times in the LXX (e.g. 
Gen. 6°). But its Christian use as grace is derived from Paul,) 
who habitually employs it to designate the condescending love 
of God in redemption, as contrasted with the legalism of the 
Mosaic economy (Rom. 5” 614 and passim); and the influence of 
Paul’s terminology appears in Acts (¢.g. z0¥ 7d edayyéAv 
tis xdperos ro Oecd), Heb. 10%, x Pet. 118, etc. So we have 
xdpts in the specially Christian sense in Barnabas, § 5, and 
Ignatius (Magn. 8), and thenceforth in all Christian writers. 
But Jn. never uses xdpis except here and vv. 16, 17, and this 
is an indication of the faithfulness with which the primitive 
Christian phraseology is preserved in the Fourth Gospel. He 
does not even speak of the grace of God, when he writes yydrycey 
& Geds tov xdepov (3%), although what Paul meant by xdprs is 
behind his thought. 

On the other hand, éAy6ea is one of the keywords of the 
Fourth Gospel. The question of Pilate, ‘‘ What is truth?” 
(18) has received its answer. It was the purpose of Christ’s 
mission that He should ‘‘ bear witness to the truth’ (18°; 
cf, 59%), The Word of the Father which He came to proclaim is 
truth (17%). He emphasises the truth of His pronouncements 
to His disciples (16") and to the multitude (8%). He is ‘‘ a man 
that hath told you the truth ” (8). Truth came through Him 
(2); He is ‘‘ full of truth ” (17; He is the Truth itself (14°). 
So He will send the Spirit of truth (15° 141"; cf. 1 Jn. 4° 5”), who 
is to guide the faithful into all the truth (z6"*), Chrrist’s disciples 
will ‘‘ know the truth, and the truth shall make them free” 
(8%); ‘‘ he that doeth the truth cometh to the light” (37; 
cf, x Jn, 1°); and Christ’s prayer for His chosen is that they 


1jJ. A. Robinson (Ephesians, p. 224), in a valuable note on xdprs, 
does not think that Paul introduced the word in its new sense to the 
Christian vocabulary, but that he did much to develop its use, 
especially in connexion with the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
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may be “sanctified in the truth” (17""-%).. Every one that 
is of the truth hears His voice (18). 

The word dAjOaa occurs 25 times in the Gospel and 20 
times in the Johannine Epp., while it is only found 7 times in the 
Synoptists and not at all in the Apocalypse. The distribution 
of dAnfyjs and dAy@is is similar, while that of éAyOwés (see on 
‘ v. 9) is somewhat different, as it is common in the Apocalypse. 
These figures show that the idea of Zrutd is dominant with Jn.,) 
and that the truth of Christ’s teachings is one of his deepest 
convictions. He represents Christ as claiming to teach and to 
be the Truth; and although the Synoptists do not dwell upon 
it, yet this feature of Christ’s claim appears in their account of 
His controversy with the Pharisees at Jerusalem during the last 
week of His public ministry (Mk. 124, Mt. 227%, Lk. 207). 
‘* We know,” they said, ‘‘ that thou art true, and teachest the 
way of God in truth”; ¢.e, they began by a verbal recognition 
of the claim that He had made for Himself, a claim directly 
recorded by Jn. alone. While then, the emphasis laid in the 
Fourth Gospel upon the truth of Christ’s teaching is partly due 
to the circumstances in which the book was produced, and the 
desire of Jn. to assure his readers not only of the spiritual beauty 
but also of the solid foundations of Christian doctrine, we need 
not doubt that it gives a representation faithful to historical 
fact, when it describes Jesus as Himself claiming to be the 
Ambassador and Revealer of the Truth. In the Galilean 
discourses we should not expect to find this topic prominently 
brought forward, and the Synoptists are mainly occupied with 
Galilee. But when they bring Jesus to the critical and intel- 
lectual society of Jerusalem, they indicate that His claims to 
the possession of absolute truth had been noticed by those who 
wished to disparage and controvert His teaching. 

Various explanations have been offered of the combination 
‘* grace and truth” as the two pre-eminent attributes of the 
Incarnate Logos, As we have seen, grace is what Jn, prefers to 
describe as /ove (God’s love descending on men), and ¢ruth 
brings /4ght (cf. Ps. 435)); accordingly some exegetes refer 
back to v. 4, where the Divine 4/e issues in Agh?t. But even 
if we equate xdpis with dydarn, we cannot equate it with Lun}; 
and further Jn. does not represent dAyjOea as éssuing from 
xdpes. Rather are xdprs and GdArjGeta co-ordinate. 

The combination is found again in v. 17, where grace and 
truth, which came through Christ, are contrasted with the Law, 
which was given through Moses. In the O.T. xdprs and 
édjGea are not explicitly combined, but ZAcos and éAjOaa 
occur often in combination as attributes of Yahweh (Ps. 404 

1 As it is with Paul (cf. 2 Thess. 2"), 
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15. ‘lwdvys paprupe wept atrod xal xéxpayer Xtywv Otros Fv 
dv elwov ‘O dricw pou epyspevas Eurporber pov yéyover, St mpards 


89; cf. Ex. 34°), and in Ps. 61? as attributes of the Messianic 
King. As we have seen above (p. 21), the meeting of Z\cos 
and dAyjfea is associated in Ps. 85°10 with the dwelling 
(xeracxyvica) in the Holy Land of the Divine Séfa, And it 
is to this passage in the Psalter, more than to any other passage 
in the O.T., that the words and thoughts of Jn. 1! are akin. 
The idea of the Divine compassion (2Acos), of which the O.T. is 
full, is enlarged and enriched in the N.T, by the idea of Divine 
grace (xdpis).) 


Lhe Baptist’s witness to the pre-mundane existence of 
the Word (v. 15) 


18. The verse is parenthetical, interpolating at this point 
the Baptist’s witness to the pre-existence of Christ, which has 
been implied in v, 14. 

poprupel, the historic present. What John said is, and 
remains, 2 witness to the pre-mundane dignity of Christ. 

wat xékpayey, ‘‘and he hath cried aloud’; his voice was 
still sounding when the Fourth Gospel was written. For 
xpdfev, see on 7% x*D om. Aéyww after xéxpayev. 

oiros. See on 1*. 

oiros jv &y etwov, ‘‘ this was He of whom I spake”; cf. 
8*? ro% for the constr. dy efrov, At v. 30 we have the more 
usual trip of elroy. The awkwardness of the constr. is 
responsible for variant readings. 6 «iméy is read by x*B*C*, 
but this is impossible; & eZrov is found in x°*AB®DL@, and 
must be accepted despite the inferiority of its attestation.® 

éy elwov. It would seem from all four Gospels that the 
Baptist proclaimed ‘‘the Coming One” (4 épxépeves) before he 
had identified Him with Jesus. The terins of John’s proclama- 
tion are repeated in v. 30, almost verbally, and must be placed 
beside the Synoptic forms. ‘We have seen on v. 6 above that the 
correspondences between Jn. and Mk. as to the Baptist’s wit- 
hess are very close; # and it is clear that at this point éympoctév 

u Lr ot is intended by Jn. to express what Mk. (and also 
t., Lk.) meant by icyupérepds pow (see also on v. 27). Thus 
dexpoobe does not indicate priority in “ime as at 3 (that is 


1Cf Augustine {de ee mer. ii. 31), who notes that when you 
compare Jn. 1 with Ps. 85°, yon have to substitute gratia for 
misericordia. 

* See further, for the variants, Abbott, Diat. 25072. 

8 See Introd., p. ci. 
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pou hv. 16. Ste éx rod whypdparos abrod ypuels wdvres cAdBouev, 


brought out in the next clause), but in dignity, as at Gen. 48”, 
where it is said that Jacob made Ephraim éumpocdev rod 
Mavacoy. ‘' He that comes after me has come-to-be before 
me” (cf. 6" for a like use of yéyove). . . 

3m mparés pou fv, This is a Johannine addition to the 
Synoptic proclamation of the Baptist, It has been rendered 
in two different ways. (¢) To render apérés pou as ‘my 
Chief,” ‘‘ my Superior,” is defensible, and Abbott (Déar. 2665) 
cites some authorities for a similar use of wparos. But ‘‘ He 
was my Chief”? would be a tame addition to the great saying, 
“ He that cometh after me is preferred before me.” (6) The 
usual interpretation treats wpdros as equivalent to apdrepos, 
“* He was Jefore me,”’ se. in His pre-Incarnate life, although He 
was born into the world six months after the Baptist. The 
verb 4v favours this (cf. 8 and vv. x, 2, 4, ro above), xpirds 
pov, then, is parallel to zparov dui at 1518, in both cases wparos 
meaning anterior. This use of a superlative for a comparative 
may be supported by classical examples, ¢.g. Xenophon, 
Mem. 1. ti. 46 Savéraros cavrod ratra Fobe, and we may 
compare Justin, Afo/. i. 12, where ob Baodtkdrarov kat 
dixatdrarov . . . ovdéva olSayney means ‘‘ than whom we know 
no one more regal and just.” On this rendering of xp&ros 
‘* because He was before me,” Jn. ascribes to the Baptist a 
knowledge of Christ’s Pre-existence, which it is improbable 
that he had realised, But it is quite in the manner of Jn. to 
attribute to the Baptist that fuller understanding of Christ’s 
Person which was not appreciated even by the apostles until 
after His Resurrection (see on v. 29). 


Explanation of v.14: Christ the Giver of grace (uv. 16, 17) 


16. én... Sr introduces vv. 16, £7, v. 16 being ex- 
planatory of v. 14, and v. 17 elucidating v. 16 further. én is 
here read by sBC*DL 33, and must be preferred to the rec. 
xaf (AW®),which is probably due to scribes not understanding 
that y. 15 is a parenthesis. 

Sr: éx roo wAnpiparos adrod «rk. The Incarnate Word is 
indeed ‘‘ full” of grace and truth, for (ér:) out of His ‘‘ ful- 
ness ” we have all received. Stephen is described (Acts 6°) as 
whypys xdptros as well as his Master, although in a lesser 
degree; but he was only one of many disciples of whom this 
might be said. 

‘Speis mdvres éhdBoner, ‘we, all of us,” syers being pre- 
fixed for emphasis, z.¢. all Christian disciples. The subject of 
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xal xapiv dytt xdptros: 17, Gre b vopos dd Muitodas 40, 4 xdpis 
xai } dA¥Bea bd Tnaod Xpiorod dyérero. paoee 


‘AdPope is wider than that of dGcacduefa in v. 14, where the 


thought is of contemporary witnesses of the public ministry of 
Jesus. Itis, however, not only they who receive of His fulness, 
but every true believer. 

wAjpwpat does not occur again in Jn., but is used in the 
same way of the ‘‘ fulness ” of Christ at Eph. 42%, Col. 1% The 
thought of Eph. 1** that the Church is His wAsjpwpa is a different 
one; cf. also Rom. 15%. See p. exxxvii. 

wat xdpw dri xdpitos. dyri does not appear again in 
Jn.; it is a preposition which was going out of use in the first 
century, 

Chrysostom understands the sentence to mean that Chris- 
tians have received the higher xdpis of Christ 7m exchange for 
the xdpis of the law, ‘' for even the things of the law were of 
grace.” If this were the meaning intended, viz. that the lesser 
favour were replaced by the greater, there is a parallel to the 
thought in Philo, who says that God always limits His first 
favours (ras xpéras ydptras), and then bestows others in their 
stead (det véas dvrt wadatorépwy, de post. Caint, 43). But the 

int of v. 17 is that xdprs did o¢ come through the Mosaic 
w, the word being explicitly confined to the grace of Christ 
(see on v. 14). 

A better suggestion is that of J. A, Robinson,? viz. that dévzé 
implies correspondence rather than substitution here, and that 
the idea is that the yd¢p:s which the Christian receives corre- 
sponds to the source of the ydpes in Christ.3 

17. The paratactic construction (see p. Ixxix) is unmis- 
takable; we should expect 6 vopos piv . . .  xdpis 88 xat 4 
GdHOea, wth. 
_ In v. 16 the evangelist exults in the “grace for grace,” 
#.¢. the grace after grace, which all believers have recetved in 

ist. This is, indeed, in marked contrast with the spiritual 
condition of those who were ‘‘ under the law,” as Paul would 
have expressed it, for it is pre-eminently through Christ that 
** grace’ comes into play. yxdpis is never spoken of in the 
LXX as a privilege of the Jew, and the contrast between Jaz 
and grace is a master-thought of Paul (Rom. 41* 64-35, Gal. sf), 


‘For rdijpwua, see Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 255f, and J. A. 
Robinson, Ephesians, p. 255 f. yercey J 

* Ephesians, p. 223. 

*The LXX of Zech. 4? has the difficult phrase isdryra ydpiros 
xdprra abris, but the resemblance to ydpw dyri xdpiros here seems to be 
only verbal. 
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18, @edv obdcts édipaxey wanrore® 


Here it is explicit; it had become a Christian commonplace by 
the time that the Prologue came to be written, but Jn. never 
teturns to it in the body of his Gospel. 

The contrast is between vézes and xépis, as in Paul, but 
xal } ddjfea was added by Jn. after ydpis, the two having 
been combined in v. 14. The thought of the freedom which 
truth brings appears again at 8%, and dA7@ea is very apposite 
here. Its addition to ydpts is Jn.’s contribution to Paul’s 
contrast of law and grace, It is not that the Mosaic law was 
not true, as far as it went; but that the truth of Christ emanci- 
pates the believer from the bondage of the law. 

That the law was given through Moses is repeated 71° 
(cf. 684); but the grace and the truth (f éAjGaa; cf. 145) came 
through Jesus Christ. Moses was only the mediator through 
whom God gave the law; but Christ is Himself the source of 
grace and truth. 

The full historical name ‘‘ Jesus Christ” appears here for 
the first time in Jn. It was not used by the contemporaries of 
Jesus in His public ministry, and is only found im the Synoptists 
Mk1!, Mt. 11. It appears again Jn. 17%, and also 1 Jn. 13 2} 328 48 
5%, In the Acts it occurs 2® 38 41 10% 1614 five times in the 
Apocalypse, and often in Paul {see Introd., p. cxxxvi). 


The Logos Hymn concluded: The Logos the Revealer of 
God (v. 18) 


18, dedv odSeis ddpaxev muinore. That God is invisible to the 
bodily eye was a fundamental principle of Judaism (Ex. 33”, 
Deut. 4'*). The Son of Sirach asks, ris é&paney atrdy xai 
exdugyjoerat; (Ecclus. 4371}, to which Jn. supplies the answer 
here (cf. ééyyjoaro at the end of the verse). Philo, as a good 
Jew, has the same doctrine. God is déparos (de post. Caint, 5), 
even though Moses in a sense may be called @edmrns (de mut. 
nom. 2), and the name ‘‘ Israel” means «zr utdens deum (see 
on 15! below). ééparos is applied to God in like manner, Col. 
15, 1 Tim, 17,3 

The doctrine that God is invisible is not, indeed, peculiar to 
Hebrew thought; cf. the verse from the Orphic literature 
quoted by Clement Alex. (Strom. v. 12): 


otdé tis abrdy 
: , Lal > % nn 
eloopdg Ovyray, airds &€ ye wavras Sparat 


1 See Drammond’s Phtio Jud@us, ii. 9, 206. 
See Introd., p. cxxxviii. 
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povoyeris, eds, 6 by els trav KéArov rot Tdrpos, 


But we incline to a Hedrew origin for the Prologue, rather than 
a Greek. 

Jn. is specially insistent on the doctrine that God is invisible. 
CF. 58, otre ci8os airod éwpdxare, and (a passage closely parallel 
to 138) 6, oty St: ray warépa édpaxey Tes, et py o dv rapa rod Geot, 
otros édpaxey rav marépa, See note on 14’, and cf, 1 Jn. 42 20, 

In the Greek Bible rdwore always occurs with a negative. 
Jn. has it again 557 65 888, 1 Jn. 412; cf. also Lk. 19™, 

povoyevys Beds, This is the reading of NBC*L 33 (the best 
of the cursives), Peshitta, Clem. Alex., Origen, Epiphantus, etc., 
while the rec. 6 povoyerys vids is found in all other uncials 
(D is lacking from v. 16 to 3%) and cursives, the Latin vss. 
and Syr. cur. (Syr. sin, is lacking here) Chrysostom and the 
Latin Fathers generally. An exhaustive examination of the 
textual evidence was made by Hort,! and his conclusion that 
the true reading is povoyerijs Geds has been generally accepted. 
There can be no doubt that the evidence of MSS., versions, 
and Fathers is overwhelmingly on this side. 

sovoyerys occurs again in Jn. only at x 31-18 7 Jn. 49, 
and in the last three instances in connexion with vids, so that 
the tendency of scribes would be to replace the more difficult 
6eds here by the more familiar vids, as they have done; while 
there would be no temptation to replace uiés by @eds, povoyevijs 
@eds * was an expression adopted by Arius and Eunomius as 
freely as by the orthodox Catholics, so that its occurrence in 
a Gospel text would hardly have been used for polemical 
purposes by either party. It is an expression unfamiliar to 
the modern ear, and is therefore hard of acceptance by any to 
whom the cadence ‘‘ only begotten Son” seems inevitable. 
However, it is probable—although the patristic testimony does 
not altogether favour this view—that povoyanjs is not to be 
taken as an adjective qualifying feds, but that povoyerys, beds, 
& dp eis rév KéAwov Tod Tatpds are three distinct designations of 
Him who is the Exegete or Interpreter of the Father (cf. 
Abbott, Diaz. 1938). 

That the Word is @eds (not 6 @cés) has already been stated 
without qualification in y. 1. In v. 14 His glory is said to be 
like the glory which a poveyenjs receives from his father, which 
prepares the way for giving Him the title of povoyejs. This 
title suggests that relation of Christ to God, as the Son to the 


} s Two Dissertations (1876), the most valuable of commentaries on 
n. 14, 

® pouvoyévera Bed is cited by Harris from the Orphic literature ag a 
title of Persephone (Bulletin of John Rylands Library, July, 1922). 
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Father, which has not yet been mentioned, but which is pro- 
minent in the Fourth Gospel. And, finally (as is also suggested 
by povoyevijs, see on v. 14 above), this relation is one of eternal 
love. The Word may be described as 6 dy els rav xdAroy rod 
Trarpss, : 
We translate, therefore: 
‘God hath no man seen at any time: 
The Only-Begotten, who is God, who dwells in the 
Father’s bosom, 
This is He who revealed God.” 


Gedy abSeig xvX. Jn. generally Jegins such a sentence with 
obdeis, but here Oedv is put first for special emphasis; cf. 3% 
13% 1528 16%2, where similarly of8e’s is not put in the forefront. 

elg rv xdhrov. “‘ The wife of one’s bosom” is a phrase, 
used in many languages, for ‘‘ beloved wife.” Cf. Num. 117, 
Deut. 13°. The metaphor is even applied to friendship between 
man and man; ¢.g. Cicero (ad Fam. Ep. xiv. 4. 3), ‘Cicero 
meus quid aget ? iste uero sit in sinu semper et complexu meo,” 
and Plutarch, Cafo minor, 33 jim., TaBinov Addov, é« rév 
Tloparpiov xédrev dvOpwrov. 

Hence 6 fy els tov xéArov red warpds expresses the intimate 
relationship of love between the Son and the Father; the Word 
shares in the secrets of Deity. dy stands for efernal being 
(cf. 8 and Rev. 14); it is the relation between Son and Father 
prior to the Incarnation, that is in the writer’s thought. 

els rov xdAmov, without @ verb of motion, occurs elsewhere 
neither in the Greek Bible nor in Greek literature generally 
(Abbott, Diat. 2712), the more usual constr. being & 79 xéArg 
{as at 13%5, which does not, however, help us). It is possible 
that eis is used here in the same sense as éy (cf. 1915), as it often 
is in Mk.;1 on the other hand, fv eis rév xéAqov rod marpos 
recalls & Adyos Hv wpds rov Gedy (v. 1), where zpds may carry a 
sense of direction (see note 1” Joc.). 

Ignatius has a phrase which may be reminiscent of v. 18, 
viz. ‘Incoty Xpratév rév ad’ évas warpis woocAOdyra Kai eis Eva dvra 
kal ywpjoavra (Magn. 7); see on 13°. 

For 6 dv cis rév xérov rod wérpos, Harris ® appositely quotes 
Spenser’s Hymn to Heavenly Beauty: 


“Phere in His bosome Sapience doth sit, 
the soueraine dearling of the Deitie,’’ 
where Spenser seemingly identifies the cogia of the Sapientiat 
Books of the O.T. with the Adyos of the N.T. 


1See Turner, 7.T.S., Oct. 1924, p. 14. 
2 Bulletin of John Rylands Library, July 1922. 
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excivos thpypoaro. 


dxeivos enyfooro. For éxeivos, see on v. 8; here it is very 
emphatic: ‘It is He who interpreted (the Father).”’” The 
object of ¢&yyjoaro is not stated, but it is not doubtful. It was 
God as Father that He who was ‘‘ in the bosom of the Father ” 
revealed to men. The aorist indicates a particular period in 
time, z.¢. that of the life of Christ on earth. 

dényeto Gar is used elsewhere in the N.T. by Lk. alone (Lk. 
24°, Acts 10° 151% 14 331%), and in the sense of ‘' to rehearse,” 
for the benefit of others, words or incidents of sacred signifi- 
cance. It is the verb technically used in Greek literature of 
a declaration or exposition of Divine mysteries (see Wetstein 
for many examples). Thus, in Job 28% it is said that God 
** declared ” (ééyyjoaro) wisdom, which was otherwise hidden 
from man; and the official interpreters of dreams in Gen. 
41% © are called éényyrad. 

Here we have the climax of the Prologue. ‘The significance 
of the doctrine of the Logos is expressed in two words, exeives 
Eqyjoaro, ‘It is He who interpreted the Father.” In v. 17 
it has been affirmed that ‘‘the truth came through Jesus 
Christ,” and the highest form of truth is the knowledge of God. 
This He declared with a precision which could only be ex- 
hibited by One whose dwelling was ‘‘in the bosom of the 
Father.” ‘* What He hath seen and heard, of that He beareth 
witness ” (3). Cf. Mt. 11%’, Lk. 107%, 

The last words of the Prologue (v. 18) set out briefly the 
theme of the Gospel which is to follow. It is the éépyyocs or 
Exhibition to the world of God in Christ.2 


PARTI. (2. 19-IV. 54 and VI.). 


The Baptist’s witness as to the Coming One (I. 19~28) 


19. This is the beginning of the Gospel, as distinct from 
the Prologue, and it opens, as Mk. does, with the witness of 
John the Baptist, differing, howéver, from Mk. in that the 
Baptism of Jesus is already over, reference being made to it 
at vv, 32, 33. 

The indications of time in cc. 1, 2 are remarkable and 
precise. If the incident described vv. 19-28 is dated Day i., 
then Day ii. (éravptov) is taken up with vv. 29-34. Again, 

See Introd., p. cxlv. 
VOL. I.—3 
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19, Kat atry deriv § paprupla rod “lmdvov, dre dréoreAay mpis 
atrdv of low8ator && ‘TeporoAvpor lepeis xal Aevetras Iva eparjowow 


Day iii, extends from v. 35 (éravpuv) to v. 39. Then, if 
we read mput for wpdrov (see note #% /oc.) at v. 41, the incident 
of vv. 40-42 belongs to Day iv. Day v. extends from v. 43 
(Zravmov) to the end of the chapter. Nothing is told of 
Day vi., but Day vii. (73 juépg rH tecry) is the day of the 
Marriage at Cana (see further on 24). That is, the Gospel 
opens with the detailed report of a momentous week. 

xat airy getty xth. ‘' Now the witness of John is this . . ., 
atm being the predicate of identification, and «af referring 
back to v. 7 or v. 15, where John’s witness has been mentioned. 
We have now a threefold testimony of John, given on three 
consecutive days (vv. 19, 29, 35), the first being the aznounce- 
ment of the Coming One, the second the designation of Jesus as 
He who was to come, and the third having as its consequence 
the following of Jesus by two of John’s disciples. ‘The par- 
ticularity of detail points to the story coming ultimately from 
an eye-witness, probably from John the son of Zebedee, whose 
reminiscences lie behind the Fourth Gospel (see on vv. 35, 40)- 
For the idea of paprvpia in Jn., cf. Introd., p. xci, and see on 
Vv. J 

dre Gwéorethary mpds aériv of “lovBaion eth. So BC* 33, but 
xC*LAW om, apis airdvy. A® fam. 13 add mp. atrév after 
Acuclras, 

John the Baptist was now carrying on his ministry, and 
his work had aroused intense interest (Lk. 34). It was natural 
that the Sanhedrim (see on 7%") should send representatives to 
inquire into his purpose and personal claims. John the Baptist’s 
father being a priest, his activities would be of special interest 
to the whole priestly order. Accordingly the authorities at 
Jerusalem sent “ priests and Levites,” a combination that does 
not occur again in the N.T. Levites are mentioned elsewhere 
only at Lk, 10%, Acts 49°; and Jn. does not employ the term 
iepevs again, although he often has dpytepevs. 

of “lou8aicr. The use of this term in Jn. is remarkable. 
Except in the phrase, ‘‘ the King of the Jews,” the Synoptists 
only use the word "IovSaios five times (Mt. 28, Mk. 1° 73, 
Lk. 7? 23°), while it occurs more than 70 times in Jn. When 
Jn. refers to the social or religious customs of ‘the Jews” 
(e.g. 2% 18 48 51 64 77 11 19M. 48), he does not exclude Galileans, 
who were at one in religion and habits of life with the inhabitants 
of Judea. But he generally means by ‘‘ the Jews,” the people 
of Judea and particularly of Jerusalem, the scene of so large a 
part of his narrative. The Fourth Gospel is pre-eminently the 


” 
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abrdv Bb risk; 20. nal dpodrsyncey xal ob jpvijcaro, xal duodd- 


story of the rejection of Jesus by these ‘* Jews,” who were 
deeply imbued with national sentiment, intensely conservative 
in religious matters, bigoted and intolerant in their pride of 
race (cf. 51°). Their popular leaders were the Pharisees, and 
we find from v. 24 that the commission of inquiry about John 
the Baptist’s doings had been sent by them. Inv. 19 of “IovSatos 
are not to be distinguished from of Papiaios of v. 24. It is the 
‘* Jews ” and the ‘* Pharisees ” who are represented throughout 
the Fourth Gospel as especially the opponents of Jesus and His 
s. 
In one passage (64-52), indeed, objectors who a 
deed, ppear from 
the context to have been Galilaans are explicitly called **the 
ews,” perhaps because they represented the Jewish party of 
. gil but 7 ha ## foc, In the present verse, there is no 
lou of "IovSato: are the leaders of religious thought i 

a , 4 ere 
“lepoooh: spay. The Hebrew novht is transliterated 
‘Iepovoadyp in the LX X, whence we have “ Jerusalem.” This 
per form of the name is not found in Mt. (except 23%), 
k., or Jn., while it is nearly always used by Lk., and always in 

the Apocalypse (37? 21 ©, of the New Jerusalem). 

The Hellenised form ‘IepordAvpa came into vogue about 
too B.C., and is the form usually employed in the Books of the 
Maccabees (cf. 2 Macc. 3") and in Josephus. It is generally 
treated as a neuter plural, but in Mt. 2 and Tob. 144 it appears 
as & feminine singular, perhaps being taken to represent ‘ the 
sacred Solyma.”? This is the form (IepocdAuya, as a neuter 
pe) which is a/ways used in Jn., as well as in Mt. and Mk. 

further on 2%, 

tba, tounjowow atrév, ‘ that they should interrogate him.’ 
They asked him, 4) +4g et; ‘Who are you?” not meaning 
thereby to ask him his name or parentage, for that his father 
was Zacharias the priest must have been well known to the 
ian plein] But a, meant to ask him who he claimed to be, 
and he understood their meaning, for he disclaimed at 
presnce of being the Christ? cd 

or the ans i i D rhs 
ah oe wer given by Jesus to the same question, 25 ré 

2 Westcott-Hort do not adopt the rough breathing, “as due to 
4. pede, with lspés’’; but see Moulton-Milligan, s.v. 

or the vagueness, and also the al i 
in the first century that a divinely appointed leader, pcpalacty cane 


Messiah, should appear, 1 i hand Scie. 
anity, 1356. te in The Beginnings of Christi- 
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& Xptords. 21, wal Hpdrqgav abroy 


Ste “Eyd obx eipi F y 
se S Nee Otx eid. *O apopyrys ef ov; xai 


Ti obv; “HAcias ef; xai 

The pronoun ov is used with extraordinary frequency in 
Jn., his eeutency being to lay stress on personality (cf. Abbott, 
Diat. 1726, 2402). r 

20, ee kai odk Fipricaro Kal dpohsynoer, 8 good 
example of parataxis, or the habit of using co-ordinate sentences 
conjoined by «ai, which is so marked a feature of Jn.’s style. 
See above on y. ro. . . 

The alternation of affirmative and negative statements, so as 
to make explicit what is meant, is also thoroughly Johannine; 
cf, x Jn. 15 24%, See above on v. 3. 

With ‘‘confessed and denied not,” e Josephus, A nit. V1, 
vii. 4, Zaotros 82 adiccly dpodrdyet xal riy duapriay otk Hpveiro. 

hh. has dsodcyeiv again 9% 12%, 1 Jn. 1° 229 4% 16, 

John the Baptist is bold and direct in his reply to them, 
saying éyb odx elpt 4 Xprotds, ¢yd being emphatic, i am 
the Christ,” the form, of his answer suggesting that they might 
have to reckon with the Christ, nevertheless. Lk. (3') tells 
in like manner of John’s —— which is mentioned again 

28 below (cf. also Acts 13”). ana 
q i "a «pi. So NABC*LW 33; rec. has ote cipi dyad 
(C*@). Inc. 1, the Baptist’s use of éydé is a feature of the 
narrative (vv. 23, 26, at 30, 31, 33), his distinctive ministry 

eing thus brought into clear view. 
2 Jn. dwells with special emphasis on the acceptance by John 
the Baptist of a ministry quite subordinate to that of Jesus 
cf, 3% 53 rofl), Disciples of the Baptist had been found 
by Paul at Ephesus (Acts r9'’); and there is some evidence that 
by the end of the first century a Baptist community was pro- 
minent there, whose members offered allegiance to their founder 
rather than to Christ. As late as the middle of the third 
century, the Clementine Recognitions mention such a sect 
explicitly: ‘‘ ex discipulis Johannis qui . . . magistrum suum 
ueluti Christum praedicarunt ” (i. § 54 and § 60).1 ‘The neces- 
sity of refuting such claims made for the Baptist in Ephesus 
and its neighbourhood sufficiently explains the importance 
which the Fourth Gospel attaches to John the Baptist’s con- 

fession, ‘I am not the Christ.” . 4 

21, nal Apdrqoar airdv, Ti ofy; The argumentative sé ody ; 
guid ergo? appears in Rom. 6% 11’. et : 

The variants are puzzling. B has ov aby i; which can 
hardly be right; SL om. ot; C* 33 insert o¢ before HAcéas ; 
while AC3TA@ with the Latin vss. have ’HAcias el ov. Perhaps 

1C£. Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 401 f. 
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drrexpity OF. 22. etray obv arg Tis fj fa dardxpew Sipev trois 


ot has been interpolated from the next clause; it is not 
necessary for the sense. We omit it, with Tischendorf, 
accordingly. 

"Hhelas el; There was a general belief that Elijah would 
return to earth to prepare the way of the Messiah. This was 
founded on Mal. 4°. In Mk. 9” it is mentioned, as commonly 
recognised, that ‘‘ Elijah must first come” (cf. Mk. 6% 8 
and parallels), His mission was to be the establishment of 
order (Mk. 91%), as is also explained in the Mishna,1 Justin 
quotes (Z7ryph. 8) Jewish doctrine to the effect that Messiah 
was to be hidden until pointed out and anointed by Elijah. 

In a sense, John the Baptist was the Elijah of Jewish ex- 
pectation, and so Jesus declared (Mt. 14; cf. Lk. 179, but in 
the sense in which the Jewish emissaries put the question, “ Art 
thou Elijah ?” the true answer was Vo; for, while the Baptist 
fulfilled the preliminary ministry of which Malachi had spoken, 
he was not Elijah returned to earth in bodily form. 

& mpogiirys ef oJ; This was another alternative. The Jews 
held that not only Elijah, but others of the great prophets, 
would return before Messiah’s appearance. Cf. 2 Esd. 217, 
“ For thy help will I send my servants Isaiah and Jeremiah,” 
& passage which may be pre-Christian. One of the rumours 
about Jesus during His Galilean ministry was that He was 
“* Jeremiah or one of the prophets” (Mt. 1614; cf. Mk. 8%). 
See 9” below. But more specific than this expectation of the 
return of one of the older prophets was the expectation of one 
who was pre-eminently ‘' she prophet,” whose coming was 
looked for on the ground of Deut. 18%, This idea is not in the 
Synoptists, but appears three times in Jn. (121 6% 749). Chris 
tian exegesis from the beginning (Acts 3°2 7°) found the fulfil- 
ment of Deut. 18! in the Christ; but pre-Christian, #.e. Jewish, 
comment distinguished “the prophet like unto Moses” from 
the Messiah, as is clear from the present passage and from 
7; see on 6%. To the question, “ Art thou the prophet? ” 
the only answer was Vo, for the Jews were mistaken in dis- 
tinguishing 6 xpogirys 5 épxduevos from the Christ, whose herald 
Jobn was. 

22. elxay ofv xth., ‘‘ And so they said to him, Who are 
you?” ofv is a favourite connecting particle in the Fourth 
Gospel, seldom expressing logical sequence, but generally 
historical transition only (as in Homer). It occurs 195 times, 


Pe Edufoth, viii, 7, quoted by Schirer, Hist. of Jewish People, 11. ii, 
56. 
* Cf. Headlam, Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, p. 166, 
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réppact nyds' ri Ayes wept ceavrod; 23. epy, "Eye povh Bodrros 
dv Ti ephye Edbvare shy éBay Kupiou, xadas elrey “Hoalas 6 
mpogiirys. 24. Kal dweoradpévor Foay ex ray Papwatwy. 25. Kal 
hpdrycav abroy cai clrav airg Ti oby Bawrifes <i od odk ef 6 


and is used as et6ds is used in Mk.! In a few passages Jn. 
places it in the mouth of Jesus, indicating logical consequence, 
e.g. 68 12 7314 16%, It does not occur in 1 Jn. at all. 

tva dwéxpiow Krk. The constr. is elliptical, as at 9%, where 
see note. ddxprots occurs again 19°. 

28, in, "Ey uv) eth. The Synoptists (Mk. 1%, Mt. 3°, 
Lk. 3) apply the words of Isa. 4o® to the Baptist and his 
mission; but Jn. represents him as applying the text to him- 
self ? when answering the interrogation of the Jews. ‘The source 
of the citation, viz. the prophecy of Isaiah, is explicitly given 
in all four Gospels. 

The Synoptists quote from the LXX, but Jn, seems to 
reproduce a citation made memoriter from the Hebrew, In- 
stead of érowdoare ryv O8dv xvpiov, he has et@uvare, from the 
second clause of Isa. 40°, where the LXX has ebfeias rocetre.3 

Theologians, both Eastern and Western, have noted the 
contrast between pwvy and Adyos. John ‘‘ was the Voice, but 
not the Word” (Ephraim, Zpiphany Hymus, i. 9). So also 
Augustine (serm. 293. 3): ‘‘ Johannes uox ad tempus, Christus 
uerbum in principio aeternum.” Cf. Origen, Comm. (ed. 
Brooke, I. 233). 

24. The rec. text (so NW@) inserts of before dmeoradpévar, 
i.e. ‘' And certain had been sent from among the Pharisees,” 
as distinct from the questioners of v. 1g. But of is omitted 
by N*A*BC*L; and we must render ‘‘ And ¢hey,” #.e. the 
priests and Levites of v. 19, ‘* had been sent from the Pharisees.” 
And, in fact, v. 25 shows that the argument is carried on from 
v, 21. 

The Pharisees (mentioned again 41 7% 8! o!8 x14 1210. 42) 
were the true representatives of the old Jewish spirit (see on 
vy. 19). Strictly conservative, they were intolerant of all 
innovation, whether of doctrine or ritual, and the baptizing 
ministry of John aroused their suspicions. See on 74, 

28. ri ody Banrifes; Hitherto, no hint has been given that 

1Cf Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharveshé, ii. 89, and Abbott, Diat. 
1883, 2640. Jn.'s usage of of corresponds somewhat to the Hebrew 
“ waw consecutive.” 

* Justin reproduces (Tryph. 88) this peculiar feature of the Fourth 
Gospel, and represents the Baptist as saying otk elt 4 Kpords, dAAG 
gurh Bodivros {vv. 20, 2 3), ; 

*See Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 139, and Bumey, Aramaic 
Origin, etc., p. IT4. 
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Xpiorés of8? “HAcias obSt & mpodpyrys; 26. darexpiOy airots & 
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the ministry of John the herald was one of Saftism. It is 
assumed that all readers of the Gospel will know that. The 
question, ‘‘ Why are you baptizing?” is put to. him by the 
Pharisees of the deputation from Jerusalem, who were the 
conservative guardians of orthodox practice. ; 

The baptism of proselytes from heathenism was a recognised, 
if not a universal, practice in Jewry at this time. But why 
should Jews be baptized? And what authority had John to 
exercise this ministry? Baptism, that is a symbolic rite of 
purification, would indeed be a token of the approach of the 
Messianic kingdom; ‘‘I will sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean” (Ezek. 36%) were prophetic words 
(cf. Zech. 131). But John had admitted that he was not 
Messiah; he was not even Elijah or ‘‘ the prophet ” (v. 21). 
His claim to be the Voice in the wilderness of Isa. 40% did not 
satisfy the Pharisees as to his authority for exercising so novel 
and irregular a ministry as that of baptizing Jews seemed to be. 

26, The attitude of the Baptist to Jesus is explained more 
clearly in vv. 25-34 than it is in the Synoptists, whose source of 
knowledge about him was tradition and not personal acquaint- 
ance. This is what we should expect if the ultimate author of 
the Fourth Gospel were John the son of Zebedee, for he seems 
to have been one of the Baptist’s disciples (see on v. 35). Jn. 
does not narrate the Baptism of Jesus directly, but what he 
tells is consistent with the Marcan story. 

We have, first, the Proclamation of the Coming One (Mk. 17, 
Mt. 34, Lk. 3"), to which reference is made several] times in this 
chapter. But when the proclamation was first made, the 
Baptist did not know (except in Mt.’s account; see on v. 31) 
that Jesus was the Predestined One for whose Advent he looked. 
Both in the Synoptists and in Jn. is the contrast drawn out 
between baptism ev dSar: (which was all that John offered) and 
baptism éy avevpart ayia (which was to be the work of the 
Christ). When Jesus presented Himself for baptism, the 
Baptist noticed a dove alighting on His head (v. 32); and as 
he looked he became conscious that this was the sign of the 
Spirit, and that Jesus was the expected One who should baptize 
& avebport dyiy. All this is now to be set out in detail. 

dmexpién aitots 5 “lwévys Adyor, In Jn. we nearly always 
have the constr. dmrexpi#y xat erev (see on v. 50 below), but 
here and at 12% direxp, A€ywv seems to be the true reading. 

The Baptist had been asked, “Why do you baptize?” 
What authority have you? {v. 25). He gives no direct answer ; 
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otk ofare, 27. & émicw pov épxdpevos, od obx elpt tyd afws ta 
but before he speaks of Him whose herald he was, he admits 
that he did baptize, but only ‘with water.” éyd Barrilw éy 
Han. éyd is emphatic: ‘‘ Yes, J baptize, I administer a sym- 
bolic rite of purification, of cleansing with water.” The words 
are in all the Synoptic accounts of the Proclamation, where the 
contrast with the baptism with the Holy Spirit (v. 33) immedi- 
ately follows (Mk. 18and parallels). Here, at v. 26, éy® Bawrifu 
éy Séare is only a reiteration of the claim for himself which he 
was accustomed to make as he predicted the Coming of a 
Greater One (see on v. 33). 

wéoos pov. The rec, text (so N@) inserts 8¢ after péoos, 
but om. xBC*LT>. It is not required by the sense. A new 
sentence begins with pévos, in Johannine style without any 
connecting particle. We should have expected & péow tpiv, 
but Jn, never uses this constr.; cf. 19!8 nécoy 58 rév "Incoty, and 
see on (8]* %, 

orjxe is read by BLT, and x has éorjxei: the rec. with 
ACAWNO® gives the more usual forgxev, But oryxe, ‘‘ standeth 
up” or ‘‘standeth fast,” is more dramatic, and well attested. 

péaos dndv onjxe. Apparently Jesus was actually present 
on this occasion, which is subsequent to His Baptism, as appears 
from the fact that the Baptist now knows Him for what He is, 
although the questioners did not: dv tpeis obx oldare, Sucis 
being emphatic. Perhaps the Baptist’s statement that the 
Coming One was even in their midst was treated as of no 
serious importance; there is no record, at any rate, of his being 
further questioned as to what he meant, or to which person of the 
company his words were applicable. 

ofSare. «idévas is a favourite verb with Jn., occurring three 
times as often in the Fourth Gospel as in the Synoptists, It 
is not easy to distinguish it in meaning from ywdcxer (see 
on 1), although Westcott (on Jn. 2"4) has made a subtle ana- 
lysis of the two verbs. Probably we might say that ywdécxew 
generally stands for relative, acquired knowledge, gradually 
perfected, while <iéva: indicates a complete and absolute 
knowledge of the object. The latter would be the natural verb 
to express Divine knowledge (but cf. 17%), although it would 
include also human certainty (see 2°), But it is doubtful if the 
two verbs can be differentiated with any precision.1 Both are 
frequently used in the LXX to render yt; and the following 
list of passages shows that they are often used in Jn. without 
any perceptible difference of meaning. 

Both verbs are used of Christ’s knowledge of the Father; 

1Ci, R, Law, The Tests of Life (p. 364), for yodwxew and elféraus. 
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doxw at 10% 77%, ofa at 7% 8. Both are used of the 
world’s knowledge (or ignorance) of God, or of that possessed 
by the Jews : yeweoxe at 11° 177% 3 855 163, 1 Jn. 31-8; ofS at 
7% 819 1521, Both are used of man’s knowledge of God and 
Christ: ywooxw at 147-* 178, x Jn. of: 18-14 48.7.8 520 and ofa 
at 1% 98 423747, Both are used of Christ’s knowledge of menor 
of ordinary facts, e.g. yweoxn at 2% 5 42 615 yol4. 87, and olda 
at 6% 8° 135, The word used for the Father’s knowledge of the 
Son is yuwdoxw (10%), and not of8« as we should have expected. 
With this array of passages before us, we shall be slow to accept 
conclusions which are based on any strict distinction in usage 
between the two verbs. 

27. & dntow pou épydpevos xrA, This clause (see v. 15) is in 
apposition to pévos tuiv orjxe xrd, of the previous verse. 
Through misunderstanding of this, variants have arisen. The 
rec, with AC‘PA prefixes airés éorw (as if v. 27 began a new 
sentence}, and adds (with @) és duxpocbéy pow yéyovey (from 
v.15); but neither of these insertions is found in xBC*LNTW. 
x*B also omit 6 before ézicw, but ins. ACR"=NW@O; the omission 
of the article is awkward, and is explicable from itacism, 
O..s OM, 

For the Synoptic forms of the Baptist’s proclamation, see 
Introd., p. c. Mt.’s alteration of ‘‘loosen the thong of His 
sandals” to ‘‘ carry His sandals” (Sacrdoa: for Avoca) may 
point back to the form in Q. Either duty was that of a slave; 
and Wetstein (Mt. 3") cites 2 Rabbinical maxim (Cefudoth, 
f. 90. 1) to the effect that a disciple might offer any service to 
his teacher which a slave did for his master, except that of 
unfastening his shoes, which was counted as a menial’s duty. 

ifiog does not occur elsewhere in Jn. (cf. Lk. 15?*), and the 
constr. dgws fa . . . is not found elsewhere in the N.T. Jn. 
never uses ixavds (obx eiut ixavds fva . . . is found again Mt. 8%, 
Lk. 7°). Perhaps dios is the more appropriate adj. here (cf. 
Acts 13%5, where it is found in the citation of the Baptist’s pro- 
clamation, instead of the Synoptic ixavds); but ef. 2 Cor. 236 
mpos Tabra ris txavds ; 

28. The situation of the place is uncertain, and the variety 
of reading perplexes the topographical problem still more. 

BnOavie is read by X*ABC*WN® and must be accepted, 
although a ‘‘ Bethany beyond Jordan ” is not mentioned else- 
where. The rec. reading Byfofapg was adopted by Origen on 
geographical grounds (Comm. vi. 40). The Sinai Syriac has 
Beth Abré, which Burkitt thinks must rest on local tradition 
similar to that followed by Origen. 
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Conder identified Betkadara with the ford called ’Abfrah, 
N.E. of Bethshean,! Jordan had many fords and ferries, and 
the name Bethabara would suit any place near a ford, its root 
being 1ay “‘to cross”; but it is in favour of Conder’s identi- 
fication that the name is not found elsewhere (cf. Beth-darah, 
Judg. 7™). ’Abd@rah is barely 20 miles from Cana as the crow 
flies, but would be about 40 miles by road, so that it would be a 
possible site, if we take into account the time spent on the 
Journey (21), It is, however, too far from Jerusalem to suit 
the Synoptic narrative (Mk. 15, Mt. 35), and the traditional site 
is much farther south, near Jericho.? 

Beth-Nimrah, on the E. side of Jordan, N.E. of Jericho, 
will meet all the conditions of the problem. In Josh, 13% (B) 
Beth-Nimrah becomes Ba:favefpd, and this form might be 
corrupted either into Bethany er Bethabara. We incline to 
accept this identification, which, made at the first by Sir George 
Grove, was accepted by Sir Charles Wilson,? and favoured by 
Cheyne. 

Srou fv "ludons Bawrigew. This coupling of a participle with 
the verb elva:, where we should expect an imperfect. (¢8darife) 
denoting continued action, is common in Jn. We have the 
phrase jv Twdyys Borrifwv repeated 3% 10; cf, also 58 x11 
138, It is also found in the Synoptists (¢.g. Lk. 516, Mt. 19%). 
oe ney be an Aramaic constr., but it is also found in classical 

reek, 

Abbott notes (Diaf. 2171) that drov after the name of a 
place (a constr. which appears again 12! 19%, and in Mk., Mt, 
occasionally) is not in accordance with classical usage. Milli- 

an cites from a second-century papyrus, els AiBiyw dzov 
Apmoy .. . xpyopede?, an excellent parallel. 


The Baptists designation of Jesus as the Christ (vv. 29-34) 


20. i ewadpiov. We now come to the second day of this 
spiritual diary (see on v. 19). One of the characteristics of the 
Fourth Gospel is the precision with which the author gives 
dates (see Introd., p. cil). 

Bdérer ray “Inooiv. The name “Incois generally takes the 
article in Jn, (as in the Synoptists), except where an apposi- 


1 D.B., 3.0. “ Bethabara.” 

4 Eusebius, Onom. 

*See Smith’s D.B.*, sv. “ Beth-Nimrah ”; cf. also E.B., 5.0, 
" Bethany,” and see Rix, Tent and Testament, p. 175 £. 
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tional phrase with the article is introduced, or in a quotation 
(4) 7 6™), or in the phrase dwexpify Ty. (see on 1), or before 
atv (see on 64). There are a few other exceptions to the rule 
(e.g. 115! 12“), but where the article is missing before Ty. the 
text always calls for scrutiny. Bis more prone to omit 6 before 
"Ty. than the other great uncials. (See Introd., p. lxvi.) 

ipxspevov mpds airév, ‘coming towards him.” According 
to the Johannine narrative, Jesus had been baptized already, 
and probably the Temptation in the Wilderness had taken place. 
It would be natural that He should come back to John’s neigh- 
bourhood, where many earnest inquirers were gathered. There 
is no mention of any conversation between Him and John on this 
occasion; but John, as He passes, designates Him publicly as 
the Christ. 

“Se xth. This is a favourite word with Jn.; cf. 1-4 
3 5i¢ 7%. 52 773. %. 7219 7 G20 7 Ql 19% 5. 14 2077, The Apoca- 
lyptist prefers i6ot. 

& duwds roi GeoG, ¢.¢. the Lamb srovided Sy Gad (see on 6%), 

The word éyvés, common in LXX, appears in N.T only 
here, v. 36, 1 Pet. 17°, and Acts 8* (a quotation from Isa. 537), 
in each instance being applied to Christ, and with a sacrificial 
connotation. On the other hand, the diminutive dépviov 
(occurring occasionally in the LXX, ¢.g. Ps. 114% & Jer, 114 
50%, but not as often as dyvds) is found in the N.T. only at 21” 
and in the Apocalypse, where it is applied to Christ 29 times. 
Although the distribution of éyvds and dpviov is thus markedly 
different, no distinction of meaning can be traced when they are 
applied to Christ. 

& dpvds tod Geo utd. We have, first, to ask what the 
evangelist understood by the unique title ‘* the Lamb of God,” 
and what connotation it had for him, 

{a) In Jer. 111° we have: ‘‘ Il was asa gentle lamb (épviov) 
led away to be slaughtered,” the emphasis being on the inno- 
cence of the victim; and Isaiah’s ‘‘ as a lamb (épvés) before her 
shearers is dumb” (Isa. 537) conveys the same idea. The two 
passages are brought together by Origen,! and the point of the 


‘comparison need not be missed. But the thought of the 


gentleness of a lamb is insufficient to explain the ‘‘ Lamb of 
God which takes away the sin of the world.” 

(8) In xz Pet. 1!* the Redemption of Christ is likened to that 
wrought on a lower plane by the sacrifice of a lamb without 
blemish. The deliverance from Egypt is the type of deliver- 
ance from the bondage of sin, and so the blood of the Paschal 

1 In Ioann. vi. 53. 
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lamb was typical of the blood of Christ. At the institution of 
the Passover, indeed, the blood of the Paschal lamb was not 
primarily piacular or redemptive; it was sprinkled on the door- 
posts, that the destroying angel might ‘‘ pass over” the house 
(Ex. 121), Nevertheless, the conception of its redemptive 

prevailed in later Jewish thought; and Hort quotes 
(on x Pet. 1!) an apposite Midrash on Ex, 12%; ‘* With two 
bloods were the Israelites delivered from Egypt, the blood of 
the Paschal lamb and the blood of circumcision.” The refer- 
ence in 1 Pet. 12%, then, relates to the Paschal lamb rather than 
to the lamb of Isa. 537. 

In the Apocalypse, the application of épviov to Christ has 
primary reference to the idea of a lamb as a wectzm* (Rev. 
g@- ® 214), whose death is an expiatory sacrifice, efficacious for all 
mankind, And the association in Rev. 15% of the ‘‘ Song of 
Moses” with the ‘‘Song of the Lamb” suggests that, as in 
x Pet, 11°, the slain Lamb of the Apocalypse 1s compared with 
the Paschal] lamb, rather than with the lamb of the daily sacrifice. 

The comparison of Christ with the Paschal lamb appears also 
in a document earlier than either 1 Peter or the Apocalypse, 
viz. 1 Cor. §”, ‘‘ Christ our Passover has been sacrificed for us.” 
And, inasmuch as this thought is conspicuously present in the 
Johannine narrative of the Passion (see on 19%), it would be 
legitimate to interpret ‘the Lamb of God” in the present 
passage in the same way, and to find here the thought that ‘‘ the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world,” is the 
true Paschal Lamb, of whom the Passover victims of the past 
had been a type. 

(c) It seems, however, that in the Johannine use of the title, 
‘the Lamb of God,” there is a reference to Isa. 53% 7: ‘‘ Yah- 
weh hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all . . . asa lamb that 
is led to the slaughter . . . He opened not His mouth,” 4 
The passage is directly applied to Christ in Acts 8°*, and other 
phrases from the same prophecy are treated as having a 
Messianic reference in Mt. 81?, 1 Pet. 2%, Heb. 9%. It is 
certain that, soon after the Passion, Christian believers found 
in Isa. 53 a forecast of the sufferings and the redemption of 
Jesus Christ. And the author of the Fourth Gospel, writing 
at the end of the first century, could not have been unaware 
of this Christian interpretation of Hebrew prophecy,® which 

 Secondarily, as Charles shows, the Apocalyptist conceives of the 
Lamb as dader, an idea prominent i i i 
present in the Fourth Gospel (Revelation, CN eae li er 
ie A tac Testimomia (ii. 15) for Jn. 1* include both Ex. 12*- and 

* Clement of Rome (§ 16), writing i ‘ 
in fall, applying it all & ae es 
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would be quite sufficient to explain the majestic title, ‘‘ The 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” Indeed, 
Jn. treats Isa. 53 as a Messianic chapter at 12%; see on 19™. 

Such considerations help us to understand Jn.’s use of the 
title, But it is the Bapzis?’s use of the title that presents diffi- 
culty. That he had been led to identify Jesus with Messiah 
who was to come, whether by private converse with Him before 
His baptism, or by the sign at the baptism which he believed 
himself to have received (v. 33), is in accordance with all the 
evidence that is available.1 But that John the Baptist should 
have spoken of #ke Christ as ‘* the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world,” and have done so, not only before 
His Passion, but before His public ministry had begun, requires 
explanation. 

The idea of a Suffering Messiah was not , prevalent among 
the Jews of the first century* (see on 12™). The apostles 
never reconciled themselves to the idea that Jesus was to die 
by violence (Mk. 9% and passim; cf. Lk. 247). Yet here we 
find the Baptist represented as foreseeing from the beginning 
that the climax of the ministry of Jesus would be death, and as 
announcing this publicly by acclaiming Him as the true Lamb 
of sacrifice, foreordained of God. It has been urged, in ex- 
planation, that the Baptist was the son of a priest, familiar with 
sacrificial ideas all his life. He certainly thought of himself as 
the Forerunner of the Christ, and Jn. represents him as believing 
that he was the herald of Isa. 4o® (see on v. 23). He was, 
therefore, a student of the Isaianic prophecies which tell of the 
ideal Servant of Yahweh, the chosen One in whom Yahweh 
delights (Isa. 421). Later he was reassured, when in perplexity, 
by learning that the mighty works of Jesus were such as had 
been predicted of this Servant of Yahweh (Mt. 115, Lk. 7%; 
cf. Isa. 35> @ 427 621), And so what more natural than that 
he should apply to Jesus the most striking of all the prophecies 
about Yahweh's Servant, viz. Isa. 53? If he identified in his 
thoughts this great prophetic ideal with the person of Jesus, it 
would be explicable that he should call Jesus ‘‘ the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Dr. C. J. Ball # held that the title ‘‘ Lamb of God ” has an 
even closer connexion with Isa. 53 than is indicated by the 
word dyvdsin Isa. 53°. The Hebrew word nby ‘lamb ” came in 


its Aramaic form neon to mean ‘‘ child,” ‘‘ boy,” ‘‘ servant”; 
and he suggested that what the Baptist really said in Aramaic 
1See Introd., p. ci. 


*Cf. also Justin, TrypA. 32, and Introd., p. cxxxiii. 
3 See Bumey, Avamatc Ongin, ete., p. 108. 
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was, ‘‘ Behold the Servant of God, who takes away the sin of 
the world,” the Greek rendering in Jn. 1% being an excusable 
mistranslation. Ball urged further that 6 vias ro @eod in 
V. 34 is a more correct rendering of the same Aramaic phrase, 
in both cases the explicit reference being to the rats of Isa. 421 
§218, Acts 31° 4%, 

The main difficulty in the way of all such explanations is 
that there is no good evidence that the Messianic application 
of Isa. 53 was current among the Jews in pre-Christian times. 
As has been said above, it became current among Christians 
immediately after the Passion of Christ; but it does not appear 
that either the Jews or the early disciples during the earthly 
ministry of Jesus conceived of Isa. 53 as foretelling a suffering 
Christ? It is, therefore, hard to believe that John the Baptist, 
alone among the witnesses of the ministry of Jesus, and before 
that ministry had begun, should have associated Him with the 
central figure of Isa, 53; and that he should have so markedly 
anticipated the conclusions reached by those who, after the 
Passion, looking back upon the life and death of Jesus, found 
them to fulfil the predictions of the Hebrew prophet. 

To sum up. John Baptist believed Jesus to be the Christ 
of Jewish expectation, and announced Him as such, probably 
in the hearing of John, the son of Zebedee. Looking back, 
the aged apostle in after years realised how momentous an 
announcement this was, even more momentous than the Baptist 
had understood. And when dictating his recollections of an 
incident on which he had pondered long and deeply, it is in- 
telligible that he should state the Baptist’s cry, ‘‘ Behold the 
Christ,” in terms which unfolded all that Jesus had come to 
mean for himself. Jesus was ‘‘ the Lamb of God, who takes 
away the world’s sin.” We do not suppose that the speeches in 
the Fourth Gospel were all spoken exactly as they are set down, 
although they may have been in some instances. But here, 
whether we attribute the form of the Baptist’s announcement 
to John the son of Zebedee, or to the scribe and editor of the 
Gospel who put in order the old man’s reminiscences, we must 
recognise the probability that the Baptist’s actual words were 
simpler, and a less perfect expression of the Gospel of Re- 
demption. Cf. Introd., p. cii. 

4 alpwr thy dpapriay ro6 xéopov. In 1 Jn. 35 we have éxeivos 
ehavepddy iva ras dpaprias dey, Here the ‘taking away ” is 
im the present tense, the fusurum instans (like paprvpet in v. 15). 
& alpww is He who takes away and is always taking away the 


,_' Burkitt, Christian Beginnings, p. 39, points out that the applica- 
tion of Isa. 53 to the Passion was made by Greeh-speaking Christiana 
in the first instance. Cf. Theology, July 1922, p. 50. 
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world’s sin, a profound Christian conception, formulated first 
in this verse, and reproduced with fidelity in the liturgical 
‘* Lamb of God, which éekest away (not which took away once 
for all at Calvary, although that also is true) the sins of the 
world.”” For the Atonement is not only an event in time, but 
an eternal process. 

The sé# of the world—not sfms in the plural, as at 1 Jn. 3° 
—is here contemplated. Western liturgies have followed 1 Jn. 3° 
rather than Jn. x” in pleading ‘‘ Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata 
mundi, miserere nobis.” But ¢he sin of the world is a deeper 
stain than the sins of individual: men and women; and the 
Fourth Evangelist, who views the mission of Jesus sud specte 
@ternitatis, sees that it is the sin of the xéopos (cf. v. 9), the 
lawlessness and rebellion of all created being, that is the subject 
of redemption. This includes, indeed, the sins of all men, but 
it is the sin of the xécyos, which knew not Jesus (v. 10), that is 
in view in this tremendous phrase. 

-kipuy is used of taking away sin at x Sam. 15% 25%, as at 
t Jn. 35; at Isa. 534 we have obros ras dpaprias déper, the 
image being of the dearing of another's sin. 

80. This verse is almost verbally identical with v. 15, and 
illustrates well Jn.’s habit of repeating a phrase which he regards 
as specially significant after a short interval, in a slightly 
different form (see on 31%). 

obtés dor wth. ‘* Zh#s One,” pointing to Jesus, zs He of 
whom I spake. The reference is not merely to vv .26, 27, but to 
Jn.’s proclamation of the Coming of Jesus, before He began His 
ministry, which is common to the Synoptists and Jn. (see on 
v. 15, and Introd., p. c). 

The rec. text has ofrds dots epi od éye clxov, with 
~ACILNAG; but x*BC*W give imp of, “in whose behalf,” 
the Baptist always regarding himself as the herald of Jesus. 
Blass points out that Adyew trép=ddyew wepi, “to speak 
about,” is common in classical Greek, and that iwép for wepé is 
found in Paul (e.g. 2 Cor. 8%). But in Jn. (with whom it is a 
favourite reposition) trép always means ‘‘in behalf of.” 
CF. 651 oth. 18 y yt. 60, 51. 52 7 38%. 88 po18 py19 7914 y Jn. 316, See 
on 175 for éy «Zrov, which seems to be the true text in that place, 

dviip is applied, as here, to Jesus, Acts 2° 17%; see on 138 
above for its Johannine usage. ; 

81, Kady ox ydeuv atrdy, repeated v. 33, ‘even I did not 
know Him” (cf. v. 26), sc. as the Messiah, That John the 
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Baptist knew Jesus in their early years is hardly doubtful, but 
the statement here made is that he did not recognise Him 
for what He was before His Baptism. The account in Mt. 
jit. is different, and represents John as unwilling to baptize 
Jesus because he was aware of His Messiahship. Jn’s narra- 
tive, here as at other points (see v. 32), is more primitive than 
the Matthzan tradition. 

Ta ¢avepo} 7G lopaqd. John knew that his ministry was 
one of preparation only; its ultimate purpose was that in its 
exercise the Expected One should be made manifest. 

gavepody, “ to reveal,’ is a late Greek word, occurring in 
LXX only at Jer. 33%. In the Synoptic Gospels it appears once 
only (Mk. 4%), but is used in the Marcan Appendix (16'* 14) 
of the ‘‘ manifestation’ of the Person of Jesus, as in Jn. (7* 
2rl-M4: cf.1Jn.12), The verb always indicates emergence from 
mysterious obscurity, and a sudden breaking forth into clear 
light. Cf. 27! where it is used of the manifestation of the 
glory of Jesus; and 3” of the manifestation in Him of the 
works of God. At 1 Tim. 3% it suggests Divine pre-existence, 
and of this there may be a hint here (cf. v. 15), as there certainly 
is in x Jn. 3°, éxetvos éhavepaiby va ras dpaprias apy. 

76 ‘lapafh. The ‘‘ manifestation” for which the Baptist 
looked was only to Zsrae/. The exhortation of the brethren of 
Jesus was, indeed, ¢avépuoov ceavrév rh xéop (74), but even 
there no more is suggested than a public manifestation to the 
Jews. Jn. is fond of the term xdéopos (see on v. g), and the 
thought that Jesus manifested Himself to the whole order of 
created life is deep-rooted in his thought; but he does not sug- 
gest that the Baptist had any such wide vision. 

AdOov eya év S8an Pantifav, This was the most conspicuous 
feature of his ministry; cf. v. 26, and see further on y. 33. 

82. John now explains how and when it was that he came 
to recognise Jesus as the Christ. 

ésaprdpysev. This testimony, as the aorist denotes, was 
delivered at a definite moment; cf. contra poprvped im Vv. 15. 
The testimony is to the effect that John saw a dove or pigeon 
alight on Jesus at His baptism, There is no hint that we are 
to think of a spiritual vision; the verb @eiofa: (see on 1) is 
always used in the N.T. of seeing with the bodily eyes. The 
incident is related differently by Mk. (1°), who implies (as does 
Mt. 3*) that Jesus Himself saw the Spirit descending like a 
dove, Lk. 3 does not say who saw it, but all agree that a 
dove was seen, the words of Lk., owpern@ cide, laying 
emphasis on the objective and physical nature of the incident. 
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All the evangelists, that is, agree in recording that a dove 
alighted upon Jesus when presenting Himself for baptism. 

The dove was regarded in Palestine as a sacred bird 
Xenophon (Azad. 1. iv. 9) reports that it was not lawful in 
Syria to hunt doves; and this is suggested by Tibullus (i. 7. 17): 


Quid referam ut uolitet crebras intacta per urbes 
Alta Palaestino sancta columba Syro. 


So Lucian explains that to the Syrians a dove is ¢adu, and 
that any one unwittingly touching a dove is counted unclean 
(de Dea Syria, 54; cf. 14). Philo! comments on the great 
number of doves at Ascalon, and upon their tameness, due to 
the circumstance that from ancient times the people were 
not allowed to eat them, so that they were never caught (ap. 
Euseb. Praep. Evangel. viii. 14. 64).? 

Furthermore, the dove was regarded among the Semites 
as a symbol of the Spirit. Of dovi rijs tpvyéves, ‘‘ the voice 
of the turtle ” (Cant. 222), there is a Chaldee interpretation, 
reported by Wetstein, ‘‘ the Voice of the Spirit.” And by the 
Jewish doctors the Spirit hovering over the primeval waters 
(Gen. 17) was compared to a dove: ‘‘ Spiritus Dei ferebatur 
super aquas, sicut columba, quae fertur super pullos suos nec 
tangit illos.”’ $ 

Hence we can understand why a dove alighting upon Jesus 
should have been regarded as symbolic of a descent of the 
Divine Spirit. The words ascribed to the Baptist are explicit. 
He saw the dove, and forthwith recognised it as the sign which 
he had been expecting (v. 33). 

For the expression xaraBatvewy ef odpavod, see on 37°, 

Some other divergences from the Synoptic accounts of the 
Baptism should be observed. Jn. says nothing of the heavens 
being opened (Mk. 1!¢ and parallels), or of the Voice from 
heaven (see on 12" below); and having regard to his knowledge 
of ME.,5 with whose account of the Baptist he has so much in 

1In Quis ver. div, har. § 25, Philo, when discoursing on Gen. xv. 9, 
interprets the turtle dove and pigeon (rpuyépa «al renrent?) of divine 
and human wisdom respectively, the weprepd standing for human 
wisdom, as being gentle (#zepos) and fond of the haunts of men. 

Clement of Alexandria says that the Syrians venerate doves, as 
the Eleans venerate Zeus (Protvepi. ii, 35). 

* Quoted by Wetstein on Mt. 31° fromi Chagiga, 15a. 

4 Students of the fantastic sctence of Gematria have not failed to 
note that the arithmetical value of the letters in wemorepé is 801, the 
same total as that represented by aw (Alpha and Omega). Cf, Irenzzus, 
Hay. i, 14. 6, who gives this as a Gnostic fancy. 

§ See introd., p. c. 
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common (see on v. 6), it would seem that these omissions are 
deliberate. Here, as in y. 31, the Johannine narrative appears 
to be more primitive than that of the Synoptists. ak 

xal gpewer ex" adréy (cf. for the constr. 3%). This is, on 
the other hand, a detail not found in the Synoptic narratives, 

erhaps added here with a reminiscence of Isa. 11%, where it 
is said of the Messianic King, dvaratoera: éx’ airdy rvedua tod 
G08. Jerome (on Isa. 13%) quotes the following from the 
Gospel of the Hebrews: ‘‘ When the Lord was come up out of 
the water, the whole fount of the Holy Spirit descended and 
rested upon Him, and said to Him: My Son, in all the prophets 
was I waiting for thee that thou shouldest come, and I might 
rest in thee. For thou art my rest, thou art my first-begotten 
Son that reigneth for ever.” ‘ This is a doctrinal combination 
of the Synoptic and Johannine narratives, probably intended 
to teach the permanence of the spiritual gift here vouchsafed 
through Christ to mankind.? 

The form in which the Dove and the Voice from heaven 
at the Baptism of Jesus are mentioned in the Odes of Solomon *® 
is curious. Ode xxiv. begins: ‘‘The Dove fluttered over the 
Christ, because He was her head, and she sang over Him and 
her voice was heard,” sc. in the Underworld. The singing or 
cooing of the dove is as it were a Heavenly Voice; and ‘‘ flutter- 
ing” recalls the verb used by Justin, ds repiorepdy 1d aytov 
avelya émimrivat én abrév (Dial. 88). The verb érurriva is 
also found, in reference to the Baptism of Christ, in the 
Sibylline Oracles (vii. 67) and in Origen (¢. Ce/s. i. 40, 41), and 
its rendering vo/are or devolare in Tertullian (adv. Vai. 27) and in 
Hilary (in s. liv. 7), showing that it had a place in some extra- 
canonical record. This idea of the dove ‘‘ fluttering ” is, as 
we have seen, associated in Hebrew thought with the idea of 
the Spirit ‘' brooding ”’ over the waters; cf. Gen. 12, Deut. 3277. 

88. kdyb odx FSew adréy, repeated from v. 31. John the 
Baptist repeats, as an essential part of his witness, that he did 
not recognise Jesus for what He was until the dove lit upon 
Him; and he recognised Him then only because he had been 
divinely warned that there would be a sign. The Baptist is 
not represented as saying that he knew that the sign would be 
forthcoming in the case of a candidate for baptism. 


1Jreneus (Her. iii. 17. 1) associates Isa, 11° with the Baptism 
of Jesus. 
IS Abbott, Diat. 712 f., for speculations as to why Jn. avoided 
. the word vest and preferred abide. 
* Cf. Introd., p. cxlvi. 
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& wépas pe. Cf. v.6. John’s mission to baptize was from 
God. 

éxeivds (explicit and emphatic, see on y. 8) po: «tmev xh. 
The Hebrew prophets had claimed that ‘‘ the word of Yahweh ” 
came to them, and John, the last of them, makes the same claim. 
‘“* God said to me”; of that he was assured. 

ég’ Sy dv ys 1d aveipa Katof. «rh. Upon whomsoever 
the Spirit descended and abode, He would be the minister of a 
greater baptism than that of John. John had doubtless 
(although this is not recorded) had many opportunities of 
observing the intense spirituality of the early life of Jesus, and 
his intercourse with Jesus previous to His baptism (according 
to Mt. 314) had led John to see something of His unique per- 
sonality. But, as the story is told, the Baptist was not finally 
assured of the Messiahship of Jesus until the dove rested upon 
Him. He had not been told that the descent of tne Spirit 
would thus be indicated; but the sign was sufficient, and he 
accepted it joyfully. 

otrés dor & Bawrifer dv wvedpare dyiy. For ofros, cf. 1%, 
and note that Barritwy is a prophetic present (cf. atpwy in v. 29). 
The Spirit descended on Jesus, so that He might baptize 
men therewith, and that the Spirit might rest on them as it 
rested on Him, although not in the same plenitude (cf. 3%). 

& Oar... é wvedpare dyiy. Baptism as administered by 
John was, according to the Synoptists, symbolical of purifica- 
tion of the soul. It was, according to Mk. 11, Adrriopa 
peravolas eis ddeow duaprdy. There may be a hint at 3% 
of some association of John’s ministry with the idea of puri- 
fication, but there is no suggestion anywhere in the Fourth 
Gospel that his baptism was one ‘‘ of repentance with a view to 
the remission of sins.” It has been pointed out? that the 
language of Josephus (4#/?7. xviii. 5. 2) about John’s ministry 
of baptism suggests that it was not addressed so much to peni- 
tents as to those who were dedicating themselves very specially 
to an ascetic life of virtue. That it was symbolical, at any rate, 
of dedication, as well as of purification, is plain from the circum- 
stance that Jesus submitted, at the beginning of His ministry, 
to be baptized by John. 

In all the Gospels the primary contrast between the ministry 
of John and the ministry of Jesus is that the first was é& tar, 
the second év rveduar: dyiv. Jn, makes the Baptist insist three 
times (vv. 26, 31, 33) that his baptism was om/y é& véar:i—that 

2 Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Chvistianity, i. 102, 
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is, it was only the symbol of a baptism év mvevyart which he 
could not minister. In the prophets water is used several 
times as an image of the Spirit (cf. Isa 442, Ezek. 36%, and 
note the verb in Joel 2%, ‘I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh”). Jn. is fond of this image (ef. 414 7); and the contrast 
of ‘“‘ water” and ‘‘ spirit” in the Baptist’s references to his 
ministry of baptism 1s intended to convey that it was only 
Peay to, and symbolical of, a greater ministry that was 
at hand. 

Mt. 3" and Lk. 3° (but not Mk. 18 or Acts 1°) speak of the 
ministry of Jesus as a baptizing ‘‘ with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire.” But Jn. says nothing about a baptism with fire, Fire is 
the symbol of judgment, and Jesus ‘‘came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world ” (x2!7; cf. 9%), in the Johannine 
presentation of His teaching. 

84, xdy édpaxa, koi pepaptripyea, John’s testimony was 
that of an eye-witness. He had seen the sign of the dove, and 
he bears witness accordingly, the perfect pepapripyKa indicat- 
ing that his testimony was continuous up to the time of 
speaking, that Jesus was the Son of God. 

In Jn,, & vids rod Gc05 is a recognised title of Messiah, 
Nathanael (x) and Martha (11°") employing it as the Baptist 
does here. With this the Synoptists agree (Mk. 34, Mt. 145% 
26° 27, Lk, 22™); the title had a definite meaning to Jewish 
ears, and was applied in the sense of ‘‘ Messiah.”1 In this 
sense it had its roots in the O.T.; cf.,¢.g., Ps, 27, where the theo- 
cratic king is Yahweh’s Son, and Ps. 89%, The evidence for its 
use in Apocalyptic literature is scanty, only one instance being 
found in Znoch (cv. 2) of Messiah being called ‘‘ my Son”; cf. 
a sd. 7% 138% 87 52 749, 

Jn. is the only evangelist who represents Jesus as using this 
title of Himself (5% 10% 1x4, where see notes). In these 
passages, if they stood alone, no higher meaning than 

‘* Messiah ” need be ascribed to it; but when they are taken 
in connexion with the peculiar claims of sonship made by Jesus, 
in the Synoptists as well as in Jn. (see on 32”), the phrase “ the 
Son of God ” seems intended by Jn. to have a deeper significance 
(cf. 3% 5% 197 20%). 
hace 6 vids pose acre is a Western reading, 6 é«Aerrds 
¢ Syr. cur., pro supported by Pas. Oxy. 208). Cf. 
Mt. 27 with Tk 23%, eae sale selec ) 


1Cf. coniva, Dalman, Words of Jesus, Eng. Tr, p. 275; Burkitt 
(Christian Beginnings, p. 25) regards “Son of God” as the most 
primitive of the Christological titles. 
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The first disciples of Jesus (vv. 35-39) 


85. rij éwadpior (cf. v. 29). This is the third day of the 
story (see on 1%), and the first day of the ministry of Jesus: 
‘* primae origines ecclesiae Christianae ” (Bengel). 

md is a favourite word with Jn., occurring over 40 times, 
while it only occurs twice in Lk. (Mk. has it 27 times, and Mt. 
17 times). Jn. uses it as a sort of resumptive conjunction, where 
a new section is introduced (¢.¢. 81%: 4 107 1 21), etc.), the idea 
of repetition not being prominent in such cases. 

wédkw etonjxe.! The next incident is that the Baptist was 
standing awaiting Jesus, whom he had acclaimed on the 
previous day. On this occasion he had two of his own disciples 
with him. 

éx rév pabyrav adroi uo. For the constr. dve é« riiv . . ., 
see on 14°. A pa@yris is one who learns from, and associates 
himself with, a respected teacher. The jaéyraf of John the 
Baptist are mentioned again 3% 4} (cf. Mk. 2!8, Mt. 118 1422, 
Lk, 728114). See on 2?, 

One of these two disciples of the Baptist (cf. 3% 4%) was 
Andrew {v. 40); the other is not named, and nothing more is 
said about him. But the Synoptic account of the call of the 
first disciples of Jesus (Mk. 17®, Mt. 41°) indicates that the first 
pair, Andrew and Peter, were quickly followed by the second 
pair, the sons of Zebedee. These are never mentioned explicitly 
in Jn., except in 21}, but it is natural to infer that the unnamed 
disciple of v. 35 was one of them, viz. either James or John; 
and it would be in harmony with the reticence in regard to 
himself displayed throughout by the eye-witness whose re- 
miniscences lie behind the Fourth Gospel, that he should here 
be referred to, z.e. that the unnamed disciple was John the son 
of Zebedee (see on vv. 19, 40).® 

86. noi éupheyas. The verb (only again in Jn. at v. 42) 
signifies an intent, earnest gazing; cf. Mk. 10% 1487, 

Jesus was not coming towards the Baptist (cf. v. 29) on this 
occasion, but moving away. John again designates him as 
*‘the Lamb of God ” or the Christ, in the hearing of the two 
disciples who were in his company. 


1This form (pipft. with sense of impft.}, ‘was standing,” occurs 
again 7” 185 18 2011, The MSS. vary between clerijxec and iorjues, the 
latter being always adopted by Westcott-Hort. 

4 Cf. Introd., p. xxxvi. 
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87. NB place atrod after pabyrai, but aired comes first in 
C*LT® 33, and even before oi 840 in AC7NTAOW. 

The two disciples heard John’s words, and heard them with 
understanding and appreciation, for such (see on 3°) is the force 
in Jn. of dxovew followed by a genitive. 

kal }xooiyoo 7G “Inood, ‘and went after Jesus.” Here 
was no decision to follow Him throughout His ministry and 
attach themselves to His Person, for the aorist only indicates 
their action at one definite moment. Jesus had not “‘ called ” 
them, or invited them to be His companions and disciples 
(cf. Mk. 1! and parallels); nor were they constrained to go 
after Him by anything that they had seen Him do. John’s 
striking and repeated designation of Him as the Expected One 
arrested their attention, and His own Personality did the rest. 

88. otpadeis 8€ vA. He turned round (cf. 204), for He 
had heard their steps behind Him. 

For @eacdpevos, always used of bodily vision, see on v. 14. 

He asks, vi tnreive; ‘‘ What do you seek? what are you 
looking for?” Their answer is, ‘‘ Where are you staying ?” 
for they desired an opportunity of private conversation with 
Him. They had not yet reached the stage of discipleship; 
they wished to know a little more about Him. 

‘Abbott (Diat. 26494) finds an illustration of +i fyretre ; 
in Philo (guod. det. pot. 8) who, commenting on ri Lyrdis; of 
Gen. 37%, explains it as the utterance of the éAeyxos to the 
wandering soul. Later on (c. 40) the eAeyxos is identified 
with the Aéyos. But the parallel is not close enough to prove 
that Jn. is ¢#ded/ed to Philo for the use of so familiar a phrase 
as ti Lyreire; Cf. 184 2018, 

The disciples address Jesus as Radds, a title which Jn., 
writing for Greek readers, at once interprets, § héystar peOep- 
pyvendpevor, Acbdoxade. For similar interpretations of Aramaic 
or Hebrew words, cf. vv. 41, 42, 4% 5? 97 113° 191* 17, 2018, 

They may have addressed Jesus thus because they took 
Him for a Rabbi travelling alone, but more likely they used 
Rabbi as an ordinary title of respect. It was the title which the 
Baptist’s disciples were accustomed to use when addressing 
their master (3%); and it appears from 131% that afterwards the 
disciples of Jesus habitually addressed Him either as Rabbi 
{teacher) or as Mari (lord). The distinction is only this, that 
the antithesis to #adé7 is ‘‘ scholar,” and to Mar is ‘‘ servant ” 
or “‘ slave” (cf. 15%); the terms being often used without any 
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clear sense of a difference between them. Either might be 
rendered “‘ Sir,” without going wrong. Thus, in the Synoptic 
nartatives of the Transfiguration, where Mk. (9°) has Radébs, 
Lk. (9®) renders it by ériordre, and Mt. (17%) by mip. So in 
the story about the storm on the lake, where Mk. (4%) has 
SiSdexore, Lk. (8%) has émirdra, and Mt, (8%) has atic. 
But while x‘pee may thus sometimes represent addi, or be 
used (as at 12%! 211) merely as the equivalent of the English 
** Sir,” it generally points to an original or Mari. 

The Johannine usage of these terms is interesting. In the 
early part of the Gospel the disciples are always represented as 
saying Aaés1, while others,? such as the woman of Samaria 
(44), the nobleman ofCapernaum (4), the sick man at Bethesda 
(5), the blind man after his cure (9"), Mary and Martha of 
Bethany (11%- 41-27. 2, but cf. 11% and note there), say «vpte. 
The multitude who were fed with the five loaves first say Raddz 
(6%); but, after they have heard the discourse about the 
heavenly bread, say «pre (6°), The first occasion on which a 
disciple is represented as saying xvpie is at the conclusion of 
this discourse, when Peter says, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go?”’ 
(6*). We have ‘PaSSe used again by the disciples at 11°, but 
xip at 1112; and thenceforward Naédd disappears from their 
speech, and they say Zord (13° * 145: §- #2 2315, etc.), the change 
in address indicating a growing reverence. The title Radds 
was not employed after the Resurrection of Jesus, who was 
afterwards spoken of as Maran or 4 kiptos (cf. 1 Cor. 16%, 
and see note on 43). 

Thus Jn.’s report as to the use of these titles by the disciples 
is not only consistent, but is probably historical. Nothing of 
this kind can be traced in the Synoptists, who do not dis- 
tinguish between diddcxare and xvpe as modes of address, 
both being in use, as they represent the facts, at all stages of 
the association of the Twelve with Jesus. Indeed, Lk. (11°) 
puts the phrase xvpce SiSagov Hpas into the mouth of 
the disciples. In this regard, a more primitive tradition is 
preserved in the Fourth Gospel. 

The Aramaic Haééi is not found in Lk., and in Mt. only 
in the greeting of Judas to his Master (26%: ). Mk. has it in 
the corresponding place (Mk. 14%), and also places it twice 
in Peter’s mouth (Mk. 9° 11%). Raddoni is found in Mk. 10", 
With these exceptions, the Synoptists always translate ‘25, 


and do not reproduce the title itself. 
1See on the whole subject, Dalman, Words of jesus, Eng. Tr., 


PP. 324-340, and Burkitt, Caristian Beginnings, pp. 43 ff. 
P Nico emus, naturally, says Rabbs (37), ee ders 
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Lk. and Jn., both of whom wrote for Greek readers, thus 
differ markedly as to the title Radé, Lk. never mentioning it, 
while Jn. has it again and again, giving the Greek rendering 
of it on its first occurrence. Probably the explanation is that 
behind Jn. we have the report of one who spoke Aramaic, and 
who was present at many of the scenes which he describes; 
while Lk. rests on documents and on information gained at 
second hand. In the reminiscences of his first intercourse with 
Jesus, as John the son of Zebedee dictated them, he employed 
the term 442, which he remembers that he used; and his 
interpreter, Jn., naturally translated it for the benefit of his 
Greek readers, but preserved the original word. 

BO. “Epxecte nal Spee, For decd. (BC*LT*W and syrr.), 
the rec. has Bere with NAC*NA® and latt. Lightfoot (Zor. 
Hebr. in loc.) and Schlatter note that ‘‘ Come and see”’ is 
a common formula of authoritative invitation in Talmudic 
authors; but parallels are unnecessary to cite for so simple 
a phrase. Cf. 1 11%, gpxov xai i8e. 

“* Come and ye shall see.” This is the method of discovery 
which Jesus commended to the first inquirers, and it is still the 
method by which He is revealed. Not by dialectic or argu- 
ment, although these have their place, is the soul’s quest 
satisfied. For that there must be the personal following, the 
‘ abiding ” in His presence. Cf. 8*1, and see on 6*. 

§kOar xal elSay wod péver. Observe the historic present 
following ‘‘ they saw ”’ (cf. 21°). 

Accordingly, the two inquirers nap’ adr6 Epewav Thy jpépay 
txeivyy, ‘‘ abode with Jesus that day,” sc. that eventful day 
which the narrator recalls (see on x11 for a like use of 
éxeivos). Perhaps it was the Sabbath day (see on 24). The 
addition ‘‘ it was about the tenth hour ” is, no doubt, a personal 
reminiscence. ‘That is, it was ten hours after sunrise, or about 
4 p.m., when the two disciples reached the place where Jesus 
was, lodging. 

The evangelists uniformly follow the practice, common 
throughout the Roman world, of counting the hours from 
sunrise, Thus Josephus reports (Vzt2, 54) that it was a Jewish 
custom to dine (dpiororodioGai) on the Sabbath day at the 
sixth hour. Now the dpeorov was the usual midday meal 
(8cirvoy being supper), so that ‘‘ the sixth hour ” means avon, 
#.e. the day began about 6 a.m. The parable of the Discon- 
tented Labourers shows this clearly (Mt. 20% 8. So, in the 
present passage, ‘the tenth hour” was about 4 p.m. There 
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were ‘‘twelve hours in the day” (z1®), but as the day was 
reckoned from sunrise to sunset, the Jength of an ‘t hour” de- 
pended on the time of year. No doubt, the precision of reckon- 
ing habitual to people with watches and clocks is not to be 
looked for among Orientals of the first century; but it is re- 
markable how prone Jn. is to note the time of day (cf. 48-58 
18% 19% 201°), and his exactitude suggests that he is repro- 
ducing the report of an observer of the events recorded.* 


The call of Peter (vv. 40-42) 


40. *Avipéas, Jn. alone tells that Andrew was a disciple 
of the Baptist (v. 35). The Synoptic story of the call of Peter 
and Andrew (Mk. 1164 and paris.) may be another version of 
vv. 40-42, but it probably narrates a more formal call to 
apostleship which came later (see on v. 37, and Intred., p. xxxv). 
Andrew is introduced as ‘‘ Simon Peter’s brother,” being the 
less famous of the two (cf. also 6 and Mk. 178, Mt, 438 ro8, 
Lk. 6"); and, except at 12%, he is always associated with Peter. 
Jn. assumes that every one will know who Simon Peter was, 
a similar assumption being made by Lk., who mentions ‘* the 
house of Simon” and ‘‘ Simon’s wife’s mother” (Lk, 4%), 
before anything is told about Simon himself. See, further, 
on 6° for the prominence of Andrew in the Fourth Gospel. 

lg ex rdv S00 Krk. Jn. prefers to write els é& rather than 
es stmpliciter when speaking of one of a number of persons 
(cf. 687-71 70 yy 122 1321.28 7828 20%). The Synoptists 
generally omit é, as Jn. does on occasion (7!* 124), 

tiv dxovedvray Tapa “lwdvou, s¢. Vv. 35. The constr. apd 
mos occurs again 64 751 825.40 715; it is quite classical. 

41, The text is uncertain. x*LWITA give zpiros. This 
would mean that Andrew was the first to find his brother Peter; 
implying that the unnamed disciple had also set out to find 
Ais brother (¢.¢., presumably, James, the elder son of Zebedee), 
and that he did find him, but later. But if the sentence means 
all this, it is very obscurely expressed. 

mpixrov, accepted by most modern editors, is supported 
by w'ABT*@ fam. 13, and the vss. generally. This would mean 
that Andrew found Peter first, before he did anything else, there 


1The idea {adopted by Westcott) that Jn. follows a method of 
counting the hours from midnight has been shown by W. M. Ramsay 
(D.B., 475-479) to be untenable; cf. A. Wright, N.T. Probiems, 
pp. 147 if. . 
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being no suggestion of John looking for any one, or of any other 
disciple being found by either of them. The emphasis on 
Teor, ‘* his oze# brother,” would be consistent with this. 

Whether we read zpiros or spiérov, a good deal of time 
elapses between v. 39 and v. 43. Andrew and the zanomsinafus, 
presumably, have a full and convincing conversation with 
jesus, staying with Him for the afternoon and night ; Andrew 
goes out and finds Peter, who is brought back to Jesus, wel- 
comed, and renamed Kephas. Modern editors (Alford is an 
exception) try to find time for all this between 4 p.m. and the 
next morning (éravpiov, v. 43), although this is not stated. It 
would be easier to understand the sequence of events if we 
suppose ‘‘ that day” (vy. 39) to mean a full day of twenty-four 
hours, from sunset to sunset, and allow two nights, instead of 
one only, to intervene between éravpiov of v. 35 and éravpiov 
of v.43. This would be consistent either with mpéros or rparov, 
both being awkward on any hypothesis. 

But there is another reading, wpwi, supported by the O.L. 
texts 6, ¢, and (apparently) », all of which have mame. An 
original pwironadedbon would readily be corrupted to tpw- 
TONSAEAMON, Which leads to tTpwroNToNadeAon. We con- 
clude that wpwi is the true reading. Jn. uses this form (not 
mpwie) again at 18% 201; and it gives an excellent sense here. 
‘He finds early in the moming his own brother Simon,” 
having stayed the night at the lodging where Jesus was. Then 
tratpiorv in v. 43 stands for the day after the finding of Simon, 
which occupies Day iv. of the spiritual diary covered by this 
chapter (see on v. 29 above). This is certain if zpwi be accepted 
as the true reading, and even if we read apirov it is highly 
probable. 

edpixazer ray Meooiay, This was (and is) the Great Dis- 
covery. Andrew speaks for his unnamed companion as well 
as for himself: ‘‘ We have found the Messiah.” 

tiv Mesoiay, The Aramaic title my is found in the N.T. 
elsewhere only at 4%. See on v. 38 for the preservation of such 
Aramaic forms in Jn., although not in the Synoptists, the Greek 
interpretation being added. Cf. Ps. 2%, Dan. 9% ®, 

According to Jn., the recognition of Jesus as the Christ 
by Andrew, by Philip (v. 45), and by Nathanael (v. 49) was 
swift and unhesitating; although it is noteworthy that nothing 
of this kind is told of Peter, whose confession of faith is not 


ries Old Syriac does not reproduce here any word like zpéror or 
mpot. 
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recorded until 6%-®, The Synoptists suggest, as is probable 
a priort, that the disciples did not reach full conviction all at 
once, but that it came to them gradually, the critical point 
being Peter’s confession (Mk. 8%, Mt. 16, Lk. 9%). Perhaps 
we should regard the full assurance which Jn. ascribes 
to Andrew, Philip, and Nathanael on their first meeting with 
Jesus as antedated. It is, however, legitimate to treat their 
utterances (vv. 41, 45, 49) as the expressions of an enthusiasm 
which became dulled, as the novelty of their intercourse with 
Jesus passed away, and which did not become a reasoned 
conviction until later.t 

42. The rec. has lwva (with AB*TA) for the better supported 
“Tudvav (SB*LW 33, etc.). A similar variation appears at 
aa. 

éuBrépas, sc. ‘* having looked intently on him.” This verb 
has already (v. 36) been used of the Baptist’s earnest look at 
Jesus; it is used by the Synoptists of the piercing, scrutinising 
gaze of Jesus (Mt. 19%, Mk. 10%: %, Lk. 20!), and of His 
“4 ooking ” upon Peter after his denial. 

It is plain from this verse (cf. 21%"? and Mt. 167) that 
Simon was known as ‘‘ Simon, son of John,” to distinguish him 
from others bearing the common personal name ‘“ Simon.” 
By the Synoptists he is generally called ‘' Peter,” but often 
simply ‘‘ Simon” ; in the lists of the apostles it being added 
that he was surnamed ‘‘ Peter ”’ (Mt. ro®, Mk. 32%, Lk. 64), this 
addition being necessary to distinguish him from the other 
apostle called Simon. The designation ‘‘ Simon Peter ” marks 
a later date than ‘“‘ Simon” simply ; and it is noteworthy that 
while in Jn. he is described as Ziuw» Mérpos 17 times {see 
further on 1815), this double name appears in the Synoptists 
only at Mt. 16" (a passage peculiar to Mt. and later than the 
Marcan tradition) and at Lk. 5%.3 

Jn. states here that Jesus gave Simon the Aramaic name or 
nickname of Kephas, which became Ilérpos in Greek, when 
He saw him for the first time, discerning his strong character 
ata glance. Mk. (3'%) rather suggests (although he does not 
say expressly) that Simon was given the name of Peter when he 
was selected as one of the Twelve, much as John and James 
were called Boanerges or ‘‘sons of thunder.” This is not 
suggested, however, in the lists of the apostles in Lk, (6"*) and 

1Cf. Introd., p. cxxxiv. 

* See a full note on “ The Names of St. Peter” in Hort, 1 Peter, 
Pp. 152. 
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Mt. (10*; Mt. has Sipzww & A\|ydpeves Mérpos). It is obviously 
appropriate that Mt. should call the apostle ‘‘ Simon Peter” 
(16!) when relating his great confession, and that Jesus, 
addressing him on that occasion as ‘‘ Simon, son of John,” 
should have reminded him of the name Kephas: ot ef Mérpos, 
kai éxt ravrg rij rérpg oixodopijow pov thy exkAnoiav, Jn. may 
have ante-dated the giving of the new and significant name, 
but there is no proof of this. 

To give a new name in the O.T. history sometimes marked 
the beginning of a new relation to God; ¢.g. Jacob was called 
Israel (Gen. 32%), and Abram became Abraham (Gen, 175}, 
after a spiritual crisis (cf. also Isa. 627 65%). When adult 
converts from heathenism are baptized, they are given a new 
name for a similar reason. But there is no evidence that it 
is in Jn.’s mind to suggest this when he recalls that Jesus called 
Simon, Kephas, ‘‘ the rock man,’’? although such an inference 
might be drawn from Mt. 16! if it stood alone. Jn.’s narrative 
here is quite simple, and there is no subtlety in the telling. 
See, however, on 6%. 

The Aramaic name Kephas (perhaps the same as Kataphas) 
is familiar in Paul, who uses it to designate Simon always in 
x Cor. (172 3% o® 155) and generally in Gal. (1% 2% 1.4. but 
cf. 27:8), It appears in no other Gospel but Jn., and the re- 
tention of the Aramaic XD is a touch that could hardly have 
occurred to any one whose mother speech was not Aramaic 
(see on vv. 38, 41, and cf. p. Ixxix). By the end of the first 
century Simon was best known as Térpos, and he has been 
generally called by this name ever since. 


The call of Philip and Nathanael (vv. 43-51) 


43. Ty enatpioy, ze. on Day v. of this eventful week (see 
on v. 9), Jesus resolved to go forth into Galilee; for égeddety 
etg thy Tadvdatav cf. 48, and note that Jesus is now on the 
E. side of Jordan. Either as He was starting, or on the way, 
He found Philip, who was a Galilean like Andrew and Peter, 
and who was probably brought into touch with Him by their 
means. 

The rec. text adds ¢ ‘Iycots after #6é\yoe, omitting the 
name after atra, but the better reading (KABW®) omits it after 
90eAnoe and inserts it after air. 

Thus, we might suppose from the order of the words that 

+ See Moffatt, Introd., p. 524, 
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the subject of #6éAyoev and cipioxe is not 4 Tygoiis, but Iérpes, 
who has been mentioned immediately before. Then we should 
have the attractive sequence: Andrew finds Peter, Peter finds 
Philip, Philip (in his turn) finds Nathanael (v. 45), all being 
fellow-Galilzans and friends. But if Ierpes is the subject of 
cipioxe, it must also be the subject of #6éAycev. ; 

44. Philip is said to be 4d Byfcaidd, é.c. from Bethsaida 
Julias, at the N.E. end of the Lake of Galilee (see on 61: % 12%). 
Bethsaida had been rebuilt by Philip, tetrarch of Iturea 
(Lk, 3%), as Josephus records (A#féf. xvili. 2. 1); and it is pos- 
sible that the apostle Philip was named after the ruler of the 
district. 

After Byéoaidd, Jn. adds éx rijg wokdws “AvBpdou xal Nérpou. 
The house of Andrew and Peter was not at Bethsaida, but at 
Capernaum (Mk. 1%), a town which Jn. mentions, 2 4# 
617 4.59 and of which he knew the situation precisely. The 
discrepancy is unimportant. 

Attempts have been made to distinguish in Jn. between 
éné, as indicating habitation, and éx, birthplace (see Abbott, 
Diat. 2289). If this could be sustained, we might say that 
Philip was a native of Capernaum, whose home was at Bethsaida. 
But it appears from 6%* #:- 41 »4®, that dxd and éx are used almost 
interchangeably, as they were beginning to be in Greek authors 
generally. Cf. Ps. rg0!, 

eedod pe € dvOpdrov rovypoi 

ard dvdpts adikov pical pe, 
where no distinction can be traced. Moulton-Milligan, sv. 
éx, quote from papyri the phrase of é« rs xways of the i#Aadz- 
tants (not necessarily the natives) of a village. See further 
on 117, 

dxohovGe: por. This probably means no more, in this con- 
text, than that Jesus asked for Philip’s company on the journey 
into Galilee. The same call was afterwards addressed to others 
with a more exacting meaning (cf. Mk. 2%, Mt. 8* ro, and 
especially Jn, 217). 

It has been suggested that Philip is to be identified with the 
disciple who wished to bury his father before he obeyed the call 
to follow (Mt. 8?%), but this is mere conjecture. 

45. Nathanael is a Hebrew name, beans, meaning ‘' God 
has given,” the equivalent of the Greek Zheodore. He was of 
Cana of Galilee (21%), and it was perhaps there that Philip 
found him, as Cana is the next place mentioned (27). 
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Nathanael has been identified, e.g. by Renan and Zahn, 
with Bartholomew, because (1) in the Synoptic lists of the 
apostles, Philip is associated with Bartholomew as he is here 
with Nathanael, and (2) while the name Nathanael does not 
occur in the Synoptists, Bartholomew (which is only a 
patronymic, Bar Tho/mai) is not found in Jn. 

is group of disciples are represented as students of the 
O.T. As Andrew says, ‘‘ We have found the Messiah ” (v. 41), 
so Philip says, ‘‘ We have found Him of whom Moses and the 
prophets wrote.” This is what was explained to the disciples 
at Emmaus (Lk. 24”). The reference to ‘‘ Moses” includes 
at any rate Deut. 18%. 

The Person in whom these prophecies were fulfilled is 
described by Philip as ‘‘ Jesus, a son of Joseph (not ¢ke son, 
tov vidy of the rec. text being erroneous), the man from 
Nazareth.” It is certain that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
did not regard Jesus as a ‘‘ son of Joseph”; for him Jesus was 
Hovoyeys Geds (Vv, 18). But he does not stay to explain that 
Philip’s confession fell short of the truth, just as he does not 
comment on the query, ‘‘ Is not this Jesus the son of Joseph ?” 
(6). Jn. is sure that his readers are of one mind with himself 
as to the Divinity of Jesus, and that they wil] not misunderstand. 
This characteristic of Jn.’s style has been called ‘‘ the irony of 
St. John,’’4 and it appears several times. (Cf. 6 7% 18% r91®,) 

rav dw Nafapér. ‘' The man from Nazareth” (so Acts 
10%) was the natural designation of Jesus by those who only 
knew where He lived (see on 18°), ‘* Jesus of Nazareth” is 
still a descriptive phrase on the lips of many who are assured 
that He was feds éx Geod. 

46, Nathanael’s rejoinder has been taken by some to be a 
meditative comment on what Philip has said rather than a 
question, viz. ‘‘Some good sgh? come out of Nazareth,” 
But the order of the words is in favour of it being taken inter- 
rogatively, ‘“‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
Nazareth is not mentioned in the O.T., so that there was nothing 
to connect the place with the prophecies of Messiah. See on 
7-53, But Nathanael’s question has something of scorn in it, 
as if Nazareth had a bad name; however, of this there is no 
evidence, Nathanael was of Cana, and the rivalry between 
neighbouring villages might account for his expression of 

* Salmon, Inivod. to N.T., p. 280; cf. p. xxxiv above, 
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incredulity as to Nazareth being 4 prophet’s home, That he 
does not seem to have heard of Jesus before shows how retired 
His life had been before He began His public ministry. 

47, There is no suggestion that Jesus overheard Nathanael’s 
incredulous query, He speaks from His previous knowledge 
of the man (vy, 48). 

We, See on v, 29. 

addy bas “Iopandeims é& & Bédos odx Zorv, Isaac complained 
of Jacob’s guile (8dA0s, Gen. 27%); but that was before he 
received the new name of Israel and had a vision of heavenly 
things. The Psalmist hails as blessed the man ‘‘ in whose 
spirit there is no guile ” (Ps. 32%}; and of the ideal Servant of 
Yahweh it was declared, ‘‘ neither was any guile found in his 
mouth ” (Isa. 53°). Thus he who is truly an Israelite (cf. 
Rom, 2”), representing Israel at its best, must be without guile, 
and such a man Nathanael was declared by Jesus to be. 

_ Jn. has dAybiis again, 447 64 7%. 40 gst y Jn, 25, 

48. médev pe yuwdoxes; “Whence do you know. me?” 
Nathanael had overheard the remark of Jesus, and expresses 
wonder that He should have known anything about him. 

ywdéoxev is a favourite word with Jn., occurring about 
twice as frequently as it does in the Synoptists, which is all the 
more remarkable as Jn. never uses the noun yvaous (Lk. 177 115%, 
and often in Paul). For the supposed distinction between 
eddévar and yuwacxey, see on v. 26; cf, 2%, 

dexp. “In. 8@ insert & before ‘Iygots, but om, ABLWTA; 
see ON VV. 29, 50. 

pd too ve Gidimmov gdurijoat. dwvetv is the word used in 
Jn, for calling any one by his personal name or usual title; 
cf, 108 178 4217 1315 1358, 

dad thy cunqy efScv ot, ‘‘ I saw thee under the fig tree.” 
tmé is not found with the acc. elsewhere in Jn. (see on troxdrw in 
v.50). Perhaps it indicates here that Nathanael had withdrawn 
to the shelter of the fig tree, under which Jesus had seen him. 

ord rhv ovxiy. The fig tree is a very familiar object in 
Palestine, where it was specially valued for the grateful shade 
of its leaves. National tranquillity is often pictured by the 
image of every man sitting ‘‘ under his vine and under his fig 
tree”’ (1 Kings 475, Mic. 44,1 Macc, 14%), When Jesus says to 
Nathanael, ‘‘ When thou wast under the fig tree,” #.¢, probably 
the fig tree in the precincts of his own house, He alludes to some 
incident of which the evangelist gives no explanation. What- 
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ever it was, the fact that Jesus should have known it impressed 
Nathanael so much that he broke out into the confession, ‘‘ Thou 
art the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel.” The power 
which Jesus had of reading the secrets of men’s hearts is alluded 
to again, 2%. % 410. 29, 

Fhis episode has been compared? with the ¢tory of the 
prolonged meditation of Gautama under the Bodhi tree, where 
he attained Buddha-hood, and thenceforward began to gather 
disciples. But there is no rea] parallel. Jt was not Jesus, 
but His disciple Nathanael, who meditated under the fig tree, 
nor is there any hint (as in the Buddha legend) that Jesus 
received ‘ enlightenment ” thus. 

Cheyne? gets rid of the fig tree by the supposition that 
there has been a misreading of an Aramaic original, the words 
pond mms, ‘when thou wast making supplication,” being 
mistaken for AXA] NOW AAR, “when thou wast under the 
fig tree.” This is not convincing. 

Other fanciful hypotheses about Nathanael are that the 
incident indicated here is another version of the story of 
Zaccheus in the sycamore tree (Abbott, Dias. 3375 f.); or that 
in him we are to see a figure symbolical of Paul, an Israelite who 
broke through the prejudices of his early training (sufficiently 
answered by Moffatt, Zntrod. to N.7., p. 565); or that we are to 
equate him with the Beloved Disciple (cf. Introd., p. xxxvii). 
But the simplest interpretation is the best. Nathanael was a 
real figure, and his call was vivid in the mind of the aged disciple 
whose recollections are behind the Fourth Gospel. 

49, “‘PaBBei. See on v. 38. 

od ef & vids roi Geod. Cf. Peter’s ob ef & dys rod Oecd 
(6%), and Martha’s ot ef & Xpicrds, & utés rot Seod (1177); and 
see below on v. 51. Nathanael sees in Jesus One who has 
displayed a wonderful knowledge of his past life (cf. 41% %), and 
so he identifies Him with the expected Messiah. For the title 
5 vids rod Gest, see on ¥. 34 above. 

od Bagthebs ef toi “lopayd. This, to us, is a lesser title 
than 6 vids rod Geod, but not so to Nathanael; see on 128, 
Nathanael has been hailed by Jesus as an ‘‘ Israelite,’’ a worthy 
and representative son of Israel, and he replies out of the fulness 
of his heart, ‘‘ Thou art the King of Israel,” and therefore 
Nathanael’s King. Both Messianic titles, ‘‘ Son of God ” and 
‘* King of Israel,” have their roots in Ps. 2. 


1By Seydel. See D.C.G., ii 288, 
9 E.B., 3.v. “* Nathanael,” 
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50. dwexpidy “ly. xai elwey. In the Synoptists (except at 
Mk. 7%) the formula is 6 dwroxpiGeis chr, but in Jn. the 
almost invariable use is ‘‘ answered and said,” two co-ordinate 
verbs being used (see on v. 26). Inthe LX X both constructions 
are found. 

Burney (Aramaic Origin, efc., p. 53) claims drexpiOy Ty. 
xat elrey as a literal rendering of an Aramaic original, as it 
is in Theodotion’s Daniel. The constr., however, is common 
in the LXX, where the original is Hebrew (not Aramaic), e.g. 
zt Sam. 14% 19", 2 Chron, 29% 3415, Joel 2 (of Yahweh). 
A more plausible argument for an Aramaic original of Jn. is 
found by Burney in the large number of asyudeton sentences. 
This is a specially Aramaic (mot a Hebrew) characteristic. 
Tf, however, the narrative parts of the Gospel were dictated 
(as we hold to be probable) by one to whom Aramaic was 
his native language, we should expect to find them reproduced 
sometimes in Greek with an Aramaic flavour. 

*Invois often—perhaps generally—takes the def. art. in 
Jn. (see on v. 29) ; but the phrase drexpity ‘Iycots is common, 
€.g. 410 Bis. 54 of 7 37. 96 1994 26 ete, 

re elrdy cor Sts eth. The second ér introduces the words 
actually said. The first dr: is ‘‘ because,” a favourite use 
with Jn., and is here employed suspensively at the beginning 
of the sentence, as again at 147% 15!° 16° 20% (and also in the 
Apocalypse; cf. Abbott, Diaz. 2176). 

éroxdre is not found again in Jn.; it is more emphatic than 
two of v. 48, and perhaps indicates concealment ‘‘ under the 
cover of the fig tree.” But the variation éwé tiv ovnqy .. . 
droxdtwa tis ouxs is thoroughly Johannine ; when repeating a 
phrase, Jn. is apt to alter it slightly, either by a change in the 
order of the words, or by using a different word. 

peifw tovrwy dpy. Perhaps there is an allusion here to the 
designation of Nathanael as dAyOas “lopaAcérys (v. 47). Jacob, 
to whom the name of ‘‘ Israel” was given, was pre-eminently 
a man of vision. The ancient (although erroneous) interpreta- 
tion of his new name equated it with dy nh he, wir uidens 
Deum. This etymology was adopted by Philo, who, comment- 
ing on the story of Jacob at Peniel (Gen. 32), says (de som. i. 
271): ‘*He compels him to wrestle, until He has imparted to him 
irresistible strength, having changed his ears into eyes, and 
called this newly modelled type, /srae/, ie. one who sees” 
(lopaxr, dpavra). 

Nathanael, who is ‘‘ an Israelite indeed,” must also be a man 
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of vision, and the vision which is promised him is greater even 
than that which he has already recognised, viz. that Jesus is 
“* the King of Israel.” (v. 49). : 

Sl. kat déyer adrd, “Aphy apy Aéyo Suiv. Despite the 
singular airg, the plural tuty suggests that the words which 
follow were addressed to others besides Nathanael. When 
Jesus prefaces a saying addressed to an individual by this 
solemn introduction, He is represented by Jn. as putting it in 
the form éyiw dav Adyw cor (3% 5 4 211%), Further, although 
the promise is in the singular yeiLw rodruv dpy, the vision is 
described as to be seen by more than one, dpeo6e xrA, 
Nathanael is only one of those who are to see ‘‘ the heaven 
opened and the angels ascending and descending,” etc. 

duhy dphy A¢yo opiv. The authority with which Jesus was 
accustomed to speak has been noted above (Intrad., p. cx). 
His authoritative manner of speech is indicated sometimes in 
the Synoptists by the mere addition of Adyw cot or Aéyw tpiv, 
e.g. Mk. 242 11, Lk, 5% 637 728 ol? 24 778-9 etc,, Mt. gH 1618 
21% 23® etc, This is often found in the expanded form duyy 
A€yo tyiv (30 times in Mt., 13 in Mk., and 6 in Lk., who also 
translates jOx by vai, dAnGads or éx’ aAyfeias). Jn. always gives 
it in the form dpi apiy A€yo tty (25 times; cf. 4® 13° for 
Aéyo tpiy simply). In Jn. the formula is usually associated 
with sayings not given by the Synoptists; but cf. 3° 131% It 
is clear from the Gospels that this was a characteristic usus 
Joquendt of the Lord (Himself she Amen, Rev. 3%; cf, Isa. 651%), 
who never rested His sayings on the authority of other masters, 
as the Rabbinical habit was, but spoke as One possessed of 
the secrets of life. 

Why the du is doubled in the Johannine reports cannot 
be confidently explained. There are instances in the other 
Gospels of Jesus repeating at the beginning of a sentence 
the name of the person addressed, for greater emphasis, ¢.g. 
Martha, Martha (Lk. 108), Stmon, Simon (Lk. 22%), Eloi, 
Eloi (Mk. 15"); but this does not provide an exact parallel. 
It would appear that dy was for Him a form of solemn 
attestation (see also on 4%); and it may be that the solemnity 
was emphasised by Him sometimes by doubling the dui. He 
forbade oaths (cf. 4"), but where people wished to be emphatic 
He allowed them to say Vea, yea, val vai (Mt. 59), and this 
is Vertly, verily See Lk. 7% 11% for vai as equivalent to 
dpi. Hence, in Mt. 5*, Jesus recommends as a form of 
solemn affirmation éu% éy7v, which we find from the report of 

I Allen, in Matthew 5”, writes : “The Talmud Sanhed. 368 discusses 


whether Yes and No are oaths, and decides that they are oaths if 
repeated twice,” 
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rev odpavir Gvewydra at Tods dyyéhous rod Geos dvafalvovras Kai 
xaTaBatvorras emi tov Yisv rod dvOpdurov. 


Jn. to have been frequently adopted by Himself. The duplica- 
tion of dyjv impressed the disciple, who remembered it, the 
Synoptic record having lost this characteristic feature. 

In Jn. (as in the Synoptic Gospels, where Adym tyiv only 
or dpiy A€yo tpiv is found) dpi dpi Atyo tyiv, while special 
emphasis 1s laid on the words which follow, always carries a 
reference to what has gone before—either a reply to an obser- 
vation (¢.g. 3° 6° 92 518 gi. 58 7588; cf, Mk. 10%, Mt, 26%), or an 
explanation and expansion of something that has already been 
said (¢.g. 18! 5%. 2% pol. 7 12% 7316. 20. 21 7620.28 412 > of Mk. 
13%, Mt. 26%). Even 8° goes back to 8, 647 to 6", 5° to 5% 
although the connexion is not so obvious. But it is important 
to observe that in Jn, the prelude dpi duty Adyo tiv never 
introduces a new saying unrelated to what precedes (see on 
ro'), In like manner in the O.T. we find dj prefacing 
@ responsive agreement to something that has been already 
said (1 Kings 1®, Neh. 51%, Jer. 115); or in its doubled form, 
4a day, as concluding a sort of liturgical response (Num. 5%, 
Judith 13”, Ps. 417%). But in the O.T. we do not find dy: 
ua at the beginning of a sentence, to strengthen what is to 
‘ollow. 

The phrase dx’ dpr: (for which see on 131) is prefixed to 

SerGe by ATA® and the Syriac vss., but is omitted by 
XBLW latt., etc., and must be rejected. It has been added by 
scribes because of a misunderstanding of the meaning of the 
words which follow (cf. Mt. 26%), The vision which is 
described is not one which was to be revealed henceforth, #.¢, 
from the time of speaking; it was for the future, perhaps the 
distant future. 
, dHeoGe. drroua: (but not dpav in the pres, or perf. tenses) 
is always used in Jn, (3° 11% 1614, 1 Jn. 3%) of the vision of 
heavenly or spiritual realities, as distinct from a seeing with 
the eyes of the body, The same usage is common in the rest 
of the N.T., but there are exceptions (¢.g. Acts 728 20%). For 
the difference in usage between érropat and Gewpeiv, see on 
2®, and cf. Abbott (Diaz. 1307, 1597 £.). 

Sieobe ray odpavdy dvewyéva nth. We can hardly doubt 
that sore words here are taken from the story of Jacob’s vision 
at Bethel, viz. xAipag eornpeypéry ev rH yf, Fs 4 xepad adixvetro 
els tov obpavéy, xai of dyyedot rod Beod dvéBaivov Kat xaré- 
Batvov éx' abrijs. 6 88 xipws ererripexto dx’ abris cat elrev xh, 
(Gen. 2814.38), It is, however, remarkable that no Christian 
writer before Augustine seems to have noticed that Jn, 1%! 
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is, in part, a quotation (see, for the patristic interpretations 
of the passage, Additional Note, p. 7o f.). The promise to 
Nathanael, as an ‘‘ Israelite indeed,” that he (with others) 
shall see angelic visions, is couched in terms which recall 
the vision of Jacob, the father of his race, of whom Nathanael 
is no unworthy descendant. That the vision of Bethel 
was seen by Jacob defore he received the new and pregnant 
name of Israel does not constitute a difficulty, for we are 
not concerned with the defaz/s of Jacob’s vision. The evan- 
gelist’s report does not indicate that he thought of it as fulfilled 
in Nathanael. The words ascribed to Jesus have to do with 
Jacob’s vision only in so far as they suggest to Nathanael that 
he was not the first Israelite to have visions of heaven and the 
angels. 
eWhat is to be the occasion of the vision promised to Nathanael 
and his companions ? The direction in which an answer must 
be sought is indicated by the use, for the first time, in the Gospel 
of the strange designation of Jesus as ‘‘ the Son of Man.” We 
have already seen (Introd., p. cxxvii) that the title ‘‘ the Son of 
Man,” applied by Jesus to Himself, most frequently appears in 
eschatological passages, which have reference to His fal and 
glorious Advent, after which His indestructible kingdom is to 
be fully established (cf. Dan. 77°). The vision of this Advent 
seems to be what is promised to Nathanael and his believing 
companions. Nathanael is represented as acknowledging 
that Jesus is ‘‘ the Son of God, the King of Israel” (v. 49), 
t.e, that He is the Messiah as looked for under the aspect of 
King, the ‘‘ political’? Messiah (see on v. 34) of Israel’s hope. 
But there was a higher conception than this, a more spiritual 
picture than that of an earthly prince; and it was to this (as 
suggested by the words of Dan 715} that Jesus pointed His 
followers, when He spoke of Himself as the Son of Man. It 
was a greater thing to see Him as the Son of Man than as the 
King of Israel. The vision which would be the condemnation 
of the high priest who presumed to condemn Jesus, viz. decd 
zav vidv rod dvOpumoy éx delion xaPypevov THs Suvdpcws Kai Epxdpevov 
peta Tov veheAay Tod odpavod (Mk. 14°), would be the reward of 
disciples who faithfully accepted Him as the Messiah. 

The parailel to this passage in the Synoptists is the promise 
which followed upon the confession of Peter and the rest. 
Peter’s confession, like that of Nathanael, was ot ef 6 Xptorés, 
and in making it he was the spokesman of the others, And the 
promise which follows is the counterpart of the promise to 
Nathanael, viz.: ‘‘ The Son of Man shall come in the glory of 
His Father with His angels. . . . Verily I say unto you, There 
be some of them that stand here which shall in no wise taste of 
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death, till they see the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom” 
(Mt. 16%: ®; cf. Mk. 8% 91, Lk. 9%: 9), The parallelism with 
Jn. 1°" is remarkable, and the difficulty of explaining both 
passages (for they are left unexplained by the evangelists) 
shows that, alike in the Synoptists and in Jn., they embody a 
genuine reminiscence or tradition. See on 6® for Jn.’s version 
of Peter’s confession. 

There is in Jn. a third confession of faith, which should be 
placed beside that of Nathanael and that of Peter, viz. that of 
Martha (1177), who says od ef é Xpwrds, & vids rod Geod, 6 els rov 
xdapov épxéueos, No reply of Jesus is recorded until we 
reach vy. 40, when He says, with apparent reference to her 
previous confession, ‘‘ Said I not unto thee, that if thou be- 
lievedst, thou shouldest see the glory of God?” That is, 
again, as in the case of Nathanael, Vision is the reward of 
¥aith: the vision of the Divine glory, as exhibited in the power 
over death which Jesus had (see note on 11%), 

The attempts which have been made to trace a detailed 
correspondence between what is said about Jacob’s vision 
at Bethel and the vision promised to Nathanael are quite 
unsuccessful. Nathanael, it must be borne in mind, is here 
typified by Jacob or Israel as ‘‘ the man who sees.” It is, 
therefore, impossible to take Jacob as the type of Christ or the 
Son of Man; and this rules out several modern interpretations. 
£.g., to take (see Meyer) the angels ascending and descending 
as typical of the continuous intercourse between God and Christ, 
the Father and the Son (see on 5!” 6°}, presupposes that Jacob at 
Bethel typifies Christ, not to mention that the idea of the inter- 
course between the Father and the Son being carried on by the 
ministry of angels is quite foreign to the Gospels. 

Burney * points out that the Hebrew i2, which is rendered 
at Gen. 2819 én’ aizis by the LXX, and by the English versions 
“on it,” se. on the ladder, might also be rendered ‘ on him,” 
s¢. on Jacob. He cites a Midrash where this interpretation is 
proposed, and where it is said of the angels at Bethel that they 
were ascending on high and looking at Jacob’s elkdy (which 
was in heaven), and then descending and finding his sleeping 
body. Burney suggests that the heavenly eixdéy of Israel was 
the Son of Man, and that Gen. 2818 is quoted here by Jn. from 
the Hebrew, {a being rendered “ on Him,” #.e. the heavenly 
Ydeal of Israel. If the heavens were opened, Nathanael would 


1 Both Justin (Afol. i. 6} and Irenens (Dem. 10) speak of els 
as following and attending he Son. Cf. J. A. Robiena, St. Trenous 
and the Apostolic Preaching, pp. 27 ff. 

*Avamaic Origin, etc., p. 116; cf. for Rabbinical speculations 
about the angels and Jacob’s ladder, Abbott, Diat, 2998 (xiii,). 
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then see the angels of God ‘' ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man.” But, as we have said, Jn. certainly does 
not intend Jacob at Bethel to be taken as the type of the Son of 
Man, and so this interesting interpretation does not help us. 


ADDITIONAL NoTE ON THE PROMISE TO NATHANAEL 


1, 51. No commentator before Augustine suggests any 
connexion between Gen. 28 and Jn. 154. When the proneness 
of the early exegetes to seek O.T. festsmonia is remembered, 
this is remarkable. A few passages may be cited to illustrate 
the various interpretations that were placed on both texts. 

(a) Philo, as one would expect, has much to say about 
Jacob’s vision at Bethel (de somn.i. 22). Between heaven and 
earth, he says, there is the air, the abode of incorporeal souls, 
immortal citizens, The purest of the beings who pass to and 
fro are angels, who report the Father’s orders to His children, 
and their needs to Him. Here (§ 23) is an image of man’s soul, 
of which the foundation, as it were, is earthly (aicGyois), but the 
head is heavenly (vots). And the Adyo of God move in- 
cessantly up and down, ascending that they may draw the 
soul heavenwards, condescending that they may impart life 
from above. This, despite some verbal similarities, has no 
bearing on the exegesis of Jn. 151, 

(4) Origen (¢. Cedsum, vi. 21) recalls the Platonist doctrine, 
favoured by Celsus, that souls can make their way to and from 
the earth through the planets, and speaks with approval of 
Philo’s exposition of Gen. 28! which has been cited above, 
He says that Gen. 2815 either refers to the Platonic view or to 
*€ something greater,”’ but he does not explain what this is. 

(¢) Origen quotes Jn. 1° several times. In Hom. in Luc, 
xxiii. (Lommatzsch, v. 178) he quotes it to show that visions of 
angels are seen only by those to whom special grace is given; 
and similarly in de Ovat. 11 (Lommatzsch, xvii. 128) he says 
that the angels ascending and descending are visible only to 
eyes illuminated by the light of knowledge (yvaois}. In another 
place (¢. Cedsums, i. 48) he interprets the phrase réy odpavov 
dyewyéra of the opening of the heavens at the Baptism of Christ, 
forgetting that Jn. represents the Baptism as prior to the cali 
of Nathanael. In none of these passages is it suggested that 
Gen. 2817 had occurred to him as a parallel. 

(d) Tertullian refers twice to Jacob’s ladder. Just as some 
men behave badly in time of persecution, and others well, so in 
Jacob’s dream some mount to higher places, others go down to 
lower (de Fuga, 1). More interesting is his comment in another 
place (¢. Marcton. iii. 24): By the vision of Jacob’s ladder, with 
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God standing above, is shown the way to heaven, which some 
take and others fallfrom. ‘‘ This,” said Jacob, ‘ is the gate of 
he a the gate is ele pane Reto Tertullian never 
mentions Jn. 1°", It may be added that Cyprian quotes neith 
Gen. 28% nor Jn, 151, : sie ‘a 

(e) Ireneus (Dem. 45) says that Jacob’s ladder signifies 
the Cross, ‘‘ for thereby they that believe on Him go up to the 
heavens,” adding that “all such visions point to the Son of 
God, speaking with men and being with men.” He does not 
quote Jn, 1° anywhere, 

ee Justin (Zryph. 58, 86) quotes in full the story of Jacob 
at Bethel. He urges that it was not God the Father who 
stood above the ladder (Gen. 281), but the Angel of His 
presence; and he finds the type of Christ, not in the ladder, 
but in the stone which Jacob had used for a pillow, and which 
he anointed (Gen, 28%), He does not allude to Jn. 151, 

(g) Chrysostom (## Zoc.} regards the ministry of angels in 
Gethsemane (Lk. 22") and the Resurrection (Jn. 20!) as a 
fulfilment of Jn. 151, an inadequate explanation. In an obscure 
passage (# Co/. ii. 5), he refers to Gen. 28!" as a sign of the 
jour Sonship of Christ, but he does not associate it with 

n, 151, : 

(4) Jerome alludes to Jacob’s ladder several times (e.g. 
Epp. 98. 3, 118. 7, 123. 15, and Tract. de Ps. cxix,). It 
represents, he says, the Christian life, the Lord standing above 
holding out His hand to help those going up, and casting 
down the careless. Like Justin, he takes the stone of Jacob as 
@ type of Christ the cornerstone; but he does not quote Jn. 152 
in this context. 

(¢) Augustine is the first exegete to find in Jn. 15! an allusion 
to Gen. 2818, He, too, regards Jacob’s stone as a type of 
Christ; and he suggests that the confession of Nathanael that 
Jesus is the Christ was like the anointing of the stone by Jacob 
(Gen. 23%), The ‘‘angels, ascending and descending,” 
typify the preachers of the Gospel. Augustine, however, intro- 
duces two ideas not altogether consistent with each other. 
First the angels ‘‘ ascend and descend upon the Son of Man,” 
because He is at once above and below, in heaven and on earth, 
“* Filius enim hominis sursum in capite nostro, quod est ipse 
Salvator; et Filius hominis deorsum in corpore suo, quod est 
Ecclesia.” Secondly, he explains that the Ladder is a type of 
Christ, who said, “‘I am the Way”; and it is notable that 
Augustine is the first Christian writer to suggest this thought 
(¢. Faustum, xii. 26). He refers again to the association 
between Gen, 2878 and Jn. 1° in de Civ. Det, xvi. 39, and in 
Serm. cxxiii. 3, 4; but he does not elsewhere speak of Jacob’s 
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ladder as typifying Christ. Augustine does not seem to be 
clear as to the correspondence between the details of Jacob’s 
vision and the promise to Nathanael; and, in fact, the corre- 
spondence cannot be set out precisely. But his general idea 
has left its mark on modern exegesis. 


The First Sign: the Marriage at Cana (11. 1-12) 


IL 1. Cana of Galilee, to which the narrative now brings 
us, is named twice again in Jn. (4 21”), but nowhere else in 
the N.T. It is mentioned by Josephus (Vita, § 16) xdpy ris 
TadtAaias # spocayopevierat Kavd, and is not to be confounded 
with another Cana in Ceelo-Syria. Its exact situation is not 
certain, The traditional site is Kefr Kenna, 3} miles N.E. of 
Nazareth; but “4é” Kand, a little nearer Nazareth, and KAtrbet 
Kdné, 8 miles N. of Nazareth, have also been suggested. 

Ti Npépe TH tpity. So RALAW, but BO and fam. 13 have 

qT; epg. 
= Jesus reached Cana on the third day after the call of Philip 
and Nathanael (1%), when a start was made from the neighbour- 
hood of Bethabara for Galilee. This is a journey that would 
occupy two days (1%), and no incident is recorded of the last 
day of travel, : 

It has been pointed out (on 11%) that we have in the first 
section of the Gospel (11° to 2") a record of six or (more prob- 
ably) of seven eventful days at the beginning of the public 
ministry of Jesus. Which of these days was the Sabbath? 
Most probably it was the day of the call of Andrew and John, 
who ‘' abode with Him that day” (1%), There was no travel- 
ling, such as there was on the days of the journey from Bethany 
to Cana, If this be so, we reach an interesting coincidence, for 
then the day of the Marriage at Cana would be the fourth day 
of the week; and a Talmudical direction ordained that the 
marriage of a virgin should be on the fourth day, or our 
Wednesday. Marriage feasts in Palestine were, and are, 
generally held in the afternoon or evening. 

4 pimp tod "In. Jn. never gives her name (cf. 214 642 19%), 
just as he does not mention the name of John the son of Zebedee 
or that of James his brother. Mary, who had apparently some 
special interest in the wedding (23+), had come over to Cana 


+So Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., in loc. ; so too there is an old English 
ouae which declares that for weddings Wednesday “ is the best day 
of all." 
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from the neighbouring village, Nazareth, or from Capernaum 
(see 2"), Perhaps it was the wedding of a relative, which would 
account for Jesus being invited to attend. 

Joseph is not mentioned, and it is probable that he was dead 
at this time. 

11 a Sahidic apocryphal fragment edited by Forbes Robin- 
son,’ Mary is said to be the sister of the bridegroom’s parents. 
The fragment (which seems to be part of a sermon on the 
Marriage at Cana) adds that the parents told Mary that the 
wine was failing, and asked her to use her influence with Jesus, 
who replied to her ‘‘ in a kindly voice, Woman, what wilt thou 
with me?” (see on v. 4 below), According to this account, the 
waterpots were prepared that the guests might wash defore the 
meal (see on y. 6). 

The Monarchian Preface to the Gospel (see Introd., p. lvii) 
begins: ‘‘ Hic est Iohannes euangelista unus ex discipulis dei, 
qui uirgo electus a deo est, quem de nuptiis uolentem nubere 
uocauit deus, etc.” This legend that the bridegroom was 
John the son of Zebedee (whose mother Salome was sister of 
Mary) had much currency in later times. That Jesus had 
dissuaded John from marriage is told in the second-century 
Gnostic Acts of John (§ 113). 

2. poOyrat. In all the Gospels the followers of Jesus are 
so described, the title sometimes indicating members of the 
apostolic Twelve or all of them, sometimes being used in a 
wider sense. Thus in Mk. 2% 37, Mt. 8%, Lk. 61%, Jn. 6% 61. 6¢ 
20°, nafyraé is not restricted to the Twelve. 

At first the followers of Jesus were called of padyrat atros, 
thus distinguishing them from the disciples of other Rabbis 
(cf. on 1%); but as time went on they began to be described 
absolutely as of paGyrai, ‘‘ the disciples ” being a Christian 
phrase which no one would mistake. The earlier description 
1s found in Mk., as is natural, much oftener than the later, and 
the same habit of phrase is found in Jn.* 

Thus of pafyrai adrod stands for the general body of the 
aposties in 68-6 18.18. 2. 2% yo4. 10 7428 yGi7. 2 gl. 19.9 2038 
and aPethaps ax*, The phrase is used in a wider sense at 
217. 33 48 6%. 61.8, and perhaps 3%. At 4% 27 9? it is not clear 
which or how many of of pa@yrai atrod were present, and the 
same is true of the present verse. 

The later phrase, of zaSyraé, used absolutely, is only applied 
once in Jn. to the collected Twelve (135, followed consequenti- 
ally by 13"). It often stands for the disciples a/veady mentioned, 
e.g. 20 (two), 21% 1? (seven), 201% % (ten), At 4% % and 

1 Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, p. 164. 
Ce tame, Ps, Anat rot 3: i, 236. 
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117-8. 32,54 (and perhaps zo), in like manner, of padyrai 
indicates only the disciples present on the occasion, whose 
number is not specified. of pabyraf is used in the widest sense 
at 20%, as including all the eye-witnesses of Jesus’ works. 

It is plain from a comparison of these passages that not 
only does Jn. follow the earlier rather than the later phrase 
when speaking of the Twelve, but that po@yraf is often used 
by him when the Twelve are not in the picture. 

Jn. tells nothing of the selection of the Twelve, although 
he has of SdSexa as a distinctive description of them (66 ™ 7 
20%; cf, 61%), He never gives the title drécroAo: to the Twelve, 
the word drécrodos only occurring 13% in its general sense of 
‘* one that is sent’; cf. 207. ; 

There is nothing to indicate that of pa@yrat atrob in this 
verse is meant to include 2// the new disciples, five in number, 
that have been named in the preceding chapter. Jesus asked 
Philip (1*%) to accompany Him to Galilee, and Nathanael was 
himself of Cana. These two may be assumed to have been 
present. Perhaps, also, John the son of Zebedee, whom we 
have identified with the unnamed disciple of 1°”, was there; 
for there are hints that the narrative goes back to an eye- 
witness (see on v. 6). But there is nothing to suggest that the 
brothers Andrew and Peter were present. And the absence 
of any mention of this incident in Mk., which is based on 
Peter’s reminiscences, would be natural if Peter was not a wit- 
ness of it. 

In any case, as Jesus had not yet declared Himself for what 
He was, and as the ‘‘ disciples ” had been attracted only during 
the previous week, it is not likely that they were invited to the 
wedding in their capacity as His disciples. They were probably 
present as friends of the bride and bridegroom, Nothing in the 
narrative supports the suggestion of some commentators that 
they were unexpected guests, and that the failure of the wine 
was due to this sudden addition to the wedding party. 

exAyjOy is perhaps to be rendered ‘‘ there had been bidden,” 
as if it were a pluperfect. 

8, For terepjeavros oivou (X*ABLWA®) is found in x* 24 f7? 
a Western paraphrase, olvay otx elyov, drt cuveredéoOy & olvos rod 
yopou, era... For olvov obk exovow at the end of the verse, 
n* has accordingly substituted ofvos od« grrev. 

Wine was always provided on occasions of rejoicing (cf. 
Gen. 141°); and there was a Jewish saying, ‘‘ Without wine 
there is no joy” (Pesachim, tog*). That there should not be 
enough for the guests would be deemed unfortunate; and Mary, 
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who is represented as having some kind of authority in the 
house, or at any rate as sufficiently intimate to give orders to the 
servants (v. 5), calls the attention of Jesus to the deficiency. 
That she should tell A#m of this, rather than the host or the 

governor of the feast,’ suggests at least that she had un- 
bounded trust in His resourcefulness. But probably something 
more is meant. Jesus had now for the first time gathered 
disciples round Him, and Mary may well have thought that the 
time had come for Him to show Himself for what she knew 
Him to be. 

Adyar. . . apds adrév. The more usual constr. Aéye airij 
occurs in the next line. The constr. pds rwa after Agyew is 
not found in Mk., Mt., the Apocalypse, or the Johannine 
Epistles, but it is often found in Jn. (34 435-8 49 66 "450 351) as 
well as in Lk, 

4. ri tuol wat col; is a phrase, translated from the Hebrew, 
occurring several times in the Greek Bible, and always sug- 
gestive of diversity of opinion or interest. Thus in Judg. 1112 
Jephthah says ri éuot xa? coi; in hostile challenge to the King 
of the Ammonites. David (2 Sam. 16") says ré guoi xai bytv ; 
to the sons of Zeruiah, meaning that he does not agree with 
their advice. The Woman of Sarepta (1 Kings 1714) reproaches 
Elijah with the same phrase. Elisha uses it in declining to help 
King Jehoram (2 Kings 34). Neco, King of Egypt, says to 
Josiah, ré tuoi xal cof; meaning, ‘ Why should we fight ? 
Iam not marching against you ” (2 Chron. 35%). And in Mk. 5? 
the man with the unclean spirit says the same thing to Jesus, 

‘Why do you concern yourself with me? Let me alone ” 
(cf. Mk. 14, Mt. 8%), 
_ The phrase does not always imply reproach, but it suggests 
it. Here it seems to be agentle suggestion of misunderstanding : 
** T shall see to that; it wiil be better that you should leave it to 
me.” This is the view of Irenseus: ‘* Dominus repellens eius 
intempestivam festinationem, dixit, etc.” (Her. iii. 17. 7). 

yivat, a5 a vocative, does not convey any idea of rebuke 
or reproach, as is clear from the tender yiva:, ide 3 vids cov of 
19%, It was thus that Augustus addressed Cleopatra (Dio, li. 
12, 5) and Ulysses addressed Penelope (Odyssey, 19. 555). But, 
nevertheless, that Jesus should call His mother yiva, and not 
pojrep, aS would be natural, indicates that the time is past for 
the exercise of any maternal authority on her part. 

ov'mw fxer 4 Spa pou means primarily, in this context, that 
the moment had not come for Jesus to intervene; that He was 
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conscious of the failure of the wine, and did not need to be 
reminded of it. At the proper moment, He would act, if 
necessary. . 

The evangelist, however, means something more by the 
record of this saying of Jesus. He places similar words in 
His mouth more than once. & xaipds 5 éyds otrw wdpeortty 
(wexAypwrat) (7°: %) means that the time had not come for the 
public manifestation of Himself as Messiah. At 12°# Jesus says 
that the hour of His Death has come: dyAvfev @ dpa wa 
Sofac# § vids rod dvOpdmou (cf. 12%); and, again, Tdrep, 
edprvbev 4 dpa (171; cf. 131). Jn. in his own person speaks 
similarly of the appointed hour of the manifestation and death 
of Jesus, ¢.g. obrw chyAvet Spa atrod (7%; cf. 89). 

Twice in Mt.’s account of the Passion, similar phrases are 
used, viz. & xaipds pou éyyts dor. (Mt. 2678) and jyyixey @ dpa 
(Mt. 26%, Mk. 14%); and Jesus frequently in the Synoptic 
narrative predicts death as the conclusion of His public 
ministry. But the Fourth Gospel is written from begmning 
to end sub specie eternitatis; the predestined end is foreseen 
from the beginning. (See on 3“ for Jn.’s use of Sei.) It is as 
inevitable as is the hour of a woman’s travail (16%). Bear- 
ing this in mind, it is probable that Jn. meant his readers 
to understand by the words ‘‘ Mine hour is not yet come ” 
spoken at the Marriage Feast at Cana, that the moment had not 
yet come for the public manifestation by Jesus of Himself 
as Messiah, the first sign of this Epiphany being the miracle 
of the water turned into wine. 

&. Mary did not take amiss the words of Jesus. She has 
been assured that He is aware of all the facts, and that is enough 
for her. So she bids the servants to execute promptly any 
order that He gives, for she feels certain that He will intervene, 
when the time has come, She is represented in the story as 
expectant of some ‘‘ sign ” that will show Jesus for what He is. 

motjoare, In Jn., the aorist imperative often occurs, as 
‘*more authoritative than the pres. imper., which may denote 
continuous action.” 1 Cf. vv. 7, 3 yesioare . .. dvtAjoare, 
and also 218: 19 416. 85 G10 724 gf 7729 p27 7 327 70 2710, 

6. Foay $2 exe x7X. Jn. often uses dé to introduce a new 
point: ‘' Vow there were six waterpots, etc.” Cf, 61° 18%. 

xepoton dvd perpyrds xth., ‘* containing two or three firkins 
apiece.” dvd does not occur again in Jn.; cf. Rev. 48. For 

+ Abbott, Dias. 2437. 
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Tepioare ras tdpias Datos, xal éyeuteav airas ws dvw, 8, xat 
Aya adrots ‘AvrAycare viv Kal dépere Td dpyitpicrty. ob S¢ 


this classical use of xwpeiv (see on 8") cf. 2 Chron. 45 xupotoav 
peTpyras Tpurxidiovs. 

S8pia. It was customary to have large water-jars of stone 
in or near the room where 4 feast was being held, in order 
that water might be available for the ceremonial washing of 
hands prescribed before and after meals. The water was 
carried from the jars in pitchers or basins, and was poured over 
the fingers, so that it ran down to the wrist (cf. Mk. 79); and it 
was a special duty of one’s servant to see to this (cf. 2 Kings 
34, where Elisha is described as he ‘‘ who poured water on the 
hands of Elijah,” #.e. as his servant). A ‘‘ firkin” or Jath 
rf hs; cf. 2 Chron. 45) was about 8} gallons, so that 
the huge water-pots of the narrative (quite distinct from wine 
vessels) contained about 20 gallons each. A smaller sized 
SSpfa was used for carrying water from a well (cf. 4%*). 

xara Tov raGaptopdv tov “louBaley (cf. 3%). The Fourth 
Gospel was written for Greek, not for Jewish, readers; and so, 
as at many other points, an explanatory note of this kind is 
added (cf. v. 13). The Jewish customs as to ceremonial 
washings were common to Galilee, as to the rest of Palestine; 
and no special emphasis should be laid here on the term ‘‘ Jews ” 
as distinguished from Galileans. See above on 1%, and cf. 
218 67, 

7. fas dvw, ‘Sup to the brim” (cf. Mt. 27°! for fos xdéra, 
** down to the bottom ”’”). This is mentioned to show that no 
room was left for adding anything to the water in the jars. 

&. dvthijcare viv «th., “ Draw out now, and bear to the 
governor of the feast.” The dpyerpixAwos is called the jyovpeves 
in Ecclus, 321. It was customary for one of the principal 
guests to preside as ardzter dibendé (Horace, Od. ii. 7) or 
ovpmroctapxos, and it is this person who is indicated here by 
dpysrpixAwes, a word which elsewhere means a butler who 
arranged the értc/inium, or three couches, each for three, at 
the table. 

dyrAjoare vov has been generally taken to mean that the 
servants were bidden to draw water from the great jars and 
convey it in pitchers to the ruler of the feast. Westcott argues 
that dvrAjeare viv means rather ‘draw out now from the 
weil,” whence water had previously been taken to fill the jars 
‘up to the brim ”; and that no miracle was wrought upon the 
water in the jars, but only upon water freshly drawn from the 
well in response to the command of Jesus. It is true that 
dvrdeiy is naturally used of drawing water from a well (cf. 
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4’ and Gen, 24”, Ex. 21* Isa. 12%), But the difficulties of this 
interpretation are considerable : 

(1) If Westcott’s view be taken, the act {v. 7) of filling 
the large jars with water was quite otiose and has nothing to do 
with the story. There was no reason to mention the water- 
pots at all, if the miracle consisted in the conversion to wine of 
water freshly drawn from the well in pitchers? and brought 
direct to the dpyirpixAwos. 

(2) dvrAciy can quite properly be used of drawing or 
pouring a liquid from a large vessel into a smaller one; and in 
its compounds éfavrAciv, xaraytAciv, it means ‘‘ to pour out,” 
‘to pour over.” The drawing from the large kydri@ in the 
story would have been done by ladles («iafax).? 

(3) That dvrAciy could be used of drawing wine appears 
from a passage in the comic poet Pherecrates (see D.C.G. ii. 
815}; and that a 4ydria was sometimes used to hold zine can 
be shown from Pollux, Onomasticon, x.§ 74, .. . ey Y8piav 
daveilew wevréxouy 7 peifove, dor’ ov pdvov Bdaros dAAG Kai otvou 
dv ely dyytiov 4 t8pia. This last quotation shows that the 
épxerpixAivos would have had no reason for being surprised at 
wine being brought from the waterpots. 

Jn. clearly means his readers to believe that what was 
served to the ruler of the feast was drawn from the water-jars; 
and that it was then served asa beverage. Had it been brought 
by the attendants for the purpose of pouring it on the hands 
of the épy:rpikAuvos, it would have been brought in a different 
kind of vessel, and he would not have proceeded to taste it. 

We must further notice that Jn. does not say that either 
the ruler of the feast, or the wedding guests generally, found 
anything miraculous in the wine that was served at the end. 
It was the disciples only who are said to have ‘! believed ” in 
Jesus, in consequence of this ‘‘ sign.” See Introd., p. clxxxii. 

® ds S82 eyedoaro & dpxirp. xrh., the aorist being used like 
va a ‘when the ruler of the feast had tasted, etc.” 

po, 

73 Tbwp olvov yeyevnuevov. The words have been generally 
understood to imply that a// the water in the six waterpots, 
amounting to about 120 gallons (see on y. 6), had been turned 
into wine. Jn. may have meant this; but if so, the new supply 


* See Abbott, Diat. 2281-2. 
_ 2 Dr, L. C. Purser refers me to illustrations of hydrie and cyathi 
in Daremberg and Saglio’s Diction, des antig., Figs. 3921-3926, 2235- 
2239; and also to the passages next cited. 
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would have been a large over-provision for the needs of the 
guests at the end of the feast, when they had already consumed 
what had been provided by the host. In the story of Bel and 
the Dragon, six firkins, or 50 gallons of wine, offered daily to 
the idol are regarded as sufficient for 7o priests with their 
wives and families. A hundred and twenty gallons would be 
so unnecessarily large a supply that the residue of the twelve 
baskets left after the Feeding of the Five Thousand (6*°) does 
not furnish any analogy. Here there would have been a 
prodigality, not indeed inconceivable in the case of One whom 
the narrator describes as the Agent of creation (1°), but without 
parallel in the record of the other ‘‘ signs ” of Christ. 

The difficulty arising from the quantity of wine that would 
have been left over perhaps affects modern readers more than 
it would have affected contemporaries. Wine might be abused, 
and drunkenness was always blameworthy; but the idea that 
it is wrong to use wine in moderation, like any other gift of 
God, would have been foreign to primitive Christianity or to 
Judaism. The modern notion that ‘‘ wine” in the N.T. means 
unfermented, non-intoxicating wine is without foundation.? 
Indeed, it was just because Jesus did not condemn the use of 
wine that He was reproached as a ‘‘ winebibber ” (Mt. 11, 
Lk. 7*) by those who wished to disparage Him. Unlike John 
the Baptist, Jesus was not an ascetic. 

It must, however, be observed that Jn. does not say ex- 
plicitly that the exféve contents of the water-jars were tured 
into wine. ‘‘ The water which had become wine” was that 
which was served to the ruler of the feast, and Jn. says nothing 
of any other. Nor is it clear that he means us to understand 
that the servants had noticed any change in the beverage which 
they served. They knew that they had taken it from the 
waterpots (or from one of them); that is all. 

To change one pitcher of water into wine is no less ‘‘ super- 
natural” than to change 120 gallons; and we do not escape 
difficulty by refusing to exaggerate the story as it stands. Jn. 
certainly implies that some objective change took place in the 
water served for drinking purposes (cf. 4“). To reduce the 
powers of Christ to human standards was no part of his design, 
It has been thought, indeed, by some that a suggestion made by 
Jesus that the water had become wine may have wrought so 
powerfully on the minds of those present that they were con- 
vinced that it was even so. The belief of the dpxespixAwos 
that he had been drinking wine, when he had only been drinking 


1 There is a reference to the Marriage at Cana in 2 characteristic 
discussion of drunkenness by Clem. Alex. (Pad. ii. 2, 184 vig 
‘Cf. Unfermenied Wine, by H. E. Ryle and others (1917). 
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water, may have been an illusion due to the magnetic and com- 
pelling force of the words of Jesus. But we cannot tell pre- 
cisely what happened, and must be content here with the 
endeavour to discover what Jn. meant his readers to believe. 

The indirect manner in which the statement of the miracle 
is made should be observed. ‘‘ When the zuler of the feast 
had tasted the water that had become wine.” The story is not 
told for the first time. It is recorded as if the facts were well 
known. The dpyerpixA\wes on tasting the beverage served 
to him, not knowing anything of its source, says, ‘‘ It is very 
good, even better than that which was served first.” It is this 
observation of the ruler of the feast that is emphasised by the 
narrator, rather than the extraordinary character of the “‘ sign ” 
which he records. 

Another feature of this story is that it does not lead up to 
any great saying of Jesus or to any discourse like that which Jn. 
appends to the Feeding of the Five Thousand. Nor does the 
evangelist draw any moral from it. He notes it as the first 
of the ‘‘ signs” of Jesus by which He exhibited His glory 
(v. 11), but he says no more. In short, the way in which the 
story is told goes far to support the view that it is a genuine 
reminiscence, or tradition, of an actual occurrence, although 
it is impossible now to discern exactly what took place. See 
Additional Note p. 81, and ef. Introd., p. clxxxii. 

10, rap ekdcow. The rec. text, with x°ANTAQ, prefixes rére, 
but om, x*BLTW. 

The épyitpixAtvos speaks of a common practice at feasts as he 
knew them; viz, that when men’s palates had become dull by 
drinking—cum inebriaté fuerint (vg.), ‘‘ when men be dronke,”’ 
as Tyndale and Cranmer translate—inferior wine was served. 

Schlatter quotes a Rabbinical tradition as to the wine drunk 
on the occasion of a boy’s circumcision: the father says to the 
guests as he offers it, ‘‘ Drink from this good wine; from this 
I will give you to drink also at his wedding.” In the present 
case, the surprise of the ruler of the feast was due, not to good 
wine being served, but to its being served last. It was kept 
das dpe (cf. 517 1674 and 1 Jn. 2° for this phrase). 

For the adj. xadés, see further on ro!, xadds is used of 
wine, as here, in a fourth-century papyrus quoted by Moulton- 
Milligan, s.v. 

Toy xahdv ofvoy ti@yow. This suggests that the wine was 
placed on the table, as is our modern custom. 
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11. tavrmy éroingey dpxdy tav anpelor. We have now 
passed from the “witness” of the Baptist to the ‘‘ witness” 
of the works of Jesus (see on 1”). The Miracle of Cana was 
the first of the ‘‘ signs’? which Jesus wrought during His 
earthly ministry. By them, according to Jn., ‘‘He made 
manifest His glory” (see on 14). They were not merely 
wonders or prodigies (répara), but ‘‘ signs? by which men 
might learn that He was the Christ (20%) and ‘' believe on 
Him.” (For the phrase movevew eis adtév, see on 174) 
The highest faith is that which can believe without a sign 
(20%), but signs have a useful function as bearing their 
witness to the glory of Jesus. This aspect of His signs is 
asserted by Jesus Himself (5%). When the tidings reached 
the disciples that Lazarus was dead, He said that it was 
well, for the miracle of his recovery would be all the greater 
(x18). He rebuked the multitudes, because they followed 
Him for what they might get, and mo because of His signs 
(6%), Cf. 10% 14”, _ And the same aspect of miracles 
appears in the Synoptists (Mk. 2, Mt. 11, etc.).1 See on 
4 and 10%, 

The ‘‘ disciples ” who are here said to have ‘‘ believed on 
Him ” as a consequence of what they saw at Cana, or rather 
whose new faith was thus confirmed, were, as yet, few in 
number, Philip and Nathanael and John being among them 
(see on v. 2). 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE MIRACLE AT CANA 


Some exegetes have supposed that this incident fore- 
shadowed (or was intended by the evangelist to indicate) the 
replacement of the inferior dispensation by the superior, the 
Law by the Gospel. Such a view of Jn.’s hterary method has 
been discussed in the Introduction (p. Ixxxv); but it may be 
pointed out that the arguments assembled to prove that this 
particular narrative is an invention of the evangelist, designed 
to teach spiritual truth in an allegorical way, seem peculiarly 
weak, 

(1) Stx, it is said, is a significant number—the perfect 
number-—and so there are 6 waterpots. But there is no number 
from to 10 which could not be given a mystical interpretation; 
and the idea that 6 represents the 6 days of creation, which 

1See further s.v. “ Miracles ” in D.B. iii. 388, 
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is the best that Origen? can do with the waterpots, is not very 
convincing. 

Origen also suggests that the ‘‘ two or three firkins ” in 
each waterpot of purification intimate that the Jews are 
purified by the word of Scripture, receiving sometimes ‘‘ two 
firkins,” #.¢. the psychical and spiritual sense of the Bible, and 
sometimes ‘‘ three firkins,” #.¢. the psychical, spiritual, and 
corporeal senses. That is, he thinks that on occasion the 
literal or corporeal sense is not edifying, although it generally 
is (see Introd., p. Ixxxv). But Origen does not say that he 
abandons the literal or historical sense of Jn, 211, and it is 
probable that he did not mean this, while he found allegorical 
meanings in some details of the story.2 In the same way, 
Gregory of Nyssa is not to be taken as questioning the historicity 
of the narrative when he says that ‘‘ the Jewish waterpots 
which were filled with the water of heresy, He filled with 
genuine wine, changing its nature by the power of His faith.” ® 
That an incident can be treated by a commentator in an 
allegorical manner does not prove that he regards it as un- 
historical, and still less that the narrator had imvented it to 
serve a spiritual purpose. 

For example, there must be few preachers who have not 
drawn. out lessons of a spiritual sort from the incident of the 
wine that was served at the end of the wedding feast being the 
best. It is a law of nature, and therefore a law of God, that 
the best comes last, being that for which all that goes before 
has prepared. So it is, to take the illustration suggested by the 
story, in a happy marriage. The best wine of life comes last. 
The fruits of autumn are richer than the flowers of spring. So 
perhaps it will be in the next life: 


**. . . the best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made,” 


Such reflexions are legitimate. But there is nothing to 
show that they were in the mind of the evangelist, or that the 
story of the Marriage at Cana was invented to teach them. 

(z) A modern attempt to explain the story of the Sign 
at Cana as merely a parable of edification is that of E. A. 
Abboit.4 He finds the germ of the story in the account of 
Melchizedek given by Philo, as bringing forth ‘‘ wine instead 
of water” (Leg. Alleg. iii. 26); and he explains that ‘‘ the six 


1 De prine. iv. I. 12. 

* Hippolytus (Ref. v. 3) reports that the Naassenes allegorised the 
water tumed into wine, but he gives no details, 

* Ovai. in Meletium. 

#S.v, “ Gospels ” in E.B., 1796, 1800, 
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waterpots represent the inferior dispensation of the weekdays, 
z.e. the Law, preparing the way for the perfect dispensation of 
the Sabbath, #.e. the Gospel, of which the wedding feast at 
Cana is a type.” He adds a Philonic quotation about the 
number 6 ‘* being composed of 2x 3, having the odd as male 
and the even as female, whence originate those things which 
are according to the fixed laws of nature. ... What the 
number 6 generated, that the number 7 exhibited in full per- 
fection ” (de sepien. 6). 

Moffatt * favours yet a third Philonic explanation of the 
number 6, suggesting that the six i§pfa. correspond to Philo’s 
principle that six is the ‘‘ most productive ” (yovipwrdérn) of 
numbers (deca?. 30). 

These are desperate expedients of exegesis, and if Jn. really 
had any such notions in his mind when he said there were six 
waterpots prepared for the use of the wedding guests, he wrote 
more obscurely than is his wont. The truth is that mention 
of this unusually large number of S8p/a: is more reasonably to 
be referred to the observation of an eye-witness, who happened 
to remember the circumstance, than to elaborate symbolism of 
the narrative. 

(3) The case for treatment of the whole story as due to a 
misunderstanding of some figurative saying can be put more 
plausibly, Wendt ? puts it thus: ‘‘It is quite possible that an 
utterance which the apostle originally made in a figurative 
sense—Jesus turned the water of legal purification into the 
wine of marriage joy—was afterwards interpreted by the circle 
of Johannine disciples as recording an actuai conversion of such 
water of purification into wine for a marriage.” This is not 
to say that Jn. did not mean to narrate the incident as historical; 
it is to say, on the contrary, that he was mistaken in doing so, 
and that the story, in all its intimate detail, has been built up 
from vague hearsay. Quite different is such a theory from 
that which would regard the narrative as invented in order to 
teach that the wine of the Gospel, which Jesus provides, is better 
than the unsatisfying water of the Law; but it has its own 
difficulties, See Introd., p. clxxxii. 


Interlude at Capernaum (v. 12) 


12. perd tofro. This phrase does not occur in the 
5 dant i but appears 4 times in Jn. (cf. 117-4 19%), and 
ways connotes strict chronological sequence, as distinct from 

1 Introd, to N.T., p. 524. "St. John’s Gospel, p. 241. 
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the vaguer pera ratra (see Introd., p. cvili). pera tatra is 
read here in the fourth century Pap. Oxy. 847 and also in 
M 124* with 3 f f* ¢. = ; 

xaréBy els Kadapvaodp (this is the best attested spelling). 
Jesus ‘went down” to Capernaum, Cana being on higher 
ground: Jn. uses the same phrase again (4%) for the journey 
from Cana to Capernaum. The distance by road is about 
zo miles. To assume that the party walked by way of Nazareth 
(which is in a different direction), and that this journey to 
Capernaum is to be identified with that mentioned Mt. 47°, 
lacks evidence. 

Capernaum is to be located at Ze/? Hum (more properly, 
Telhum); or, less probably, at Khan Minyeh. These places 
are about 3 miles apart, both on the N. shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

Nothing is told about this short visit to Capernaum, so that 
mention of it has no allegorical significance. V. 12 is merely 
an historical note. 

It will be noticed that the mother and ‘‘ brethren ” of Jesus 
were with Him now, on the return of the wedding guests from 
Cana; but thenceforth they do not travel about with Him. 
His public mission has begun. 

They stayed at Capernaum ‘‘ not many days” (od wodhds 
fizépas), the note of time being characteristic (see Introd., p. cii) 
of the Fourth Gospel. : 

After aSedgol, BLT°W, with Pap. Oxy. 847, omit airoi, but 
ins, NANTA®, and most vss. 8 a ¢ f*/g, with some cursives 
and the Coptic Q, omit rat of padyral abdrod, 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE BRETHREN OF JESUS 


The mother and ‘‘ brethren” of Jesus accompanied Him 
on this journey. The ‘‘ brethren” are always (except in Jn. 
7°) mentioned in the Gospels in connexion with Mary (cf. 
Mk. 3%, Mt. 12%, Lk. 8 and Mk. 68, Mt. 13%); and it is not 
unlikely that she shared their home until (see 19%?) she was 
entrusted to the care of her nephew, John the son of Zebedee. 
The evangelists consistently represent them as incredulous of 
the claims of Jesus (see reff. above), and as regarding Him as 
out of His mind (Mk. 3", for ‘‘ His friends ”’ here are appar- 
ently to be identified with ‘‘ His mother and His brethren ” 
; er Rix, Tent and Testament, pp. 285 f., and Sanday, D.C.G., 
2. 209. 
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in v. 31). Their names were James, Joseph, Simon, and Jude 
(some of the commonest names in Palestine), and they had 
sisters (Mt. 13, Mk. 6°). James, ‘‘the Lord’s brother,” 
became a believer after the Resurrection of Jesus (Acts 114); 
St. Paul reports that the Risen Lord appeared to him (z Cor. 
15"); and he was the first bishop of Jerusalem (see Acts 
12!’ 1518). Grandsons of Jude (who probably also confessed 
Christ afterwards, Acts 11) were leaders of the Church in 
the time of Domitian (Eus. @.Z. iti. 19, 20, 32). 

The ancient problem as to the ‘‘ brethren of the Lord” 
cannot be fully discussed here. (1) The theory known as the 
LHieronymian, because it was started by Jerome, is that they 
were the sons of Alphzeus, who is identified with Clopas, and 
Mary, who is regarded as the Virgin’s sister (but see on 19% 
as to both these equations). Thus they were maternal cousins 
of Jesus, and were loosely called His ‘‘ brethren.”” This would 
involve the identification of ‘‘ James the Lord’s brother ” 
with James the son of Alphzus, who was one of the Twelve. 
But the Lord’s brethren remained incredulous throughout His 
public ministry, and could not therefore have been numbered 
among the Twelve (see on 75), That James the Lord’s brother 
is called an “‘ apostle ” at Gal, 1% is nothing to the point, for 
the circle of ‘‘ apostles ” was much larger than the circle of the 
Twelve. Further, despite the vague use of ddcAdds in a few 
passages in the LXX, where a cousin is addressed or indicated 
(cf. 2 Sam. 20°, 1 Chron. 23%1- 98, Tobit 7% ¢), we cannot equate 
aeAgpds and dveyids or give any reason for the evangelists’ use of 
the word ‘‘ brethren ” when ‘‘ cousins ” would have been more 
literally exact. (2) The He/vidian theory, against which 
Jerome’s polemic was addressed, is that these ‘‘ brethren ” were 
sons of Joseph and Mary, born later than Jesus, and appeal is 
made by its advocates to the phrasing of Mt. 1% as indicating 
that Mary did not remain a virgin. But it is difficult to under- 
stand how the doctrine of the Virginity of Mary could have 
grown up early in the second century if her four acknowledged 
soms were prominent Christians, and one of them bishop of 
Jerusalem. (3) The most probable, as it is the most ancient, 
view is that expounded by Zpiphanius, viz. that the ‘‘ brethren 
of the Lord” were sons of Joseph by a former wife. Thus 
they were really the stepsons of Mary, and might naturally 
be called the ‘‘ brothers ” of Jesus; the fact, too, that Mary 
shared their home would be accounted for. Hegesippus 
(7.150; cf. Eus. .Z. iii. 11, iv. 22) stated that Clopas (Jn. 19”) 
was a brother of Joseph, a view which Epiphanius adopted. 

It thus appears that we have to distinguish three groups of 
persons bearing the same names, viz.: 
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i. James the son of Zebedee, James the son of Alpheus; 
Simon Peter, Simon Zelotes; Judas the son of another James, 
also called Thaddeus, and Judas Iscariot, were all of the 
Twelve (Mt. 10%, Mk. 318%, Lk. Gf). 

ii. James called the Just, the first bishop of Jerusalem, 
Simon, Judas, and Joseph, the Lord’s brethren, were sons of 
Joseph by his first wife (Mk. 68, Mt. 13°), . 

iti. James the Little (4 pixpds), of whom we know nothing 
more, and Joses were sons of Clopas and another Mary (Mk. 
15%, Mt. 2758; see on Jn. 19%). They had another brother, 
Symeon, who was second bishop of Jerusalem, and was ap- 
pointed to that office, according to Hegesippus, because he was 
the Lord’s “‘ cousin”? (Eus. A.&. iii, 11, iv. 22). This phrase 
is used because Clopas was brother of Joseph, the foster father 
of Jesus. : 

Hence it would seem that James, Joses, and Symeon in 
Group iii. were first cousins of James, Joseph, Simon, and Judas 
in Group ii? 


The Cleansing of the Temple (uv. 13-22) 


18 #. This incident is placed in the traditional text of Jn. at 
the beginning of the ministry of Jesus (218!"), while the 
Synoptists place it at the end (Mk. 177-7, Mt. 2177-38, Lk. 
19%. 4). Before examining this discrepancy, we must review 
the differences between the Synoptic and Johannine narratives, 
and also come to some conclusion as to the significance of the 
action of Jesus on this occasion. 

The Synoptic tradition is based on Mk.; Mt, and Lk. 
having no details that are not in Mk., and omitting some of his. 
It is convenient, then, to begin by comparing Jn. with Mk.; and 
it appears at once that Jn. (as often elsewhere *) knows Mk.’s 
narrative, which he amplifies and alters in some details. 

Both evangelists tell of the upsetting of the tables of the 
moneychangers, Jn. omits, as do Mt. and Lk., a point pre- 
served by Mk., viz. that Jesus forbade the carrying of goods or 
implements through the Temple courts, a practice probably due 
to the desire to make a short cut between the city and the 
Mount of Olives (Mk, 1738), Jn. alone states that sheep and 
oxen were being sold in the precincts (z7é ispdv), the sale of 
pigeons only being mentioned by Mk. Jn. adds that Jesus 


1For full treatment of this problem, see spesaly Lightfoot, 
Galatians, pp. 252-291; J. B. Mayor, a of St. James, Introd,, c. 1; 
and C. Harris, D.C.G., s.v. “ Brethren of the Lord,” Dom Chapman 
defends the Hieronymian view in J.T.S., April 1906. 

*Cf. Introd., p. xevii. 
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used a whip to drive out the beasts, while he ordered their 
owners to take the pigeons away, with the rebuke, ‘‘ Make not 
my Father’s house a house of business.” The rebuke in Mk. 
is different, being made up of quotations from Isa. 567 and 
Jer. 7", “* My house shall be called a house of prayer for ail the 
naitons, but you have made it a2 den of thieves.” That is to 
say, Mk. represents Jesus as denouncing the dishonesty of the 
traffic which was carried on within the.Temple precincts; while 
from Jn. it would seem as if the traffic itself, apart from its 
honesty or dishonesty, were condemned. The Scripture which 
the burning zeal of Jesus recalls to Jn. is Ps. 69°; and he notes 
that the Jews asked for a sign of His authority, to which Jesus 
replied by saying, ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and I will raise it 
up in three days ”—enigmatical words which (according to 
Jn.) the Jews misinterpreted, None of this is in Mk., who 
adds, however, that the chief priests and scribes began to seek 
the death of Jesus, fearing Him and being alarmed at the effect 
of His words upon the people. 

What-was the meaning of the action of Jesus in “ cleansing ” 
the Temple ? It does not seem to have been suggested by any 
special incident. According to all the accounts, it was quite 
spontaneous. 

Perhaps the best answer is that the action of Jesus was a 
protest against the whole sacrificial system of the Temple.1 
The killing of beasts, which was a continual feature of Jewish 
worship, was a disgusting and useless practice. The court of 
slaughter must have been like a shambles, especially at Passover 
time. And Jesus, by His bold action, directed public attention 
not only to the impropriety of buying and selling cattle in the 
sacred precincts, with the accompanying roguery which made 
the Temple a den of thieves, but also to the futility of animal 
sacrifices. He had declared Himself against Jewish Sabba- 
tarianism. He now attacks the Temple system, This it was 
which set the temple officials against Him. The cry, “‘ Thou 
that destroyest the temple,” disclosed the cause of their bitter 
enmity. 

There is, indeed, no hint that Jesus interfered direct/y with 
the work of the priests? He quoted a prophetic passage 
(Hos. 6°) which deprecated the offering of animal victims 
(Mt. 9! 127), but not on this occasion. Nor is He said to have 
prevented any animal from being led to sacrifice. What He 
interfered with was a market, not held in the court where the 
altars were, but in the outer Court of the Gentiles. Yet some 


os Oesterley in D.C.G., il. 712; cf. Caldecott, J.T.S., July 1923, 
P. 382. 
*So Burkitt, .T.S., July 1924, p. 387 f. 
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such market was necessary, if animal sacrifices were to go on. 
It was inevitable that oxen and sheep and pigeons should be 
available for purchase, in or near the precincts of the Temple, 
by the pilgrims who came up to worship at the great feasts, and 
particularly at the Passover. If this practice were stopped, 
the whole system of sacrificial worship would disappear. It 
may therefore have been the purpose of Jesus, by His action of 
‘‘ cleansing the Temple,” to aim a blow at the Temple system 
in general (cf. 4%). But if so, it was not immediately per- 
ceived to be His purpose by His own disciples, who continued 
to attend the Temple worship after His Passion and Resur- 
rection (Acts 2 31; cf. 67). 

Whether this be the true explanation of the drastic action 
of Jesus, or whether we should attach a lesser significance to it 
by supposing that His purpose was merely to rebuke those who 
profaned the Temple courts by chaffering and bargaining, it is 
not possible to decide with certainty. We pass on to consider 
whether it is more probable that the incident occurred at the 
beginning or at the end of His ministry. Mk. (followed by 
Mt. and Lk.) places it at the end; Jn. seems to place it at the 
beginning. Which is more likely ? 

It is true that Mk. only tells of one visit of Jesus to Jeru- 
salem; and so, if he mentioned the Cleansing of the Temple at 
all, he had to put it at the end of the ministry, Nor is the 
Marcan dating of events in the last week always to be accepted 
asaccurate. As to the date of the Day of the Crucifixion, ¢.z., 
Jn. is to be preferred to Mk. (see Introd., p. cvi). So that 
it is not to be taken for granted that, in a matter of this sort, 
Mk, must be right and Jn. wrong. But if we reflect how deep 
must have been the indignation aroused by such an act as that 
recorded in Jn. 215, how the vested interests of the cattle-dealers 
must have been affected by it, how little disposed men are to 
yield to opposition which will bring them financial loss, we shall 
find it hard to believe that Jesus was a comparatively unknown 
person in Jerusalem when He ‘‘ cleansed” the Temple. The 
one moment at which such an action could have been carried 
through without instant retaliation was, apparently, the moment 
after His triumphal entry, when even the Pharisees began to 
despair of diverting the crowds from following Him (12). On 
psychological grounds, the incident is hardly credible, if it is 
to be put at the beginning of the ministry of Jesus. At that 
time the Temple officials would have made short work of any 
one who attempted to stop the business of the Temple courts 
by violence. 

Our conclusion accordingly is that there is some mistake 
(which cannot now be explained) in that account of the Cleansing 
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of the Temple which places it immediately after the miracle of 
Cana, as the traditional text of Jn. places it Some expositors 
have postulated two cleansings, one at the beginning, the other 
at the close of Jesus’ ministry; but, apart from the fact that 
this duplication of similar incidents is improbable, we find it 
difficult to suppose that this particular incident, or anything 
like it, could have happened at so early a stage in the ministry 
of Jesus as is suggested by the traditional order of the chapters 
in the Fourth Gospel.? 

18, dyys jv 73 wdéeya Tév “loubaiwy, eyyvs is used again 
6* 7° 11 of the approach of a feast; elsewhere in the Gospel 
it is used of proximity in space, not ##me. 

ta wdoya tév “lovdaiwy. Jn. is accustomed to describe 
the Passover festivals which he mentions as ‘‘ of the Jews ” 
(cf. 51 64 11%), and he speaks in the same way of the Feast of 
Tabernacles (7%). The Synoptists never speak thus. Westcott 
suggested that the qualifying phrase “‘ of the Jews ” implies the 
existence at the time of writing of a recognised Christian Pass- 
over, from which Jn. wishes to distinguish those which he 
records. But this explanation will not cover the language of 
74, for there was no Christian Feast of Tabernacles, It is 
simpler to say that Jn. is writing for Greek readers, and that 
the qualifying clause is explanatory for them (cf. v. 6 and 19%). 
Paul was proud of being a Jew, but he speaks nevertheless 
of “Iovdeicuds (Gal. 15) as something quite foreign to his 
present religious convictions; and so there is nothing in the 
addition ‘‘ of the Jews” inconsistent with the nationality of 
John the son of Zebedee, even if we were to suppose that he 
wrote these words with his own hand, at the end of a long 
Christian life, lived for the most part out of Palestine, during 
which he had dissociated himself from his Jewish past. 

avéBy cls ‘lepooédhuuc. dvaBaivew is the verb re warly 
used of ‘‘ going up ” to Jerusalem for the feasts (51 75 11° 12%), 
In this context it does not connote the idea of ascending from 
lower to higher ground (as in v, 12), but of journeying to the 
metropolis, 

14, 15. The iepév, or sacred precinct, must be distin- 
guished from the vads, or Temple itself. Here, the fepév is the 
Outer Court, or Court of the Gentiles, where the animals needed 
for sacrifice or offering were bought. To those coming from a 

1 See Introd., p. xxx. 


4See Drummond (Character and Authorship, efc., p. 61) and Cadoux 
(J.7.S., July to19). 
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distance, as well as to Jews of Jerusalem, it was a convenience 
to be able to buy on the spot the oxen or sheep or pigeons 
(Lev. s? 154: 8 773, etc.) that were required for sacrifice or for 
offerings of purification. So, too, the trade of the money~- 
changers was a necessary one, because Roman money could 
not be paid into the Temple treasury. The capitation tax or 
‘* atonement money ” of half a shekel (see Ex. 301%, Neh, 10%, 
Mt, 17%) had to be tendered in the orthodox coinage. 

xéppa. signifies a small coin, and hence we have keppatioris, 
‘‘a moneychanger.” So too, xéAduBos, xodduPioris, with 
like meanings (v. 15), Lightfoot quotes! a Talmudic rule: 
«It is necessary that every one should have half a shekel to 
pay for himself. Therefore, when he comes to the exchange 
to change a shekel for two half-shekels he is obliged to allow 
him some gain, which is called padi or xddAvfes.” That is, 
the «éAAvBos was the discount charged by the moneychanger 
for exchanging a shekel into two half-shekels. 

For ra xéppara (BLT°W 33, with Pap. Oxy. 847) the 
rec, has 7d xépya with SRANA®, apparently treating it as a 
collective noun: ‘* He poured out the coin (pecuniam) of the 
moneychangers.” 

For dvérpeper (BW, with Pap. Oxy. 847) the rec. has 
dvéorpepey with ALNA, & fam.13 having xaréo7pepe (from 
Mk. 1145). dvaorpépew is not used in the N.T. in the sense of 
‘ upsetting ”; for dvarpéray, cf. 2 Tim. 27, 

tpdwe{a, is classical for a moneychanger’s table, and we 
have ri tpdrelay avarpéreav ‘‘to upset the table ” in Demos- 
thenes (403. 7). 

For the redundant éxfd\Aew éx, see on 657, 

oxowd means ‘a bunch of rushes,” while cxowiov is a 
‘cord’; and some have thought that the scourge or whip 
used by Jesus was made from the rushes used for bedding for 
the cattle. It may have been so, but dpayéAkvov éx cxowluy 
is adequately translated by ‘‘a whip of small cords.” The 
whip is not mentioned by the Synoptists, and the detail is 
suggestive of the recollections of an eye-witness. 

mévras dééBahev . . . Th te wpéBara Kat rods Boas. It 
would seem that the whip was used on the owners of the 
cattle as well as on the sheep and oxen. avras é¢Barev 
in the Synoptist accounts (Mt. 2112; cf. Mk. 124%, Lk. 29%) 

1 Hor, Hebr., ii. 275. 
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certainly applies to the men; the Synoptists do not mention the 
driving out of the cafrle. 

Jerome (in Mt, 2115) says that the cattle-dealers did not 
resist Jesus: ‘‘ a certain fiery and starry light shone from His 
eyes and the majesty of Godhead gleamed in His face.’’} 

16. The doves or pigeons could not be driven out as the 
cattle were; but the order to those who sold them is per- 
emptory : Gpare Taira évreiGer, ‘* take them hence.” For the 
aor. imper. dpare, see on v. 5, 

The reason given for this action is different from that given 
by the Synoptists. They represent Jesus as indignant at the 
dishonesty of the traffic pursued in the Temple: ‘‘ Ye have made 
it a den of thieves.” According to Jn., Jesus seems to object 
to the traffic in itself, honest or dishonest, as secular business 
that ought not to be transacted in a sacred place: ‘* Make not 
my Father’s house a house of merchandise” (but see above, 
at p. 87). The remarkable phrase ‘‘ my Father ”’—not ‘ our 
Father ”’*—is not found in Mk., but it occurs 4 times in Lk., 
x6 times in Mt., and 27 times in Jn. We have thus the 
authority of Mt. and Lk., as well as that of Jn., for regarding 
it as a phrase which Jesus used habitually, It indicates a 
peculiar relationship between Him and God, the Father of all, 
which is not shared by the sons of men (cf. Jn. 201”), 

& otxes Tod Mazpdés pov is the earthly Temple. So the Lord 
is represented by Lk, (2%) as saying, ‘‘ Wist ye not that 
I must be in my Father’s house?” (é rois rod Marpés pov). 
But % olxia rod TMarpds pov (14%), ‘the Dwelling Place of 
my Father,” in which are many mansions, is the heavenly 
temple, the Eternal and Changeless Home of the Eternal. 

The Temple is often described in the O.T, as ‘‘ the house of 
God,” and Jesus so described it (Mk. 2”, Mt. 124, Lk. 64), 
It was to make an unmistakable claim for Himself to substitute 
for this familiar expression the words ‘‘the house of My Father.” 
Here is an express assertion that He was Messiah, the Son of 
hg Nathanael had already perceived Him to be (x). 

. 50. 

17. of po@nrai adrod, se. who were present (see on 2%), 
They saw in the action of Jesus in purifying the Temple courts 
an illustration of that burning zeal of which the Psalmist had 
sung, ‘* The zeal of thy house hath consumed me” (Ps. 69°). 
No Psalin is so frequently quoted in the N.T. as this. The rest 
of v. g, ‘‘ The reproaches of them that reproach thee are fallen 

1See James, Apocryphal N.T., p. 8. 
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upon me,” is applied by Paul to the Christ (Rom. 15°), Jn. 
represents Jesus as citing v. 4, “‘ They hated me without a 
cause,” as fulfilled in His own experience (155), and as saying, 
T thirst,” on the Cross in fulfilment of v. 21.4 It appears, 
then, that Ps. 69 was regarded as prophetic of Messiah, and the 
disciples, as they watched Jesus, seem to have regarded His 
Cleansing of the Temple as a Messianic action (cf. Mal. 3**). 
They foresee that the fiery energy which He displays will wear 
Him out at last, and they substitute for the past tense of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘hath consumed me” (xarépayev), the future 
xarapdyerai, ‘' will consume me.” ; . 

The rec, text here has xaréfaye, but the uncials give 
karagidyeras, The true text of the LXX at Ps. 69%° seems to 
be xarégaye (following the Hebrew), but B reads xaragdyerat, 

Other citations from Ps. 69 are found, Acts 1® (v. 25), Rom. 
r1® 10 (vy. 22, 23). Cf. also Mt. 27% #8, ove 

The Synoptists always have yéyparra: for citations from 
the O.T.; Jn. prefers yeypappévov éoriy (as here and at 
6% yo 4214; but see 8!” and critical note there). 

18. The Jews (see on 1" 51°) did not view the action of Jesus 
as His disciples did. They wished to know by what authority 
He had taken upon Himself the réle of a reformer (cf. Mk. 11%, 
Mt. 213, Lk. 20%), If He had authority, what ‘‘ sign ” could 
He perform in proof of it? It has always been true of un- 
educated people that ‘‘ except they see signs and wonders, 
they will not believe ” (4%). And even the educated Pharisees 
and scribes asked Jesus for ‘‘ signs,” although, probably, they 
asked because they did not think that He could gratify their 
request (cf. Mk. 8%, Mt. 161). See onv. 11 for the value of the 
witness of such signs. 

Jesus gave no sign such as the crowds asked for. His 
words (see on v. 19) did not provide anything more than a fresh 
assertion of His power. This is quite consistent with the 
Synoptic reports of His refusal to work ‘‘ signs” for Herod 
(Lk. 23§) or for the scribes and Pharisees (Mt. 12), . 

19. \Waare tov vady roOrov xrh. We must distinguish this 
saying of Jesus from the interpretation which the evangelist 
puts upon it in v. 21. That it is an authentic saying is plain 
from the fact that, perhaps in a distorted form, it was made a 
topic of accusation against Jesus at His trial before the high 

1 Cf. Introd., p. clv. 
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priest (Mk, 145, Mt. 26%; cf. Mk. 15”, Acts 6%), That by the 
vaés which would be destroyed Jesus was understood to mean 
Herod’s Temple is certain from the retort of the Jews (see on 
y. 20). But the precise form of words is uncertain, nor were the 
witnesses at the trial agreed about this. According to Mk., the 
witnesses falsely reported the saying in the form, ‘J w#iZ 
destroy this temple made with hands, and in three days (8:4 tpdv 
ipepiv) I will build another made without hands ” (Mk. 145), 
This is softened down by Mt., according to whom the witnesses 
alleged that Jesus said, ‘' J can destroy the temple of God and 
build it in three days” (Mt. 26%). According to Jn, in the 
present passage, Jesus only said that zf the Jews destroyed the 
Temple, in three days He would raise it up. It is a question 
whether any of these reports precisely reproduces the words of 
Jesus at the Cleansing of the Temple. On another occasion 
He is reported by the Synoptists (Mk. 13%, Mt. 242, Lk. 21) 
to have predicted the downfall of the Temple, and this is un- 
doubtedly authentic. But it is not probable that He should 
have declared that He would rebuild it or raise it up again.1 
A rebuilding of the Temple would mean the restoration of the old 
Jewish system of ritual and sacrifice, and we know that this 
was not the purpose of Jesus (see above, pp. 87,88). He told the 
Samaritan woman that He did not accept the principle which 
she attributed to Him, that Jerusalem was the special place 
where men ought to worship (4”-*), The worship of the 
future was to be of a spiritual sort, and not to be confined to 
any one centre. To the vision of the seer of the Apocalypse, 
there was no temple in the New Jerusalem (Rev. 21%%}. That 
Jesus should have said that He would rebuild the Temple at 
Jerusalem if it were destroyed, is not credible. The Temple 
was, indeed, the chief obstacle to the acceptance of His gospel 
by the Jews. 

But the Marcan version of His words, or rather the Marcan 
version of the witnesses’ report of His words (Mk. 1458), has no 
such improbability. It lays stress on the contrast between the 
temple made with hands and the temple made without hands 
(cf. Acts 78 17%, Heb. 9#4), between the temple built by Herod, 
which was the centre of Jewish worship, and the “ spiritual 
house ” of Christian believers, which was to offer up ‘* spiritual 
sacrifices ”? (1 Pet. 25; cf. 2 Cor. 6%}, That Jesus foresaw the 
passing of the Temple, and its replacement by a less exclusive 
and less formal worship is certain, however we try to explain 
His prescience. 

Next, we observe that it is common to all the reports of this 


1 Notwithstanding a suggestion in Enoch xc. 28 that Messiah was 
to reconstruct the Temple (based on Hag. 27+}, 
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saying of His that He asserted that the replacement of the old 
by the new would be “in three days.” Salmon suggested * 
that Jesus may have had in His thoughts the words of the 
prophet about reconstruction after apparent destruction : 
“< After two days will He revive us: on the third day He will 
raise us up, and we shall live before Him ” (Hos. 6*). The 
Synoptists, however, tell again and again that Jesus predicted 
that His Death would be followed by His Resurrection ‘‘ on the 
third day”? (Mk. 8%, Mt. 16%, Lk. 9%; Mk. o®!, Mt. 17%; 
Mk, 10%, Mt. 20°, Lk. 18%; cf. also Mt. 278%). It is more 
natural to bring the ‘three days” of Mk. 145, Mt. 26%, 
Jn. 2! into connexion with these passages than to presuppose 
a reminiscence of Hos. 6*—a prophetic text which, it is curious 
to note, is never quoted of the Resurrection in the Apostolic 
age.4 

: We conclude, then, that Jesus at the Cleansing of the 
Temple declared (1) that the Temple, the pride and glory of 
Jerusalem, would be destroyed at no distant date, and that the 
Temple worship would pass away; (2) that He would Himself 
replace it by a spiritual temple; and (3) that the transition from 
the old order to the new would occupy no more than ‘“‘ three 
days.” His hearers were at once indignant and incredulous, 
for they understood His words as a threat, and that the rebuild- 
ing of which He spoke was a literal rebuilding with stones and 
mortar. 

The Epistle of Barnabas (§ 16) states explicitly that the 
spiritual temple then being built up was the company of Chris- 
tian believers: ‘* I will teli you concerning the temple how these 
wretched ones [f.e, the Jews] being led astray set their hope 
on the building, and not on their God that made them, as if it 
were the house of God.” He quotes Isa. 492” and Enoch Ixxxix. 
56 as predictive of the destruction of the Temple, and proceeds, 
** Let us inquire whether there be any temple of God.” He 
concludes that there is, quoting words of Enoch (xci. 13), 
‘“* When the week is being accomplished, the temple of God shall 
be built gloriously.” He goes on, ‘‘ Before we believed in 
God, the abode of our heart was corrupt and weak, a temple 
truly built by hands”; but the temple of the Lord is now built 
gloriously, for ‘‘ having received the remission of sins and 
having set our hope on the Name, we became new, being 
created again from the beginning, wherefore God truly dwelleth 
in our habitation within us. .. . This is a spiritual temple 
built for the Lord.” The allusion to ‘ the temple made with 
hands ” is reminiscent of Mk. 1458, and the whole passage shows 


1 Human Element in the Gospels, p, 248. 
§ Tertullian (ad. Jude@os 13) and Cyprian (Tesé. ii. 25) both cite it, 
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that the antithesis between the Jewish temple of stone and the 
Christian temple of faithful hearts was familiar to the sub- 
Apostolic age. We have it again in Justin (77yph. 86), who 
says that Jesus made His disciples to be ‘‘a house of prayer 
and worship” (olkos ebyijs xat mporxuvyorens). The idea 
probably goes back to sayings of Jesus such as Mk. 14 and 
the present passage, although it is not suggested here that 
Barnabas knew the Fourth Gospel. 

‘“In three days I will raise it up.” The Agent of the 
revival is to be Jesus Himself. This suggests at once that it 
was not to His own bodily Resurrection that Jesus referred 
here. For by the N.T. writers God the Father is ef/ways 
designated as the Agent of Christ’s Resurrection (Acts 2% 315 
47° 10% 135, Rom. 44 811 10%, 1 Cor. 644 1518, 2 Cor. 414, Gal, 1, 
Eph. 1%, 1 Thess. 12, Heb. 13, 1 Pet. 1%). Jesus is not 
represented as raising Himself. Hence we have a confirma- 
tion of the conclusion already reached, that it was not the 
tesuscitation of the Body of Jesus from the tomb that was in 
His thought here, but rather the passing of the old (and material) 
temple and the beginning of the new (and spiritual) temple of 
Christian believers. See onv. 21, and note the passive #yép6y 
atv. 22; but cf. also rol. 

20. Jn. relates several conversations of Jesus, cast in some- 
what similar form tothis. Thatis, there is first a difficult saying 
of His. It is misunderstood and its spiritual significance is not 
discerned, 2 too material interpretation being given to it by His 
hearers, Then either He Himself, or the evangelist, adds an 
explanatory statement. Cf., for instances of this, 3 4. 
642. 61t. See Introd., p. cxi. 

é» spioiy spépacs, ‘* within three days,” not “ affer three 
days,” the preposition perhaps being significant. 

teocepdKovra Kol && grecw wth. Abbott (Déat. 2021-4) 
would refer these words to the original building of the Temple 
in the time of Ezra. If, with the LX X, we omit the words ** of 
Babylon ” after ‘‘ Cyrus the king” at Ezra 51%, and assume 
that ‘‘ Cyrus king of Persia ” (Ezra 1) is intended, we may take 
the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, #.¢. 559 8.c., for the year in 
which the edict to build the Temple was issued, But according 
to Josephus (4v/?. x1. i. 1), it was completed in 513 B.c., fe. 
forty-six years after; and so it is stated in the chronology of 
Eusebius. This is a summary of Abbott’s argument, which 
seems, however, to depend on too many subsidiary hypotheses 

1 Cf, Abbott, Dias, 2331. 
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to be satisfactory. Heracleon refers the words to Solomon’s 
Temple, which Origen refutes, but gives no satisfactory ex- 
planation of his own, It seems more likely, as has generally 
been held by modern editors, that Herod’s building is the 
subject of the allusion in this verse, 

teraepdxovra xat 2¢ ereow olxoSouyOy xth. The aor. oixodopiGy 
does not imply that the building was completed, as may be 
seen from a parallel sentence in Ezra 5'* (appositely cited by 
Alford) describing the building of Ezra’s Temple, dé rére 
fas rov viv qxodopyy wal odx freAéoby : it only implies that 
building operations had been in progress for forty-six years. 
In fact, Herod’s Temple was not completed until 64 a.p., in 
the time of Herod Agrippa. 

According to Josephus, Herod the Great began to repair 
and rebuild the Temple in the eighteenth year of his reign 
(Anit. xv. xi. 1), #.¢. 20-19 B.C. This would give either 27 a.p. 
or 28 A.D. as the year of the Passover indicated in these verses.* 
The year of the Crucifixion is not certain, but it was probably 
29 A.D. OF 30 A.D. It is not possible to draw exact chronological 
inferences from the ‘‘ forty and six years ”’ of this verse, but the 
phrase agrees well enough with the probable date, as gathered 
from other considerations, It is difficult to account for the 
attribution of so definite a statement of time to the Jewish 
objectors if it did not embody a reminiscence of fact. As to 
the fact itself, the Jews must have been well informed. 

As at other points in the Gospel (v. 6 5§ 21"), some critics 
have supposed that the number mentioned here is to be inter- 
preted in an esoteric fashion, after the methods of Gematria. 
The name "Aédp has 46 as its numerical equivalent, and thus 
the occult reference? in ‘‘ forty-six years hath this Temple been 
in building ”” would be to some contrast between the first and 
second Adam. It is unnecessary to dwell upon such extrava- 
gances,6 Hardly less fanciful is it to suppose, as Loisy does, 
that the forty-six years refer to the actual age of Jesus at the 
time, He being taken for a man forty-nine years old (85), near 
the end of His ministry. 

@1. exeivos 82 Dreyer uth, “but He was speaking about the 
temple of His body.” <éxeivos is emphatic, ‘‘ but He, on the 
contrary...” Seeon 18 19%, 

For Jn.’s habit of commenting on sayings of Jesus, cf. 
Introd., p. xxxiv. This comment seems to convey that by the 


4So also ps.-Cyprian, de montibus Sina et Sion, 4. 
* Turner PB 1, 4056) gives 27 a.v., and von Soden (F.B. 804) 
a oy tod ¢ a Si 
is is suggested in ps.Cyprian, de mont, Sina, etc., 4, 
“Ch Introd. Pp. bexxvii. , 
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words ‘* Destroy this temple,” Jesus meant ‘‘ Destroy this body 
of mine.” But this is hardly possible (see on v. zg). Had He 
meant that, He would have spoken with less ambiguity. He 
plainly meant Herod’s Temple, and was so understood. ‘ Chris- 
tian believers are, indeed, spoken of as the ‘‘ Temple of God ” 
(2 Cor. 6"), but not Christ Himself. He was ‘‘ greater than 
the Temple ” (Mt. 12°). But the comment is much condensed, 
and may mean only that the ‘‘ temple of His body ” of which 
Jesus spoke was the ‘‘ spiritual house " of Christian believers 
(x Pet. 2°), who are collectively the Body of Christ (1 Cor. 12%); 
the ‘‘ three days ” carrying an allusion to the interval between 
the Death and Resurrection of Jesus, which marked, as it seems 
to the evangelist looking back, the watershed between Judaism 
and Christianity. 

toi odparos airof, Jn. is not fond of the word cSpe (see 

. clxxi); he always uses it of a dead body, not of a living one 
cf, rg8t- #8. 40 20%, 

22. épriabycay of en {see on v. 2) in v, 17 recalls 
what the disciples remembered af the time, i.e, they thought 
of Ps. 69° when they saw the burning zeal of their Master; in 
this verse it recalls what they thought after Ass Resurrection 
of the meaning of His words recorded in v. 19. So, again, in 
1216 Jn, tells that it was not until after Jesus was glorified that 
the disciples understood the forward reference of Zech. g?;1 
ef. Lk. 248 and Jn. 131 14, 

éxictevoay TH ypady. % ypadn} seems to refer in Jn. to a 
definite passage of Stones as it does throughout ie N.T., 
rather than to the O.T. generally (which would be at ypadaé). 
At Jn. 10% 13% (1774) 19%. %- 3. 97 the actual passage is quoted; 
at Jn. 7%-42 (which see) the reference is not quite certain; 
while here and at 20° no clue is given to the passage to which 
allusion is made, But as it is plain from Acts 2% 13 that 
Ps, 16%, ‘‘ Neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to see 
corruption,” was cited by Peter and Paul alike as predictive 
of the Resurrection of Christ, we may conclude that this is 
the verse in the evangelist’s mind when he says that the 
disciples after the Resurrection “‘ believed the Scripture.” 


1 Irenzus lays down the principle that no prophecy is fully under- 
stood until after its fulfilment: xaoa yap rpopqrela xpd ris éxBdoews 
atoey sud éore (Harv. iv, 26). 

Abbott, Diat. 1722 a-i, argues, but unconvincingly, that 4% +, 
means here “ the general tenor of the Scriptures.” _ 
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23. ‘Qs 8% Fv ey rots “Iepocodkdpas é rh wdoya &v TH cops, 
wodAol éxicrevoar eis rd Svopa abrod, Jewpoivres airod Ta onpeta 
& drole: 24. abrds 8% “Inoots ad« éricrevey abrov abrois dea 1d 


Ps, 16 was the ‘‘ proof text’ to which the Apostolic age 
referred, ; : 

nat 73 Aéyw ov elev 4 “Iy., “and the saying which Jesus 
spake,” z.e, the saying in v. 19. 6 Adyos is often thus used of a 
‘saying ” of Jesus; ¢.g. ériorercey & dvOpwros 70 Adyy bv elrev 
atrd 5 "Tn. (45); cf. 6% 7% 150 18% 33 2128, gyis read by NBLT®, 
the rec. having ¢ with ANWTAG. 


Sojourn at Jerusalem (vv. 23-25) 


23. dv toig ‘lepoooddpats. This is the true reading here, 
although rec. text with a few minuscules omits refs, in accord- 
ance with Jn.’s usual practice. He has the article with 
‘IepocdAvpa (see on 1! for this form) 3 times only, viz. 2% 5? 
118 (see on 10%). No other N.T, writer has this usage, but it 
appears 2 Macc. 11° 12°, Perhaps ré ‘lepordAvpa means ‘‘ the 
precincts of Jerusalem ” in these exceptional passages. 

If the traditional order of the verses 218-31 be correct, then 
the statement of v. 23 is not easy to interpret. Nothing has 
been said hitherto of “' signs ” at Jerusalem, and yet both here 
and at 3? they are mentioned as notorious. The only “ sign ” 
that has been mentioned is the ‘‘ sign” at Cana of Galilee. 
There would be no difficulty if we could assume that vy, 218-38 
belong to the last week in the ministry of Jesus. The “ signs” 
would then be those which were wrought at Jerusalem or in its 
neighbourhood on His last visit, ‘“‘the signs which He was 
doing ” (érofa). The Raising of Lazarus is given by Jn. 
special prominence among these (121*), and there was also the 
Blasting of the Fig Tree (Mk. 1174), as well as others not 
described in detail (127; cf. 734). 

But, as the text stands, we must suppose that Jn. refers here 
to “signs” at Jerusalem wrought at the beginning of the 
ministry of Jesus, which he does not describe (cf. 37 4). 

wohdot érioteveay, including not only inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, but some from among those who had come up to the 
feast from the country parts. 

For the phrase éwictevcay cig 1d Svopa, see on 17%, Al- 
though these people had been attracted to Jesus because of 
the ‘‘ signs ” that they saw, their belief was neither stable nor 
adequate. A similar thing happened in Galilee, jrodrovde aird 
SxAos words, rt COedpovy ra onpeta & erodes (6%), the same 
phrase that we have here. 
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Gewpety is a favourite verb with Jn., occurring 23 times; 
cf, also r Jn. 3%”. It only occurs twice in the Apocalypse 
(114-38), and never in Paul. It may be used either of bodily 
vision (20°14) or of mental contemplation (12% 14”), but 
always connotes intelligent attention. The English word 
which most nearly represents Gewpeiv, as used by Jn., is “to 
notice.” Here and at 6? 73 it indicates the notice which the 
observers took of the ‘‘ signs ” of Jesus. See for the difference 
between @ewpety and érrozat on 151, and cf. 1628, 

24, 25. ofx ericrevey adriv adrois, ‘‘ He was not trusting 
Himself to them.” The kind of faith that is generated by 
‘* signs ” is not very stable; cf. 44 and 614: 15, 

Bid rd adrdv yidonew mdvras, ‘because He knew all 
men.” See x 54? for other instances of this penetrating insight 
into men’s characters (y.wdoxew being used in both cases), 
and 6. 6 131 (where ofda is used in the same way; see on 
1° above). Another illustration of the same faculty of insight 
is found in 44, Cf. Mt. 94, Jn. 2177, 

aibras ydp dylvwoney th fv ey 7h érOpdrw, ‘‘He knew what 
was in man,” é dvfpwres being used generically (cf. 71). This, 
to be sure, is a Divine attribute, and is so represented in the 
O.T., e.g. Jer. 171° 201*, where Yahweh is said to ‘ search the 
heart and try the reins,” But it is also, in its measure, a 
prerogative of human genius; and (with the possible exception 
of 1*) it is not clear that Jn. means us to understand that the 
insight of Jesus into men’s motives and characters was different 
in kind from that exhibited by other great masters of mankind. 


The Discourse with Nicodemus (III. 1-15) 


I. 1, Nicodemus appears three times in the Fourth Gospel 
(see on 7 19%), but is not mentioned by any other evangelist, 
unless we may equate him with the dpywy of Lk. 1818 (see 
below on v. 3). The attempt to identify him with Joseph of 
Arimathza has no plausibility (see on 19); and the suggestion 
that he is a fictitious character invented by Jn. to serve a literary 
purpose is arbitrary and improbable (see Introd., p. lxxxiiif.). 
NuixdéSmpos is a Greek name borrowed by the Jews, and appears 
in Josephus (4m??. xIv. iii. 2) as that of an ambassador from 
Aristobulus to Pompey. In the Talmud (Zaeanith, 20. 1) 
mention is made of one Bunai, commonly called Nicodemus 
ben Gorion, and it is possible (but there is no evidence) that he 
was the Nicodemus of Jn. He lived until the destruction of 
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II]. 1, "Hy 8 &vOpwrros ex rav bapioaiwv, Nixddqpos évopa ara, 
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Jerusalem, which would accord very well with the idea that 
Jn. has the ‘‘ young ruler ” of Lk. 1818 in his mind, although in 
that case yéper of v. 4 must not be taken to indicate that the 
person in question was really ‘‘ old” at the time of speaking. 
‘All that can be said with certainty of the Nicodemus of the text 
is that he was a Pharisee, and a member of the Sanhedrim 
(7%), and apparently a wealthy man (19%). He seems to have 
been constitutionally cautious and timid (see on 7%). 

Some points in the narrative of 3! would suggest that the 
incident here recorded did not happen (as the traditional text 
gives it) at the beginning of the ministry of Jesus. First, at 
vy. 2, mention is made of oyueia at Jerusalem which had 
attracted the attention of Nicodemus; but we have already 
noted on 2% that no enpetov in that city has yet been recorded. 
On the other hand, the ‘‘ signs” which had been wrought at 
Jerusalem during the weeks before the end had excited much 
curiosity. That Nicodemus should have come secretly during 
the later period would have been natural, for the hostility of the 
Sanhedrim to Jesus had already been aroused (7) ; but that 
there should have been any danger in conversing with the 
new Teacher in the early days of His ministry does not 
appear. Again, at v. 14 (where see note), Jesus predicts His 
Passion; but if this prediction be placed in the early days of His 
ministry,we are in conflict with the Synoptists,who place the first 
announcement of His Death after the Confession of Peter. No 
doubt, Jn. is often in disagreement with the earlier Gospels, 
but upon a point so significant as this we should expect his 
record to agree with theirs. 

However, there is not sufficient evidence to justify us in 
transposing the text here; and we leave the story of Nicodemus 
in its traditional position, although with a suspicion that the 
original author of the Gospel did not intend it to come so 
early. 

: For the constr. NinéSqpos Svopa atrd, see on 1°. 

@, For the rec. réy Incotv (N), RABLT°W@ have aérév. 

oftos HAGev wpdg adrdv vuntds. This was the feature of the visit 
of Nicodemus which attracted attention: he came dy night. 
Cf. 7 19%. He was impressed by what he had heard, and he 
gradually became a disciple; cf. 128%. 

The form into which the conversation is thrown is similar 
to that inc. 4.2. There is a mysterious saying of Jesus (3° 4"), 

1 See Introd., p. xcx. 
% See, for a fuller discussion, Introd., p. exi. 
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at which the interlocutor expresses astonishment (34 411 12) 
whereupon the saying is repeated (35t 418-38), but still in a form 
difficult to understand, That, in both cases, there was an 
actual conversation is highly probable; but the report, as we 
have it, cannot in either case be taken to represent the ipsisstma 
verbs, Nothing is said in c. 3 of any one being present at the 
interview between Jesus and Nicodemus; but, on the other 
rare pial ening vi eo the presence of a disciple, 
e account of the intervi i 
Suu Sc terview may be based, in part, 
kai elwey adrg ‘PapBei. See on 1. Nico 
to address Jesus as Rabdbi, because he ee mn Hie 
divinely sent &8denados. This was not to recognise Him as 
Messiah; but Nicodemus and others of his class (note the 
plural ofSayev, ‘‘ we all know,” as at 9% and Mk. 12!4),] like 
the blind man of 9%, were convinced by the signs which Jesus 
did that He had come éwd deoé (cf. 13° 16"), That ‘ signs ” 
are a mark of Divine assistance and favour was a universal 
belief in the first century; and Jn. repeatedly tells that this 
aspect of His signs was asserted by Jesus Himself (see on 24 
above, and cf, Introd., p. xcii). The declaration of Nicodemus 
that no one could do the miracles which Jesus did, éay Pay é 
Geds per’ afroG, however foreign to modern habits of thought. 
expressed the general belief of Judaism. That Jesus went about 
doing good and healing, Sr: & Ocds Fv per’ atrod, is the declara- 
tion ascribed to Peter in Acts ro. The oypeta to which 
Nicodemus referred were those mentioned 22° as having in- 
reed Lae = Manors See note 7 loc, 
or the phrase damexpidy "Incods at efrey, i. 
RAGAN read 6 ‘Iycois, but BLTOW omit 6: see onal For 
‘* Verily, verily,” see on 1°, . 

Jesus answers the thought of Nicodemus, rather than his 
words. Nicodemus was prepared to accept Him as a prophet 
and a forerunner of the Messianic kingdom; but he mis- 
understood the true nature of that kingdom. It wasa spiritual 
kingdom, ** not of this world,” as it is described in the only 
other place in Jn, where it is mentioned (18%). It did not 
come ‘‘ with observation” (Lk. 17-21), and no appreciation 
of signs or miracles would bring a man any nearer the under- 
standing of it. A new faculty of spiritual vision must be 
acquired before it can be seen. The answer of Jesus is startling 

1 Cf, also the use of ofdayev in 203, 
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and decisive: ayhy dphy (sce on 1°) Myw oes (the saying is of 
general application, but itis personally addressed to Nicodemus), 
day pi Tes yervyOf dvaber, of Buvarar iSetv Thy Baoidelav rod Geo. 

This saying is the Johannine counterpart of Mk. ros diy 
A€yw Sptv, 8s cay yi SEqras ray Barrefav Tod Peod ds racdiov, ob 
wh eloéXGy eis airiy (cf. the parallels Mt. 18%, Lk. 181). It is 
to be observed that this saying in Mk. and Lk. comes imme- 
diately before the colloquy with the rich young man, whom 
Lk. describes as @ ‘‘ruler,” and it is not impossible that this 
‘‘ ruler” is to be identified with Nicodemus (see on yv. 1). 
In any case, ‘“‘ the kingdom of God” or ‘‘the kingdom of 
heaven” is a main topic in the teaching of Jesus as reported 
by the Synoptists; and it is noteworthy that in this passage 
(the only passage where Jn. reproduces the phrase in full) the 
saying which introduces it is terse and epigrammatic, quite in 
the Synoptic manner. That we have here a genuine saying 
of Jesus is certain, given in another shape at Mk, 10%, It is 
repeated in an altered form at v. 5 (cf. v. 7), and reason is given 
in the note there for regarding the form in v. 3 as the more 
original of the two. For the repetitions in Jn., see further 
on 378, 

Saber, in the Synoptists (generally) and always in the 
other passages (33! 1911- bs) where it occurs in Jn., means ‘‘ from 
above,” desuper; so also in James 17 34", This is its 
meaning here, the point being not that spiritual birth is a 
repetstion, but that it is being born into a higher life. To be 
begotten dywfe means to be begotten from heaven, ‘‘ of the 
Spirit.” 2 

r No doubt, to render dvwGev by denwo, ‘‘ anew,” ‘‘ again,” 
as at Gal. 4°, gives a tolerable sense, and this rendering may be 
defended by Greek usage outside the N.T, Wetstein quotes 
Artemidorus, Onsrocr. i. 13, where a man dreams that he is 
being born, which portends that his wife is to have a son like 
himself: ofrw yip dvwbe abrés Séfac yervaebar, So Josephus, 
Antz. 1. xviii. 3, diAlav dvobev roretrar pds abréy, ‘ he made 
friends with him again.” But desuper suits the context in the 
present passage better than denxo. 

od Sdvarar iBety Thy Bacthelay tou Geos. ‘To see 4 the 
kingdom of God is to participate in it, to have experience 
of it, as at Lk. 9%. For this use of idetv, cf. Acts 2” “‘ to see 
corruption,” Lk, 2** and Jn. 8°! ** to see death (cf. Ps. 89, 

1 This view is taken by Bacon, Fourth Gospel, pp. 382, 520. 
1See Abbott, Diat. 2573. 
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Heb. 135), Rev. 18? ‘to see mourning,” 1 Macc. 13? ‘‘ to see 
distresses,” Eccl. 9° ‘‘to see (that is, to enjoy) life.’4 No 
doubt, a distinction may be drawn linguistically between “‘ see- 
ing the kingdom of God” and ‘‘ entering into the kingdom 
of God,” which is the phrase used in v. 5. Thus in Hermas, 
Sim, ix, 15, the wicked and foolish women see the kingdom 
while they do not e#ser it. But no such distinction can be 
drawn here; vy. 5 restates v. 3, but it is not in contrast with 
it. ‘* Seeing the kingdom of God” in Jn,’s phraseology is 
‘entering into it”; it is identical with the ‘seeing’ of 
‘‘ life ” in v. 36, where see note.? 

4. héyet tpds adray 8N. For this constr. of A¢yav, see on 2°, 

Nicodemus is represented as challenging the idea of rebirth. 
From one point of view this is easy to understand. He was 
probably familiar with the Jewish description of a proselyte as 
“one newly born” (see Introd., p. clxiii). But for Jews a 
Gentile was an alien, outside the sheltering providence of 
Yahweh, Certainly, 4e must begin his spiritual life anew, if 
he would be one of the chosen people. But it was incredible 
that any such spiritual revolution should be demanded of an 
orthodox Jew, 

Yet this is not the objection which Nicodemus is repre- 
sented as urging. The words placed in his mouth rather 
suggest that he took the metaphor of a new birth to mean 
literally a physical rebirth. ‘‘ How can a man be born again, 
when he is old?” (as may have been his own case, but see on 
vy. 1, 3). ‘‘Can he enter a second time into his mother’s 
womb?” This would have been a stupid misunderstanding 
of what Jesus had said, but yet it is to this misunderstanding 
that the reply of Jesus is directed. It is not a fleshly rebirth 
that is in question, but a spiritual rebirth, which is a different 
thing. 

Nisdetias says Sevrepov, where Jesus had said dvwev, thus 
mistakenly understanding by dvw6ev, denwo rather than desupfer; 
see on Vv. 3 above. 

wos Sdvara: arh.; This is a favourite turn of phrase in 
Jn. Cf, 3° 5 682 916, 

5. 6 must be omitted before ‘Inoogs, as in v. 3. See on x™, 

For yevvn$y nearly all the Latin versions have venatus 
(f alone has “a‘us), which may point to a Western reading 

1 Cf. also Dalman, Words of Jesus, Eng. Tr., 108. 


* Cf. Tertullian, de bapt. 12: “nisi natus ex aqua quis erit, non 
babet uitam,” 
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évayevyn6. But probably the Latin rendering is of the 
nature of an interpretation (with a reminiscence of yaryOh 
dvufev inv. 3), the verb évayevdw occurring in N.T. only at 
t Pet. 13 3, 

Another Western variant! is rv Bacreay rév otpavay for 
the rec. ri Bac. rod Geod, which is supported by NABLNWTA®, 
X* siz ¢ m support Tay obpavav, which is also read in Justin 
(Apol. i. 61), Hippolytus (Ref. viii. 10), Ireneus (Frag. xxxiii., 
ed, Harvey), and ps.-Cyprian de Rebaptismate 3. Tertullian 
has in regnum caelorum (de Bapt. 13); but in another place 
in regnum dei (de Anima 39). Origen’s witness is alike 
uncertain, his Latin translation giving both caclorum (Hom. 
xiv. in Lucam, and Comm. in Rom. ii. 7) and det (Hom. v. 
in Exod.. Perhaps, as Hort says, the Western reading was 
suggested by the greater frequency of the phrase cloépxer Gar eis 
Thy Baorhelav trav otpavay in Mt. 

The seal of the baptismal waters is thrice mentioned by 
Hermas (Sim. ix. 15, 16) as a pre-requisite to entering the 
kingdom of God; andin 2 Clem. 6 (before 140 A.D.) we have 
‘*if we keep not our baptism pure and undefiled, with what 
confidence shall we enter into the Aingdom of God?” It is 
possible that here we have reminiscences of the language of 
y. §. See Introd., p. bxxvi. 

The reference in the word S8aros is clearly to Christian 
baptism (see Introd., p. clxiv). But, so faras Nicodemus was 
concerned, this would have been an irrelevant reference; the 
argument being darkened by the presence of Bdaros xat before 
avetparos. Jesus explains that Nicodemus must be ‘‘ be- 
gotten from above ” before he can enter the kingdom of God, 
fe, that a spiritual change must pass upon him, which is 
described in v. 6 as being ‘* begotten of the Spirit.” The 
words SSaros xaé have been inserted in v. 8 by 8 ae, etc. (see 
note in /oc.), although they form no part of the true text; and it 
has been suggested that, in like manner, in the verse before us 
they are only an interpretative gloss.2_ There is, however, no 
MS. evidence for their omission here (although the Sinai Syriac 
transposes the order of words and testifies to a reading ‘‘ be- 
gotten of Spirit and of water”), nor is there extant any patristic 
Citation of the verse which speaks of ‘‘ being begotten of the 


1Many examples of this are given by Ezra Abbot, Fourth Gospel, 
P. 33. 

9See Kirsopp Lake, Influence of Textual Criticism on Exegesis of 
N.T. (1904), p. 18, and Wendt’s St. fokn’s Gospel, p. 120. 
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Spirit ” and does not mention the water. The passage from 
Justin (4go/, i. 61) by which Lake supports his argument is as 
follows : dreara dyovra id tpoy toa Buwp gor, nai tpdrov 
dvayevireus, Sy Kat jpels adrot dveyeveOnpey, dvayevvavrat . . . 
cal yop & Xpuords elev, *Av wh dvayarabijre, ob py doédOnre eis 
rv Bardeiay rav otpavav, Justin is quoting loosely (after his 
manner), and it is, not certain whether it is Jn, 3° or Jn. 3° 
that he has in his mind. But there is nothing to suggest that 
the reading before him was dav po} ris yerwyO9 ex Iveiparos xrX, 
Indeed, in another place (Zryph. 138) he has the phrase rot 
dvayevvyOévros bn’ atrod 8c’ ddaros Kat ricrews nal Eidov. 

We conclude that the words d8aros xaé cannot be extruded 
from the text of Jn., but that they are not to be regarded as 
Tepresenting precisely the saying of Jesus. They are due to a 
restatement by Jn. of the original saying of v. 3, and are a gloss, 
added to bring the saying of Jesus into harmony with the belief 
and practice of a later generation! 

day pt tis yerrnOyj ath. We have seen (on 1") that those 
who believe on the name of Christ are described as ‘‘ begotten 
of God,” & Geod yeyervnyévot, and the references given in 
the note show that this is a characteristic Johannine phrase. 
It is necessary to interpret the words 4 yeyewwnpévos é« rob 
mveiparos (vv. 5, 6, 8) in similar fashion, and to understand 
them as describing the man who “‘ is begotten of the Spirit.” 
** God is Spirit ” (4™), and the phrases ‘* begotten of God” and 
“begotten of the Spirit’ mean the same thing. At1 Jn. 3° 
we have mas & yeyervypévos ex rod Peot duapriav of out, dre 
oréppa atrod év abra pévet, but a few verses later (x Jn. 3%) it 
is said of those who keep God’s commandments +ywdoxoper 
rt péver ev Hulv, éx rod wveiuaros ob jyiy Swxer, The ‘* seed of 
God” is the ‘ Spirit,” whereof believers are made partakers 
by a spiritual begetting. That is to say, the words é« tod 
Hyredzaros in this verse point to the Spirit as the Begetter of 
believers. 

To translate ‘‘ born of the Spirit ” suggests that the image 
is of the Spirit as the fema/e parent of the spiritual child, 
whereas Johannine usage (and O.T. usage also, as we have 
seen on 115) shows that the image is that of the Spirit as the 
Begetter. It has been pointed out already (on 1°*) that the 
Latin rendering #afus must not be taken as excluding the 
meaning degotfen. 

In Semitic languages the Spirit, Ruh, is feminine; e.g. the 
Old Syriac of 14¥ runs, ‘‘ The Spirit, the Paraclete, she shall 
teach you all things.” Thus the phrase ‘‘ begotten of the 
Spirit,” which we have found reason for accepting as Johannine, 

2 Cf, Introd., p. clrv. , 
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& 16 rvedpa Srov Oéde. wvei, xat riv Guviy abrot axoves, GAN odx 


would be inconsistent with the Aramaic origin of the Fourth 
Gospel. If, as Burney held, Jn. were originally written in 
Aramaic, then the original behind 13 yeyewnnévov & rot 
Ilvevparos must have meant ‘‘dorz of the Spirit.” But this 
does not harmonise with 118 or 1 Jn. 3°. i 

6. After odpf éonv, 161 Syr, cur. and some O.L, texts 
add the explanatory gloss Gr: & tis capxds tyeviiy. After 
wvedud éory, a similar group with Syr. sin. add 6rt dx rod rvel- 

S €or. 

Flesh and Spirit are distinct, and must not be confused. 
They are contrasted with each other in 6*, where the property 
of *‘ quickening ” is ascribed to spirft, while fes& has no such 
quality, where eternal life is in question. Both are constituent 
elements of man’s nature, and so of the nature of Christ (Mk. 
14%, 1 Pet, 31° 4%), They represent the two different orders of 
being, the lower and the higher, with which man is in touch. 
Flesh can only beget flesh, while spirit only can beget spirit. 

7% ph Goupdons xr. ‘* Marvel not that I said to thee, 
You must be begotten from above.” The aphorism is repeated 
in the original form (v. 3), which we have shown reason for sup- 
posing to have been amplified in v. 5. Suds includes all men, 
and not Nicodemus only; observe that it is not yas, for Jesus 
Himself did not need re-birth. Of Hs natural bizth it os be 
said 76 yap év airy yenniv éx wveipards tori dylov (Mt. 1%), 

3) f baat does 5%, 1 Jn. 34. Gavpdfew in Jn, generally 
indicates unintelligent wonder. 

Sai Opas ©. . See on 3" (cf. 24 4?) for the thought of the 
Divine necessity involved in Jn,’s use of 8¢7, 

8. dk rob mreduatos. 8 ob ¢ ff? m Syr. sin. and Syr. cur. give 
é« rod Dares xat rod mvevuaros, an expansion of the true text 
from v. 5. 

13 mvetue Srrou Ghar avai, nal thy puvhy adrod dxovas. 

_mvebua may be translated either ‘‘ wind” or ‘ Spirit.” 
it is true that elsewhere in the N.T. rveSua never has its 
primitive meaning ‘‘ wind ”' (except in the quotation of Ps. 1044, 
in Heb. 17; cf. 2 Esd. 8"); but this meaning is often found in 
the LXX, e.g. Gen. 81, 1 Kings 18 rol, 2 Kings 377, Isa. 7? 
1135, Ps, 148°, Ecclus. 431”, Wisd. 528. 

The verb wveiy occurs 5 times elsewhere in the N.T. and is 
always applied to the blowing of the wind (cf. 64). In the 
LXX it is found 5 times with the same application, there always 
being in the context some allusion to the Divine action. Cf. 
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Bar. 6% 735 8 airé xa mvedpa dv wdoy xdpg vet, and esp. 
Ps. 1473 aveioe: +3 rvedpa abrot cat pujoera: doara, 

pov} is properly articulate speech, but is often equivalent 
to ‘‘sound.” In the LXX ‘‘ the Voice of God ” is a common 
form of expression, and ¢wv7 is often used of thunder as God’s 
Voice in nature (Ex. 9%, 1 Sam. 7%, Ps, 1878, etc.). It is twice 
used of the sound of wind, in Ps, 29° (of a tempest, as the Voice 
of Yahweh) and 1 Kings 19! (dovy adpas Aerrqs, ‘‘ the still 
small voice ” which Elijah heard). In Jn. it is always used of 
a Divine or heavenly voice (except 105 where the ‘' voice ” of 
strangers is contrasted with the ‘‘ voice ” of the Good Shepherd), 

There is no etymological objection to translating ‘* The 
wind blows where it will, and thou hearest its sound’; but we 
may equally well translate ‘‘ The Spirit breathes where He will, 
and thou hearest His Voice.” There is a like ambiguity in 
Eccles. 11°, év ols odx éorw ywdoxwy ms 4} 858s Tod rvevparos, 
where the ‘‘ way ” which is unknown by man may be the “ way 
of the Spirit” or the ‘‘ way of the wind.” To the Hebrew 
mind the wind, invisible yet powerful, represented in nature 
the action of the Divine Spirit, as is indicated in Gen. 1? and 
often in the O.T.; and so in some places the precise rendering 
of xveiza may be doubtful. That, however, it never stands 
for '‘ wind” in the N.T. elsewhere is a weighty consideration 
for the translator of the verse before us. dw} may mean, as we 
have seen, ‘‘ the sound ” of wind; but it is also to be remem- 
bered that the 4wv% from heaven of Rev, 141% was the Voice of 
the Spirit. The #xos from heaven on the Day of Pentecost 
was said to be like a ‘‘ rushing mighty wind ” (Acts 2%). 

The context, however, seems to remove all ambiguity in the 
present passage. Lvetiza at the beginning of the verse must 
refer to the same subject as mvevparos at its close, and in 
vy, 5,6. The argument is that, as the Divine Spirit operates as 
He wili, and you cannot tell whence or whither (od« ofSas 
wébev ipyerar xai wot iwdyea), so it is with every one begotten 
of the Spirit. That which is begotten of the Spirit shares 
in the quality of spirit (v. 6). Thus Christ, who was pre- 
eminently 4 yewydeis ex mveiparos (Mt. 1), said of Himself, 
in words identical with those of this verse, ducts odx ofSare 
wodev épxonat, } wod trdyw (8!4; cf. 9%). So it is in his 
measure of every child of God who is begotten of the Spirit 
(cf, 11%). Not only do the laws of physical generation not 
govern spiritual generation (for natural law does not always 
hold in the spiritual world), but you cannot standardise or 
reduce to law the manifestations of spiritual life. It is the 
teaching of Jn. (8*), just as clearly as of Paul, that ‘‘ where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ” (2 Cor. 32”). 
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The rendering of wvedyo as Spirit rather than wind is 
supported by the Latin versions,! which have ‘* spiritus ubi uult 
spirat ’; and it is noteworthy that the earliest patristic allusion 
to the passage, viz. Ign. Péz/ad. 7, is decisive for it. Ignatius 
says: ‘‘ Even though certain persons desired to deceive me 
after the flesh {xera odpxa} yet the Spirit (rd wveipa) is not 
deceived, being from God, olev yap wéfev epxerat cai zod 
tardye,” the last phrase being an exact quotation from the 
verse before us." Other early authorities for the same view are 
Origen (Fragm. #x /oc., ed. Brooke, ii. 252), and the author of 
the third-century treatise de rebaptismate, 15, 18, It is not 
until we reach the later Fathers that the interpretation ‘‘ the 
wind blows where it lists? makes its appearance. 

For the use of twdyew in Jn., see on 78, 167. 

thy dovhy abro§ dxovers. The construction of dxovew in 
Jn. is remarkable. When it governs the acc., as here (cf. 
5° 8%, etc.), it means merely ‘‘ to perceive by hearing ”; but 
when it takes the gen, it generally means ‘‘ to hearken to,” 
se, to hear and appreciate (cf. 187 5% 28 69 932 798-16. 20 1937) 8 
In the present passage ‘‘ thou hearest His voice” does not 
connote obedience to the Spirit’s teaching. See on 1 for the 
constr. dxovew zapd rivos. 

9. wads Bévara. tadra yertota; Here is no repetition of 
the fOrmer question (v. 4). Nicodemus is puzzled by the 
teaching of vv. 6-8 about the spiritual birth and the freedom 
and unexpectedness of the spiritual life in one who has been 
‘* begotten of the Spirit.” 

10. XN 69 read 6 ‘Iycots, but om. 6 ABLA®W, 

& BiSdenarkos Tod ‘lopayd. Both articles are significant : 


So, too, the early Armenian version ; see J.T.5., 1924, P. 237. 

*The words following trdye in Ignatius are cai 7d xpurra édéyyet, 
and Schmiedel (£.B, 1830) argues that Ignatius is dependent, not on 
Jn., but on a Philonic interpretation of Gen. 16%. Philo (de Prof. 37) 
comments on the story of Hagar thus: “Conviction (8 éreyyos) 
speaking to the soul, says to her ré@ev épyy xal rod nopety 3" But this 
is not so verbally like the Ignatius passage as i 3° is, and there 
: no similarity whatever in thought between Ignatius and Philo 

ere, 


? Charles (Revelation, p. cxl.) observes that this distinction is not 
observed in the Apocalypse. Cf. Blass, Gram., P. 103, and Abhott, 
Diat. 1614, The usage of dxovew in Acts g' 22* seems to be the 
reverse, viz., with gwvjv it means “to hear the articulate words,” 
but with gwrjs, to hear a sound only, 
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* Art thou the authorised (or, the well-known) teacher of the 
Israel] of God 2?” 

kat taira od yiwdoxeas; He might have been expected 
to recognise, when he was told it, the doctrine of the various 
manifestations of the Spirit in man’s life. 

11. For the introductory dpty dpi, see on 157, 

With this verse v. 32 is closely parallel : 3 édpaxev xat jxoveev, 
rovro paptupel’ kat Thy paprepiay atrod obdels AapPdve. We 
should expect xaéro: rather than xai in the second member of the 
sentence in both cases, but Jn. never uses xatrox. See on 12°, 

8 otSapev Aadoduer. Cf. 85 1250 1618, 

The verb Aadew is used with special frequency in Jn. It 
occurs nearly 60 times in the Gospel; and 3o times it is placed 
in the mouth of Jesus in the first person singular, the only 
Synoptic instance of this latter use being Lk. 2434. ‘The general 
distinction between Adyev and Aadrdy, viz. that A€¢yew relates 
to the substance of what is said, while AeAcdy has to do 
with the fact and the manner of utterance, holds good to a 
certain extent in Jn., as it does in classical Greek. But in Jn. 
the two verbs cannot always be distinguished in their usage 
and meaning, any more than ‘‘say” and ‘* speak ”? can 
always be distinguished in English. Here 6 ofdanev Aahoipev 
should be rendered ‘‘ we speak of what we know,” the words 
spoken not being given; but then ratra rd pypara eAdAqoew 
(8) means,‘* He spoke these words,” viz, the very words that 
have just been cited (cf. 16° 171-1, etc.). See, in particular, 
ro® 142° r2@ 1618, in which passages the verb AaAciy is used 
exactly as Aéyew might be; cf. 8%. 

If there is any special tinge of meaning in Aadeiv as com- 
pared with Aéyew in Jn., it is that AaAey suggests frankness 
or openness of speech. Jn. ‘' assigns it to Christ 33 times in the 
first person, whereas it is never thus used by the Synoptists, 
except at Lk. 24‘ after the Resurrection” (Abbott, Déat. 
22514). See on 18%. ; 

The plural forms oi8aper, Acroduer, etc., arrest attention. 
The verse is introduced by the solemn dpi dpy, and so is 
represented by Jn. as spoken by Jesus. Now the plural of 
Majesty is not ascribed to Jesus anywhere, and in v. 12 He 
employs the singular eror, Abbott (Diat. 2428) suggests 
that the plurals here associate the Father’s witness with that of 
the Son (cf. 5°*- 87); but this would be foreign to the context. 
Further, v. 32, & édpaxey xai qxovcev, rotro paprupe: is clearly 
a repetition of what is said in this verse. ' 

The plurals of8apev are, therefore, explained (cf. 4%) by 
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some exegetes (¢.¢. Godet, Westcott) as associating His disciples 
with Jesus in the testimony with which He confronts Nico- 
demus. ‘ We,” é.e, my disciples and I, ‘“ speak of what we 
know.” But this is markedly unlike the authoritative tone 
of the rest of the discourse. Nor is there any other instance of 
the disciples’ testimony being mentioned in the same breath aa 
His own testimony, They bore witness, indeed, because they 
had been with Him from the beginning (15?"), but He did not 
rely on this while He was in the flesh. Even if we adopt the 
reading jis for éué at 94 (where see note), we do not get a true 
parallel to 8 twpdxapev paprepotper of the present verse. 

_ The similarity of the language used here to that which Jn., 
in other passages, uses to associate his own witness with 
that of his fellow-disciples is very close: e.g. 8 dxyxdapev, 6 
twpdxape . . . 3 eeardueba . . . drayyé\Aopev Spiv (1 Jn. 14; 
ef. 1 Jn. 44), or @easdpeba riv Sétay abrod (14), or the use of 
olfapey in x Jn, 3% 14 515.1920 And, having regard to 
the way in which commentary and free narrative are inter- 
mingled in this chapter (see on y. 16), we seem to be driven to 
the conclusion that in v. 11 Jn. is not reproducing the actual 
words of Jesus so much as the profound conviction of the 
Apostolic age that the Church’s teaching rested on the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses (cf. 1 Jn. 434). He has turned the 
singular éjpaxa (see v. 32) into the plural éwpdxapev (¥. 11), 
just as in v. 5 he has added é d8aros to the original saying of 
the Lord about the need of spiritual birth. 

xat thy paptuplay Hpdy of AapBdvere. This is repeated 
(v. 32), and is a frequent theme in the Fourth Gospel, Cf. 
zit sA8 3 287, 

12. The contrast between rd éniyeaan and 7a émoupdna 
appears again, 1 Cor. r5*, 2 Cor. 51, Phil, 2!° 319 James 315; 
the word éxtysos appearing in these passages only in the 
Greek Bible. The thought of this verse is like Wisd. 9! 17, 
‘* Hardly do we divine the things that are on earth, and the 
things that are close at hand we find with labour; but the things 
that are in the heavens who ever yet traced out . . . except 
thou gavest wisdom and sentest thy Holy Spirit from on high ? ” 

The ériyea or ‘‘ earthly things” as to which Jesus has 
already spoken include the doctrine of the kingdom of God, 
which was to be set up om earth, and accordingly of the New 
Birth which Nicodemus found it difficult to accept. Such 
matters are wonderful in the telling, although érfyea all the 
time, in contradistinction to the deep secrets of the Divine 
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nature and purpose (érovpavia), of which no one could tell 
except ‘‘ He that cometh from heaven ” (v. 32). 

moredcete. SONABL, swrevonre is read by TAOW fam. 
13, etc. 

13. odSels dvaBéByrer eis rév odpavdy wth. The argument 
is that none can speak with authority of ra éroupdva, except 
one who has been év otpava, and has come down from thence. 
And of no one can this be said but the ‘*Son of Man” 
(see Introd., p. cxxx), for no man has ever ascended thither. To 
the question of Prov. 304 zis dvéBy eis tov obpavav xai xaréBy; 
the suggested answer is ‘‘ God alone ” (cf. Deut, 30%" and the 
reference thereto in Rom. 10%, So too in Bar, 3%, ‘* Who 
hath ascended to heaven and taken her (sc. Wisdom), and 
brought her down from the clouds?” the answer is ‘‘ No 
one.” There is a Talmudic saying which taught this explicitly: 
‘* R, Abbahu said: If a man says to thee, I ascend to heaven, he 
will not prove it,” 1 ¢.¢. the thing is impossible. This was the 
accepted Jewish doctrine. 

On the other hand, the Jewish apocalypses have legends of 
saints being transported to heaven that they might be informed 
of spiritual truth, ¢.g. Enoch (Zxock Ixx, 1, etc.), Abraham (in 
the Testament of Abraham), Isaiah (Ascension of Isaiah, 7), 
etc.2 But of such legends the Fourth Gospel has no trace. 
** No one has ascended into heaven, save He who descended 
from heaven, viz. the Son of Man.” 

There is no reference to the Ascension of Christ in this 
passage (cf. 6° 2017), which merely states that no man has 
gone up into heaven to learn heavenly secrets. It is only the 
Son of Man who came down from heaven, which is His home, 
who can speak of it and of +4 érovpdvia with the authority of 
knowledge. 

The phrase xarePaivew éx tot oipaved is used again of 
Christ’s coming in the flesh at 6%. 3. 41. 42. 60, 51.68, but in that 
sense nowhere else in the N.T. Ins Thess. 414 xar. & otpavod 
is used of the Advent of Christ in glory, and in 1% above of 
the Descent of the Spirit at the Baptism of Jesus. xarefaivew 
is also used Eph. 4° of the Descent into Hades. The phrase 
here, however, undoubtedly refers to the Descent of Christ to 


1 Quoted by Schirer from Jer. Taantth, ii. 1. 

3 See my article, ‘‘ Assumption and Ascension,” E_R.E. if. 151. 

* A curious passage in Irenzus (Hey, rv. xii. 4) speaks of the Word 
of God being in the habit of ascending and descending for the welfare 
of men (‘ab initio assuetus Verbum Dei ascendere et descendere ”’), 
with allusion to Ex, 37°. 
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earth in His Incarnation, and the use of the title ‘‘ the Son of 
Man” in this context has no Synoptic paraliel (see Introd., 
p. cxxx}, ; 

It may be added that the pre-existence of the Son of Man 
in heaven is a tenet of the Book of Enoch: ‘‘ That Son of Man 
was named in the presence of the Lord of Spirits and His name 
before the Head of days. And before the sun and the signs 
were created, before the stars of the heaven were made, His 
name was named before the Lord of Spirits ” (xlviii. 2. 3). See 
on 6%, 

& vids ToS dvOpdxou. So XBLT"W 33, but the clause 6 dv 
éy r@ obpavg is added by ANTA®, with the Lat, and some 
Syr. vss. (not Diatessaron). If the clause were part of the 
original text, it is not easy to account for its omission. It 
does not contain any doctrine different from that of the Pro- 
logue as to the pre-existence of the Son; cf. & &y eis rdv «éArov 
rod marpés (148). Nor does it add anything to the argument, 
which is complete in itself, if the verse ends with 6 vids tod 
dv@psrouv. Indeed, it makes the argument more difficult to 
follow. The point is that the Incarnate Son of Man is the 
only person on earth who can speak with authority of heavenly 
things, and that because He has come down from heaven itself. 
If we retain 6 dv év 74 odpavd we must interpret the phrase of 
the timeless existence of the Son in the heavenly places, while 
yet He is manifested on earth. But this thought suggests later 
developments of Christology. The clause is probably an 
interpretative gloss, added at an early period, possibly in the 
second century.? 

It may be doubted whether vv. 13-15 really belong to the 
discourse of Jesus to Nicodemus, or whether they should not 

" yather be taken as part of the commentary which Jn. subjoins 
(see on v. 16 below}. If the latter alternative be accepted, the 
report of the discourse ends quite naturally with the question 
of v.12, But the title ‘‘ the Son of Man” is never used in the 
Gospels in narrative, or in evangelistic comment, being found 
only in the report of words of Jesus Himself. This considera- 
tion is conclusive for taking the comment of Jn. as beginning 
with v. 16, and not with v. 13. 

14. naQis Modoijs dpuer tov Suv xth, 

Syotv means ‘to lift up,” either literally or figuratively, 
when it is equivalent to ‘‘ exalt.” In Acts 23% (79 Seéig rod 
Gcod iywbeis) and Acts 5% (rotrov & Beds . . . tymoe 7H Sefeg 
atrod) it is used of the exaltation by God of Jesus to His 

1 See Hort, Select Readings, in loc. 1Cf. Introd., p. cxxii. 
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right hand, #.e. of the Ascension. Cf, Phil. 2° and Isa. 52°, 
where it is said of the Servant of Yahweh tyw6joera: xat 
dogacPyrerat adodpa. 

But the word is not used thus in the Fourth Gospel, where 
it is always applied to the “‘ lifting up ” of Jesus on the Cross, 
and is always found in connexion with the title ‘‘ Son of Man ” 
(see Introd., p. cxxxii), Jesus said to the incredulous Jews (8%) 
Srav iydonte tov vidy rod dvOpdrov, Tore yuooerGe Gre yd ips, 
‘© When ye shall have lifted up the Son of Man, then ye shali 
know, etc.” This “‘lifting up” is to be the act of the Jews, 
not of God (as in Acts 2® 531), and it is therefore clear 
that it does not refer to the Ascension, but to the Crucifixion. 
Again in 12°? we have diy twOd ex ris yis, wdvras EXxiow pis 
guaurévy, on which Jn.’s comment is, ‘‘this He said, signi- 
fying by what death He should die.” And that the people 
understood the word thus appears from their rejoinder (12"4); 
while they knew that the Christ ‘‘ abides for ever,” they were 
puzzled by the saying that the ‘‘ Son of Man ” was to be ‘‘ lifted 
up.” I£ iyw6Avar were to be understood merely as ‘‘ exalta- 
tion ” (as the Ascension was) they would have had no difficulty 
in admitting Se? tywOjvac tov vidv rot avPpanrov (see note én Joc.). 

In the present passage, there can in like manner be no 
reference to the Ascension of Jesus, as in that case the type of 
the brazen serpent would not be applicable. In the story in 
Num. 21%, Moses set his brazen serpent ‘‘ upon the standard,” 
or, as the LXX turns it, éorycey airév éxi onpetov, so that 
those who had been bitten by the poisonous serpents might 
look upon it and live. As the story is explained in Wisd. 16% 7, 
the brazen serpent was a mipBorov cwrnpias: ‘‘he that 
turned towards it was not saved because of that which was 
beheld, but because of thee, the Saviour of all (rov xavrov 
cwripa).” The word spot is not used anywhere in the LXX 
of the act of Moses in ‘‘ lifting up” the serpent and exposing 
it to the gaze of the people, nor is the word used anywhere in 
the N.T. outside Jn. of the ‘‘ lifting up” of Jesus on the Cross, 
But this is undoubtedly the parallel which is drawn in the words 
of Jesus in 314. Those who Icoked in faith upon the brazen 
serpent uplifted before them were delivered from death by 
poison; those who look in faith upon the Crucified, lifted up on 
the Cross, shall be delivered from the death of sin. 

The early Greek interpreters are quite unanimous about 
this. Thus Barnabas (§ 12) says that Moses made a brazen 
serpent, the ries of Jesus, that he set it wp conspicuously 
(riénow evidéus), and bade any man that had been bitten 
‘come to the serpent which is ‘placed on the tree (éri rob EvAov 
drixeiwevoy) and let him hope in faith that the serpent being 

VoL. 1.—8 
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himself dead can yet make him alive (atris Sv vexpis divarac 
tworou}joat), and straightway he shall be saved.” This is but 
an elaboration of the idea in Jn. 3'4, going beyond what is there 
said, for Barnabas emphasises the point that the brazen serpent 
is a type of Jesus, while all that is said in Jn. 34 is that as the 
first was ‘‘ lifted up,” so must the Son of Man be ‘‘ lifted up.” 

Origen (Exhort. ad martyr. 50, arguing that death by 
martyrdom may be called dpwers), and Cyprian (Zest, ii, 20) 
apply Jn. 3" to the Crucifixion of Jesus; cf. Justin, Tryp. 94. 
Claudius Apollinaris (about 171 A.D.) writes of Jesus as tpufeis 
emi xepdrwv povoxépwros, where tyoty evidently means to lift up 
on the Cross; cf. Ps. 22%* (Routh, Re/ig. Saer., i. 161). See 
also the passage from Artemidorus quoted on 2118-1° below, 
for the connexion between the ideas of tyos and of crucifixion. 

We have then here a prediction placed in the mouth of 
Jesus, not only of His death, but of the manner of that death. 
The Synoptists represent Jesus as more than once foretelling 
His death by violence (Mk. 8#! 9*! 10% and parallels), but only 
in Mt. 20" is death by crucifixion specified; cf. Lk. 247, But 
by the use of the word tyoiy (cf. also 8% and 12%) Jn. con- 
sistently represents Jesus as predicting that He would be 
crucified, which would carry with it the prediction that He 
would suffer at the hands of the Roman authorities, and not by 
the Jews (cf. Jn. 18%!- 5), 

It is not consistent with the Synoptic tradition (cf. Mk. 8%, 
Mt. 1671, Lk. 9%} to represent Jesus as foretelling His Passion 
so early in His Ministry. We should expect not to find any 
indication of this until after the Confession of Peter (6%-%), 
And if vv. 11-15 are intended by the evangelist to be taken as 
words of Jesus, rather than as reflexions of his own (see on 
v. 13), then it is probable that they are recorded here out of their 
historical context. See on v. 1 above. 

It has been suggested, however (e.g. by Westcott and E. A. 
Abbott) that we must see a deeper significance in the word 
évoty as placed in the lips of Jesus. Abbott holds! that the 
Aramaic word which is rendered by tyotv was 4pt, and that 
this actually has the double meaning (1) to exalt, (2) to crucify. 
But Burkitt has shown that this cannot be accepted because 
pr could not be used of a ‘‘lifting up” such as the Ascension 
was? In short, (a) Jn. clearly states his own view of what 
Jesus meant by the words which he ascribes to Him here; 
(2) all the early Greek exegetes agree with him; (c) if we try 
to get back to the Aramaic word lying behind iyoty, we cannot 
find one which has this special ambiguity. ox will fit dpoty 


1 Diat, 2998 (xxiii}e. 47.T.S., July 1919, p. 337. 
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TH épiipy, otras tywhpvat def rv Yidv roi dvOpdwov, 15. fa was 
A ; 
6 moreduy els abrov Ey Cwiy aidviov. 


in the sense of “exalt,” but not in that of “crucify.” spr will 
fit tyoi in the sense of ‘‘ crucify,” but not in that of ‘ exalt.” 
We cannot therefore accept Westcott’s view that ‘‘the Afting 
up includes death and the victory over death.” There does not 
seem to be any hint of this in any of the passages in which 
tyoty occurs in Jn. 

The Jewish commentators on Num, 21% give little help as 
to the significance of the brazen serpent, being perplexed by 
the inconsistency of the story with the general prohibition of 
all images in the religion of Israel. Indeed, Hezekiah found 
it necessary to destroy ‘‘the brazen serpent that Moses had 
made ” (2 Kings 184) because it had led to idolatrous practices. 
Philo (Zegg. Al?. ii. 19) allegorises the narrative after his 
manner, As the poisonous serpents signify the pleasure 
(j80v}) which is dangerous to the soul, so the brazen serpent 
signifies temperance (cappoovvy) ; then the man who sees 
psychically the beauty of cudpordvy, cat S:4 rovrou tov bedv 
atréy, Cnoerar, 

Jesus, however, explicitly takes this story as a type of His 
Cross, which must have fulfilment : 3, ‘‘ it is necessary ” that 
so ‘‘ the Son of Man shall be lifted up,” as Jn. reports His words 
here. Something has already been said (see note on 2*) of 
what may be called the Predestinarian Doctrine of Jn.; see 
also Introd., p. clii, where Jn.’s use of the phrase ‘‘ that it might 
be fulfilled” is examined. A similar Divine necessity is 
indicated several times elsewhere in this Gospel by the word 
dct. The evangelist uses it, when writing in his own person, of 
the inevitableness of the Resurrection of Christ. But he also 
ascribes the employment of this way of speech to Jesus Himself, 
‘I must work the works of Him that sent me, while it is day ” 
(94); ‘* Other sheep I #zs¢ bring ” (10"*); and again at 12 the 
people charge Jesus with saying, as here, Se tywffvat rév 
vidv rot dvOparov. Cf, also 3%. There is nothing peculiar 
to the Fourth Gospel in this.1_ The Synoptists and Paul alike 
share the belief that it is not Fate but Providence that rules 
the world, that God foreknows each event because He has 
predetermined it, and that therefore it must come to pass. To 
reconcile this profound doctrine with human free will was the 
problem of a later age. 

See note on 125, 

15. Before éyq the rec. text interpolates pH dwrdAyrat ad" 

1See a discussion of the predestinarian teaching of Jn, in West- 
cott, Epistles of St. John, p. 91. 
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(from v. 16) with ATA®, but the words are omitted here by 
RBLTW 33 fam. 1, etc. 

The rec. has eg aérav after moredwy (a common constr. 
in Jn.; see on 1%) with xPAG; but recent editors have 
generally followed BT*W in reading év airg@. Yet the constr. 
morse fv tii never appears in Jn., so that if we read év 
aitg, morevey must be taken in an absolute sense (see on 1” 
for this usage), and we must translate, with the R.V., ‘* Whoso- 
ever believeth may in Him have eternal life.” (Cf. for the 
constr. 4.) The thought of the believer being ‘¢in Christ ”? is 
thoroughly Johannine (154, x Jn. 5} as well as Pauline. But 
we prefer the reading es airév, which has good MS. support. 
See on v. 16, 

‘The connexion between faith and eternal life runs through 
the Gospel, the purpose of its composition being iva wusrevovTes 
twhy Exqre & 7G dvdpare aitod (20%), Cf. 647 6 moteur Exe 
twiy aidviov and 3% 6 muorreiuw eis rov vidy éxe fa. ald., where 
see note. 

The adj. aidvos is always associated in Jn, with fw7 
(never, as in Mt. or ME., with “sin” or “ fire”), the expression 
tw} aldvios occurring 17 times in the Gospel and 6 times in 
x Jn. (in the form 4 {wy # aidvos in x Jn. 1* 2%), Loy aidvios as 
the portion of the righteous is mentioned Dan. 12%, and there- 
after the expression is found in the Psalter of Solomon Gii. 16) 
and in Enoch’ It occurs frequently in the Synoptists and in 
Paul, and always in the sense of the future life after death 
(but see on 12%), This significance it has also in Jn. many 
times; ¢.g. in the present passage this is the primary meaning. 
Cf. esp. 12%, and see note on 4. But for Jn., and for him 
alone among N.T. writers (although cf. 1 Tim. 6%), {uy 
aidvios may be a present possession of the believer (38 5% 
647, 1 Jn. 5!*), which continues and abides after the shock of 
death (6). ‘‘ To have eternal life” means more than ‘‘ to 
live for ever’; the stress is not so much upon the duration 
of the life, as upon its quality. To have eternal life is to share 
in the life of God (5%) and of Christ (14), which is unfettered by 
the'conditions of time. And so it is defined as the Anowledge 
of God and of Christ (17), for true knowledge cannot be without 
affinity. Thus 5 xwv tov vidv Exe riv Cov (1 Jn. 5%). See 
Introd., p. clx. 

1See Dalman, Words of Jesus, Eng. Tr., p. 157, for illustrations 
from the later Jewish literature, 


fII, 16.] COMMENT ON PRECEDING DISCOURSE Il? 
16, Otros yap Hydrycev 6 eds rév xdopov, Gore Tov Yiov Tov 


The Evangelists comment on the preceding Discourse 
(vv. 16-21, 31-35) 


_ 16, This ‘* comfortable word ” is described in the Anglican 
Liturgy as one of those which ‘‘ our Saviour Christ saith.” 
But it would seem that Jn. does not mean to place vv. 16-21 
in the mouth of Jesus; these verses are rather reflexions and 
comments by the evangelist on the words which he has already 
ascribed to Jesus in His discourse with Nicodemus. The 
dialogue framework is dropped; past tenses, @oxev, daréoredev, 
édpdvbev, are used, as would be natural if the writer is medi- 
tating on the great events of the past; the word povoyeris, 
which occurs twice, vv. 16, 18, is not elsewhere placed on the 
lips of Jesus, while it is thoroughly Johannine (see 1 18 and 
I Ja. 4°). Indeed v, 16 is repeated almost verbatim x Jn. 4°: 
éy Tovry epavepady 4 dyday rot Oeot & jyiv, Gri tov vidv abrod 
Toy povoyeri} éréaradkey & Oeds cis tov xoopov iva fyrwue de 
auTou, _ 

‘The passage vv. 16-21 is introduced by 0 8 
which is quite in Jn.’s style when he is eee Pcie 
cf. atrés yp... (25), of yip pabyrai (45), 6 yap ‘Inaots . . . 
(si 5 yap arip (5%), abrds yap fou... (6%, Yde ydp . . . 
(6% 13"), obrw yap Iw . . . (7%), ot8éra yap ySacay . . . (20°), 
Further, it is to be observed that deve does not occur again 
in Jn., and that the constr. otras . . . dere with indicative 
although classical, does not appear elsewhere in the N.T. (see 
Abbott, Diaz. 2203, 2697). No new theme is introduced at 
v. x6, Dat the foci of the discourse with Nicodemus is 
recapitulated, the opening sentence being a summary 

‘* Gospel according tc St. Soba.” F pies 

It is the constant teaching of Jn. that in the order of re- 
demption God’s Love precedes the movement of man’s soul to 
him. ‘‘ We love because He first loved us” (x Jn. 49; cf. 
x Jn. 4%). Cf. ‘‘ Ye did not choose me, but I chose you ” 
(15*) and also 138. See Rom. 5%. In this verse the Love of 
God is represented as prior to the faith of man, Indeed, God 
#s Love (1 Jn. 4%). ‘ 

The verb éyardw is generally used by the Synoptists for 
the love which man has for man or for God (Mk. 12™); and 
Jn. in like manner uses it of the love of man for his fellows 
(73 151% 1%), or for Jesus (84 x14ls- 21. 28 2716) or for God 
(1 Jn. 4%). It is used once in the Synoptists for the love of 
Jesus for man (Mk, 104}, and this is frequent in Jn. (115 
gle %. % 7421 75% 12 27720) dyardw is never used in the 
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povoyer Buxey, Wa was & moretwy eis aiitéy wip dmddyrat GAN xy 
tony aidviov. 17. od yap dwérredey & Oeds tov Yiov eis rov 


Synoptists of the Love of God for man, although this central 
fact is behind many of the parables; but Jn. employs it thus, 
not only here but at 14%, 17%, 1 Jn. 3! 4° (cf. Rom. 5°, Eph. 
24, 2 Thess. 2!*), The mutual love of God and Christ is implicit 
in the Synoptists (cf. 6 vids pov 6 dyaryrds, Mk. 11297, Mt. 327 175, 
Lk, 3%), but Jn. is explicit in using é¢yawdw to describe it, ¢.g. 
3% x0)? x5? 173% 4. %, and 14% See, further, Additional 
Note on 215 on dyaray and drArciv. 

Here the Love of God for man is an all-embracing love: 
hydimoer 3 eds trav xdopoy (for Kécpos see on x), It was 
manifested by His giving ‘‘ His only begotten Son” (for 
povayerfs see on 14), ‘‘ His Beloved Son,” 6 vids 6 dyaryrés 
(Mt. 3%). The language is perhaps reminiscent of Gen. 227, 
where it was said to Abraham otk épeiow rod vied cov rot 
dyaxyrob, the simple Zwxev conveying the sense of a complete 
* siving up”; cf. Rom. 8%. 

rv vidy trav povoyer. So X*BW, but x*CALT*@ add atrod 
after vidv. 

Wwe wag 6 mor. xh. This was the motive of the Gift, that 
all men might have eternal life (see on v. 15) through faith in 
Christ. For the phrase morevor eis adroy, see on 117. 

“To perish ” (droAAdva:) is contrasted again with ‘‘ to 
have eternal life” at 10% (cf. 173%), It is the word used for 
‘ losing ? one’s soul; and it refers here to a man’s final destiny 
(cf. Mt. 10% c&pa droddcat ev yeéwy). Hence oh aldveos in 
this verse must be interpreted of the future (see on 31%) rather 
than of the present, although it includes this. 

The repetition of the phrase iva was 4 mirretwv eis abrov exy 
why aldviov from v.15, with a slight change (viz. the addition 
after atrév of wy dwoAyra dAdd), is a feature of Johannine 
style. Jn. frequently repeats phrases or themes of special 
import, often with slight verbal changes, as if they were a 
refrain, Cf., ¢.g., 3% © 42 2 63-41. 49, G1 G89. 40 324 yo8. 9 11. 16 
rhe 5 yGle. 15, 

17. dxdotevdey & Geds tiv uidv k7A. The ‘‘ sending ” of Jesus 
by God is a conception common to the Synoptists, to Paul, 
and to Jn. Two verbs are used, wéprw and dmrooréAhu, 
the former being more frequent in Jn., and the latter in 
the Synoptists, no distinction of meaning between them being 
traceable (cf. 1718 and 20%). Paul has zéurw only (Rom. 
8°); Lk. has mézxw once (Lk. 201%), but the parallels Mk. 128, 
Mt. 21%? have dwocréAAw, Elsewhere the Synoptists always 

1 Cf, Introd, p. exvi. 
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have dwroerdAkw of God sending His Son, ¢g. Mk. 9*, 
Mt. ro 15%, Lk. 448 of ro! It may be added that wéurw 
is infrequent in the LXX, which generally has dworréAAw. 
There is a fine passage in the Zp. fo Diognetus (§ 7) about 
God “sending ” His Son, in which both verbs are used.? 
Westcott attempts to distinguish Jn.’s usage of wéprw and 
éwooré\kw (see his Additional Note on 20), and so does 
Abbott (Diat. 1723¢-g), who reverses the meanings that 
Westcott proposes. No distinction can safely be drawn. 

For érocréAkw in Jn. in similar contexts to the present 
(i.e. of God sending His Son), cf. 3% 5%: % 62-5? 739 842 10% 
x44 778-38. 21. 28.25 ao%l and x Jn. 4% 14. For xépro cf. 
34 BH, TM, 80 G98, 99, 44 16, 25.38 B18, 18, 28.29 of 7214.45.49 7 320 
14™ 15% 168, 

wav uiév. The rec. text adds airov, with ATA®, but om. 
NRBLTW fam. 1. 

This usage of 4 vids absolutely, as contrasted with 6 rarjp, 
is common to all the evangelists, and by ali of them is attributed 
to Jesus when speaking of Himself. See Mk, 13%, Mt. 11™, 
Lk: 102%, and Jn. 5 6% 8% 1429 171, besides Jn. 3%, 1 Jn. 2™ 
4, where the evangelist thus describes Jesus. He uses 
duids absolutely, at this point for the first time. Cf. 1 Cor. 15. 

This verse is in close connexion with v. 16. The Divine 
purpose in redemption embraces all humanity, It is not 
confined to Jews only, or to elect nations or individuals, but 
embraces the whole world. This Divine intention may be 
thwarted by man’s abuse of his free will, but none the less it 
is directed to all mankind (cf. 1 Tim. 2‘, Tit. 24). 

But in the current Jewish eschatology? Messiah was to 
come as the Judge of mankind, and so Jesus taught, both 
according to the Synoptists (Mt. 25") and to Jn.: cf. Jn. 5%, 
where we have the Son given ‘‘ authority to execute judgment, 
because He is the Son of man,” the context showing that the 
Last Judgment is indicated. So, again, in 9° we have es 
xpipa éya els rav xdcpov Totrov HAGov, the reference being 
indeed to a present rather than a future judging, but still the 
coming of Jesus being represented as els xpipa, as issuing in 
judgment. See further on 8°. 

How, then, is this to be reconciled with the universal 
purpose of love in the mission of Christ? Jn. is quick to 
supply the answer. The purpose of this mission in the mind 
of God was that every one who believed in Christ should have 
eternal life. Christ, as the Son of Man, is to be the Judge of 
mankind; he does not question that, and later on he says it 
explicitly (57). But His primary office is that of Saviour, 

1Cf, Introd., p, Ixxvi. 3 Ibid. p. clvi. 
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xéapov tva xpivy trav xécpov, GAN’ Wa owbf & xdopos 8 airot. 
~f . * et z 
18, 5 mioteduy eis abrav ob Kpiverat’ 6 ph moreday Hy Kéxpiray, 


and it was to save that He was sent. That some should reject 
Him is no part of the Father’s will; but if they do reject Him, 
they bring judgment on themselves. And so Jn. declares 
ob yip drécradke 6 Beds Tov vidy cis tov Kéopov fa xpivg tov 
xdopov, GAN’ iva cw} 5 xdopos 88 abrot. This is repeated 1247, 
where Jesus is represented as saying od yap RAGov iva xpive 
ov xdopov, GAN tva gdow tov kécpov. va cdow, Not fva xpivw 
(as Jewish-Apocalyptic believed), expresses the final cause of 
the mission of the Son of Man. Cf. Zech. 9°6 Bactdets cov 
Epyerat cor dixatos xat adfow. 

For the universality of this redemptive purpose, see 4‘ 
& cuwrip rod «dco, and the note there. It was one of the 
last prayers of Jesus that the world should come to recognise 
at last that God loved it, and that therefore He had sent His 
Son (177%). 

owl}. odlew occurs only 6 times in Jn., cwrypia once 
(4™), and gwryp twice (42, where see note, and 1 Jn. 4"). 

In the LXX it generally represents yw", which primarily 
means ‘ enlargement ” and hence “‘ deliverance,” nye” being, 
at last, almost equivalent to ‘‘ victory,” and often used in the 
O.T. of the final Messianic Deliverance. In the N.T. cdfew 
sometimes stands for deliverance from bodily sickness, or 
healing (see 113% and cf. Mk. 5 6 ro®? etc.); frequently it 
carries with it the idea of rescue from physical death (e.g. 12°, 
Mk. 3 15); and in other passages the thought is of spiritual 
deliverance (¢.g. 5% 10° 12*7, Mk. 10% 13%), ¢.¢. of the transition 
from death to life, conceived of either as present or as future 
(in an eschatological reference), wrought by the life-giving 
power of Christ, and applied to the individual soul by an act of 
faith. This, the deepest meaning of cwrypia, is constantly 
present to the mind of Jn. See on 4¥ for curyp. 

18. To the thought of Jn., {wy aidvos begins in the 
present, and is not only a hope of the future (see on 3% above); 
so.also the xpots, or the inevitable distinction between man 
and man, determined by the use or abuse of his free will, begins 
in the present life. 

Here for Jn. is the supreme test of the human spirit, 
whether the man “‘ believes in” Christ or does not believe. 
& moredov eis altév of xpiveroi, or, as it is expressed later on, els 
xptow obn epyerat, GAAG wera BEBynev ex rod Pavdrov els THY Lanjr 
(54). The believer Aas eternal life in Christ; he has passed 
into life. There is no uncertainty as to the final judgment for 
him, 
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Sri ph wenlorevxey eis 73 dvopa Tov povoyevots Ylod rov Geod. 
1g. abry b€ dor 4 xpiors, Gre To pis EAA eis Tov Kécpov Kal 


But there is also the man who is not willing to come to 
Christ that he may have life (5%), #.¢. not willing to ‘‘ believe.” 
Of him Jn. says & pi moredev 48 xékptrar, “he has been 
judged already” by his unfaith, the present judgment being 
anticipatory of the future. This is, indeed, the judgment 
which will declare itself at the Last Day (12%). But that the 
judgment will be manifested at the Last Day is not inconsistent 
with its having been already determined in the present life by 
the unbelief and blindness and disobedience of the man. So 
it is said of the prince of evil that he ‘‘ has been judged” 
(64), although the exhibition of this tremendous judgment 
is not yet. 

The rec. text has 6 8 pi mor. xrrX. with ALT*TA®; but 
NBW 7? /om. &€ The two sentences 6 morevay . . . and 3 pi 
aorexwy are co-ordinate and complementary; and it is quite 
in the Johannine manner to place them side by side without any 
adversative or connecting particle, 

Jn. uses p# with a pres, part. over 20 times, 

dvs ph wetioteuxey . . ., ‘‘ because he has not believed,” 2 
continuing movement of unbelief being indicated by the pft. 
tense. Abbott (Das. 2187) compares with 6 py micrevay . . . 
Gre ph wexiorerxey . , . Of this verse, the passage 1 Jn. 5... 
6 uy meoredor . . . Ort ob meriorevxey . . . ‘‘ In the latter dr: ob 
states the fact objectively; in the former Gr: py states it 
subjectively, as the judgment pronounced by the Judge.” 
gr yy is a very unusual construction (see Draft. 2695), and 
demands some such explanation here.? 

For the phrase morevew cis To dvopa, see on 118, 

For povoyerijs, see on 114, It is possible that the repetition 
of the adjective here is intended to mark, not only the greatness 
of the Father’s love (as in v. 16), but also the uniqueness of 
Jesus asa Saviour. There is no other (cf. Acts 41}. 

19. adry 8€ éorw Ff apiots. The form of the sentence, intro- 
ducing an explanation, is thoroughly Johannine; cf. 1 Jn. 5 
gll.14" ‘ This is the judging,” s¢. not the sentence of judg- 
ment (xpiza), but the way in which the judgment is accom- 
plished. It is no arbitrary sentence, but the working out of 
a moral law. The root of unbelief in Christ is the refusal 
to turn to His Light, because the man’s conduct will not bear 
scrutiny. Jn. traces unbelief to moral causes. 

‘“( The Light came into the world ”; so he has already in the 


1 The uncial fragment T* has the unique reading drt ob x} weriorevxer, 
which indicates that the scribe felt the difficulty. 
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Hyargoay of dvOpunot paddov rd oxdros } 7d has: Fy yap abrdv 
wovnpa Ta tpya, 20. was yap 6 daira apdoou just 7d pis Kai 
obx Epxerar wpds 7d pds, Wa wh edeyxOy ta epya abrod: 21, 6 dF 
mov tiv ddyOucy epxera. mpos To pis, Wa davepwhfj aired ra 
epye ore ey eg dori eipyaopeva. 


Prologue described the Advent of Christ (1#- 5%); ‘* and men 
loved the darkness rather than the Light, for evil were their 
works ” (see on 19). The comparison of wickedness to dark- 
ness and of virtue to light is, of course, found elsewhere, e.g. 
Philo, Ouaest. in Gen. ii, 22, and Test. of XZZ. Patr., Naph. i. 
1o, ‘‘ neither while ye are in darkness can ye do the works of 
light.” So Job says of the wicked that they ‘‘ are of them 
that rebel against the light” (Job 24)%). The image occurs 
with special frequency in Jn., e.g. 812 12% 4, ¢ Jn, 1° 28% 1; 
that Jesus is 7a gis rot xéopou (8!) is one of his central 
thoughts. 

With fv yip adrav wovnpd rd epyo cf. 7’, where Jesus is 
represented as saying that the xéopos hated Him, dr ra ¢ 
atrot wovnpd eorw, The same phrase appears in 1 Jn, 31%, of 
the deeds of Cain. Jn. always takes the darkest view of the 
world apart from Christ; cf. 6 xdopos dAos é& 7TH wovnpe 
«etre: (x Jn. 5%). Cf. also Col. 174, 2 Tim. 48, for ra épya ra 
arovnpa. 

20. Jn. proceeds to explain the psychology of this shrinking 
of the world from Christ the Light. 

was yap & gaiha mpdooww xX, ‘‘ for every one who prac- 
tises base things hates the Light.” Both in this passage and 
at 5% (the only two places where Jn. has the adj. gadAos or 
the verb mpdocev), we have daira mpdoocuy, but dyadd (ri 
GAjGaav, V. 21) moiety, mpdocew does not carry with it the 
idea of anything accomplished, or abiding as the result of 
action, whereas voteiv is to make as well as to do; and per- 
haps some such difference is intended by Jn., although in 
Rom, 77*- 1° the verbs cannot be distinguished. 

The base liver does not come to the Light, lest his works be 
reproved. We have éAéyxew again 8 16%; cf. Eph, 52% ra 8 
wdvra. eXeyxdpeve. td Tod puwrds davepodrat. 

We should expect pyjrore for Tva pj, but poprore never occurs 
in Jn., who employs the constr. iva 418 times. Burney points 
out ! that iva py corresponds exactly with the Aramaic hs, 

21. x* omits from 6 8 roidv to ra Epya, because of the 
homototeleuton 1a epya otros v. 20 and v. 21 (as read in its 
exemplar, instead of atrod ra épya). 

& 82 woidy thy ddjbeay (cf. i Jn. 19) epyerac mpds 73 dis. 


1 Aramaic Origin, eic., p. 100, 
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31. ‘O dvwbev epyspevos erdva mivrav eoriv: & dy ex rijs ys ex 
ris yas tory «ai éx ris yijs Aadel, 6 ex rob otpaved épyduevos 


This is a universal saying, not to be confined to those who are 
already believers in Christ. As Christ Himself said: was 6 
ay ex tis aAyOeias dxove: pov THs pwvijs (18%7), Jn. states that 
every honest doer of the truth comes into the light, and (as 
Christ is ¢4e Light) he therefore approaches Christ; he does 
so vaevat his works may be made manifest” (cf. 9%). See 
on 8, 

én ev be gorw eipyaoudva. dre may mean ‘‘ because’ or 
“that.” The latter rendering seems preferable. The honest 
man (‘‘ in whom is no guile,” 147) comes to the light that it 
may be made plain that his deeds have been done ey 6ed, 
a remarkable expression for which there is no exact parallel; 
cf. komtmoas ey xvpiy (Rom. 161), See Ps. 139% ™ for the 
prayer of the righteous man, who does not shrink from the 
closest scrutiny of his life. 


The evangelist’s commentary continued (vv. 31-36) 


81-86 Reasons have been given in the Introduction (p. xxiii) 
for taking these verses in sequence to vv. 16-21, vv. 22-30 
having been displaced from their original position. 

The argument of this paragraph is as follows: He that is 
of the earth can testify only to earthly things (v. 31; cf. v. 12). 
Christ, who is from heaven, in testifying of heavenly things, 
testifies to that which He has seen and heard, but His witness 
is not accepted (v. 32; cf. v. 12). Nevertheless, he who does 
accept it, agrees that Jesus was the promised Messenger of 
God (v. 33; cf. v. 17). He speaks the message of God, and 
thereby shows that He was sent by God (v. 34). He speaks this 
message in its completeness, for the Spirit is not granted to 
a part only (v. 34); He is the Beloved Son (v. 35; cf. 
v. 16). 

81. 8*D fam.1 ab ef? and Syr. cur. om. the second émdve 


wdvtov éorly at the end of the verse; but ins, X*:ABLT°A@OW. 


Jn. is fond of repeating phrases, with a slight verbal change 
(see on v, 16). 

& Gvadev épydpevos, #.¢. Christ. dvafey has its usual Johan- 
nine significance of desuper, ‘‘from above” (but see on 35); 
cf, dyad ex rév dvw eipé (87%) and x Cor, r5i?, 

éndvw wivrev éotiv. This is expressed by Paul in the same 
way 6 dv éxt wévrwy (Rom. 9°; cf. Eph. 1%). 

& dv dx tis yiis . . . Aadet. There is a similar thought in 
K Jn. 45: adroit éx rot xécpov eigi: bd robro ex rod Koa pov AcAviary, 
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erdve mévrov éorivs 32. 8 édpaxev kot Rxovoev, rotro paprupel, 
cal Tv paprupiay adrod obdels AapBdve. 33. 46 AaBawv abrod rhy 
papruplay toppiyoer Sr 6 Weds GryOys dorw. 34. Ov yap dwé- 


the only difference being that xdcpos carries the idea of the 
moral condition of the world (see on 1°), while y# is the 
physical ‘‘earth” simply. Cf. 2 Esd. 4#: ‘‘Qui super 
terram inhabitant quae sunt super terram intellegere solum- 
modo possunt, et qui super caelos quae super altitudinem 
caelorum.” See on 3%. 

éx vis yns dat. Jn. is inclined to the constr. elva: ée .. . 
as indicating origin and affinity; cf. 8% and passim, The 
constr. yeyevvijofat éx has already been discussed (3° and 114). 

For Aake?, see on 31, 

82, ATA® read xat 8 édpaxev, but NBDLTW om. xaé. In 
this verse the words of v. 11 are repeated, the evangelist taking 
them up and amplifying them. 

& édpaxev. This is one of the few passages in Jn. where 
épav in the perf. tense is used of sfzriétual vision (see also 8* 147 
15%, and cf. 118), 

3. . . Houser, tolro paptupel, It is the constant teaching 
of Jn. that Jesus proclaimed what He had ‘ heard ” from the 
Father (8 15"; cf. 12), Jesus is the ‘‘ Faithful Witness,” 
according to the Apocalypse (Rev. 15). Cf. Introd., p. xcii. 

kal thy papruptav adrod oiSels AapBdver. This is repro- 
duced from v. 11, where see note. In the traditional order 
of the text, this sentence would be inconsistent with v. 26, 
which tells of the crowds that flocked to hear Jesus; but it is 
plain that John the Baptist is not the speaker here (see Introd., 
Pp. xxiii). 

Jn. hastens in v. 33 to correct the rhetorical odes, just 
as he corrects 11! by 11; cf. also 81-16 1 24th, 

For the position of otS«/s in the sentence, see on 178. 

88. & haBdy abtod Thy paptupion «7h. ¢.¢. who has accepted 
as convincing the witness of Christ about eternal life and 
God’s love ; cf. vv. 3-15, upon which all this is commentary. 

-topayifew here and at 6% (where see note) is the equivalent 
of ‘ to attest,” the metaphor of sea/ing being a common one. 
He who accepts the witness of Jesus thereby attests that Jesus 
speaks the words of God as His accredited Messenger, and 
in this attestation virtually testifies to his belief that God is 
true (6 eds dAyOyjs eorw), So at 8% it is urged that God, 
who sent Jesus, is true (6 réuyas pe dAnthjs éorw), and that 
Jesus speaks what He has heard from God, the implied con- 
clusion being that the hearers of Jesus may believe in Him and 
trust what He says. The argument of 1 Jn. 5! puts the same 
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orerey & Meds 7a Srjpara rod Beod Aarel’ ob yap ex perpov Sidwow 
7 IIvetea, 35. 6 Harip dyarg rov Yidy, xat wdvra dédwxev dv ry 


thing in another way, viz. God has testified of His Son, and so 
he who does not believe this testimony makes God a liar, 

Lightfoot (Hor. Hedr. in loc.) quotes the Rabbinical maxim 
that ‘‘ the seal of God is truth.” 

84. Sy dwéoteder 5 Geds. See, on this Divine mission of the 
Son, the note on v. 17 above. He whom God has sent speaks 
God’s words; cf. 8% and 17° +a prjyara & fuwxds jor. 

In Jn. fia never occurs in the singular ; we always have 
+& pypora (no art. at 6%), and in Jn. they are always ‘‘ the ” 
words of God (cf. 87} or of Christ Himself. In contradistinction 
to this, ré pyyara never occurs in the Apocalypse, while we have 
instead of Adyor, used for Divine words or sayings (cf. Introd., 
p- lxvi), In Jn., Adyos is always in the singular, except 10!* 14% 
(see on 101), 

Ta Aijpata rod beod AaAet, sc. Christ speaks the sayings, the 
full message, of God Himself ; He does not merely proclaim 
fragments of that message. Cf. 17°, and see on 3" for AaAciv. 

o6 yap éx pérpou Si8wow 7d mveipa, ‘‘ for [God] does not give 
the Spirit [to Him] by measure,” but in its fulness. 

The rec., with AC*DIA®, adds 6 @edés after Sfwcw, but 
om. XBC*LT*W 33; it supplies, however, the correct inter- 
pretation of the words. Origen rightly understands ‘* God” 
to be the subject of didwe:v, although some have supposed 
** Christ ” to be the subject and the meaning to be that Christ 
gives the Spirit in its fulness to those who believe in Him: but 
this latter interpretation destroys the argument of the passage, 
and introduces a thesis which is very questionable. Christ 
gives the Spirit to His own (cf. 7* 15%), but could it be said 
that He gives it ob« éx pérpove Only of One could it be said 
that the Spirit was given in its fulness.) The Talmudical 
saying that ‘‘ the Spirit of God did not dwell upon the prophets, 
atsi mensura quadam,”) is true, whether it be an original 
Jewish saying, or one which owes its form to Christian influence. 

éx pérpov is, apparently, equivalent to pérpy, ‘* by measure ”; 
but the constr. é perpov is not found again in the Greek Bible, 
nor has any parallel been produced from Greek literature,® 

God the Father gives the Spirit in its fulness, and not ‘‘ by 
measure,” to Christ, because He is His Beloved Son, as v. 35 
explains. 

35. 6 warhp dyawd tov viév. It is characteristic of Jn. to 

1 Vajikva, R. xv., quoted by Wetstein. 


2See Abbott, Diat, 2324,2714. Dr. L. C. Purser compares Soph. 
Phil. 563 éx Blas, violently, and El, 279 éx bédov, treacherously. 
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use the verb dyaray of the mutual love of God the Father and 
Christ (see on 3!* above). In 5” we find é yap wanjp pide? roy 
vidv, in a context similar to that of the present passage ; but it 
does not seem probable that, in describing the inmost mystery 
of the Divine Love, Jn. would have ventured to differentiate 
between ¢urctv and dyamway. As to the alleged distinction 
between them, see on 2177. 

For the absolute use of 6 vids in Jn., see on 3?” above. 

mdyra SéBwxer dv ri xetpt adrod. So in 13° (where see note) 
mdyra Buwxev aired & waryp «ts ras xpos. It is a favourite 
thought in Jn., that the Father has given all things to the 
Incarnate Son ; ¢.g. judgment 5”. 7, to have life in Himself 
5%, authority 17°, glory 17*, His Name 17", His command- 
ments 12° (cf. 148" 174}, and even His disciples 6” (where see 
note). The parallel in the Synoptists is mévra pot wapeddOy 
$d roi warpds pow (Lk. 10%, Mt. 11%”) ; and there can be little 
hesitation in accepting the saying that ‘‘ the Father gave all 
things ” to His Son as a genuine saying of Jesus. ‘‘ What 
grace is in the Pauline Epistles, g?oéag is in the Fourth Gospel ” 
(Abbott, Déat. 2742). 

86. 5 moreduy els Trav vidv Exar Lorhy aidveow (see on 677 2), 
We have had almost the same sentence above, 3, where see 
note, and cf. also 67. The present participles zurevov . . . 
éwebav are noteworthy, as indicating continuous belief or 
disobedience. A single Credo does not gain ‘‘ eternal life,” 
nor for a single act of disobedience or faithlessness does ‘* the 
wrath of God” necessarily ‘‘ abide” on a sinner. It is the 
temper and trend of the life that count with God. 

éreOéw does not occur again in Jn. It is, strictly, ‘‘ to be 
disobedient,” as opposed to wefOopat, ‘‘ to allow oneself to be 
persuaded ”’; but rather implies a rebellious mind than a series 
of disobedient acts. Sometimes it expresses unbelief rather 
than disobedience, as at Acts 14%. In the present passage there 
is a variant érwrdy for drady found in a few cursives, and 
the Vulgate, following the ‘‘ European ” and “‘ Italian” O.L. 
versions, has accordingly z#creduius. But the African O.L. 
follows the better reading drefiv, understanding by it d#s- 
obedtence rather than unbelief. That this is the meaning is 
confirmed by the remarkable parallel in Eph. 5*: %pxera 4 
Spy; Tod Geot éxi rots viods THs daeHelas, 

It is not always possible to distinguish the two shades of 
meaning in drafetv. To ‘ believe ” is to have ‘‘ eternal life,” 
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and this ‘‘ eternal life” is God’s commandment (4 éroAy 
ae oe aidvids gory, 12); so that ‘to believe” is to 
obey. 

od Setar fof. Cf. v. 3, ob Sivarar ieiv ri Bacrdclav rod 
Geod, and also 85-52, where ‘‘ seeing” death is equivalent to 
‘tasting’ death. The rebel (dwreéiv)} will not ‘‘ see” life, 
because he cannot appreciate or assimilate it. Cf. 65%, and esp, 
1 Jn. 512, 5 x Sw tov viov red Gead thy Canyy ode Exet. 

4 Spy tod @eod is not mentioned again in Jn., although 
often in Paul (Rom. 118, Eph. 5%; and cf. Rev. 19" etc.). Itis 
a thoroughly Hebraic conception, the phrase being common 
in the LXX; and John the Baptist spoke of ‘the wrath to 
come ” (Mt. 3’, Lk. 37). The expression does not appear in the 
Synoptic reports of the words of Jesus, and He may never have 
used it, preferring to dwell on the fatherly love of God rather 
than on His hatred of sm. The phrase » épyy rod @cod has 
nothing in common with Greek philosophy or religion, but it 
has its roots in that conception of God as essentially a moral 
Being, to whom therefore sin is hateful, which is behind all the 
teaching of Christ. 

péve. is the pres, tense, not the future (pevei), as some 
Latin authorities take it to be. Not only in the world to come, 
but in this world, the ‘‘ wrath of God” abides upon him who is 
continuously rebellious, in will and deed, against the heavenly 
vision. 


The second witness of John the Baptist (vv. 22-30) 


22. pera taza, the phrase with which Jn. is accustomed 
to introduce new chapters to his story (see Introd., p. cviii). 
After the ministry of Jesus in Jerusalem at the Passover and 
the interview with Nicodemus (2*-), He moved with the 
disciples whom He had gathered round Him (see on 2*) into 
the country districts of Juda, eis thy “Iov8atav yar (the only 
occurrence in the N.T. of this descriptive phrase; cf. Mk. 1), 
and He stayed there with them, baptizing. Probably the 
locality was somewhere near the fords in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho. 

SarpiBev occurs in N.T. elsewhere only in Acts (but 
see on 11%}, The imperfect tenses SidrpiPev . . . épdarifer 
imply that Jesus and His disciples made a stay of some duration 
in the district. Here, and at 3% 4}, it is said that Jesus baptized 
people; but the editor’s correction at 4? states that Jesus did 
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not baptize in person, that being the work of His disciples. 
This is the only ascription in the N.T. of a ministry of baptism 
to Jesus, whether in person or with the aid of others (see on 4”). 
But there is no historical improbability about it. He had 
Himself submitted to baptism at the hands of John, thus (at 
the least) giving the seal of His approval to the ministry which 
John was exercising. His first disciples were taken from 
among the disciples of John. There is no question, at this 
stage, of Cristian baptism, #.e. of baptism as a sacramental 
rite. That was only to be instituted after His Resurrection 
(Mt. 28"); cf. 7%. The baptism of John was symbolic of a 
cleansing of the soul (cf. 3% below), and making a fresh start 
in the spiritual life. ‘' Repent ye” was an early message of 
Jesus (Mk. 145), as it was the chief message of John Baptist. 
See further on 4?. 

23. For the constr. §v .. . “lw. Bowrifey, where we would 
expect ¢Sdrrifev (as in the preceding verse), see on 1%, 
wapaylyvoza: does not occur again in Jn. 

John also was carrying on his ministry of baptism in the 
same neighbourhood, viz. at Aenon. ‘ 

Alviy dyyis tof Xaheip. These places cannot be identified 
with certainty. There is a Sa/im to the E. of Shechem, and 
a village called “dinzun to the N.E.; but (x) there is no water 
at ’Ainun, and Aivdy was a place of tara wodAd; (2) ’Ainun 
is 7 miles from Salim, and this could hardly be described 
as ‘‘ near” (cf. 1148 19% #2); and (3) it is not likely that John 
the Baptist was labouring among the Samaritans (cf. 4%). 
The site assigned by Eusebius and Jerome (and shown to 
the pilgrim Aetheria in the fourth century) is probably the 
true site, viz. in the Jordan valley about 74 miles south of 
Beisan, the ancient Scythopolis. ‘‘ Aenon near to Salim ” is 
marked at this point on the mosaic map of Madeba. There is 
still here ‘‘a remarkable group of seven springs, all lying 
within a radius of a quarter of a mile, which answers well to 
the description téara woAAd.” 1 It is on the W. bank of the 
Jordan, and this is confirmed by vy. 26. Cheyne would read 

' “ Jerusalem ” for ** Salim,” and finds Aenon in ’Ain Karim, 
which is near Jerusalem on the W. side.? But this is merely 
guess-work, 

Those who find allegory in Jn.’s place-names, interpret 
** Aenon near to Salim” as indicating ‘‘ fountains near to 

1Sir C. W, Wilson in Smith’s D.B.4, s.v, “ Aenon.” 
"See E.B., s.v. ‘ John the Baptist.” 
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peace,” the Baptist preparing for the higher purification by 
Christ the King of peace (Melchi-zedek).1 

24. This verse is a parenthetical comment of Jn. (see Introd., 
p. xxxiv), which indicates the time at which the events happened 
which he records (see p. cii). The Synoptists tell nothing of 
this ministry of Jesus in Judea, and Jn. is careful to remark 
that it was exercised in the earlier days of His public activity, 
before John the Baptist had been imprisoned. It is quite in 


‘his manner to assume that his readers know of the arrest of 


John and his martyrdom (cf. Introd., p. xciv). See also 
on 5. 

‘ui that has been mentioned in the Fourth Gospel up to this 
point seems to be precedent to the wonderful ministry in Galilee 
(Mk, 114-68}, which culminated in the choice of the Twelve 
(Mk, 3") and their subsequent mission (Mk. 6”), Indeed Mk. 
expressly says that all this was ‘‘ after John was delivered up ” 
(Mk. 14). When, therefore, Jn. speaks of the ‘‘ disciples ” 
who were with Jesus in this early ministry in Judxa, we cannot 
assume that the ‘‘ Twelve” are indicated, the presumption 
being the other way (see on 2* above), That episodes like 
those in c. 3 and the beginning of c. 4 are not recorded by Mk. 
may be due to the fact that Peter, upon whose reminiscences 
Mk, has largely based his narrative, was not present; while 
their appearance in the Fourth Gospel is explicable, if the 
authority behind it was one of the disciples who witnessed the 
ministry in Judeza and Samaria. He may have been John the 
son of Zebedee. . 

25, 26. éyévero ofv «th. ‘So there arose a questioning 
on the part of (é) John’s disciples with Jews about purifying,” 
s¢. about the purificatory baptisms which Jesus, as well as 
John, was encouraging.? The turn of the sentence (é«x) shows 
that it was the Baptist’s disciples who began the dispute; they 
were puzzled that Jesus, to whom John had pointed as One 
far superior to himself, should carry on a ministry, outwardly 
similar to John’s, and thus divert disciples from their own 
master, who was pre-eminently ‘‘the Baptist.” Naturally, 
they would cross-examine the Jews who flocked to Jesus’ 
ministry of baptism, and would ask them what was its special 
virtue. 

Finally, they came to John with their complaint, addressing 
him as their Rabbi (see on 18): ** He who was with thee on the 

1So Abbott, F.B., 1796. : ; 

* Abbott (Dia?. x. iii. 332) thinks that the dispute must have had 
Teference to the association of fasting with baptism. 
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other side of the Jordan (sc. at Bethany or Bethabara; cf. 1%), 
to whom thou hast borne witness (15%), behold (see on 1), He 
(oSros, perhaps implying hostility; cf. 6“) is baptizing and all 
are coming to Him.” ‘They were jealous and angry that what 
they counted their master’s prerogative should be invaded. 

{fmors does not occur again in the Gospels, but we find 
the word in 1 Tim. 6‘, suggesting meticulous dispute rather 
than legitimate and profitable inquiry. : 

The rec. reading ‘lovSaiwy (x*®@ fam. 13, the Latin vss., and 
Syr. cu.) seems preferable to "Iovdaiov (WABLNWT4S), which 
the R.V. has adopted. If the dispute were only with an 
individual Jew, we should expect ‘Iovdaéou twos. ; 

We have had the word xaGaptopds, of ritual or ceremonial 
purification, at 2¢ above. ; 

27, 28. Awexp. "lu, koiefwev. For the construction, see on 1%. 

John’s reply to his disciples’ outburst of jealousy was to 
remind them of a great principle of life: ‘‘ A man can receive 
nothing, except it have been given him from heaven.” As Paul 
says, ‘‘ What hast thou, that thou didst not receive ?” (1 Cor. 
4’). The same principle is enunciated, in different forms, 
Jn, 6% 19%, As to John’s baptism, it became a puzzle to the 
Jews whether it was ‘from heaven or of men” (Mk. 11%); 

‘John would certainly have claimed that his commission to 
baptize was ‘‘ from heaven,” but he could not go beyond its 
limitations. ‘' Ye yourselves,” he answers, ‘‘ are my witnesses 
that I said J am not the Christ (1% ™), but that J am sent 
before (35) Him (ancivou, sc. Jesus, whom you know that I 
acclaimed as the Christ).” 

After hapBdvew, L@ fam. 13 add dd’ éavrot. 

20. & Zxuv Thy vopdny vopplos erriv. This is the only refer- 
ence in Jn. to the representation of Christ as the Church’s 
Bridegroom, which has its origin in the mystic phraseology of 
the O.T. (see on 13%), Yahweh is described as the jealous 
husband of Israel (Ex. 34%, Deut. 311, Ps. 73%"), or as betrothed 

1 Bentley suggested that werd ‘Iovdalov was a corruption of wert rap 


‘Iqeot, a violent and unnecessary emendation, although Loisy seems to 
view it with favour. 
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to Israel (Hos. 21%), and we have the explicit statement, ‘‘ Thy 
Maker is thy husband: Yahweh of hosts is His Name” 
(Isa. 54°). The Rabbis held that Moses was the paranymph 
or “ friend of the bridegroom.” In the N.T. Christ is repre- 
sented as the Bridegroom, and the Church, the spiritual Israel, 
asthe Bride, The image appears in Paul (Eph. 5*4 and 2 Cor. 
11°; in the latter passage, Paul regarding himself as the 
paranymph), and also in the Apocalypse, where the New 
Jerusalem descends from heaven as a bride adorned for her 
husband, the Lamb (Rev. 197 217). This doctrine, according 
to the Synoptists, goes back to the teaching of Jesus Himself. 
The parables of the Marriage Feast and of the Ten Virgins 
(Mt. 221 251) imply as much; and, above all, there is the reply 
of Jesus to the question why His disciples did not practise 
fasting, while the disciples of John the Baptist did: ‘‘ Can the 
sons of the bridechamber fast, while the Bridegroom is with 
them?” (Mk, 21°), In this saying Jesus claims to be the 
mystical Bridegroom Himself, and thus answers those who 
would put Him on a level with John the Baptist. 

The answer of John in the present passage is similar. His 
disciples complain because his work is being invaded by Jesus; 
but he reminds them that while Jesus is the vupdtes, who 
naturally has the Bride for His own, he, John, is only & gides 
tod vupdiov, the Bridegroom’s friend, the paranymph, whose 
office it was to bring the Bride and the Bridegroom together. 
That being done, his task is accomplished. 

The shoshben, or wapavippws, was a well-recognised per- 
sonage in Judea (not in Galilee, and there is no mention of 
him in the account of the marriage at Cana), He stands 
expectant (6 évryxds; cf. 12"), and rejoices when he hears 
the voice of the bridegroom in converse with his bride (for 
4 Gur} rod yupdiov, cf. Jer. 7% 16°, Rev. 1825). 

Pua xatper does not occur again in Jn., but is found Isa. 
66", 1 Thess. 3%. It is not necessarily a Hebraism; cf. Plato, 
Sympos. 195 B, petyor puyi 76 pas 

4} xapa 4 epi wenAdyjperat. Cf. for the same phrase, 151. 

éuds is a favourite possessive pronoun with Jn., occurring 
40 times, as against one appearance in the Apocalypse (Rev. 2™), 
Cf. Intred., p. Ixvi. 

80. éxetvov Set adfdvew ath. Again (see on 3) we have dei, 
‘Sit kas to be.” The herald’s task is over when He who has 
been proclaimed is come. It was divinely ordered that John 
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the Baptist’s ministry should recede into the background, 
while that of Jesus drew ‘‘ all men” (v, 26) more and more, 
‘‘He must increase, while I must decrease,” is the final 
message of the Baptist. So Jesus had said, ‘‘ The least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than he” (Mt. 117). 


Jesus leaves Judaa for Galilee by way of Samaria IV. 1-4) 


IV. EL. & xdpws. This is read by ABCLT*W, but the 
Western reading (nD® fam. 1, with ad¢ef*/ Syr. cur.) is 
& Inaoits. It is plain that the text has been tampered with, 
The verse is clumsily expressed and seems to have been re- 
written, 6 xvptos having probably been inserted in the later 
draft to remove any ambiguity as to the subject of the sentence. 

It has been pointed out (on 1%) that His disciples were 
accustomed to address Jesus either as Rabés (Teacher) or as 
Mari (Lord). And in His absence, according to the Synoptists, 
they used both terms, either saying 6 d:Sdexados (as Jesus bade 
them do, Mk. 14) or 6 xvpis (Mk. 115), an Se a 
which He approved (Mk. 5"). InJn., Martha says 6 dddoxaros 
(11%); Mary Magdalene says 6 xvpios (20% 18), and so do the 
disciples (z0% 217). : : ; 

In direct narrative, when the evangelists are using their 
own words and not reporting the words of others, a distinction 
must be made, In Lk, (7! 10? 11® 1244 175 228), ** the Lord ” 
is often used by the evangelist. So in the Marcan Appendix 
(16% %) we have ‘‘ the Lord” twice. This also is the usage 
of the Gospel of Peter. But Mk. (followed by Mt.) never 
writes ‘‘the Lord,” but always ‘‘ Jesus.” The primitive 
narratives, that is, took the form ‘‘ Jesus said . . .,” “' Jesus 
did...” The form ‘ the Lord said ” is later, 

Now in the direct narrative of the Fourth Gospel we find 
** Jesus ” as in Mk., and not ‘‘ the Lord” as in Lk., with five 
exceptions which are instructive. In 4! 6% 113, & xipwos is 
the true reading; but these verses are all explanatory glosses, 
not from the hand of Jn., but written after the first draft of the 
story had been completed. In 20 211, where we have 6 xiptos, 
we are in the middle of the post-Resurrection narrative, and it 
is not unnatural that special reverence should be exhibited in 
writing of Him who had risen. ; 

Soon after the Resurrection, the title began to imply that 
larger and deeper meaning of 5 xvpios as the representative of 
nin’ which is frequent in Paul and is found in the Acts (2% 914), 


That “ Jesus is Lord ” (1 Cor. 128; cf. Phil. 2”) has become 
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the central thought of the Christian profession; but now the 
predicate means more than ‘“ Master,” for it expresses the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. Perhaps we may say that the 
passage from the lower to the higher sense begins with the 
citation of Ps, 1104 by the Master Himself (Mk. 12%), 

Thus the use by Jn. of the form of narrative in which the 
central figure is designated as ‘' Jesus’? (save in the ex- 
ceptional passages cited) rather than as “ the Lord,” illustrates 
weli the primitive characteristics which the Fourth Gospel 
exhibits, 

Probably some time had elapsed since Jesus had begun His 
ministry in Judea (cf. SiérpiBev, 3%); and it is possible 
that His departure was subsequent to John’s imprisonment 
(cf. 3"). The Pharisees (see on 1%) had begun to take notice 
of Him, being perhaps even more suspicious of Him than they 
had been of John (1%), because they had heard that (ar 
recttantis) ‘‘ Jesus is making more disciples than John 7’; 
and so He moved to another place (cf. 7! 10). At this stage 
He was anxious to avoid open collision with the Pharisees. It 
will be noticed that we have the ‘! making of disciples ” and 
*‘ baptizing ” associated closely thus early, long before the 
charge is said to have been given to the apostles pabyraicare 
+ « » Bawrifovres abros (Mt. 281%), 

The art, is omitted before "Iyoots whelovas pad. rout, con- 
trary to the general usage of Jn., who prefers to write 
6 Tyvots (see on 1"), We have the same omission at 4” 6%, 
and for the same reason as here, viz. that ére introduces the 
words which were actually spoken : the construction is not 
oblique, but that of én recitantis. 

2. If this verse is part of the original draft of the Gospel, 
it is a parenthetical comment or correction by Jn., and is quite 
in his manner (see on 2"), He wishes to prevent his readers 
from making any mistake; the Pharisees had heard that Jesus 
was baptizing disciples in large numbers, but Jn. pauses to 
explain that the report which reached them was inaccurate 
in so far as it suggested that Jesus baptized in person. And it 
may be that this correction of éBdrrfev in 3% (where see note) 
is well founded. 

But it is probable that the verse 4? is not from the hand of 
Jn.,1 but was added at a revision of the text, because of the 
idea that it would detract from the dignity of Jesus to perform 
the ministry of baptism, which even Paul was accustomed as a 

1 See Introd., p. xxxiii. 
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rule to leave to others. There are slight indications, too, that 
the szyZe of the verse is not Johannine. xatrorye does not 
occur elsewhere in the N.T., and Jn. is apt to use xaé where 
another would use xaéro: (see on 14), Again, "Iygods is not 
preceded by the def. article, as is the general usage of Jn. 
(see on 1). For of paQyrai adtoG, see on 2°. ; 

3. dbyxey thy “lovSaiav, ‘‘ He forsook Judewa.” dqinpr is 
an unusual word to use of leaving a lace, but cf. 16%. 

D@ fam. 13 with Latin texts read rv “ovdaiav yy (cf. 3%). 

nal dariOey wddw eis Thy Tadvhalav, ‘' He departed again 
into Galilee,” the first ministry in Galilee having been already 
described (148-212); see on 3%. We should not have ex- 
pected the aor. dwfAGev, as the journey is not yet completed, 
and the Samaritan episode comes next. But it is quite good 
Greek, eis meaning ‘‘ towards.” ‘‘ He left again for Galilee,” 
is the exact rendering. : 

addw is a favourite word with Jn., as with Mk. It is used 
of going Jack to a place, as it is here, 4% 6% ro rr? 1833. 8 
19%* 20, AB*LPA omit rdw, but ins. B2?CDLT*W® fam. 
13 with the O.L. and Old Syriac vss. 

4, te. 8¢ adrdv x7h., sc. ‘* He had to go through Samaria,” 
unless He wished to make a detour. Josephus mentions 
(Antt. xx. 6. 1) that it was the habit of the Galilzans going 
to Jerusalem to pass through Samaria, this being the direct 
route (cf. Lk. 9-5}, But apparently Jesus did not start 
from Jerusalem, but from Jericho (cf. 38); and the road that 
He took was probably the north-western road from thence 
to Ai and Bethel, where He would strike the great northern 
road used by caravans. 

ec. does not stand here for any Divine necessity, although 
Jn. often uses it thus (see on 24 34), 


Discourse at the well with the Samaritan woman (vv. 5-26) 


6. Xuydp. ‘“‘ Near to the plot of ground (yupiov; cf. Mt. 
26%) that Jacob gave to Joseph,” #.e. to the E. of Shechem 
(Gen. 331% 48%), the modern Wad/As. Some have thought 
that Sychar and Shechem are identical, but they have been 
distinguished since Eusebius. Sychar is probably to be 
identified with the village ’4skar (y having displaced x, a 
linguistic change which is also observable in the Arabic form 
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of Ascalon). ’Askar is situated about five furlongs N.E. of 
Jacob’s Well! 

E. A. Abbott finds Syckar in the root “avi, ‘t drunken- 
ness ”’; 2.¢, it is an opprobrious name for Shechem (cf. Isa. 284): 
this, he suggests, is suitable to the moral of the dialogue, which 
has to do with drinking? But there is no need to find such 
subtle and obscure allegory in a place-name. 

6. xexomeaxas. The verb is used again by Jn. only at 
v. 38. é8ounopia appears elsewhere in the N.T. only at 
2 Cor. 11%, 

éxabéfero, ‘“‘ He was seated ”; cf. 11% 201%. xaféfopat in 
the N.T. is always used in a durative sense. T* has the unique 
variant éxdéfioay, . 

edrws may mean ‘‘ just as He was,” sc. without waiting to 
select a place deliberately; but more probably it refers to 
xexomiaxws éx THs SSoropias, ‘‘ tired with His journey, He was 
seated by the well.” Cf. 1 Kings 2? for a somewhat similar 
use Of otrws. otrws is omitted here in some cursives and in 
Latin, Syriac, and Coptic vss. 

For xexomaxgs, see on 14 for Jn.’s emphasis on the true 
humanity of Jesus. He saw nothing in speaking of Jesus as 
‘* tired ” which was inconsistent with His oneness with Him 
of whom the prophet wrote, ‘‘ The Everlasting God, the Lord, 
fainteth not, neither is weary” (Isa. 40%). 

** Jacob’s Well”’3 is at a fork in the northern road to 
Samaria; one branch, the ancient caravan road, going N.E. to 
Scythopolis, the other going W. by Nabltis and thence N. to 
Engannim, The well is about 100 feet deep, and at the bottom 
the water collects, probably by infiltration. The double title 
anyy (v. 6) and gpéap (vv. 11, 12) is thus explicable. Why 
any one should have taken pains to sink a deep pit, when there 
is abundance of water both at Nablis and ‘Askar, we cannot 
tell; any more than we can explain why a woman should come 
half a mile from ’Askar to draw water which she could have 
got in the village. But, at any rate, the well is there, and 
probably has been there since the days of Jacob. In the 
absence of knowledge of the exact position of the woman’s 


ti » 


1See, for a full discussion of the site, G. A. Smith, Hist. Geogr. of 
Holy Land, ch. 18. 

2 BB. 1801. 

* For difficulties in the way of accepting the tradition that the well 
of Sychar was “ Jacob’s Well,” cf. Pal. Explor. Fund Quarterly State- 
ment, April 1910, p. 131. 
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house, it would be idle to speculate as to the motive which drew 
her to this, which was even then a sacred well, rather than to the 
* Ain at Askar. 

‘© Tt was about the sixth hour,” that is, about noon (see 
oni. 39), the natural time to rest while the sun was at its height. 
The account given by Josephus of Moses resting by a weil in 
Midian (Ex. 2") provides a striking parallel: xafeo@eis éxi 
twos ppéaros ék rod Kérov Kai THs Tadavrwpias jpépe peony Bpias 
obeys ob wéppu ris rédews (Anit, . xi. 1). As in the Gospel 
story, Moses was sitting by the well at midday, weary with 
his journey, when the women came to draw water for their 
flocks. No doubt, the usual time for this was in the evening, 
but there is no improbability in water being drawn sometimes 
at noon, as Josephus represents it, and as Jn. says that the 
woman came to do. 

7. ‘A woman of Samaria” (é tis Zapapiag: cf. 1). 
In later days she was commemorated as St. Photina, on 
March 20, 

For dvrhketv, the regular word for drawing water from a 
well, see on 2°-® above. 

8és por wetv. So X*B*C*DL; the rec. has mei. This is 
a common Greek constr.; cf, Xen. Cyrop. vir. i. 1, 79 8¢ Kupy 
+ + + WMpoojveyxay éuhayelv xai metv, and see v. 33. 

8. ol yap pabyral adrod «rd., ‘‘ For His disciples had gone 
into the city (se. Sychar, vv. 5, 39) to buy food.” Had they 
been with Him, they would have been the natural persons 
to draw water for their Master, and He would not have had 
need to ask of a stranger. Probably they carried with them 
an dvrAnpe, or skin-bucket, as part of their travelling equip- 
ment, in which water could be drawn. The woman notices 
that Jesus has no dvrAypa (v. 11). 

We do not know which of His disciples were with Jesus 
on this journey (see on 27), or how many there were. See 
further on v. 18. 

Syr. sin. places this clause in its chronological order after 
wyyp (v. 6), @ rearrangement of the text made for the sake of 
clearness;+ but the use of parenthesis is quite in Jn.’s style 
(see, ¢.g., 2°). 

tpodds, victuals, only here in pl. number. 

That the disciples should buy victuals in a Samaritan town 
shows that the barrier between Jew and Samaritan was not 
impassable. The rule as to food seems to have varied from 

1 See Introd., p. xxvii. 
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time to time, One Rabbinical precept is, ‘‘ Let no man eat 
the bread of the Cuthzans, for he that eateth their bread js as 
he that eateth swine’s flesh” (M. ShebAztth, viii. 10), and 
Samaritan wine was forbidden to a Jew. But, on the other 
hand, ‘‘the victuals of the Cutheans are permitted if not 
mixed with wine or vinegar” (Jerus, 44. Zar. y. 4), and their 
unleavened bread was allowed (Bab. X#dd@. 76a).1 There was 
continuous traffic of Jews through Samaria—from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Galilee—and it is unlikely, 
except at moments of intense theological excitement, that a 
hungry traveller would have scrupled to buy bread in a 
Samaritan village, or that a Samaritan villager would have 
scrupled to sell it. : 

9, Mas od “louSatos Sv «th. The Samaritan woman affects 
surprise—for her words are ironical—that a Jew should 
ask er for water. There was nothing strange in asking a 
woman for water, as it was women who generally drew it from 
the wells; cf. Gen. 241”, However bitter the feeling between 
Jew and Samaritan, we cannot suppose that a draught of cold 
water in the noontide heat would be likely to be refused by 
either to other. It was counted the mark of a wicked man 
“not to have given water to the weary to drink” (Job. 227); 
and the precept of kindness was universal: ‘‘ If thine enemy be 
thirsty, give him water to drink ” (Prov, 25%). Yet the woman 
makes her little gibe—half-jest, half-earnest—tecalling to Jesus 
the old feud between Jews and Samaritans. She recognised 
Jesus as a Jew, perhaps by His dress or perhaps by His manner 
of speech (cf. Mt. 267%). The narrative does not say explicitly 
that she granted the request of Jesus, Ads pot weiy, but the 
reader is intended to understand that she did so. 

The explanatory comment of ydp cuvypdvrat “lovSata 
Zapapetroas, “‘ for Jews do not treat familiarly with Samari- 
tans,” is omitted by x*D ade, but it must be retained with 
sABCLTPWN®, ovyxpicGa: does not occur again in N.T., 
but it appears in Ignat. Magn. 3, tty d& rpéwer yp ovyxpacOar 
TH pAuxia. tod ériexdrov, ‘' it becomes you not to presume upon 
the youth of your bishop,” to treat him with undue familiarity. 

If cvvxpévrat is translated ‘‘ have dealings with,” co-utuntur, 
the comment would not be accurate; for although Jews and 
Samaritans were intolerant of each other (cf. Lk. 9%, Jn. 8%), 
of necessity there was much business intercourse. As v. 8 

1 See, for these Talmudical references, D.C.G., s.v. ‘' Samaria.” 
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indicates, Jews could trade with Samaritans, as indeed they 
could do with heathen (cf. Neh. 13%). 

The comment is not that of the Samaritan woman, but of 
the evangelist, and is quite in his manner (cf. Introd., p. xxxiv). 

10. dexp, xai et. For the constr., see on 1, 

ai qBes The Bap. xth., ‘If thou knewest the gift of God”; 
cf. 8 Suped, a free gift, occurs in the Gospels adverbially 
(Mt. 10°), and is always used in the Acts and Epistles of a d#vine 
gift. It refers here to the ‘‘living water ’’ mentioned in the 
next sentence, #.¢. to the gift of the Holy Spirit (which dwped 
always indicates in the Acts). Some commentators have 
referred to 3/8, and have interpreted it of the gift which God 
gave of His Son, and the revelation of salvation through Him. 

rig éorw & Xéyuww oo. The woman had taken Him for 
a Jew. But He was no ordinary Jew, and if she had under- 
stood who He was, s4e would have been the suppliant (od ay 
imous adrév, ‘It is you who would have asked Hs), and 
Be would have granted her request (cf. Mt. 79; He would 
have given her “living water.” 

Zaxev dv go. Gwp fav, This saying was paradoxical in 
its form, like the saying with which the attention of Nico- 
demus was arrested (35). The woman did not understand it 
(vy. 11), nor could she have been expected to do so, But Jesus 
is here following the method by which He was accustomed 
to convey instruction to simple people who were willing to 
learn; and the discourse which follows may be particularly 
compared with 6%. The plan of these instructions, for which 
there are Synoptic parallels, has been discussed in the Intro- 
duction, p. cxi. 

fav. ‘* Living water” is water issuing from a spring 
or fountain, unlike the water in Jacob’s Well, which was due to 
percolation and rainfall,! being collected in a kind of cistern 
or pit (73 dpéap, v. 12). This was good water, but had not 
the virtues of ‘‘ running” or ‘‘ living’ water, such as was 
always preferred, especially for purposes of purification (Gen. 
26%, Ley. 145, Num. 191”). 

Water was full of symbolism to Eastern thought, and in 
the O.T. it is often symbolic of the Divine Wisdom which is 
the source of life. Thus ‘‘ the law of the wise” is sryyi wis 
(Prov. 1314; cf. Prov. 149%). The Son of Sirach declares that 
he that possesses the law shall obtain wisdom: ‘‘ with bread 
of understanding shall she feed him, and give him water of 

1 See D.C.G, ii, 40a, 
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wisdom to drink ” (Ecclus. 15°). Zechariah’s vision of hope 
is that *‘ living waters shall go out from Jerusalem ” (Zech. 148; 
cf, Ezek. 471, Joel 33%), ze. that in the glorious future the 
blessings of the Law shail be extended far and wide. The 
promise of Isaiah (12°) is ‘‘ with joy shall ye draw water out of 
the wells of salvation,” a passage specially parallel to the 
declaration of Christ here, 

“* Tf thou hadst known who it is that speaketh to thee, thou 
wouldest have asked Him, and He would have given thee living 
water.’ To appreciate the depth of this saying, it must be 
remembered that, according to the O.T., it is Yahweh Himself 
who is the Fountain of living waters (Ps. 36°, Jer. 218 178 cf. 
Cant. 415, where the mystic Bride is described as dpéap SSaros 
Z&vros). So also in the Apocalypse, the river of the Water of 
Life proceeds from the throne of God and of the Lamb (Rev. 
221; cf. Rev, 71”), Thus the statement of Jesus to the Woman 
of Samaria that, had He been asked, He would have given 
her living water, implies His claim to be One with the Lord of 
the O.T. prophets, who is alone the Source and Spring of the 
living waters which refresh the soul and assuage the spiritual 
thirst of men. See further on v. 14. 

Note that Jesus does not call Himself the Living Water, 
although He calls Himself the Living Bread (6"). It is from 
Him that the Living Water proceeds, for this is the symbol of 
the Spirit which He was to send (7%). 

, There is no exact parallel in Philo to this doctrine of the 
Living Water which flows from the Word, although the similar 
idea expounded by St. Paul (1 Cor. 104) of the mystical meaning 
of the Rock in the Desert from which water flowed forth for the 
refreshment of Israel is found in Leg. Alleg. ii. ax:  yip 
axpdropos érpa % copia tot Got gor, Hv expay xal wpwrlorny 
erener dd tiv Eavrod duvdpewy, &€ Hy worile ras pidobéous yruyds. 

In the Messianic forecast of Isa. 35? one of the promised 
blessings was cis rv Supdeay yhv myy) Baros, and at v. 26 
below (where see note) Jesus is represented as declaring that 
He was Messiah. See on 9! for a quotation of this Messianic 
passage by Justin Martyr. 

11. xdpee. She is impressed by the Speaker, and so 
addresses Him now (cf. vv. 15-19) in terms of respect (see on 
1%), How could He provide spring water, or water of any 
kind, without a bucket (dvrAnua ; cf. v. 8) ? 

For $péap and its depth, see on v. 6. The broken constr. 
otre . . . xai is found only once again in N.T., at 3 Jn.2%, 
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dyer adrG 4 yoy. B, with the Coptic Q and Syr. sin., 
ites 4 yuvy;_ but ins. xwACDLT WO. : 

12. It could not be from the well, that Jesus would provide 
living water. Whence then could He get it? Even Jacob 
got water for himself and his household from this well. Was 
the Speaker greater than Jacob, who had to draw the water 
from the well like any one else ? 

d od peiler et rod marpds Fpav “land 5 See 6! and ef. the 
similar question put by the Jews (858), ‘* Art thou greater than 
our father Abraham ? ” 

“Our father Jacob.” The Samaritans claimed descent 
from Joseph, through Ephraim and Manasseh (Josephus, 
Antt. xi. 8, 6). 

$s EBoney Apiv td ¢péap. Field compares Pausan. iii. 25. 3: 
Zor. St ev TH Lvpptxe dptap &v tH dyop%, Solves 8€ oduct tov 
BiAqvor vopifovsr. 

6péupa is a word occurring nowhere else in the Greek Bible. 
va Opéupora means “‘cattle,” a usage of which Wetstein gives 
many instances; etymologically, it might include also Jacob’s 
servants or retainers, all who were fed by him. 

18, 14. Jesus explains to the puzzled woman that He does 
not speak of ordinary spring water. Those who drink of it will 
thirst again ; but the Living Water satisfies eternally (0d ph 
Bupjoe, ig Tav aléva: cf. 6%). The parallels between this 
discourse and that of 6%t- have been exhibited in the Introduc- 
tion, p. cxi. 

14. ‘It shall become in him a fountain of water springing 
up unto eternal life.” Inv. 10 the thought is of God as the 
Eternal Fountain; but it was also a Hebrew thought that the 
man who has assimilated the Divine Wisdom becomes himself, 
as it were, a fountain from which streams of the water of life 
proceed. Thus the promise of Isa. 5841 is, ‘ Thou shalt be 
like a spring of water, whose waters fail not.” Schoettgen 
quotes an apposite saying from the Talmud: ‘' Quando homo 
se convertit ad dominum suum, tanquam fons aquis uiuis 
impletur, et fluenta eius egrediuntur ad omnis generis homines 
et ad omnes tribus.” And similarly Wetstein quotes from 
Tanchuma, f.17. 1: ‘Unde Abrahamus didicit legem? R. 
Simeon filius Jochai dixit: bini renes cius tanquam binae 
lagenae aquarum factae sunt, ex quibus lex promanavit.” 
See on 7® below. 

The passage in Ecclus. 24%! about the Divine Wisdom 
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presents some parallels to these thoughts. The stream of the 
waters of Wisdom comes originally from God: ‘‘ Her thoughts 
are filled from the sea, and her counsels from the great deep ” 
(v. 29). Of the wise man increasing in wisdom it may be 
said, ‘‘ My stream became a river, and my river became a sea Me 
(v. 31); these waters of Wisdom lose themselves at last in the 
same eternal Ocean whence they sprang. Cf. Ps. 36° mapa 
gol ryy} Luis. The water of life is, as Jesus says here, my} 
Taros dddoudvou eis Loy atdviov, leaping forth to eternal life. 
C. Wesley puts it all in familiar words: 
“Thou of life the Fountain art, 
Freely let me take of Thee ; 
Spring Thou up within my heart, 

Rise to ail eternity.” 

The verb dAAopa does not seem to be applied elsewhere 
to the action of water. But water in this passage is symbolic of 
the Spirit (cf. 76); and ‘‘ dAAopar or épddAAopae in LXX is 
applied to the action of a ‘ spirit of God,’ forcing its way or 
falling violently on Samson, Saul, and David.”1 It may be, 
therefore, as E. A. Abbott has suggested, that dddoxéveu is 
used here with special reference to the action of the Holy Spirit, 
vehement like that of rushing waters. If that be so, els fui 
aidviov expresses the purpose of this spiritual torrent of grace; 
it is ‘‘ with a view to eternal life.” 

There seems to be a reminiscence of this passage in Ignatius, 
Rom. 7, Bwp St fav Kai Aadrodvt év poi, where Lightfoot 
supposes the MS. reading to be a corruption of véwp 3 Zéy Kai 
&ddSuevov. It is possible that there is also a trace of it in 
Justin (7rypA. 69). Commenting on Isa. 35” he says: wyyi 
Baros LOvros wap Geod . . . dvéBdvow (2.e. has gushed forth) 
obros 6 Xpurrés. Cf. also Zryph. 114, and see on 7°. 

Verses 10 and 14 are quoted explicitly in Prstis Sophia,c.141. 

In one important particular, at least, the promise of Jesus 
about the Living Water transcends what is said about the 
Water of Wisdom by the Son of Sirach. ‘‘ They that drink 
me shall yet be thirsty’ are the words of Ecclus. 24%; the 
spiritual thirst is insatiable, so far as the Hebrew sage knew. 
But Jesus said: ‘* Whosoever shall drink of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst ” (cf. 6%). To him who has 
appropriated the revelation of God in Christ, there is no sense of 
imperfection in the Divine gift, no dissatisfaction with it as 
insufficient. The Living Water is always quickening, always 

1 Abbott, Diat. 2315; cf. Judg. 14! 1534, 1 Sam, ro! 164%, 
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flowing in correspondence with human need. As Bengel puts 
it: ‘* ubi sitis occurrit, hominis non aquae defectus est.” The 
promise of Jesus is that those who ‘‘ thirst after righteousness 
shall be filled ” (yoprae@ycovra:, Mt. 5°). 

With éx ro datos 05 éyd Sdow adré cf. 6 dpros by dy Sdcw 
of 6. xDT°WN, with the Lat. and Syr. vss. generally, 
insert éyé before the second dic; but om. ABCLTA®. 

eis rév aldva, ‘‘ for ever.’’ This is a common phrase in the 
LXX and occurs elsewhere in the N.T.; but it is especially 
frequent in Jn. (65+ 68 98. 62. 88 788 7126 y2%4 798 y416 yy Jr. gl? 
2 Jn.%). 

The phrase cis Swhv atdvoy first appears in 4 Macc. 15%, 
where a mother prefers to the temporal safety of her sons riv 
eioéBaav ... tiv odlouveay els aldviov funy xara Oedv. It 
appears again in Jn. 4% 67 12%, Rom. 574, 1 Tim. 118, and 
Jude”!, and in each case the reference is to the future life, the 
life after death (see note on 3)). 

; 15. déyer wpds adtéy. For the constr., see on 2°. For xdpue, 
cf. v. 11. 

Bog pow Tedto rh TBwp. Cf. 6° dbs auiv tov dprov rodrov. 
The woman did not understand Jesus’ words about the Water 
which assuages thirst for ever; and her reply is a puzzled 
request: ‘‘ Give me this water, that I may not be thirsty, and 
need not come hither continually to draw from the well.” She 
speaks half in irony; for she does not believe in any my} 
Ddaros such as Jesus had incomprehensibly spoken of as being 
“tin”? the recipient of His gift. 

The rec. text has €pywpa: with ACDWTA®; but x*B 
support Siépxepar. As Field points out, didpywpar may have 
arisen from a mistake in transcribing mHAcepywmai; but in 
any case the prep. &d does not add special force to the verb 
here (cf. Lk. 24). 
oe pi Supd wrk. For tva with the pres. subj., cf. 6, 1 Jn. 18 
16. The exact bearing of the words of Jesus, ‘' Go, call 
thy husband, and come hither,” is not easy to determine. Per- 
haps the woman was going off, after her last retort, and Jesus 
bade her come back again with her ‘‘ husband,” as He wished 
to carry on His ministry at Sychar (v. 39). He had observed 
her intelligence, and He knew her need. Another interpreta- 
tion of the words is that Jesus wished, by mentioning her 
*' husband,” to recall her to a sense of her sad condition, that 
thus the way might be opened for a fuller presentation to her 
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of His message. We cannot in any case assume that more 
than a fragment of the conversation has been preserved, and 
much that was said is, no doubt, omitted in the narrative of 
Jn. (see on v. 18). 

For the verb indyew, see on 16’; and for the aor. imper. 
davngov, see on 25. 

17. nal elvev, So x°ADLNTA®, but BCW Syr. sin, and 
Syr. cur. add airg, 

The woman, by this time, feels that she is in the presence of 
One to whom she cannot lie, and she confesses, ‘‘I have no 
husband.” Jesus gently shows her that He knows all about 
that, and about her past. ‘‘ You had five husbands, and he 
whom thou hast now is not thy husband.” Jn. frequently lays 
stress on the power which Jesus had of reading men’s hearts 
(cf. 18, 2% 25), If the report of His words here is precise, He 
showed more than natural insight, and this the evangelist 
evidently means to suggest. But (see on v. 18) we have to 
remember that the record of this conversation probably depends 
on the subsequent report of the woman (v. 27), and in regard 
to some details she may have confused what her own guilty 
conscience told her with what Jesus saw in her face. On the 
other hand, to have had five husbands in succession would be 
an unusual experience, and the woman may have been notorious 
for the number of her marriages. But there is no hint in the 
narrative that Jesus had heard of her before, although there is 
nothing to exclude this possibility. 

18, névre dvBpos. It is remarkable that Heracleon (accord- 
ing to Origen) read 2 dvSpas, a reading unknown elsewhere. 
Origen, himself, finds allegory in the number five, and says 
that it refers to the fact that the Samaritans only recognised 
as canonical the five books of Moses.4 

For ands, 8 has dAnbas. 

Upon the words wévre yap dvBpas goxes «th. has been 
built a theory that the narrative of the Samaritan woman at 
the well is an allegory from beginning to end, and that the 
woman is a symbol of the Samaritan people, It is recorded 
(2 Kings 17%*) that the King of Assyria brought colonists from 
Babylon, Cuthah, Avva, Hamath, and Sepharvaim, and planted 
them in Samaria; and that each set of colonists brought with 
them the cult of their former national deities, who were wor- 

1Comm. in Ju. (ed, Brooke), ii, 277. 
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shipped side by side with Yahweh. Here then are the five 
‘husbands ” of the Samaritan woman, while the husband who 
was ‘‘ not a husband ” stands for the spurious cult of Yahweh, 
which to the Jews was little better than heathenism.! But this 
ingenious interpretation will not bear analysis. It appears 
from the narrative in 2 Kings 17% *! that not five, but seven, 
strange deities were introduced into Samaria from Assyria.* 
Further, these were not the objects of worship in succession, 
but simultaneously, so that the supposed analogy to the suc- 
cessive husbands of the Samaritan woman breaks down. Again, 
the allegory would imply that the heathen deities had been the 
legitimate gods of Samaria, while Yahweh whom she came to 
worship was not a true ‘‘ husband ” at all, and that therefore 
Samaria’s relation to Yahweh was that of an illegitimate and 
shameful sort, shame equally resting on her and Him who was 
not her ‘‘ husband.” No Christian writer of the first century, 
or of any century, would have ventured to construct an allegory 
so blasphemous when its implications are examined, This 
fancy may safely be rejected. 

Another suggestion is that ‘' he whom thou hast is not 
thy husband” alludes to Simon Magus, who had a great 
influence in Samaria (Acts 8°74), 

But the simplest interpretation is the best. The narrative 
is a genuine reminiscence of an incident that actually happened, 
recorded many years after the event, and probably—so far as 
the words of the conversation are concerned—with much 
freedom. That Jesus expressed Himself so tersely and even 
enigmatically, to an ignorant woman, as the deep saying of 
v. 14 would suggest, without explainmg what He said more 
fully, is improbable. On the other hand, the vividness and 
simplicity of the story have the note of actuality. The narra- 
tive brings out clearly the main features of the interview be- 
tween Jesus and the woman, and it is easy to follow the general 
lines of their conversation. 

When the woman got back to her friends (v. 29) she re- 
ported in eager haste what her experience had been, and told 
them what Jesus had said to her. She may have exaggerated 
or confused words here and there, but that the incident became 
known to any one was probably due to her own talk about it. 
Jesus seems to have been alone with her (v. 27), but this is not 
certain. If we could suppose that one of the disciples remained 
with his Master at the well, while the others went into Sychar 
to make their purchases (which would a grior7 be probable), 
then we should be able to refer the report of the conversation 

1So Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity, iv. 30. 

* Nevertheless, Josephus (Ait, ix. 14. 3) counts them as five, 
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to the disciple’s recollection, as well as to the woman’s account 
of it. And that the disciple who remained with his Master is 
not mentioned by the evangelist would not surprise us if he 
were John the son of Zebedee, who is kept so much out of sight 
in the Fourth Gospel, while at the same time his reminiscences 
are behind large parts of it. But this only can be affirmed with 
certainty, that the woman told the story to her fellow-villagers, 
and with such emphasis that many of them ‘‘ believed on” 
Jesus, so that He (and no doubt His disciples) stayed at Sychar 
for two days (v. 40). All the disciples who were present (see 
on v. 8) must have become thoroughly familiar with her report. 

10. For xépie, see v. 11, and for the shades of meaning of 
Gewpety see on 2%, 

xvpie, BewpS xrh., ‘‘ Sir, I perceive,” se. from what you 
have said, ‘‘that you are a prophet” (cf. g!?, Lk. 736, ‘ta 
prophet ” not ‘' ske prophet”). A prophet was one who had 
special powers of insight, as weil as of foresight. Cf. Lk. 7°, 
where the Pharisee objects that if Jesus were really a prophet 
He would have known that the woman with the cruse of oint- 
ment was a sinner, The Samaritan woman was astonished at 
the knowledge of her personal history which Jesus displayed, 
and, by her reply, she virtually confesses that it is with her 
even as He had said. 

20. The woman diverts the conversation to another subject, 
and proceeds to raise a theological difficulty, either to evade the 
personal issue, or because she was honestly anxious to learn 
what a prophet with such wonderful insight woud say about 
the standing controversy between Jews and Samaritans. 
Probably both motives affected her. 

ol marépes fpay xh, ‘Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain,” #,e. Mount Gerizim, at the foot of which Jacob’s 
Well is situated. Abraham (Gen. 127) and Jacob (Gen. 33”) 
had set up altars at Shechem; and the Samaritan Pentateuch 
at Deut. 27* recorded the setting up cf an altar in Mount 
Gerizim (the true reading being Mount Ebal); cf. also Deut. 
x1 272, After the Return from the Babylonian Captivity, 
the Jews and Samaritans parted company, and a temple was 
erected on Mount Gerizim about 4oo B.c, It was destroyed 
by John Hyrcanus about 129 B.c.; but the odswon theologicum 
grew more bitter thereafter, and in the first century the hatred 
between Jew and Samaritan was ready to break out at any 
moment. 

ai dyeis éyere xtd., “Sand you (¢.e. the Jews) say that 
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in Jerusalem is the place where one ought to worship.” 4 rémos 
is ‘‘ the place (Deut. 125) which the Lord your God shall choose 
. . . to put His Name there ” (cf. Deut 16? 26%), but the name 
of the place is not given in the Books of the Law, and the 
Samaritans recognised no later Scriptures (as they deemed 
them). Thus such passages as 2 Chron, 6° 71%, Ps. 78%, to 
which Jews appealed as justifying their claim for Jerusalem 
as the appointed religious centre, were not recognised as 
authoritative by Samaritans. For rémos as indicating the 
Temple, see r1®, : : 

J. Lightfoot + illustrates this passage by the following from 
Bereshith Rabba, § 32: ‘*R. Jochanan going to Jerusalem 
to pray, passed by Mount Gerizim, A certain Samaritan, 
seeing him, asked him, ‘Whither goest thou?’ ‘Iam,’ saith 
he ‘ going to Jerusalem to pray.’ To whom the Samaritan, 
‘ Were it not better for thee to pray in this holy mountain than 
in that cursed house’?” Cf. Lk. go and Jn. 8%. 

The verb mpooxuvety is used absolutely here and at 12%; 
it may be followed either by a dative, 421. 99 9% (as always in 
Mk. and Paul), or by an accusative, 42% 28 (as in Lk. 245), It is 
noteworthy that in the Apocalypse, where it occurs 25 times, 
there is the same variety of construction asin Jn. Cf. Rev. 534 
for the same absolute use as here.2 The word always stands 
in Jn. for divine worship, while elsewhere it sometimes signifies 
no more than respect (cf. Mt. 18% and perhaps Mt. 8%). 

21, wiorevé por, ydvar, is read by NBC*LW; the rec. has 
yivu, rictevody nor (ADNTA®). 

miorevé pot, a unique phrase in the Greek Bible, calls 
attention to the fact that what follows is deliberately said: the 
more usual dui dy does not occur in this chapter (see on 
x15), In a monastic Rule formerly ascribed to St. Benedict 
it was laid down that no stronger form of asseveration than 
this is to be used: ‘‘iuramentum aliud nemo proferat, nisi 
Crede mthi, sicut in euangeliis legimus dominum Samaritanae 
affirmasse, aut Cerfe aut Sane,’’? 

yvar; see on 24. 

épyerac Spo, ‘‘an hour is coming”: so v. 23, 5% % 

1 Hore Hebr. iii. 279. 

2 Abbott (Diat. 1647 ff.) distinguishes xpocxurety with dat. a3 a 
Jewish constr. meaning “ to prostrate oneself,” from mporx. followed by 
acc. as a Greek constr. indicating a more spiritual form of ' worship.” 
But this is not really involved. 

*From the document called Ordo quatiter (Migne, P.L. Ixvi. 938), 
an eighth-century supplement to the Benedictine Rule. 
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167-32, That the phrase occurs 7 times exactly is noted 
by Abbott (Drar. 2625). 

It is not 4 dpa, for the thought of the inevitableness of the 
predestined hour (see on 24) is not present here; cf, Lk. 1722, 

oUre . . . odve 2. ., ‘‘ not (only) in Gerizim and not 
(only) in Jerusalem.” These ancient rivalries will disappear 
when the spirituality of true religion is fully realised. The 
prophets had already taken this wide view. ‘‘ Men shail 
worship Yahweh, every one from his place,” was the vision of 
Zephaniah (21): ‘‘ in every place incense is offered unto my 
Name, and a pure offering,” was Malachi’s forecast (14), 
The words ascribed to Jesus here are in entire harmony with 
His saying about the destruction of the Temple, and its replace- 
ment by the spiritual temple of believers (see on 2¥9). Cf. 
Acts 7 174. 25, 

“The Father,” not as contrasted with ‘the Son” (see 
3™), but as the Father of all men. ‘The Samaritan woman had 
referred to ‘‘our father Jacob,” and ‘our fathers (who) 
worshipped ” in Gerizim (vy. 12, 20); but pride of ancestry 
is to be replaced by the thought of the universal Fatherhood 
of God, when questions pertaining to worship are being 
answered, 

6 waryp is a very frequent designation of God in Jn.; but 
it nearly always occurs in connexion with the thought of the 
Sonship of Christ. Here, however, it is rather *‘ the Universal 
Father”; perhaps we may compare 8” 16% (see on 627). 

22, This verse is an assertion of the superiority of the Jewish 
religion to the Samaritan, not based on any difference as to the 
place of worship, but rather on the difference as to their know- 
ledge of the Odject of worship. ‘‘ Ye,” z.e. the Samaritans, 
‘* worship that which ye know not”? (cf. #v Sueis obk oldare in 
v. 32). They accepted Yahweh for the true God, indeed, but 
they knew little about Him. By refusing to recognise the 
writings of the prophets and psalmists they had shut themselves 
off from all revelation of God except that which was contained 
in the Law. The Athenian inscription ‘Ayrdorw de¢ quoted in 
Acts 17" provides no parallel to the ignorance of the Samaritans, 
The Samaritans knew, as the Athenians professedly did not 
know, the Name of the God to whom they erected their altar 
on Mount Gerizim; but their ignorance was an ignorance of 
His character and purposes. 

“We,” on the other hand, #.e. the Jews, “‘ worship that 
which we know ” (but cf. 7%), the same God as the God of the 
Samanitans, but known to Jews as He was not known to 
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xvvotper 6 oldaper, dre j owrypia éx td “lovdaiwy éoriv' 23. GAD 
Samaritans; cf. Ps. 147!% 1 The Jews were the chosen 
people, ‘‘ whose is the adoption and the glory and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the service (of God), and the 
promises” (Rom. 9*). Paul’s enumeration of their preroga- 
tives is not more emphatic than the calm statement, ‘‘ We 
worship that which we know.” The woman of Samaria is 
not permitted to suppose that the Speaker believes the Samari- 
tan religion to be as good as the Jewish, although He tells her 
that in the future their poor rivalries as to their respective 
sanctuaries wilt be disregarded as of no consequence. He 
gives the reason why the Jewish religion is, and must be, 
superior: 4 owrypia & trav "lovdaiwy éoriv. 

4 owrmpia, ‘‘ tke salvation,” the Messianic deliverance (see 
on 3%”), was the central thought of Jewish national expectation 
(cf. Lk. 1-7. 7, Acts 134%). It was to come from the tribe 
of Judah, é« ray “lou8aiwy, as distinct from the other tribes; 
ef. Gen. 49" (a passage which Samaritans accepted as canonical, 
although they do not seem to have taken it as Messianic), 
Isa. 59% (quoted Rom. 11%). Later Judaism held firmly to 
this conviction of Jewish prerogative. Cf. Zest. of XZZ. Patr., 
Dan. v. 10, ‘‘ There shall arise unto you from the tribe of 
[Judah and] Levi the salvation of Yahweh”; see also Gad 
viii. 1, Naph. viii. z). See further for curijp, cwrypia, on 4%, 
Here the point is that the Messianic deliverance was to be éx 
trav “lovdaiwy. For the constr. elvac éx . . . cf, 14 7%. 58 zol8, 
and for ‘‘ the Jews ” in the Fourth Gospel, see on 1, 

The force of fets must be observed: ‘‘ We worship that 
which we know.” Jesus, here, definitely associates Himself 
with the Jews; HetsaJew. Their Godis HisGod. Nowhere 
in the Gospels is there another passage so emphatic as this, in 
its assertion of the common nationality of Jesus and the Jews 
who rejected Him; cf. Mt. 15%. Here He associates Himself 
with Jews in a common worship. The plural ofSaue in 3% 
(see note) is not a true parallel to this. See on 157, 

. In this verse are expressed the worthiness of Jewish worship 
and the supreme privilege of the Jewish race; but in v. 23 we 
have on the other hand the simplicity of the ideal worship of 
God and the catholicity of true religion. Both aspects are 
included in the Fourth Gospel. The evangelist is not forgetful 
of the debt which Christianity owes to Judaism, while he views 
Christianity su specte @ternziai’s as for all men and for all time. 

23, 24. The repetition of rods wpocxuvodvras seems to have 
misled scribes and translators, so that there are a good many 

1Cf., however, 8%, 
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minor variants, but none calling for special notice. Syr. cur. 
exhibits extraordinary confusion here, for in it v. 24 runs as 
follows: ‘‘ For God is a Spirit, and those that worship Him 
in spirit, and to worship for them it behoves, even those that 
in spirit and in truth worship Him.” ? 

23. gpxerat dpa, repeated from v. 21 (where see note), the 
theme of that verse, which has been temporarily abandoned 
in v. 22, being resumed. It is a question whether kat viv éovir, 
both here and at 5%, should not be treated as an editorial 
comment on the words of Jesus, But probably the words 
‘‘and now is” are appended to ‘‘an hour is coming,” to 
obviate any misunderstanding. Jesus has told the Samaritan 
woman that the old rivalries as to sanctuary are passing away, 
and that in the future ‘‘ the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth.” But that is not confined to the 
future; it may be equally asserted of the present, that true 
worshippers worship thus. See on 5*. 

For the word ddnfwos, ‘* genuine,” see on 1% Here at 
GhyOivot mposkuyytai is equivalent to ‘‘the genuine wor- 
shippers’: at whatever altar they worship, they worship é 
mredpon Kal ddndeia, 

The wvetdpo ts the highest in man, for it associates him with 
God who ¢s Spirit. In so far as a man walks xaré wvetjaa, does 
he realise the dignity of his being (cf. Rom. 8°). To worship 
év mveduan is, then, to worship in harmony with the Divine 
Spirit, and so to worship in truth (cf. 16% ré avetpa rijs 
dAnbcias). This is a general statement, and we must not 
bring in here thoughts which are peculiar to Christian doctrine, 
because of that fuller revelation of God which was granted in 
the Incarnation. Indeed, Philo has a passage precisely 
parallel: yrjrcor [Ocpametac] 88 cicty at Yuyis dy Kal povqv 
Ovelay pepovoys, ddxjGaav, sc. ‘* Genuine religious services are 
those of a soul offering the plain and only sacrifice, viz. truth ” 
(guod, det. pot. insid. 7). Cf. Ps. 14534. 

xal ydp only occurs again in Jn. at 4; it seems to mean 
‘ for indeed ” (but cf. Abbott, Diat, 2167). 

6 warjp, the Universal Father; see on v. 21. 

fyret, “seeks.” It is not only that the true worshippers 
are accepted of God, but that He seeks for such. The approach 

See Burkitt, Evangelion da Mepharreshé, ii. 219, and cf. Rendel 


Harris, Cod. Beza, p. 246, who would trace the error to the Western 
colometry of D. 
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of man to God is not initiated by man; the first movement of 
love is on the side of God, This is the constant teaching of 
Jn.; cf. 1 Jn. 42°, and Jn. 3* 64 1536, It is a phase of that 
doctrine of pre-destination which underlies the Fourth Gospel; 
see note on 34, The prff of the Spirit is a necessary pre- 
liminary to spiritual worship. 

24. mvebuc & eds. The spirituality of God was an essential 
tenet of Judaism (cf. 1 Kings 8, Isa. 31°), although all its 
implications were not recognised. It was a tenet common to 
Jews and Samaritans, but it is here for the first time put into 
three words, and its bearing on the nature of worship drawn out. 
The similar phrases 5 @eds pas éoriv, 6 Geis dyday éoriv (1 Jn. 
15 4°), show that we must render ‘* God is Spirit,” not ‘‘ God is 
aspirit.” Itis the Essential Being, rather than the Personality, 
of God which is in question. 

The consequence of this, as regards worship, is repeated 
from v, 23. For true worship there must be affinity between 
the Worshipped and the worshipper. 

ey mvedpare wai ddnéeia, * has the aberrant reading & 
avetpar: ddhyGelas (from 1427), 

or the repetition of the phrase ‘‘ worship in spirit and 
in truth” from v. 23, see on 3! above. Such refrains or 
repetitions are a special feature of Johannine style. 

25, Little is known about the Messianic doctrine of the 
Samaritans, but that they cherished Messianic hopes, although 
less clearly than the Jews did, is known from other sources. 
Josephus (4##. xviit. iv. 1) tells of a rising in Samaria, quelled 
by Pilate, which was evidently due to a kind of fanaticism, 
similar to that of Simon Magus in the same district (Acts 8°) 
who gave himself out to be ‘* some great one.””"2_ The Samari- 
tan woman thought of Messiah as a prophet, like the prophet 
foretold in Deut. 18% (cf. v. 29 below). This was common 
to Jew and Samaritan, that Messiah was to be a Revealer of 
new truths about God and man: draw E\Oy exeivos, dvayyedel 
(cf. 161%) piv amavra. Thus in the Stozltudes of Enoch 
(xlvi. 3) there is a description of the Son of Man ‘‘ who reveals 
all the treasures of that which is hidden, because the God of 
spirits hath chosen Him.” 

ofa. N°L fam. 13 have ofdaper. 

The Samaritan woman had already confessed that Jesus 
was ‘‘a prophet ” (v. 19); but now she begins to wonder if He 

1 CE, Justin, A pol. i. 53, for a vague statement of Samaritan doctrine 
a3 to Messiah, similar to Jewish belief. 
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may not be more. ‘I know,” she says it wistfully, 
‘‘that Messiah is coming; when He comes, {He will declare 
ali things to us.” Her words are almost a query; they in- 
vite a further declaration on the part of Jesus, which He gives 
forthwith. 

Messiah is here without the article, and the title may have 
been used as a kind of proper name. At x! (where see note) 
it has the article, and there as here is explained by Jn. for 
his Greek readers (cf. 1™). & deydpevos is not “which is 
interpreted ” (8 éorw pebepunvevdpevov, 1), but is equivalent 
to ‘which is commonly called,” Xpierés being used like a 
proper name by the time that the Fourth Gospel was written, 
See, for a similar usage, 111° and cf, 53, 

26. Jesus declares Himself. ‘*I who am talking to you 
(Aediv) am He.” So, to the blind man whose sight had been 
restored, He said 6 Aaddv perd god éxeivés dor (9%). The 
usage of the phrase éyd eiut in Jn. has been discussed in the 
Introduction, p. cxx; and it is probable that this is one of the 
cases where, although the predicate is not expressed, itis implied 
in the context: ‘‘ I that talk to you am the Christ.” See on 
v. 10, 

Nevertheless, the phrase éyé eips atrés 6 AaAGv is placed 
in the mouth of Yahweh at Isa. 52°, and it may be that Jn. here 
intends éy:d eiy: to indicate the style of Deity, as at other points 
(see Introd., p. cxxi). Cf. esp. 85. 

eiut, 6 addy oo, then, if not an assertion of the 
Specker's Divinity, is at any rate an assertion of His Messiah- 
ship. That it should have been made so early in His public 
ministry is not in accordance with what we should gather from 
the Synoptists. Perhaps Jn. has antedated this momentous 
declaration; or perhaps it was actually made on this occasion, 
although unheard or unnoticed by Peter, who may not have 
been present with Jesus on His journey through Samaria 
(see on v. 8 above). . . 


The disciples wonder (v. 27) 


27. ént ror «zh., ‘upon this came His disciples,” #.e, 
at this point in the story. ézi ror is not used elsewhere in 
the N.T. in this sense, but the reading is well attested, only 
x*D having é rotrw. 

@atpofor, ‘‘ began to wonder” or ‘‘ kept wondering.” 
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pera yuvatnds ehdrer’ obdels pévroe leer Ti yreis } tl AaAeis per’ 
airys ; 

28, "Adixey ow ri SSplay abrijs q yur} cal drip ds riv 
wédty, kal A€yee rots dvOpdrors ag. Acire iSere avOpwrov bs elrév 
poe mdyra, & érotnoa' pyri obrds tot 6 Xpitds; 30. efyAfov é 
Tis wodews Kat Apxovro pas abrév. 


This is the true reading (WABCDW®) as against the rec, 
eavpacay. . 

To talk with a woman in a public place was not consonant 
with the grave dignity of a Rabbi; Lightfoot quotes the 
Rabbinical precept, ‘‘ Let no one talk with a woman in the 
street, no, not with his own wife.” 1 

Yet the disciples had learnt by this time that Jesus had good 
reason for what He did, and they did not venture to expostulate. 
They did not ask the woman Ti {ytets; ‘‘ What do you 
want?” nor did they ask Jesus Ti AoAets pet” adris; “f Why 
are you talking with her?’’ That they did sof ask these 
questions, which they were tempted to ask, is the reminiscence 
of some one who was of the company. For pévra, see on 124%, 


The Samaritan woman tells her friends about Jesus 
(vv. 28-30) 


28. The woman was so much impressed that she went off 
to tell her friends in Sychar. She left her waterpot, or dpa, 
which was a large, heavy vessel (cf. 2°), behind her, as she 
intended to return speedily. Probably it had not yet been 
filled, as she had been engrossed with the conversation (cf. v. 7), 
and it was useless to carry it backwards and forwards. 

29, During the heat of the day, the men of the village were 
not working in the fields, and so she found them readily. In 
her excitement, she uses the exaggerated language of an un- 
educated woman, ‘‘ Come and see a man who told me all 
things that ever I did.” . 

aévra & = So 8BC* Syr. sin. Syr cur., as against rdvra doa 
of the rec. text (cf. v. 39). 

pits obrés dom & Xpiorés ; ‘Is this, perhaps, the Christ?” 
(see on v. 25). Cf. Mt. 12% pare ofrds éorey 6 vids Aaveid; and 
Jn. 8" (for the form of sentence) piyrt drroxrevet daurév; The 
question is put tentatively, with just a shade of hope that 
the answer may turn out to be in the affirmative. But cf. 
1855 and 215, where jojrt introduces a question to which it is 
assumed that the answer will be ‘t No.” 

30, We have seen above (v, 25) that the Samaritans had 

2 Hor. Hebr,, iii, 287. 
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31. "Ev ro peragd ppwrev abrov of pabyrat réyovres "PaB fei, 
piye, 32. 6 82 elrev atrois "Eyd Apiow exw hayciv qv ipeis odk 
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Messianic hopes. The men of Sychar were so much impressed 
by what the woman told them that they left the village and 
‘“ were coming ” (Hpxovro) to Him. The impft. tense is used 
as indicating that they were on their way while the conversa- 
tion between Jesus and His disciples which follows was being 
carried on. 

The rec, text has oy after éid@ov, which is rejected by 
ABLIA®. But sNW have it, and it would be quite in 
Jn.’s style. The omission of ofv by a scribe after é¢j\Gov 
would be a natural slip, eZwA@onoy passing into eZHAGON, 

The redundant é€j\@ov é& occurs again 84% 5 16%, y Jn, 
29; and cf, 18%, 


Discourse with the Disciples (vv. 31-38) 


81. dv 1G petaftd (sudaud. ypdvy), ‘in the meanwhile,” 
se. before the Samaritan villagers arrived, There is no exact 
parallel to this use of peragi in the Greek Bible; but cf. 
Acts 13 and Lk, 8}, 

ipérey airéy «th, “the disciples begged Him, saying, 
Rabbi, eat.”” For of pafyrai used absolutely of the disciples 
who were present, see on 27. For épwray, ‘‘ to beseech,” cf. wv. 
40, 47. The disciples (see vv. 8, 31) were apprehensive lest 
He should be overcome by hunger and fatigue (cf. v. 6). 

See on 1® for ‘‘ Rabbi ” as a title of address, 

82. Jesus had been fatigued, but He was sustained by 
spiritual support of which the disciples did not know (v. 34). 
dys and dpets are both emphatic. 

Bpdais occurs again 677", in the same sense as the more 
correct form Apdpe (see v. 34), viz. that of the thing eaten, not 
of the act of eating (as in 1 Cor. 8‘). The only other occurrence 
of Spaos in the Gospels is in Mt. 6%, where it means 
ae rust.” 

88. The conversation pursues the course usual in Jn.’s 
narrative. Jesus utters a profound saying (v. 32). It is 
misunderstood and its spiritual meaning is not discerned 
(v. 33). Then He enlarges the saying and explains it to some 
extent.1 

Here the puzzled disciples say to each other (apis ddd fAous: 
ef. A ‘* Did some one perhaps bring Him something to 
eat 

1 See Introd., p. cxi, as to this method of discourse. 
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ait paydv; 34. Aéyer abrois 6 “Inoots "Epdv Bpipd éorw iva 
tJ ~ ¢ é ‘7 rd “” rs 
roujow To Ona rod wéppavtds pe xai reAadiow atrod 7d Epyov. 


pi 1s Rveyxey adts dayeiv; For constr., see on 47; and cf. 
v. 29 for the form of the sentence. 

84. woujow is read by BCDLNT'OW ; the rec. text has 
moo, with NATA, Yet roujrw may be due to assimilation 
of tense with reXe1daw which follows. 

Jesus answers the disciples by reminding them that it was 
in the fulfilment of His mission that He had His strength and 
His joy. He had been tired and, no doubt, hungry; but the 
joy of perceiving the receptiveness of the Samaritan woman and 
the eager welcome which the villagers gave Him was sufficient 
to renew His vigour of body as well as of spirit. 

To do God’s will is the supreme obligation of man at every 
moment of life, and to it is attached the supreme reward (Mk. 
3%, Mt. 7%, Fn. 717 9%! and passim). The condition ‘* Thy 
will be done” (Mt. 6) governs all Christian prayer, as it 
governed the prayer of Christ (Lk. 22“, Mt. 2647) at Gethsemane. 
Christ’s ‘‘ meat” was to do the will of God, the metaphor 
being similar to that suggested by ‘‘ Man doth not live by 
bread alone, but by every word of God ” (Deut. 8%), which was 
the Scripture thought that supported Him in His Temptation 
(Mt. 44, Lk. 4°); cf. Job 2374, Ps. 119! It was in Him that 
the words of the Psalm, ‘‘ Lo, I come to do thy will, O God,” 
received their complete fulfilment (Ps. 407: ®, Heb. 10%). 

apap Bpapd éorv tva mowjow xTrX.: va has no telic force 
here (cf, 6% 15% 175), ‘‘ My meat is to do, etc.”  Wetstein 
quotes a good parallel from Thucyd, i. 70 pojre dopriy dAdo 7 
ayia Oat 9 13 1a, Séovra tpGlat. 

Apia is found in Jn. only im this verse; see above (v. 32) 
on fpdots. The thought is one which appears many times 
in Jn.; e.g. ‘* I seek not mine own will, but the will of Him 
that sent me ” (5%), and ‘' I am come down from heaven not 
to do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me” (6%); 
cf, 14%! and Acts 13%, 

tof wéypavtés pe. For the conception of Jesus as * sent ”? 
by God, see on 3”, 

kal tehecciow abtoi 73 Zpyov, ‘‘and to accomplish His 
work.” ‘* To do God’s will ” is, in a measure, within the reach 
of any man, but ‘to accomplish His work,” to perform it 
perfectly and completely, was possible only for the Son of Man. 
This perfection of achievement bore witness to the uniqueness 
of His mission: ‘‘ The works that the Father hath given me to 
accomplish bear witness that the Father hath sent me” (5%). 
So at the close of His ministry He could say, ‘*T have accom- 
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35. ody tpets Adyere Gre “Exc terpdyyvds éorw xai 6 depirpos 
épxerar; Dod A€yw ipiv, ewdpare rods 6pbarpors tydy nai Oedcache 


plished the work which Thou hast given me to do” (x74); 
and from the Cross came the word rerdAcorat (19™), 

85, The illustration of the harvest used by Jesus to unfold 
to the disciples the significance of the incident just narrated 
brings Jn. into line with the Synoptists, who repeatedly tell of - 
His parables of the seed. 

He was the Great Sower (cf. Mk. 4}*#), and the seed just 
now sown in the heart of the Samaritan woman was springing 
up alzeady. The harvest of souls at Sychar followed forthwith 
upon the sowing, contrary to the natural order in which he who 
wishes to reap must have patience and wait. Natural law does 
not always prevail in the spiritual world. The spiritual harvest 
was ready to be reaped with joy (v. 35), so that Sower and reaper 
might rejoice together (v. 36), But the reaping would not be 
for Him. It was the apostles who were to reap at a later date 
the harvest which originally sprang from the seed that He had 
sown in Samaria. 

tetpdynvos. So RABCDLNTO, as against the rec. retpd- 
pyvov. terpduyvos Goes not occur again in the Greek Bible, 
although rerpduyvov (used as a substantive) is read by A at 
Judg. 197 20%, The meaning ‘‘four months long” is not 
doubtful, and the words tetpdunrds dorw Kai & depropds Epyerar 
mean ‘‘the harvest comes in four months’ time.” But 
we cannot interpret this as indicating that the harvest of the 
fields of Sychar would not be ready for four months from the 
date of the interview of the woman of Samaria with Jesus, for 
that would involve the scene being laid in January or early in 
February. That was the rainy season, and there would have 
been no difficulty in getting water to drink, such as is sug- 
gested (vv. 6, 7). The words otx dpeis Ayete, ‘' Do you 
not say?” which introduce the sentence, suggest that it was a 
proverbial phrase. 

J. Lightfoot (Hor. Heér., in loc.) quotes a passage from 
a Rabbinical writer, showing that the agricultural year was 
divided into six periods of two months each, viz. seed-time, 
winter, spring, harvest, summer, and the season of extreme 
heat, so that the interval between sowing and harvest would be 
reckoned roughly as four months, although actually it might 
be a little longer. Thus Jesus here reminds His disciples of a 
rural saying, ‘‘ Harvest does not come for four months,” and 
then he points to the contrast with the spiritual harvest already 
ripe for gathering in the hearts of the Samaritan villagers, 
although the seed had been sown only that day. 
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The words of this proverbial saying, with a trifling change, 
form a line of iambic verse:* 


rerpdynves éort xb Oepiopds epyerar. 


If Jn. represented Jesus as quoting Greek iambics, then 
there would be some ground for treating the narrative of c. 4 as 
an allegory rather than as an historical reminiscence, freely 
edited. But this would be at variance with the general lines 
on which the Gospel is written. The disciples elsewhere (see 
on 1°) address Jesus in Aramaic, and doubtless He spoke in 
the same language to them. That Jn. should represent them 
as familiar with a Greek proverb in verse is incredible, Further, 
not only is this proverb unknown in Greek literature, but it 
would be hard for it to have currency among Greeks. There 
is no evidence that the Greeks had a sixfold division of the 
agricultural year as the Hebrews had; and if they did not 
adopt this division, four months would not be as likely an 
interval to be contemplated as normal between seed-time and 
harvest as five or even six months, 

Again, ér: precedes sexpdayvés torr «rh, in RABCNT?WABO, 
and has to be retained, although it is omitted by DL fom. 13 
Syr. cur. But a: spoils the iambic senavius, and yet it must 
be reckoned with ; for the saying which Jesus quotes as familiar 
to the disciples is, ‘‘ There are yef four months (se. from the 
time of sowing), and then comes the harvest.” 

We conclude, therefore, that the rhythm of & depuryds 
pyerat is an accident, and that we are to regard the whole 
phrase as the Greek rendering of an Aramaic agricultural 
proverb. See 5! for another accidental Greek verse. 

With the paratactic constr. ére rerpdyyyds forw kat & 
Oepicpads pxerat, Milligan? compares the illiterate P Par, 1814 
ext Svo Huepas txopev xai dOdcopev eis WyAoics, 

{Bod Aéyw dpiv. (ov is unusual in Jn., occurring again only 
in 16% 19° (125 is a LXX quotation). Jn. generally has ie 
{see on 1). Sov here and at 16% ig almost equivalent to 
“but”; it introduces a contrast with what has gone before. 

indparte robs dpGadpovs is an expressive phrase, suggesting 
careful and deliberate gaze, which we have both in O.T. (Gen. 
1319, 2 Sam, 184, 1 Chron. 2116, Ezek, 18°) and in N.T. (Lk. 1673 
1818, Mt. 17%). See on 6° (cf. 11“! 17), where, as here, the 
phrase is followed by the verb dcio6a:, which in the N.T. 
(see on 1™) is always used of seeing with the bodily eyes.* 


4 See Westcott, Si. John, i. 179. 

* Vocabulary of Greek Testament, p. 314. 

? Abbott (Diat. 2616-7) attaches a spiritual significance to Jn,’s 
mention of our Lord’s “ lifting up ” His eyes, 
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The disciples could see for themselves that the fields (cf. Lk. 
21" for this use of xépa) were whitening for the harvest already. 
Jesus does not say that the material harvest of the fields of 
Sychar was springing up immediately after it had been sown; 
the harvest of which He speaks is expressly contrasted with 
the harvest that takes months to grow and ripen, The allusion 
is to the spiritual receptiveness of the Samaritan woman, the 
measure of faith which she has already exhibited (vy. 29), and 
the eagerness with which her friends and neighbours were 
even now coming to inquire of Jesus for themselves. These 
were the fields for the spiritual harvest, which was patent not 
to the eye of faith only, but to the bodily eyes of the disciples, 
for these people were hastening to meet them even at the 
moment of speaking. 

48 may be taken either with what precedes, or with what 
follows. But the word ‘‘ already” seems to go more im- 
Eeealvely with what has just been said than with the saying 
of v. 36. 

Nothing, then, can be certainly inferred as to the time of 
year from this verse. ‘The fields may have, literally, been teady 
for the reapers, and if so, it was the harvest season. That, in 
itself, would bring home to the disciples the meaning of the 
Lord’s words about the spiritual harvest; but it is clear that 
it is the spiritual harvest which is primarily referred to in v. 35>, 
while it is the natural harvest which is the subject of the 
proverb of v. 35°. 

86. The terse, pithy aphorisms of vv. 35-37 recall the 
sayings of Jesus recorded in the Synoptists, by their form no 
less than by the use of the illustration of sowing and reaping. 
See Introd., p. cx. 

& GepiLav probiv Aap Bdve. Cf. the more general saying, 
true of all labour and not only of that in the fields, dfos yap 6 
épydrys Tod pra God airod (Lk. 107}; and also 2 Tim. 2°. Here 
the reaper reaps in spiritual fields, and his reward is that he 
gathers fruit unto life eternal. (For this phrase, see on 414) 
The reaping is itself the reward, because of the joy which it 
brings; the ‘fruit ’ which is gathered is that of the spiritual 
harvest, the outlook being not that only of the present life, 
but of that which is to come. 

Jn. does not use the word profés again, but of xapwés he 
has much (15%) to say. The apostles were chosen (15%) Iva 
ipeis trdyyte xal xaprov dépyre, «at 6 xapris tpdv pevy. Just 
as Paul speaks of his converts as xaprés (Rom. 15), so here 
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the “fruit”? which the disciples were to gather eis fwiy ataviov 
was the harvest of souls in Samaria. 

RADIA® and most vss. have «ai after te, but om. 
BCLNT*W. 

twa & onelpay xh. ‘so that the sower may rejoice 
together with the reaper.” This is quite contrary to the 
natural order. In nature the rule is that men sow in tears, if 
they are afterwards to reap in joy (Ps. 126°), The labour of 
the sower is heavy, and it precedes by a long interval (cf. v. 35) 
the joy of the reapers at harvest-time (Isa. 9°). But the prophet 
had sung of the wonderful days of Messiah, when ‘‘ the plow- 
man shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes him 
that soweth the seed’ (Amos 9"; cf. Lev. 265), so fertile should 
theland be. Something tike thishad happened at Sychar. The 
Sower was rejoicing along with the reapers, who were already 
gathering fruit unto life eternal. See on 11%. 

épod is found again in N.T, only at 204 21% and Acts 23; 
and it is infrequent in the LXX, 

87. The rec. text has 4 before addn@wés, but om. 
xBC*LNT*Wa. 

éy yap roére «rt, “‘ Herein is the saying true (4dyéivis, for 
which see on 1°}, One soweth, and another reapeth.” Another 
proverb is cited here, for which many parallels can be found. 
Wetstein quotes dAdo: pty oreipovow, dA 8 duyoovras. 

That the sower should not have the joy of reaping is regarded 
in the O.T. as a sad thing (Job 31°), and is spoken of as a 
punishment for sin (Deut. 28%, Mic, 6"). Yet this often 
happens, not through sin but through the unselfishness of the 
sower or the inevitable conditions of his work. So here, Jesus 
was the Sower, but He permitted His disciples to reap. And 
the labourer in the field of the spirit must be ready to acknow- 
ledge that ‘‘ One sows, another reaps,” may be a condition of 
his highest usefulness, ‘‘ Sic uos, non uobis ” is his Master’s 
challenge. 

But more was involved here, and a greater paradox than is 
suggested by the reaper being a different person from the sower. 
That a man should reap where he had not sown is, indeed, 
ordinarily a matter for peculiar thankfulness on his part (Deut. 
611, Josh. 241%); but this privilege is the natura] prerogative of 
the lord of the fields, who sends his servants to sow, but takes 
the harvest for himself (Mt. 25%). Yet Jesus, who was here 


1 The similarity between this passage and Gal 6° 4 owelpwr els rd 
weetya, ex rol xvetuaros Oeplce fwhy aidvov, is only verbal, although 
Temarkable ; Rom. 6", 
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the Lord of the harvest, had Himself done the sowing, while 
He permitted His servants to gather the fruits. 

Hence édn$ivés means more than dAybys here. The pro- 
verb is not only accurate, if cynical, in regard to the physical 
harvest; but the highest illustration of its truth is seen in the 
spiritual region, Cf. Abbott, Diat. 17272. 

88. This is to repeat what has already been said, but puts 
it into plainer language. éyé is emphatic; it was J who sent 
you to reap ina field which you had not sown. 

If we confine the words é¢yi dwéoretha ipds xrh. to the 
incident just narrated, the verse yields a quite intelligible sense. 
The disciples had not ‘‘ laboured” in Sychar; the seed was 
sown there by Jesus Himself, and in some measure by the 
Samaritan woman. Primarily, Jesus and the woman were the 
adAor into whose labours the disciples had entered, not to speak 
of every prophet and pious teacher of the past who had prepared 
the way in Samaria for the message of Christ. 

The verb dwooré\Acw is frequent in Jn. (see on 317); but 
it is only used once again by Jn. of Jesus sending forth’ His 
disciples, viz. at 1728, nor does Jn. use the title dwdéorodos of 
them (cf. 13). But ¢y@ dréoreAa iyas at once suggests a 
mission such as those recorded Mk. 3 67, although Jn. has 
not described anything of the kind; and it might be thought 
that these words placed by Jn. in the mouth of Jesus here have 
reference to a former sending forth of the Twelve, such as 
the Synoptists report, rather than to any mission confined to the 
disciples (see on v. 8) who were with Jesus at Sychar. But the 
missions of the Twelve and of the Seventy were of men who 
were sent to sow rather than to reag, nor could they be fitly 
described by the words, ‘‘ I sent you to reap where you had 
not laboured.” Nor can we be sure that the missions of Mk. 
3! 67 had been initiated before this Samaritan journey took 
place (see on 64). . 

Pfleiderer 1 suggests that the words of this verse, which 
might fitly be applied to the later work of the apostles (¢.g. 
Acts 87-44), are carelessly applied here by Jn. to an early 
incident in Jesus’ ministry. But the fact is that the words 
‘© others have laboured and you have entered into their labours ” 
will fit every period of the Church’s life, as they would fit every 
era of scientific discovery. That, however, does not supply any 
ground for refusing credence to the statement that they, or 

1 Primitive Christiansty, Eng. Tr., iv. 33- 
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words like them (for Jn. writes freely), were addressed by Jesus 
to His disciples at Sychar, as conveying a lesson which it was 
good for them to learn. 


The faith of the Samaritan villagers (vv. 39-42) 


89. The Samaritan villagers who, on another occasion, 
tejected Jesus and His disciples had not heard Him teach; 
their objection to His presence was not personal, but rested on 
the fact that, as a Jew, He was going to Jerusalem to keep a 
feast (Lk. 95%). The people of Sychar, on the other hand, were 
won by His words (v. 42). 

moddot éxloreucay eis adrév. The phrase is a favourite 
with Jn., occurring six times (cf. 731 8% zo 1145 12%), The 
aorist seems to indicate a definite, but not necessarily lasting, 
movement of faith evoked by special words or deeds of Jesus. 
For the constr. rurredaw els teva, see on 11%, 

The first believers at Samaria were won, not by visible 
miracles or signs (cf. 2 7% 10%? 11" r2**), but by the woman’s 
report of what Jesus had said to her. Many more believed 
because of His sayings which they themselves had heard 
(v. 42; cf. 8%), But y, 39 illustrates the normal way in which 


men are drawn to Christ in the first instance; ef. His prayer — 


for those who were to be led to Him through the apostles’ 
teaching: épwrd . . . wept ray murtevdvrev Su rod Adyou atrav 
als du (77%), 

For éca of the rec. text the better reading (NBC*L) is d, as 
at Vv. 29. 

40. & obvy FdGov xX. For Jn.’s frequent use of ofy, see 
on 18, He likes the introductory és oy (cf. r1* 18% 2017 21%), 
which is not found in the Synoptists. 

The Samaritans who had been impressed by the woman’s 
story desired to listen themselves to the teaching of Jesus, and 
at their request he lodged in Sychar two days. For Jn.’s habit 
of recording dates, or intervals of time, see Intrad., p. cii. He 
Tepeats in v. 43 that the stay of Jesus in this village was for 
two days only, ris Svo Gudpas (cf. 11°). 

41. wohdKG Trelous éwictevsoy . . ., “many more believed 
because of His word.” Cf, ratra adrod Aadotyros woAAot 
éxicrevoar cs airdv (8™). 
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freyou Gre Otxére a riw om Aodtav wmiorelopev' atirol yap dey- 
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NO fam, 13 add es abrév after éricrevoay (as at 8™), but 
om, the greater uncials. rede is here used in an absolute 
sense, ‘* to believe,” as often in Jn. See on x’. 

42. dunxéapevr. The gloss rap’ atrot is added by & fam. 13. 

After uéopou, the rec, text, with ADLNTI®, inserts 6 Xpords, 
but, again, this explanatory gloss is not found in NBC*T*W, 
and must be rejected. 

Radktd, ‘‘way of speech,” ‘‘manner of talking,” occurs 
again in N.T. only at Mt. 2673 and 8 (where see note). 

olxére Sid thy oh NodAvdy KTA., ‘No longer do we believe 
because of thy speaking, for we have heard and know, etc.” 
ovxérs always means ‘‘no longer” in Jn. (cf. 6% 1154 1410. © 
155 1620. 2. 25 x71) 21%), The initial stages of belief may be 
brought about by the report of others (see on v. 39), but the 
belief which is complete and assured depends on personal 
contact and association with Christ (see on 1% and cf. Lk. 24%, 
** Handle me and see 7’). 

That the Samaritan villagers rose to the conception of Jesus 
as not only Messiah, but as ‘‘ the Saviour of the world,” is not 
probable, This great title reflects the conviction of a later 
moment in Christian history, and of a more fully instructed 
faith. Jn. in writing the story of Jesus at Sychar tells it in 
his own phraseology, as will become apparent if the history of 
the terms ‘' saviour,” ‘‘ salvation,” is recalled. 

In O.T. theology, Yahweh is the Author of salvation (see 
on 37), and to Him it is always ascribed. He is repeatedly 
called yyin, cwrjp (Ps. 245 627, Isa, 12%, Bar. 434, 3 Macc. 
738), the ‘‘ Saviour” of Israel or of individual Israelites. 
owrp is also used in the LXX of human deliverers, e.g, of the 
judges (Judg. 3%), just as in Egypt the Ptolemies, and in Greece 
Brasidas and Philip of Macedon, were so designated. But in 
the O.T., Messiah is never called ywin or owrijp, the nearest 
approach to such @ description being Zech. 9° 6 Bactte’s cov 
epyxerac Sixatos xai odlov. To O.T. Judaism, Messiah was but 
the instrument of the true oerjp, Yahweh, who is described 
(Ps. 28°) as treparmerris Tay cwrnpiav Tod xprrod abrob. 

In the later literature, there are faint traces of the conception 
of Messiah as Saviour; ¢.g. it is said of the Son of Man in 
Enoch xviii. 7, ‘‘ The righteous are saved in his name, and he is 
the avenger of their life”; cf. 1.3. The Messianic deliver- 
ance was pre-eminently the ‘‘ salvation of Israel” for which 
pious Hebrews looked (see on v. 22 above); but that in the 
first century Messiah was given the title cwrtjp is not proven, 
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In the Synoptists, cwnjp occurs only twice, Lk. 14” (where it 
is applied to God, as in the O.T.), and Lk. 21 curtp 3s éor 
Xpcrés miptos, ‘¢a Saviour (not ##e Saviour) who is Christ the 
Lord.” Cf. Acts 13% and Acts 57 4, noryos cat owrjp, Which 
suggests & dpynyds ris cwrypias of Heb. 21, 

The first unambiguous instance of the application of the 
title in its full sense to our Lord is Phil. 3” cwrijpa . . . xiptov 
Yncotv Xpurrév. See also 2 Tim, x, Tit. 1* 3°, 2 Pet, 12 2% 
3% 38; and cf. Eph. 5%3, x Tim. 1%, 

The evidence shows that cwnjp, as a title, began to be applied 
to Christ as readily as to God the Father, as soon as the Gospel 
message of redemption was understood and appropriated. 
The title has its roots in the O.T., and there is no need of the 
hypothesis that it is imported into the N.T. from the pagan 
mysteries or from the Emperor cults, But that it was recog- 
nised as a Messianic title before Christ came is unproved and 
improbable. 

The universality of salvation (at any rate so far as Jews were 
concerned) had already been declared by the prophets; cf. 
Joel 298 Zora: xis 5 dy émixaddonrac 75 dvopa Kupiov swhjoerat 
(quoted Acts 24, Rom. ro"), God is called rév wdvrav cwripa 
(Wisd. 167); cf. x Tim 4 corjp rdvrwv dvOpdrev. But the 
magnificent title 6 cwr}p rot «écpou is found in the Greek Bible 
only in the verse before us, and at 1x Jn. 4’. It is one of the 
distinctive phrases of the Johannine writings; cf. 12 and 
especially 3”, where the purpose of Christ’s mission is declared 
to be Wa cw6y & xdopos & abrod. See note on 37, and for xécpos 
on 1°, 

It has been suggested by G. Vos 5 that 2 parallel for 6 cwrijp 
rot xdapov may be seen in 2 Esd. 13%, where it is said of Messiah 
iiberabit creaturam suam. But it is doubtful if creatura is 
equivalent to ‘‘the universe of creation,” and further the 
passege may be affected by Christian influence. 

A nearer parallel is Philo’s 4 cwrijp rod wavrés (guod deus 
imm. 34), which he applies to God. The passage presents some 
superficial resemblance to the story of the Samaritan woman 
atthe well. Philo has quoted Num, 20'"f-, where the Israelites 
seek permission to pass through Edom, promising not to drink 
water from the wells, or, if they did, to pay for it. To be able 
to pass by the attractions of earth befits the heavenly soul; 
such is Philo’s reflexion, and he adds that it is folly to drink 
from cisterns contrived by the distrustfulness of man, when the 
Saviour of the Universe has opened to us His heavenly treasury 

1 The title is often bestowed on the Emperors, and especially on 
Hawes, 2 ne a See Deissmann, Leght from the East, p. 369. 
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43. Mera. 8 tas dio Huepas ede exeibey els riv Torcdaiav. 
44. abros yap Tyoois éuapripyoe Gre mpodnjrys tv rH Sig warplds 
Tipsy ovK Exe. 45. dre ofy HOw els tiv TadrAaiay, 2étavro abrév 


(cf. Deut. 281%), in comparison with which all the wells in the 
world are not worth looking at. This suggests Jn. 424, but 
then the ownjp in the Philo passage is not the Logos, but God 
Himself. The resemblance between Philo’s language and 
Jn.’s is not sufficient to indicate any literary connexion, 

_ it may, however, be noted as a curious point that a reference 
in Jn, 4“ to Num. 20%. is actually traced by Ephraim Syrus. 
In a baptismal hymn (Zpiphany Hymns, vii. 7) he has: “To 
the sons of Lot Moses said, ‘ Give us water for money, let us 
roe A ee by rouge ad apr They refused the way 

mporal water. Lo! the livin i 

and the path that leads to Eden.” Seer ere 


Departure from Sychar and reception in Galilee (00. 43-45) 


48. 145 Bé0 tpépas, sc. the two days mentioned in v. 

After dxei@ev the rec. text, with ANTA, adds xai deiMber 
from v. 3, but the addition is not found in SBCDT°W, and is 
unnecessary. @ substitutes xal drj\Gey for éxeibev. : 

Jesus had left Judsea because of the attention with which the 
Pharisees were suspiciously regarding His work there (v. 1) 
and was moving into Galilee (v. 3). The teaching at Sychar 
was only an episode of His journey (vv. 4-42), and the narrative 
is now resumed, 

44, pois év 7H i8ig warpl& riphy ode Zye. Th i 
does not say that Jesus quoted thie Rowttas *peoverb? Wied 
He was passing from Samaria into Galilee. The verse is an 
editorial comment, illustrative of the context, and only notes 
that Jesus quoted the saying either then or on some other 
occasion. The aor. ésapripyoev seems to be used like an 
English pluperfect; cf. the similar aorists érofnoe and #A6ov in 
v. 45, “He had done,” ‘‘they had come”; cf. also é¢évevcey 
: a For the verb as applied to explicit sayings of Jesus, 

. 13%. 

The saying is placed in the mouth of Jesus in the i 
narratives, at Mk. 64, Mt. 73°’, in the Bk obk Zerw sh 
Gripos el ph ev TH warpidt abrod, and in Lk, 4¥ as odSels xpodn}- 
778 dexrds torw ev rp marpii: abrot. In these passages the 
warp of Jesus is Nazareth, where He was teaching and 
where His friends and kinsfolk were amazed that “the car- 


1Its equivalent is found in Plutarch, Pli eneca : 
D, Smith, 2.“ Proverbs,” D.C.G., i gua’ Tony” Sud Seneca; see 
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penter, the Son of Mary,” should exhibit such wisdom as His 
words revealed. 

As Jn. applies the proverb, the circumstances were wholly 
different from those at Nazareth. Jesus had left Judea, where 
the Pharisees were beginning to watch Him with suspicion 
(4!8), and was moving via Samaria into Galilee. What does 
the writer mean here by His having ‘‘no honour in His own 
country”? Alternative explanations have been offered. 

(1) If 44 refers to the departure of Jesus from Judea, 
because His mission was not sufficiently welcomed there, then 
by His wrarpis Jn. must mean Jerusalem or Judea, Origen 
(in Joann. p. 268, and Fragm. en Joann. 4“) adopts this view. 
He says that Jerusalem was the warpés of ail the prophets, 
and of Jesus as well. Thus 1" eis ra ia FAGev, ai of Brot 
adréy of rapé\afov would provide a parallel for the present 
verse. But (a) Jesus had made many disciples in Jerusalem 
already (28), and it was His success that had aroused the 
suspicion of the Pharisees (4). And (4) Jn. knew quite well 
that Jesus was ‘‘ of Galilee,” which implies that His home or 
awarpis was there (see x and 742-52), It is unlikely that Jn. 
should alludeto Jerusalem as Christ’s razpts, more particularly 
as there are good reasons for holding that he was familiar with 
Mk.,1 who applies the word to Nazareth. 

(2) Some commentators apply 4“, not to what precedes 
but to what follows, Jesus had been attracting much notice in 
Judea; it was His habit to withdraw Himself, at least in the 
early stages of His ministry, from a hostile environment (7' 10"), 
and to seek retirement. He wished, then (so it is urged), to 
go from Judea to some place where He might escape unwel- 
come attention, and He knew from former experience that His 
old friends in Galilee would not be likely to make too much 
of Him. According to this view, the citation of the proverb 
here is a suggestion of the writer that Jesus deliberately chose 
to go into a territory where He expected that His mission would 
not arouse public interest. This is highly improbable; and, 
besides, Jesus was, in fact, cordially received by the people of 
Galilee (v. 45), and the miracle of the healing of the nobleman’s 
son is recorded immediately (vv. 46 ff.). 

The verse, then, is a gloss the applicability of which to the 
context is not immediately clear. Perhaps it has been mis- 
placed, but there is no evidence for this. Jn. is prone to insert 
explanatory reflexions? or glosses in the body of his narrative, 
which are not always convincing to modern readers; and this 
gloss seems to be Johannine. paprupeiy and twos are favourite 
words with Jn.; he is apt to introduce his explanations with 

VIntrod., p. xevi. * Cf. Introd., p. xxxiv. 
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of TadtAatot, wdvra éwpaxdres doa drotnoey év “Iepocodipas ey rH 
éopra xat abrot yap HAGov eis ray éopryv. 


ydp (cf. esp. 515 6 yap Tyaois éfévevoev, where, as here, the aor. 
stands for the pluperfect). yay, indeed, is not in Jn.’s vocab- 
ulary, and instead of it he always uses dda when he would 
speak of the honour paid by one man to another (see on 114); 
but the proverb as quoted by Mk. has dripos (although riysy 
only occurs in the Synoptists in the sense of ‘‘ price’; cf. 
Mt. 27%-*), It is remarkable that the true text of the verse 
before us gives adrég yap "Ingots kth. (NABCDWIA®) without 4, 
while Jn.’s use is to prefix the def. article to the name ‘Iycois 
(as the rec, text does here); see on x®, 

We conclude that v. 44 is a gloss, introduced by Jn. or by 
some later editor from Mk. 64, suggested by the mention of 
Galilee, but not apposite in this place. 

45. dre is the true reading, but x*D have ds. 

For daa (S"ABCLNW®), d is read by the rec. with 
s*DT'TA. See, for a similar variant, vv. 29, 39. 

Ste ofy AAOey wth., ‘‘ When, then, He had come into 
Galilee,” oy not connoting causation but sequence only 
(see on 172), 
ie The Galileans, among whom He came, hed seen His 

signs” at Jerusalem at the feast (27% 3%), kai alot yap 
Hdbor els thy dopriv, sc. “for (note the introduction of the 
explanation by ydp) they also had come for the feast ” (the 
aor. 7AGoy, as well as the preceding érofyeey, being used with 
a pluperfect sense), The Samaritans did not go up to Jeru- 
salem for the feasts, and so Jesus and His activities there were 
not known to them; but the Galileans were orthodox and 
went up regularly, The words of Jesus alone, without 
‘ signs,” were sufficient to convince the villagers of Sychar of 
His claims, 

adroit ydp iGo eis thy dopriv. Epxecdar is naturally used of 
coming up to the feast, when the standpoint of the writer 
is Jerusalem (e.g. 11 121"); but when the scene is in Galilee, 
as here, and mention is made of worshippers ‘‘ going up ” to 
the feast, we should expect dvaSelvey (as at 7°). In this 
sentence of explanation the writer seems to be recalling what 

he had noticed at Jerusalem, viz. that the Galileans came up 
for the Passover mentioned in c. z, 


Healing of the nobleman’s son (wv. 46-54) 


46. Despite the differences between the story of the healing 
of the centurion’s servant (Mt. 8*#-, Lk. 7") and Jn.’s story 
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of the healing of the nobleman’s son, the two narratives prob- 
ably recall the same incident. The differences are obvious. 
In Jn. the anxious inquirer is BootAxds ; in Mt., Lk., he is 
ixarévrapxos. In Jn. the patient is sick of a fever; in Mt. he 
is wapaAvrexes. In Mt., Lk., Jesus is asked only to speak the 
word of healing, but He offers to go down to the man’s house. 
In Jn. He is asked to go down, but he only says that the boy 
will recover (v. 50); nor does Jesus express surprise at the 
man’s faith, as He does in Mt., Lk. In Mt., Lk., the patient 
is the servant (Mt. has wats, Lk. has both zais and dovaAos), 
while in Jn. he is the man’s son (vids, ra:diov). Further, it 
has been argued that the strong faith of the centurion in Mt., 
Lk., ‘‘ becomes intelligible, without ceasing to be admirable, 
when we reflect that he was evidently aware of the miracle 
formerly wrought for another inhabitant of the same city, an 
eminent person, one of the court which his own sword 
protected,” 4 

It has also been supposed that while the centurion of Mt., 
Lk., was a Gentile (Mt. 8), the nobleman of Jn. was probably 
a Jew; but of this latter conjecture there is no evidence. There 
is no hint in Jn. as to the nationality or religious belief of the 
Baoidtxds. 

Yet the stories are not so dissimilar that they could not 
have been confused. Irenzus actually treats them as one and 
the same: ‘‘ Filium centurionis absens verbo curavit dicens, 
Vade, filius tuus vivit,” are his words (Har. ii. 22. 3). In both 
cases the patient’s home was at Capernaum, and in both cases 
it is suggested (although not expressly stated by Jn.) that he was 
healed from a distance; that is, that the healings were ‘‘ tele- 
pathic ” in modern phrase. The only other instance of this in 
the Gospels is the case of the Syrophcenician woman’s daughter 
(Mk. 7% ©, Mt. 1528), The faith of the nobleman, as indi- 
cated in v. 50, ‘‘ the man believed the word which Jesus spake 
to him,” was very strong, and he cannot be placed, in this 
respect, on a lower level than the centurion of Mt., Lk. It is 
probable that one of the most obvious discrepancies in the two 
narratives, ‘‘ servant” and “‘ son,” is due to the ambiguity of 
the word zais, which may mean either. That Jn. uses wais 
in v. 51 (and there alone in the Gospel), although he has vids 
in vv. 46, 47, 50, 53, may be significant in this connexion? 


1 Chadwick, Expositor, tv. v. 443 £.; so Westcott, in loc. 

1 There is a miracle story in the Babylonian Talmud (Ber. 345) 
which looks like another version of this. When a son of Gamaliel 
was sick, the father sent messengers to Rabbi Chanina ben Dosa to 
ask for his intercessions. He prayed, and then said, ‘‘ Go, for the 
fever has now left him.” They marked the time, and going back found 
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46. "HAGer ofy adduy eis tiv Kava ris TadAaias, Srov éwotnorev 
16 tdwp olvov. Kat fv mis Bacthixds ob 3 vlés jobéve év Kaap- 
vaotp* 47. obros dxoviwas Ste "Iyoots yee ex THs “loudaias eis Thy 
Tadiraiav, driiGev xpis abray xai ipdra iva xara nal idoyros 
aitod rév uidv' HuedrAev yap drofryoxer, 48. drev oby & ‘Incods 


See, for the ‘miraculous’ element in the story, Introd., 
p. clxxix. 

FdGev ody kth. ovv expresses sequence, not causation (see 
on 1%), It was not decause the Galileans welcomed Him that 
Jesus moved on to Cana, wédw, a favourite word with Jn, 
(see on 4%), reminds the reader that He had been there 
before. 

Kava . . . Sou énoincer 73 USup ofvey, An explanatory note 
reminding the reader of the narrative of 21, 

xat Av, So ABCTA@W; xDLNT? have jp dé 

Baciktxds, z.e. one of the courtiers of Herod, tetrarch of 
Galilee; D has Bacthuoxds, regulus, which would convey the 
erroneous idea that this courtier was a petty king. Some have 
identified him with Chuza, Herod’s steward (Lk. 8°), or with 
Manaen (Acts 13); but this is only guess-work. The man was 
eager to invoke any help that might cure his son, quite inde- 
pendently of his religious principles or position. 

47. dxotcas S11... re recttantis is followed by the 
actual words which reached the anxious father, viz. ‘‘ Jesus is 
coming from Judea into Galilee’; hence, in accordance with 
Jn.’s practice, 6 is omitted before "Iyoots (see on 44). 

Amer mpds adrév. The man left his son for a time, in his 
eagerness to secure the aid of a healer. 

After jpéra the rec. has aérdv, but om. KBCDLT OW. 

xaraBy. See on 24 for “‘ going down” from Cana to 
Capernaum. 

nat idoyrar adtoi tr. 6. f@oae occurs in Jn. only once again 
(53), except in a quotation where it is used metaphorically 
(12), Presumably the ‘‘ signs” which had impressed the 
people at Jerusalem (2°) were works of healing, but Jn. does 
not say so explicitly. He assumes that his readers will know 
why it was that a man whose son was sick should seek Jesus, 
se. because of His reputation as a healer, 

Fpeddhev drodvickew, incipiedat mort. The phrase is used 
at r1° 12% 78%? of the impending death of Jesus; but in 
the present passage there is no suggestion in #yeAAe@ of the 
inevitability or predestined certainty of the boy’s death; it 
expresses futurity only, ‘‘ was going to die.” 
that in that hour the boy had been cured, See Trench, Miracles, 
p. 123. 
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mpos abrov ‘Eiv pi) onpeia xai tépara Byre, od ph moreionre. 
49. A€yet xpds abrév & Baciditxds Kupie, xard nbc amply drofavew 
rd madioy pov. $0. A€yet abr 5 “Iyvods Hopevov- 6 vids gov GF. 


48. etnev 51. xpis adrév. For the constr. of Aéyer here and 
at v. 49, see on 23, 

The answer of Jesus was neither ‘‘ Yes” nor ‘‘ No.” It 
almost conveys a feeling of disappointment that the working 
of “signs” should be expected of Him. The Samaritan 
villagers had accepted Him because of His words alone, without 
any signs (441-48), os: 

The collocation anpeia nai répara does not occur again in 
Jn., but it is frequent in the Greek Bible (Ex. 75, Isa. 8% 20%, 
Dan. 42 9 627, Mt. 2424, Mk, 13%, Acts 21 22. 48 490 512 68 73 
143 152%, Rom. 15", 2 Cor, 12%, 2 Thess. 2°, Heb, 24). répas, 
‘a prodigy,” never occurs in the N.T. except in conjunction 
with onpeiov. No doubt a onuetov need not be miraculous, but 
the Jews, like all the peoples of early ages, were more ready 
to see the Divine power in what seemed to be ‘‘ supernatural” 
than in the ‘‘ natural” order; and it is not likely that they 
would have distinguished sharply a oypefov froma répas. Jn. 
is specially prone to use the word oypeiov when speaking of the 
‘’ works? of Jesus (see Introd., p. clxxvi, and also on 214, 
where the relation between faith and “‘ signs”? in the Fourth 
Gospel is considered). ’ : ; 

od ph moredonre. This might be interrogative: ‘* Will 
you not believe without signs?” But more probably it is 
categorical: ‘‘ You will not believe, etc.” That the Jews 
“seek signs” (x Cor. 17) was as true at Cana as in 
Jerusalem. The plural morevoyre may indicate that the 
words, although addressed to an individual, include in their 
reference a whole class of people to which the nobleman 
belonged. 

49. xdpte. “ Sir.? For this mode of address, see on 1°, 

xaTdBy@. The man perceives that his request has not 
been definitely refused, despite what Jesus had said to him 
and to the bystanders as to the imperfection of a faith based on 
ee St 3.7? 

aoe dwoSavety 73m. p. In like manner, Martha and Mary 
(117- %) thought that for Jesus to rescue their sick brother 
from death, He must be by his bedside. ‘‘ Duplex imbecillitas 
rogantis, quasi Dominus necesse haberet adesse, nec posset 
aeque resuscitare mortem. Atqui etiam ante quam descendit 
parens, vitae restitutus est filius eius ” (Bengel). 

- 78 raiBioy pov. A fam, 13 have vidv for watdéov. But not 
only is wacdéoy the word in the best texts; it is obviously 
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, ay 2 xz » ” ‘4 J LA po ¢ ® al . 2 

éristeurey 6 dvOpwros th Adyp Sv cre abrd 6 “Inoods, Kat ero- 
pevero. 51. #5 6 abrod xaraBaivovros of SotAct tryvrqcay airg 
A€yavres Gre & wais abrot 7. 52. érfero obv ri dpay wap’ abriv 


right. ‘‘ My little child,” the father says in his anguish; cf. 
Mk, 9” 6 rarijp roti asdiov. 

60, The answer of Jesus tests the father severely. ‘‘ Go 
thy way; thy son lives.” When the father had left the boy, he” 
was at the point of death (v. 47); but the only assurance that 
Jesus gave was that the boy was still living. See Introd., 
p. clxxx. 

Before éricrevce the rec. inserts xai (ACNTA®), but om. 
xBDW. 

éxicrevcey 7 Ady. For the constr., cf. 57; and note that 
the man believed without any corroboration of Jesus’ words. 
See 20%, 

kal éwopedero. The impft. marks the continuous progress 
of the man’s journey, and not any sudden movement of depar- 
ture. Cf, Mt. 244, Lk, 23 7% 19% 24%, for dropevero. 

By some commentators a difficulty has been found in the 
statement of v. 52, that the anxious father did not reach home 
until the next day, although Jesus’ words of assurance had 
been addressed to him at i p.m. (see on v. 52). But even if 
we are to apply such strict tests of time and circumstance to 
the Johannine stories, there is no special difficulty here. It is 
20 miles or more, the way being rough and hilly, from Cana to 
Capernaum. Presumably the factAixés had a retinue with 
him, and it would take some time to get them together for the 
journey. Even if an immediate start had been made in the 
midday heat, it would not have been easy to reach Capernaum 
the same evening. If we are to speculate about such a matter, 
it seems probable that the father got home early the next 
morning, for his anxiety would have prevented him resting at 
night on the way. If he left Cana at 3 p.m. and got home at 
2 a.m. next morning, all the time conditions of the story would 
be satisfied. 

51. dwivrncav. So NBCDLNOW;; the rec. has dajvrycav. 
Cf, 11%. © 7218, 

After aéra the rec. adds xat dnfyyeAay (8D have myyetAav); 
om. BLN. 

& wais. This is the only appearance of wats in Jn., and 
it is replaced (wrongly) by vids in DL fom. 13. See on 
Vv. 40. 

Tee adrod (RABCW), the rec. has vov (with DLA®), as if 
drt after Adyovres were Gre recstaniis, introducing the actual 
words of the servants. 
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&y F xopporepov icxev* clrav ov adrd Sri Eybis dpav EBSopnv 
adbicey abvdv & wuperds. 53. Eyve ov 6 marip ore éxeivy 7 Spg ev 
Hh elrev aid 6 ‘Inoods ‘O vids cov Cf nat éxloreucey airas xal 9} olxia 
abrot dhy. 54. Todro St wdduv Sevrepov onpeior exoinge & "Inaods 
Ody & ris "Tovdalas els rv TadrAalav. 


52. éwiSero, This is the best attested reading. Fam. 13 
give the more usual form éruv@dvero. mvvOdvoyar does not 
occur again in Jn. 

Thy Spay wap’ adtév. So NACDNW®; the rec. has map" 
airév tiv dpav; B omits wap’ airév, and has rv dpav éxeunv. 

ey } Kop pdrepov Zoxev, ‘in which he got better,” the aor. 
marking a definite change in his condition. xopupérepov is not 
found again in the LXX or N.T., but the phrase xouyas eyes, 
“* you are doing finely,” occurs in Arrian, Zp¢ct. iii. 10. 13, an 
apposite passage cited by Wetstein. xouypérepov fryey is good, 
idiomatic Greek, and does not read like a translation from the 
Aramaic. Cf, Introd., p. lxvii. 

atnay ofy, So BCLNW; the rec. has xai roy (RADO), 

Sr (rectéantis) introduces the actual words of the servants. 

The spelling éxés (sAB*CDW®) must be preferred to the 
rec. x6és (cf. Acts 7, Heb. 139). 

Spay éB8duyv, sc. about the seventh hour, the acc. being 
less definite than the dat. of v. 53; see Ex. g!8 ravryv riy 
Spav aipoy, *‘ to-morrow aéeur this hour” (cf. Rev. 3° rotav 
Spav). The seventh hour was 1 p.m. (see on 1). The point 
may be, however, that it was common belief that the seventh 
hour of fever was the critical hour. Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. vi, 16) thought that the seventh day of any disease 
marked the crisis. 

4 wuperds, “‘ the fever”. The word occurs again in N.T. 
only at Mt 85, Mk. 131, Lk. 43 9 Acts 288, 

53. éxeivy 7H Spg, ‘‘ that very hour,” the dat. fixing the hour 
definitely. The rec. text prefixes ¢, but 8*BC omit. In this 
was the oypéiov, that the fever left the boy at the exact time 
that Jesus said, ‘‘ Thy son lives,” 

. trigreuoey, ‘‘ believed,” the verb being used absolutely, to 
express complete faith (see on 17). 

xal 4) otxia adrod Sky. Cf. Acts 18°. 

54. wdhw Setrepov. This tautologous phrase occurs again 
ar'®; cf. wdAw éx devrépov, Mt. 264%, Acts 1018, 

The sentence points back to the miracle at Cana, which 
Jn. says was the first of the ‘‘ signs” of Jesus; and it calls 
attention to the fact that the healing of the nobleman’s son 
was, like the earlier sign, wrought after Jesus had left Judea 
for Galilee. 
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The Feeding of the Five Thousand (V1. 1-13) 


VI. 1f. The incident of the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
is the only one in the public ministry of Jesns before the last 
visit to Jerusalem which is found in all four Gospels; Mk., Mt., 
and Jn. (but not Luke) adding an account of the Storm on the 
Lake. The Synoptists (Mk. 6f, Mi. 144%, Lk. 9!) agree 
in placing the miraculous feeding after the return of the Twelve 
from their mission, and after the beheading of John the Baptist. 
The labours which the apostles had undertaken made a period 
of rest desirable (Mk. 671); and also it was but prudent to go 
into retirement for a time, as Herod’s suspicions had been 
aroused, and he was desirous of seeing Jesus (Lk. 9°). The 
setting of the miracle in Jn. is not inconsistent with these some- 
what vague indications of the period in the ministry of Jesus 
at which it was wrought. 

Reasons have been given already for the conclusion (see 
Introd., p. xvii) that cc. 5 and 6 have been transposed, so that 
in the original draft of Jn., c. 6 followed directly after c. 4. 
At the end of c. 4 Jesus and His disciples are at Cana, and we 
now find them crossing the Sea of Galilee to its north-eastern 
side. They probably followed the road familiar to them (21%), 
and went down from Cana to Capernaum, where they had their 
heavy? fishing-boat (74 mAciov, Mk. 6). Mk. (followed by 
Mt.) says that the place to which they went by boat was “a 
desert place,” as Jesus wished to retire for a time from public 
view, but that the crowd followed them by road, evidently being 
able to observe the course the boat was taking, and arrived 
before them (Mk. 6% 8%), Jn. rather implies that Jesus and 
His disciples arrived first (6%). Lk. (9!°} gives the name of the 
place as Bethsaida, by which he must mean Bethsaida Julias 
(et Tell) at the extreme north end of the lake, on the eastern 
side, for no other Bethsaida is known.2 These data are all 
fairly consistent with each other, if we suppose that the place 
was the little plain on the north-eastern shore (about a mile 
south of Bethsaida Julias) which is now called e/-Batthah. 
This was grazing ground, and there would be abundance of 
grass there at the Passover season (cf. 64 1°, Mk. 6%). A hill 
(6°) rises up behind it. This plain is about 4 miles by boat 
from Tell Him (the most probable site of Capernaum; see on 


1 As it held thirteen persons, it must have been a Jarge boat. 

4 The supposition that there was another Bethsaida on the western 
shore lacks evidence, and is improbable. Cf, 12%, 

® It is said that grass is found there at all seasons (W. M. Christie, 
D.C.G. ii. 589) ; cf. Rix (Tent and Testament, pp. 265 ff.) for the geo- 
graphical problem. 
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1. Mera ratra drpdiev & Incots wépav rijs Oardooys ris 
TadArains ris TiBepiddos. 2. yxodoiBe 52 arg dxdos rodis, dre 
Bedpow Ta onpeia & droiaa éxt raw dodevotvrwv. 3. avyrOev 82 


232), and perhaps 9 miles from it by following the path along 
the western shore and crossing the fords of Jordan, where it 
flows into the lake from the north. It was the latter route that 
the crowds took who followed Jesus. See further 615t. 

1. pera roira. For this phrase, see Intrad., p. cviii. 

% Oddagoa rs TadtAcfas is the name given in Mt. and 
Mk. to the lake called in the O.T. the ‘‘ Sea of Chinnereth ” 
(Num. 344, etc.). It is called 4 Afuvy Pevvycaper in Lk. 5}, 
and 4 @dAacca ris TiBepiddos in Jn. 211, Tiberias was a 
town on the western shore, founded a.p. 22 by Herod Antipas, 
and named after Tiberius, which shows that the designation 
*t the Sea of Tiberias ” could hardly have been current during 
our Lord’s mimistry.2 Accordingly the double designation 
found here, ris @addooys ris TadAaias ris TiBepudtdos, shows 
the use of the contemporary name ‘‘the Sea of Galilee,” 
followed by the explanatory gloss ‘‘ that is, of Tiberias,” added 
to identify the lake for Greek readers at the end of the first 
century, If we ascribe ris Oaddooys ris TadtAcias to the 
aged apostle, John the son of Zebedee, when telling his 
reminiscences, the addition ris TiBepidSos would naturally be 
made by the evangelist, whom we call Jn. Cf. v. 23 for the 
town of Tiberias. 

2, qeododda $4. SoRBDLNW. But the rec. xat pxokovfea 
(ATAG) is quite in Jn.’s manner, who often uses xaé for 8€ 
(see below, v. 21). 

‘* A preat crowd was following Him” (cf. Mt. 143%, Lk. 9@; 
and see Mk, 6%), z.c. not only did they follow Him now, when 
He wished to be in retirement, but they had been following 
Him about before He crossed the lake; jxoAov#e is the 
impft. of continued action. Their reason was ‘‘ because they 
were noticing the signs that He was doing on the sick.” 
@€edpoury (BDLN@®) is the better reading, as preserving the 
idea that they had been continually observing His powers of 
healing (for Gewpely in a like context, cf. 2*), but xTA have 
édpwov. W has dewpodrres. 


As Jn. represents the matter, it was previous works of . 


healing that had attracted the attention of the crowds; ¢.g., 
presumably, the cure of the nobleman’s son, which has just 
been narrated (4%). Cf. also the works of healing narrated 
in Mk, 1%- 82.4 21 31 65, but not described by Jn. Mt. 1414 

1 Josephus (B. J. iii. 3, 5) has rijs pds TiBeptdda Aipwys, which Niese 
notes as having been altered in inferior MSS. to Tifepiddos. 
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and Lk. 59", however, record that Jesus began the day on this 
occasion by healing the sick. This is not mentioned by Mk. 
On the other hand, Mk. 6™ (followed by Lk, 917, but not by 
Mt.) says that the earlier part of the day was spent in seaching 
the people; but neither for this nor for works of healing is there 
room in the Johannine narrative (see below on v. 5). Jn. 
seems to know the Marcan story (see on v. 7}, but he corrects 
it ashe proceeds. See Introd., p. xcvii. 

8. dvijdGev 82 eis 73 Spos ‘Iy., “‘ Jesus went up to the hill,” 
#.é. the hill rising out of the little plain by the shore. Mk. 
(6*), followed by Mt., mentions the hill affer his narrative 
of the miracle; but Mt. (15%), in telling what preceded the 
parallel miracle of the Feeding of the Four Thousand, says, 
as Jn. does here, dvaPas eis 75 dpos éxdGyro éxet, Perhaps Jn. 
has borrowed here from Mt., but this is unlikely.1 

It was the habit of Jesus to sz when He taught, as the 
Rabbis were accustomed to do (cf. Mk. 41 9%, Mt. 26%, Lk. 4% 
53 [Jn.] 8); and He was wont to go up to the hills, whether for 
teaching (Mt. 5! 24°) or for prayer (Mk, 6%, Lk, 612 9%). 

The verb dvépyouat occurs again in N.T. only at Gal. 118; 
and x*D give dwiAfev here. 

This narrative represents Jesus and His disciples as having 
arrived at the eastern side of the lake before the crowd, who 
according to Mk. (6%) had arrived there first. According to 
Mk, 6*, Lk. 9", the disciples who were with Jesus were the 
‘‘ apostles’; and this is implied in Jn,’s narrative, though 
not explicitly stated, for the twelve baskets of fragments of 
v. 13 indicate that the number of disciples present was twelve. 
See on 23. 

4, It has been pointed out? that, although 13 wdéeya is 
read here by all MSS. and vss., yet there are patristic comments 
on the verse which suggest that some early writers did not 
treat ‘‘ the feast” of 644s a Passover, and that therefore the 
texts before them did not include the words 75 wéoya at this 
point, Thus Irenzus (Mer. 11. xxii. 3) is silent as to this 
Passover, although it would have been apposite to his argu- 
ment to use it. If 1d wdoya were omitted here, it would be 
natural to identify the feast of this verse with the Feast of 


1 See Introd., p. xcvi. Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 413, hazards 
the guess that the words dvafds eds 7d bpos éxd@qro éxet originally stood 
in the text of Mk. 

£ Most explicitly by Hort, Select Readings, p. 77. 

"See Introd., p. xviii. 
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Tabernacles noted in 7%. Having regard to the importance 
of the gxyvornyic, it might properly be described as pre- 
eminently 4 doprh rav “louBaiwy (see on 72). But it would 
be precarious to omit words so fully attested as 73 mdoya ;! 
and on the hypothesis, which has been adopted in this Com- 
mentary, that c. 5 comes after c. 6 (see Introd., p. xviii), all is 
clear. The Passover mentioned here as ‘‘ near” is the feast 
whose celebration is narrated in 51; #.¢. it was the second 
Passover of the public ministry of Jesus (that mentioned in 21% 
being the first), and was probably the Passover of the year 
28 A.D. 

For the phrase ‘‘ feast of zhe Jews,” see on 24; and cf. 
28 193. 42, 

It has been suggested that this note about the approaching 
Passover was introduced into the narrative to explain the large 
concourse of persons who were present on the occasion of the 
miracle, and who are supposed to have been thronging the 
roads on the way to Jerusalem for the observance of the feast. 
But the north-eastern corner of the lake is hardly a point at 
which we should expect to find thousands of such travellers. 
Jn. is fond of introducing notes of time into his narrative (see 
Pp. cii), and he has similar notes about approaching festivals at 
238 7411%, éyyts is a favourite word with him, both in relation 
to time and to distance. 

&. éndpas obv rods Sp@adpods 6 “ly. For this phrase, see on 
4*, where, as here, it is followed by the verb @edeOa. It is 
used again of Jesus at 171; cf. also rr and Lk. 6%, For 
OsdoGar see on 114, 

moAds éxhos, #.¢. apparently the dxAos modus of v. 2 (see on 
12°), who had followed Jesus and His disciples round the head 
of the lake. But, no doubt, once it was known where He was, 
people would flock to the place from the neighbouring villages 
to see and hear Him. According to the Synoptists (see on 
v. 2), the crowd came upon Jesus early in the morning, and 
the day was spent teaching or healing their sick. Then, 
towards evening, the disciples suggest that the people should 
be sent away that they might buy food for themselves. jn. 
tells nothing of teaching or healing on this occasion, and he 
represents Jesus as having foreseen, as soon as the crowd began 
to gather, the difficulty that would arise about food. When He 
saw the great multitude coming, He asked Philip, ‘‘ Whence 
are we to buy loaves?” 


1 Burkitt (Ev. da Mepharveshé, ii. 313) shows that the Syriac 
tradition is against omitting 74 rdcxa. 
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It is to be observed that in the narratives of the Feeding of 
the Four Thousand (Mk. 84, Mt. 1533), although zo¢ in the 
parallel narratives of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the 
disciples put this question (é@ev) to Jesus. The question is 
the same as that which Moses puts to Yahweh (Num. 1178). 
wbOev por xpéa Sodvat rarti T6 Aa@ tovrpy; and the misgivings 
of Moses, when he reflects that he had 600,000 footmen 
to feed, are expressed in terms not unlike those which Philip 
uses here, wav 13 dor ris Oakdoons cwaxOrocrar abrois xa 
dpxéoe: adrois; (Num. 1172), 

Another O.T. parallel may be found in 2 Kings 4", where 
Elisha’s servant exclaims at the impossibility of feeding a 
hundred men with twenty barley loaves and ears of corm “in _ 
his sack ” (elxooe dprovs xprBivevs cat mardéas, #.e. cakes). The 
narrative relates that Elisha said, Aés ra Aad xat dobcérwcay, 
declaring that Yahweh had told him there would be enough 
and to spare. And so it was: édayov xal xaréAurov. This is a 
story which bears a likeness to the Feedings of the Multitudes 
in the Gospels, in detail much more striking than the story of 
the miraculous increase of meal and oil by Elijah’s interven- 
tion (t Kings 1719), See Introd., p. clxxxi. 

However, in Jn.’s narrative the question (wéQev) is a question 
put by Jesus Himself to Philip. Philip was of Bethsaida 
(14), and presumably he knew the neighbourhood ; he was 
thus the natural person of whom to ask where bread could be 
bought. This is one of those reminiscences which suggest the 
testimony of an eye-witness. The Synoptists, in their accounts 
of the wonderful Feedings of the Multitudes, do not name 
individual disciples; but Jn. names both Philip and Andrew, 
and their figures emerge from his narrative as those of real 
persons, each with his own characteristics. See below on v. 8. 

hédyec wpds @{K. For this constr., see on 2°, 

For dyopdowper (WABDNW@), the rec. has dyopdoopev. 

6, roiro BE Eheyev nerpdtwv adrév eth. We have seen already 
(cf. Introd., p. xxxiv) that Jn. is apt to comment on the words 
of Jesus and offer explanations of them. The comment at 
this point is probably due to a misunderstanding (as at 221), 
Jn. thinks it necessary to explain wéy Jesus asked Philip where 
bread could be bought, because he hesitates to represent Him 
as asking a question which would suggest His ignorance of 
the answer. But the true humanity of Jesus is not realised, 
if it is assumed that He never asked questions about the simple 
matters of every day. 
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Jn. does not write thus of Jesus elsewhere. On His way to 
the tomb of Lazarus, Jesus asks where it is (a1™). When He 
saw the fishing-boat on the lake, He asked them if they had 
caught any fish (21°, where, however, He may be represented 
as knowing that nothing had been caught). It is by a like 
mistaken idea of reverence that the later Synoptists often omit 
questions which Mk. represents Jesus as asking, e.g. : ‘‘ Who 
touched my garments?” (Mk. 5%, Lk. 84, omitted by Mt.). 
“‘Seest thou aught?” addressed to the blind man who was 
healed by stages, is found only in Mk. 8%. ‘‘ How long time 
is it since this hath come to him ? ” asked of the epileptic boy’s 
father (Mk. 9%), is omitted by Mt. and Lk. 

The simple question, ‘‘ Where can bread be bought ?”’ 
asked by Jesus of a disciple who was familiar with the locality, 
needs not to be explained or explained away. 

wapdfew does not occur again in Jn., but that by itself does 
not prove the verse to be a later gloss, although it raises the 
question if it may not have been added after Jn. had com- 
pleted his work. 

7. Staxociay Sqvapluw dprot ofk dpxodsw «rk. There is no 
mention of the '‘two hundred pennyworth” in Mt. or Lk., 
but Mk. 6” makes the. disciples say dyopdowpey Syvapiay 
Siaxociwy dprovs; It is probable that Jn. is recalling the 
phraseology of Mk. at this point, although it is possible that 
two distinct traditions, that which came through Peter and 
that which came through John the son of Zebedee, have inde- 
pendently preserved the same remark made by disciples. Jn. 
several times betrays a knowledge of the Marcan narrative, 
which he corrects where necessary.1 

A denarius was the ordinary day’s wage of a labourer 
(cf. Mt. 20%). Even if the disciples had as much as two 
hundred denarii in their common purse (13%), which is 
improbable, Philip points out that they would not purchase 
enough bread to feed five thousand people, nor would 
it be easy to find so much bread in the vicinity without 
notice. ; 

There is a reminiscence of the phrase tva gxacros Ppaxd 
mt AdBy in a passage quoted below (v. 11) from the second- 
century Acts of John. 

8B. els dx Trav padyraw adros. This description of an apostle 
is not found in the Synoptists (except at Mk. 131, without 

1 See Introd, p. xcvii. 
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&); but Jn. has it again at 12¢ 138; cf. 1817-8. For the 
constr. els é& followed by a gen. plur., see on 1%, 

For the designation of Andrew as ‘‘ Simon Peter’s brother,” 
see on 1, His first impulse of discipleship was to find Peter 
and bring him to Jesus (141), He appears here as a resourceful 
person who tries to find a practical answer to the question put 
to Philip by Jesus, although he does not think that he has been 
successful in gathering a sufficient supply of food. In 1270-2 
Philip and Andrew are again associated in somewhat similar 
fashion, Philip not knowing what to do until he has consulted 
Andrew. These notices in Jn. supply the only indications of 
Andrew’s character that we have, and it is interesting to observe 
their consistency with each other. The only distinctive 
mention of Andrew in the Synoptists is at Mk. 13%, where he 
appears as associated with the imner circle of the Twelve— 
Peter, James, and John. 

A second-century notice of Andrew and Philip shows that 
they were held to be among the leaders of the Twelve. When 
Papias collected traditions from the elders of his day, he used 
to ask them, ‘‘ What did Andrew and what did Peter say? 
Or what did Philip? Or what Thomas or James or John or 
Matthew?” (Eus, #.Z£. iii, 39. 4), placing them respectively 
first and third of the apostles whom he names. 

In the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, Andrew is 
specially associated with the writing of the Fourth Gospel: 
‘“eadem nocte revelatum Andreae ex apostolis ut, recog- 
noscentibus cunctis, Johannes suo nomine cuncta describeret ”’; 
and it is possible that his intimacy with John the son of 
Zebedee was handed down by tradition, although it cannot be 
bet oe he lived until the Gospel was published (see Introd., 

. lvi). 

9. In the Synoptists the five loaves and two fishes are the 
provision which the disciples had for their own use. In Jn., 
Andrew reports that a lad was present who had this food with 
him, possibly having brought it from a neighbouring village, 
for Jesus and the Twelve. 

maiSdpiov, There is no mention of this lad in the Synop- 
tists; seeabove. The word atddpiov does not occur elsewhere 
in the N.T., but it is frequent in the LXX; and it must be 
noted that it is the word used of Elisha’s servant (2 Kings 
48-43) in the passage immediately preceding the story of 
Elisha’s multiplication of the loaves (see above on v. 5). 

The rec. has watSdépiov & (ATA®); NBDLNW om. &. 
The Synoptists sometimes use «fs or &, as a kind of indefinite 
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article, for rs or 7t (cf. Mt. 5. 26"); but this is not the style 
. (cf., however, 11 19”). 
- pee ni It is only in who tells that the loaves were of 
barley. Barley bread, being cheaper than wheaten, was the 
common food of the poor; cf. Judg. 7 and Ezek. 131, Re- 
ference has already a made to dprous xpiBivous in the 
lisha story (2 Kings 4"). 

‘i ‘Béo fie The Synoptists say dvo ixOvas; and Mt. and 
Mk. in the parallel narrative of the Feeding of the Four Thou- 
sand say dAtya ixPddta. ; 

The word heouiv (only found here and at 21% 1 i in the 
Greek Bible) is a dim. of dpov, which originally meant ** cooked 
food,” and thence came to be used of any relish taken with 
food; ¢.g. in Pap. Fay. 119" es ri yeréora Tepedrys méuyns 
dxpdpea,? the dypdpea were delicacies for a birthday feast. Thus 
épdépa in the present passage stands for dried or pickled fish. 
The curing of fish was an important industry on the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee, and is alluded to as such by Strabo. 
Neither in Jn. nor in the Synoptic narrative is there any mention 
of lighting a fire and cooking fish on the occasion of the miracle; 
and it is not to be supposed that the meal was of raw, fresh fish 
and bread. See, however, on 21), 

10, wowjoare (for the aor. imper., see on 25) rods dvOpdarous 
dvanecetvy . . . dvéwecay ofv of dv8pes. The R.V. distinguishes 
vOpimrous from dvSpes: ‘‘ make the people sit down . . . so the 
men sat down,” suggesting that the women {or children), if 

resent, remained standing. But no such discrimination is 
indicated in the Synoptic accounts, and it would, in the cir- 
cumstances, be improbable, despite the Oriental subordination 
of women: éwéragev adrois dvaxdiOjvar wdvras 1s Mk’s state- 
ment. dejo is an infrequent word in Jn., occurring again 
only 133: @ and 4}¢ 17.38 (of a husband); and it may be that 
its introduction here is due to a reminiscence of Mk.’s 
mevracyidtat dvdpe, to which Mt. afterwards added the gloss 
xepls yuvaxiv xai wadiov, as he did also in the parallel nar- 
rative of the Feeding of the Four Thousand (Mt. 147) 15%). 
Jn. returns to the word dv@pwmor at v. 14. 
dvarizrev is “to lie back’? or ‘‘ recline,’ whether on the 


1 t A.D., cited by Milligan, Vocab. 

* ee is ae 45, quoted ts G. & Smith, Hist. Geogr. of Holy Land, 
P. 454, who adds, “ The pickled fish of Galilee were known throughout 
the Roman world.” 
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sloping hillside (as here) or on a couch (as at the Last 
Supper, 1317 21™), Mk. uses dvarGrrey as well as dvaxdivay 
in his parallel narrative; Mt. has dvaxdivew only, and Lk. 
xaraxhivew, 

xéprog mohds, ‘‘ there was much grass ”—green grass, Mk, 
says—it being spring-time, after the rainy season, just before 
the Passover {v. 4). Jn. does not mention the greenness of 
the grass, nor does he say anything about the people being 
distributed into groups or companies. 

11. EkaBer ofv rods Gprous. Jesus took the loaves, and 
Bieweng them, caused them to be distributed, thus acting as 

ost. 

It is remarkable, and probably significant, that jJn., alone 
of the evangelists, does not say that the loaves were broken by 
Jesus, as well as d/essed. In all the narratives descriptive of 
the Feedings of the Multitudes, except this, we have dprovs 
exAaver OF xaréxAage robs dprovs, or the like. Jn. never uses the 
verb «Adw or xataxAdw. Now, in all the accounts of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, that Jesus ‘‘ brake the Bread” 
is explicitly mentioned, éAace prov, only one loaf being 
used, The rite itself is called in Acts 24% 4 xAdows 70d &prov 
(cf, Acts 20’, and perhaps Acts 27%), so essential a feature was 
the breaking of the one loaf deemed to be. Thus, in this 
particular, the Johannine narrative of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand is less suggestive of the action of Jesus at the Last 
Supper than are the Synoptic narratives of the same miracle. 
By the omission of dprovs %Aarev Jn, has deviated from the 
Synoptic tradition in a fashion which suggests that he did not 
regard the miraculous meal, which he describes, as anticipatory 
of the sacrament with which he was familiar, although he does 
not tell of its institution. The discourse which follows (ef. 
esp. vy. 52-56) cannot be interpreted without including a 
sacramental reference; but it would seem, nevertheless, that 
Jn. wishes to avoid suggesting that the miraculous feeding 
was a sacramental meal. 

It is just possible, although unlikely, that Jn. omits all 
mention of the breaking of the bread, za? because he did not 
regard the meal as sacramental, but because he lays stress on 
the circumstance (19%) that the Body of Christ was not broken 
on the Cross. 

We must also note that Jn. omits the words, évaBrepas 
cis tov otpavéy before the blessing of the loaves, which are 
common to all three Synoptists. This ‘lifting up of the 
eyes ” was a very ancient feature of the Eucharistic rite, and 
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we cannot be sure how far back it goes (cf. 11“ 171, and see 
on 4*). ; 
epee detail, per contra, Jn.’s narrative of the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand suggests the Last Supper more clearly 
than the Synoptists do, In Jn., it is Jesus Himself who dis- 
tributes the loaves to the multitudes, S1dbuxey rots dvaneipévors, 
just as He distributed the Bread to His disciples on the eve of 
‘His Passion (cf. also 21); but in the Synoptists, it is the Twelve 
who, acting under His direction, bring the loaves round, which 
probably was what actually took place, Jn.’s dédwxev, however, 
need not be taken as excluding the assistance of the Twelve 
in the distribution, although this is not explicitly mentioned. 
ut facit per alium, facit per se. 
. nthe ae text etal tet diédwxev the words rots pabyrais, 
of 8% pabyral (so X°DI'A®), but this is a harmonising gloss 
introduced from Mt. 141%, The intercalated words are not 
found in x*ABLNW or in most vss. : 

We must now examine the word edxaponjaas, “* haying 
given thanks.” «tAoyeiv is the verb used in the Synoptic 
parallels (Mk. 6%, Mt, 14’, Lk. 9'*); but Mk. (8°) and Mt. 
(15%) have edxaptoreiy in a similar context in their narratives 
of the Feeding of the Four Thousand, In the accounts of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, Lk. (22'*) and Paul (x Cor. 
11%) use etxapioreiy of the Blessing of the Bread, while Mt. 
(26), Mk, (147%), and Lk, (22!) use it of the Blessing of the 
Cup, the Cup being called by Paul 16 rorjpwov ris etAoyias 
& ebdoyotwer (1 Cor. 10%), In these passages it is not possible 
to distinguish in meaning between ebxapwreiy and eddoyey,) 
although «xapiorely and edyaporria soon came to be used in 
a special sense in connexion with the Holy Communion (cf. 
Ignat. Philad. 4 crovidcare ofv pug edxapiorig, and see Justin, 
Apol. i, 66, and Iren. Her. iv. 18. 5). ; 

But the verb «dAoyelv is never used in Jn. (except once in 
a quotation, 12'%); and he uses etyapiorety elsewhere (114, 
Ildrep ebyaptcra coi) where no sacramental reference is 
possible, In this general sense, ‘‘ giving of thanks,” eiyamorety 
occurs a few times in the later books of the LXX (Judith 3%, 
2 Macc. 12°) and in Philo, as well as frequently in the N.T., 
e.g. Lk. 1758 18, and very often in Paul. ; 

It may be that the ‘‘ giving of thanks” or ‘‘ blessing a 
which ali the evangelists mention in their narratives of the 
miraculous Feedings of the Multitudes was the grace before 
meat which the Lord used, and which was the usual habit of 
piety before a meal (cf. Deut. 8"). The form of Jewish ‘‘ grace” 
which has come down to us is, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our 

1C£. Swete, f.T.S., Jan. 1902, p. 163. 
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God, king of the world, who bringeth forth bread from the 
earth.” But if this is the allusion in ebyapurrjoas or ebdoyijeas 
in the evangelical narratives of the Miraculous Feedings, it is 
curious that no such phrase occurs in connexion with the other 
meals described in the Gospels at which Jesus presided or was 
the principal Guest (Lk. 24% is sacramental). Jn. does not 
hint that ‘‘a blessing” was asked or pronounced at the 
Marriage Feast in Cana. (2"), or at the supper in Bethany (12%), 
or at the meal by the lake-side (2178). Cf. Mk. 143, Lk. 5% 797, 
In Acts 27 it is said, indeed, of Paul AaBdy dprov eixapiorncey 
7G OeG évamiov wdvrey cai xrdoas Fpturo éobiew; but it is not 
clear that this was an ordinary meal preceded by a ‘‘ grace.” 
Knowling and Blass regard it as a sacramental celebration. 

Whatever be the reason, it would seem that the evangelical 
traditions handed down the incident of Jesus ‘‘ blessing ” the 
loaves at the Miraculous Feedings as an incident of special 
significance. The similarity to this verse of Jn. 2178, kapBdve 
roy dprov xal SiSwow atrois xal 7 dudptoy duoiws, brings out the 
more clearly the omission of any such word as ebyapurrijoas 
Or evAvyyoas in the latter passage. 

The stress that was laid in early times on the blessing of the 
loaves, in connexion with their multiplication, is apparent in a 
legend preserved in the second-century Acts of John (§ 93): 
‘Tf at any time He were bidden by one of the Pharisees and 
went to the bidding, we accompanied Him; and before each 
was set one loaf by him that had bidden us, He also receiving 
one loaf. And, blessing His own loaf, He would divide it 
among us; and from that little each was filled (é& roi Bpayéos 
éxacros éyoprdfero: see v. 7 above), and our own loaves were 
saved whole, so that they who bade Him were amazed.” The 
act of blessing is a preliminary condition of the miracle, accord- 
ing to this writer. See on 674 below. 

Scov HOcdov. All the evangelists agree in the statement 
that the multitudes ‘* were filled,” #.e. that they had a sub- 
stantial meal, and not merely a scrap of food; but Jn. is even 
more explicit, saying that of the fish as well as of the loaves 
they had as much as they wished for. 

12, éverdijcbyoov. The Synoptists have éxoprdc@yoay, as 
Jn. has at v. 26, The phrase pera 1d guxAnoGfvat used of the 
Eucharist in the Didache (x. 1) probably comes from this 
passage. 

Ta wepicodcayta KAdopate, Mk, (64%) has the curious 
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eyeuuoay Sidexa xodivous xAaondtov éx tiv mere aptay Tov 
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expression xAdopara SdSexa xopivey rAypdpara, but Mt, (14%) has 
76 Twepiocetor Tév kracparuv, and Lk. (9!7) has 76 wepiooeidoav 
atrois xAacpdruv. Jn. uses wepooeier only here and in v. 13 
(he has zepicecy at x0"); and it has been suggested that he 
is here dependent either on Lk. or Mt., rather than Mk. 
But he was quite capable of correcting Mk.’s wAypdpara, 
just as Lk. and Mt. have done, and the verb mepooevey is the 
natural one to use.’ Jn. uses the word wAjpwxa only of the 
‘fulness ” of Christ (246), and avoids it in all other contexts, per- 
haps because of its misleading employment in Gnostic systems. 

kAdopa is a word used in the N.T, only in the Gospel 
accounts of the miraculous feedings. It is rare in LXX, but 
we find cAdspata dprev in Ezek, 13" and «Adoper dprev in 
Judg. rg° (A text). It is used of the Bread of the Eucharist in 
the Didache (ix. 3). 

Lightfoot? recalls a Jewish custom at meals of leaving 
something over for those who served: this was called mes, 
peak. This possibly is behind the incident recorded here. The 
apostles had each his travelling-basket or xddtwos (cf. Judg. 
6**), and having ministered to the people they went round and 
collected what was left over. Juvenal mentions the x«d¢vos 
as a basket characteristic of Jews: ‘‘ quorum cophinus 
foenumque supellex ” (.Sa7. iii, 14). All four evangelists have 
the word. xéguvos, while in the parallel narrative of the Feeding 
of the Four Thousand the word is omvpis or odvpis, which 
was a hamper large enough to hold a man (Acts 9*). 

It is Jn. alone who tells that it was at the bidding of Jesus 
that the fragments were gathered up, and he alone adds a 
reason, viz. iva pi nm dwdknra. This is one of those com- 
ments upon his narrative to which Jn. is so prone (see p. xxxiv), 
and no doubt it gives an excellent sense at this point, But the 
Synoptists know nothing of this, and the Jewish custom of 
leaving a geah or morsel at the end of a meal for the servers 
provides a sufficient explanation of the matter. 

There is no suggestion that the bread, miraculously pro- 
vided, was like the manna of ancient days, which could not be 
kept over from one day to another (Ex. 16"); and the objection 
of the people recorded at v, 31 shows that they did not consider 
the supply of bread that they had witnessed as at all comparable 
with the manna from heaven which their fathers had enjoyed. 

18. Sd8exa, This suggests that all the original apostles 
were present. 

1 Hor, Hebr., ii. 302, 
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éx rév wévte Giptwy wth. Mk. (6%) speaks of fragments of 
the fishes being gathered up along with the fragments of the 
loaves, but Jn. (as also Mt., Lk.) speaks only of the fragments 
of bread. 

BeBpwxéow. The verb does not occur again in the N.T. 


Jesus acclaimed as the Messianic King (wv. 14, 15) 


14. & pois & épxdpevos els tov xdopev. The people had 
already been attracted because of the ‘“‘ signs” of healing 
which Jesus did (v. 2); now this greater ‘' sign ” led them to 
think of him as ‘‘ the prophet that cometh into the world.” 
The woman of Samaria had been convinced that He was 
‘* g prophet ” (4)*), as the blind man whom He healed said of 
Him afterwards (9!7}; but the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes inclined the eye-witnesses to go further, and to iden- 
tify Jesus with the prophet of popular belief whom Israel 
expected. (see on 1%) as the fulfilment of the prophecy of Deut. 
184, ‘* They began to say ” (édeyov), ‘‘ This is truly the 
prophet that is coming into the world” (see on 11. Cf. 
Vv. 31. 

adn Ods is a favourite adverb with Jn.; cf. obrds éorw GAnbis 
& xpopyrys (7%), and see on 14”, 

& . . . onpetov, not & . .. onucia, is the true reading, the 
reference beimg to the particular ‘‘ sign ” which has just been 
described. 

The rec., with ALNTA®, ins. & Tyoods after onpetov, for 
cleamess, but om, SBEDW, 

15, Jn. generally writes 4 *Iycois (see on 1*), but we have 
"moots (without the art.) followed by od, as here, several 
times; cf. 11™: 184 19%, 

yrods Sr ousw Epxeabar xth. The excited people, having 
concluded that Jesus was the prophet of their expectation, 
began to plot how they might seize Him (épmdfew) and 
make Him king, that is, the Messianic king. The Jerusalem 
crowds had the same idea when they cried ‘‘ Hosanna” and 
greeted Him as ‘‘ King of Israel” on His entry to the city 
(1238), Indeed, it was made part of the charge against Him, 
that He had claimed to be ‘‘ King of the Jews ” (185). But 
He would not accept the title in the sense in which they under- 
stood it. He was not a political revolutionary. And so 
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‘* He withdrew again to the hill” (see v. 3), from which He 
had come down to feed the people. 

Mk. and Mt. tell nothing of the fanatical excitement of the 
crowds, or of their being so much impressed by the miracle 
as to think of Jesus as Messiah; ? the only hint the Synoptists 
give of this being supplied by Lk., who follows up the narrative 
of the Feeding by the story of the various answers to the 
question, ‘‘ Who do the multitudes say that I am?” (Lk. 9") 
which Mk, and Mt. put in another context. 

Indeed, Mk. and Mt. give as the reason of Jesus’ retirement 
to the hill, that it was to pray, which is perhaps here suggested 
by ypévos. That was His habit, and such a motive for His 
retirement is not inconsistent with His other motive, viz. to be 
freed from the embarrassing attentions of the crowds, Mk, and 
Mt. tell that He d¢sez¢ssed the crowds (Mk. 6%, Mt, 1478), while 
Jn. suggests rather that He escaped from them. Probably 
He tried to disperse them, but some, more obstinate and excited 
than the rest, would not leave. It is these latter who come 
before us in v. 22 as having remained until the next morning. 
Again, Jn. does not mention that the return of the disciples 
was ordered by Jesus, as Mk. and Mt. do; but it is evident 
that they would not have left Him had they not been told to do 
so, He may have wished to remove them from the atmosphere 
of political excitement which had been generated. Apparently 
Jesus had not told His disciples exactly where and when they 
would meet Him again. 


The storm on the lake (ov, 16-21) 


16. évia may indicate any time in the late afternoon (cf. 
zo” and Mt. 14™-*%), The sun set after the disciples had 
started, and it became dark (cxozia, v. 17) while they were on 
the lake. Mk. 6“ notes that Jesus met them ‘‘ about the fourth 
watch of the night,” z.¢. about 3 a.m. 
ao ‘they descended,” se. from the slopes of the 


16 #. The incident is described with vividness. It was late 
in the evening when the boat started on the return journey to 
Capernaum (v.17; see onv, 1). The wind had risen, and the 
lake was stormy. Mk. does not say that the destination of the 
boat was Capernaum, although that is what we should have 
expected: his words are qvdyxarev rots pabyras . . . mpodyew 


1Turner (f.T.S., Jan. 1925, p. 148) suggests that it may have 
been this incident which attracted the attention of Herod (cf. Mk. 614), 
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ats 73 wrépay apds Bybcaiidy (Mk. 6%), and he goes on to tell 
that, driven by the storm, they landed ultimately at Gennesaret, 
which is a little to the south of Capernaum. That is to say, 
according to Mk., they made for Bethsaida im the first instance; 
whether because they wished to take Jesus on board there, or 
to land one of the party (it was the home of some of them; see 
on 1), or because they wished to keep under the lee of the 
land, in view of the impending storm, we cannot tell. In any 
case the storm caught them, and when they had rowed 25 or 
ge furlongs, that is, about 3 or 4 miles, they see Jesus 
meprarotrra emt rijs Gaddooys, and coming near the boat. 
Now by this time, having rowed nearly 4 miles, they must 
have been close to the western shore of the lake, and so Jn. 
says: et@éws To TAoloy éyévero éxl tis vis eis Hv dapyov. 

If we had only Jn.’s account of this incident, we should have 
no reason to suppose that he intended to record any ‘‘ miracle.” 
The phrase éni rhs Saddeons (v. 19) is used by Jn. again at 211, 
where it undoubtedly means ‘‘ by the sea shore”; and it is 
probable that he means here that when the boat got into the 
shallow water near the western shore, the disciples saw Jesus 
in the uncertain light walking by the lake, and were frightened, 
not being sure what they saw, Jn. does not say, as Mk. does, 
that Jesus was received into the boat; he only says that they 
were desirous to have Him with them, when they found that the 
voyage was already over (v. 21). Nor does Jn. say anything 
about a miraculous stilling of the storm (cf. Mk. 65"), Nor does 
he say (as Mk. 6, Mt, 14%) that the disciples thought they 
had seen a phantasm (¢dvracpe). So far from it being true 
that we always find in Jn. an enhancement of the miraculous, 
in this particular case, while the story as narrated by Mk, 
(followed by Mt.) is miraculous, in Jn. there is no miracle 
whatever. Nor does Jn. call the incident a ‘ sign,” as he is 
accustomed to speak of the miracles which he records (cf. 
vy. 14). In short, this story, as told by Jn., is exactly the 
kind of story that we might expect from John the son of 
Zebedee, a fisherman with experience of the lake in all its 
moods, well accustomed to its sudden storms, and knowing 
the distance from one point to another (v.19). See Introd., 
p. clxxvi. 

17. épPdrres els whotov. The same phrase occurs for embark- 
ing 215 and 1 Macc, 15°, ADT@W insert 7é before zAciov, 
which no doubt gives the sense, it being probably their own 
boat that they took for their return voyage; but NBLA 
omit 7d, 
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Apxorzo, ‘ they were going,” the impft, being used for an 
incompleted action. 

For nat oxoria 78q eyeydver, ND read xardkaBey 33 abrovs 4 
oxorta, ‘but darkness overtook them” (cf. 123 and 15, 
where see note). This, again, gives the sense, but we follow 
ABLTANOW with the rec. text, although xaréAcBev abrois Fj 
cxoria is a thoroughly Johannine phrase. 

ov is read for odmw by ATA, but ofmw is better attested 
(SBDLNW) and gives the better sense. Jesus had ‘not 
yet? come to them. They had expected to meet Him at 
Bethsaida Julias (see on 61° above), or at some other point, 
but their course had been embarrassed by the storm. They 
were probably keeping close to the shore on the look out for 
Him, before the storm broke. 

18. The sea was rising because of the squall. We have the 
same expression 7 @dAacca . . . éfyye(pero, Jonah 11%, 

10. Andaxdres. Cf. Bacavilopévors ev 74 edaivew (Mk, 6%), 
éXatvew occurs again in N.T, only at Lk. 8, Jas. 34, 2 Pet. 227. 

They had rowed about 25 or 30 stades, #.¢., as a stade was 
600 feet, nearly 4 miles, and therefore, as has been shown above 
(v. 16), they were close to the western shore. Mk. says they 
were & péow Tis Oaddcoys (Mk. 6%, which need not mean 
more than that the water was all round them. Mt. adds to 
Mk.’s sentence, according to the text of BO (although the other 
uncials do not confirm this), eradfous woAdols (@ has ixavors) 
dé tis ys dmetye, which seems to be a gloss derived from 
the narrative of Jn., but intended, after the manner of Mt., to 
emphasise the miraculousness of the story. 

In some texts of Mt. 1425 we have émi riv OdAaccay for the 
éxi ris Baddooys of Mk. 648 and Jn. 6, The latter does not 
necessarily mean more than ‘‘by the sea shore”: to read 
éxi ri Sidaooay would indicate beyond question that Jesus 
literally ‘‘ walked on the sea.” Job says of the Creator that He 
‘walks upon the high places of the sea,” weperdrwy os ém’ 
dghous ert Gardooys (Job. 9%); and Wisdom declares (Ecclus. 
245), & dda dBiccuw weperdryce, from which passages it 
might be concluded that ‘‘ walking upon the sea ” is a Divine 
Prewogabye. It is possible that some such idea may account 
or the transformation of the Johannine tradition, which is void 
of miracle, into the supernatural story in Mk., Mt. See on v. 
1g and Introd., p. clxxvi. 

Gewpoiow, ‘they notice ”; see on 23 for Geupeiy, 
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tyyts tot waolou yudperoy, sc. ‘ getting near the boat,” a 
use of yéyvouar for tpyouar which we have again in v, 25; cf. 
Acts 2018 211? 2535, 

époBybycar, ‘‘ they were afraid,” and so Jesus says—- 

20, dys cimt, ph oBelobe, These comforting words are 
reported in identical phrase in the Marcan and Johannine 
narratives (cf. Mk. 6%, Mt. 14", both of which prefix dapocire). 
They probably mean simply ‘It is I: be not afraid,” the 
Marcan account suggesting that the reason of the disciples’ 
alarm was that they thought Jesus was a spirit (#d:racpa). 
Another explanation has been offered of éya cips, viz. that it 
stands for the self-designation of Yahweh in the prophets, 
samy, J (ao) He; cf. 8 137. But this explanation is not 
necessary here, and such a mystical use of words would be 
foreign to the style of Mk., although there are parallels in Jn. 

21. FOedov ody AaPeiv abtdv els TS wH., “ they were wishing 
to receive Him into the boat, and straightway the boat was 
at the land.” #@eXov is used here as at 7, 16%, the wish 
not being translated into action. Here Jn. is at variance with 
Mk. (6°), who says, as also Mt. does (with an amplification 
about Peter’s going to Jesus on the water, Mt. 147"), that 
Jesus climbed into the boat. The narrative of Jn. is simpler. 

It has been objected to this view that we should expect 
GAAS ebGéws 15. 7A, «rd. rather than kal ed@éws, if the meaning 
intended is that they did mot receive Jesus into the boat, 
because they found their voyage already ended. But Jn. is 
prone to use «ai, where aAdd or 5¢€ would be employed by 
another writer (see on 174), 

For etféms in Jn. see on 5°. 


The people cross the lake and find Jesus at Capernaum 
(wy. 22-25) 


22 ff. The readings of &* in vv. 22-24 are curiously aberrant, 
and the text from &* must be transcribed in full: 7 éravptav 
6 dyAos 6 doras wépav ris Oaddooys elSey Sr. tAoidpiov dAdo otx 
hw eked ef ph tv, exetvo eis 8 eveByoar of padyral rov Iycod, kat dre 
ob ouvednAvber abrois & “Tqoois els rb rAviov dAAG ydvor of pabyrat 
abrot: éreAPdvrwv oby Tay wAcLGY éx TeBepiddos eyyis otons Srov 
xai payor dptov, elyaptoricartos tot xupiov, cat Uovres Ste otx Fv 

' Cf. Introd, p. oxx. 
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axel & Tyoots of88 of pabyrat avéByoay eg rd wAoiov Kal FABov KrXr. 
This is evidently a rewriting of the original, which has a clumsy 
parenthesis at v. 23. 

Other variants are iSdy (rec. reading with TAW, a casus 
pendens)for Bor (ABLN®O), ND having elder; x*L4O interpolate 
the explanatory gloss éxcivo <is 6 &éByoay of paOyrai of the rec. 
text; for whotoy (the true reading) at the end of y. 22, TA@ 

' give wAotdpiov; after ddd, the rec. text with AI'A@ inserts d€; 
BW have wAota for mhoudpia (the true reading; see exegetical 
note) in v. 23; for gratias agente domino, many Latin texts 
have gratias agentes domino, as if it was the multitude that 
had given thanks; and in y. 24, the rec. text with ATA® has 
wAota for mhodpia (XCBDLNW). 

22, rh emadpiov. See on 11%, Some, perhaps the more 
zealous of the crowd, had remained all night on the scene of the 
miracle, in the hope that they would succeed in their attempt 
(v. 15) to set up Jesus as king, the more apathetic, or the more 
submissive, having dispersed to their homes. 

The construction of the sentence is difficult, and attempts 
to make it more consecutive have led to various readings. The 
balance of authority is for «f8ov (see above), but the rec, iSdv 
would be more natural. The meaning is: On the next day 
the crowd which had stood (éerpxds) on the other (se. the 
eastern) side of the lake, having seen (sc. the evening before) 
that only one boat was there, and that the disciples had 
embarked in their boat without Jesus, started for Capernaum 
in the little boats that came from Tiberias during the night. 
There had been only one boat on the beach the previous even- 
ing, which they had seen go without Jesus; but they could not 
find Jesus in the morning, and so they decided to go after Him 
in the httle boats that had since been driven in by the storm. 
These, apparently, were sufficient for all the zealous watchers, 
so that their number could not have been very large. 

A mhoidprov, “Tittle boat,” is mentioned in N.T. only at 
Mk. 3°, Jn. 22° (where it is the skiff or dinghy belonging to the 
mdotev of 21% %}, and in this passage. +i mAciov was the big 
fishing-boat, able to carry Jesus and the Twelve, which has been 
mentioned already (vv. 17, 19, 21); there had been no other 
wAoupov on the beach the previous evening (perhaps Jn. 
means no other whodpiov desides the dinghy belonging to the 
wAotoy, which had gone with it), But several smail boats 
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(wAordpta) had been driven in from Tiberias (see for Tiberias 
on v. 1 above) by the squall during the night, and these were 
available. 

28. This parenthetical verse appears to be a later gloss. 
It is, indeed, necessary to the narrative, which tells that the 
disappointed watchers by the lake crossed over to Capernaum, 
and hitherto there has been no mention of any boats that they 
could have used, But (1) the town of Tiberias (see on v. 1) is 
not mentioned elsewhere in the N.T., and had only recently 
been founded. (2) More significant is the description of the 
scene of the miracle rod réwou Sou Epayov roy Eprov edyapt- 
srijcavros tod xupiov. Nowhere else are the five loaves of the 
story called 6 dpros in the singular, that being the way, on the 
contrary, in which the Eucharistic bread is always spoken of 
(cf. 1 Cor, 107-27 1177), (3) edxapiericavros rod xupiov suggests 
that this was the central fact which would at once identify 
the occurrence, whereas we expect an expression like ‘‘ where 
He fed the multitudes.” (4) The meaning of ciyaptoreiy has 
been examined above (v. 11), but here it seems to bear its 
later sacramental significance, the writer giving a sacramental 
turn to the miracle, which Jn. studiously avoids in his narra- 
tive. (5) Specially noteworthy is it that D 69% ae Syr, sin, 
and Syr. cur (a strong combination) omit the words edxapi- 
grycortos tov xupiov here; and several of the Latin vg. texts 
avoid them by the mistaken rendering gratias agentes domino, 
‘‘agentes” replacing ‘‘agente.” (6) As we have seen above 
(on 43), 6 xvpios is not Johannine in narrative (except after the 
Resurrection). Jn. would have used é ‘Tycots. Verse 23 must 
be regarded as a non-Johannine gloss (see Introd., p. xxxiii), 

24. There is no art. before "Iycots, contrary to the general 
usage of Jn. (see on 1%). But the reason is the same as at 
4). #7, viz, that dr is here recttaniis. What the people actually 
said to each other was, ‘‘ Jesus is not there, nor His disciples.” 

2G. eipdvres aitéy. Jesus had reached Capernaum with 
His disciples (cf. vv. 17, 59), and the crowds found Him there 
zépav Tis Saddoons, that is, Now on the western side of the 
lake, the side opposite to that from which they started. 

For * Rabbi,” the title by which these excited followers 
addressed Him, see on 1™. 

wéte GSe yéyovas; ‘‘ When did you get here?” See on 
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v, 19. Jesus gives no answer to their question, but rebukes 
them for their lack of understanding (v. 26). 


Discourse: Jesus the Bread of Life, which ts given by the 
Father (vv. 26-40) 


26. Jn. states (v, 59) that the long discourse which follows, 
interrupted at several points by questions, was delivered in the 
synagogue at Capernaum; and it is represented as marking a 
turning-point in the ministry of Jesus, many, even of His former 
disciples (v. 66), being repelled by the strange and lofty 
mysticism which it teaches. There is no reason to question the 
statement that a discourse about the Bread of Life followed the 
Miracle of the Loaves, in correction of the failure to appreciate 
its significance by some of those who had been fed. But it 
can hardly be doubted that the whole discourse, as we have it, 
has been arranged by Jn. so as to bring out special (and often 
repeated) teachings of Jesus about His own person, and to 
illustrate the growing opposition of ‘‘ the Jews ” (v. 41). 

The plan of the discourse in all its parts is similar to that in 
the discourses with Nicodemus and with the Samaritan woman. 
It falls into three sections (vv. 26-40, 41-51@, 515-58), but 
cf, note on v, 51, and Introd., p. clxvii. 

drexp. adrots 6 “In, kal elev. See on 1%, 

dphy dpi... See on 62 

ody Sn elBere onpeta.? They had seen a oyyeiov in the 
Miraculous Feeding (v. 14), and if they had interpreted it 
aright, the faith which would have ensued would have been 
acceptable, although not of the highest type (see on 2), But 
they were following Jesus about because of the material benefits 
which they had received at His hands (én épdyere 2x tv dprav, 
** because you ate of those loaves ”), rather than because they 
discerned in Him the spiritual Deliverer of their race. They 
mistook His mission, as some of them had shown already 
(cf. vv. r5 and 30). 

xai dxoprdoGyrte, ef saturati ests, See on v. 12, where Jn. 
has éverAyjoOyoav instead of the Synoptic eyoprdebycay., But 
bodily satiety does not last. They would be, perhaps were 
already, hungry again. 

1 See Introd., p. cxi- 


*This is the only place, as Wendt points out, where th d 
oypete, is placed in the mouth of Jesus by Te veo 
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27. ipydfecde ph thy Bodow rv daoddupevny, ‘* work not 
for the food which perishes,” as even the manna did (Ex. 
16™), but for the spiritual food which endures, The exhorta- 
tion recalls the rebuke of Isa. 55°, ‘‘ Wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is not bread, and your labour for that 
which satisfieth not?” Cf. Ignatius (Rom. 7) oty #Sopa 
tpop} POopas, words, perhaps, suggested by the present passage. 

For Bpadois, Bpopa, see on 43. & om, riv Spiow before 
TH pevoveay, but the sense is not affected. 

Thy pévovsay, It is the abiding and permanent property 
of the spiritual food upon which stress is laid throughout the 
discourse; cf. vv. 35, 50, 54, 58. 

els Lwhy aldmov. For this phrase, see on 4" and cf. 34. 

— & vids Tod dvOpdrov. It is the Son of Man, and He alone, 
such is His uniqueness and mystery, who can give that spiritual 
food which endures ‘‘ unto eternal life”; cf. v. 53. See 
Introd., p. cxxx. 

ipiy Sdce is the reading of the rec, text, with ABLWIA® ; 
but sD have dSecw iniv. The future is to be preferred; 
cf. the parallel décw airg in 4¥, and éyd Séow in v. 51. His 
giving of ‘‘ life” is spoken of in the present tense (v. 33; cf. 
10"), but the giving of the spiritual food, which was His Flesh, 
with a view to the imparting of that eternal life, was still in 
the future. See further on v. 51°, 

toitoy yip xtk. This is the ultimate explanation of the 
power vested in the Son (cf. 317} of imparting life: ‘‘ Him 
did the Father seal” (see on 5"), Cf. 5% 6 yap rarip gid 
tov uldy xrA., and also 5°76... waryp . . . pepapripyxer repi éuod, 

For the frequency of the designation in Jn. of God as 
5 zarjp, see on 4%; here, at the end of the sentence, 4 @edg is 
added, apparently for emphasis, the reference to 4 rarjp being 
unmistakable without it (cf. vv. 37, 44-46, 57, 65). ; 

éoppdywev occurs in Jn. elsewhere only at 3%, where it is 
used of an attestation by man, its usual meaning. The idea 
of a ‘sealing ” by God is rare in the N.T., occurring again 
only in 2 Cor. 1™, Eph. 1° 4%; and in each of these places 
there is an allusion, direct or implied, to the baptism of Christian 
converts, Here the aorist marks a Divine act at a particular 
moment of time, and the reference seems to be to the Baptism 
of Jesus and the Descent of the Spirit upon Him, which was 
interpreted by the Baptist as the Divine attestation of His 
mission (1%*-). But cf. 5°. 

The description of baptism as a seal became common in 
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Christian literature at an early date; cf. Hermas, Sim. ix. 16, 
and 2 Clem. 8 In the Odes of Solomon the ‘‘ sealing” by 
God is explicitly mentioned: ‘‘ On their faces I set my seal” 
(Ode viii. 16; cf. also iv. 8). 

28, elmoy otv mpds atvéy. For the constr. here and at 
¥. 34, see on 2°, 

modpey (RABLNTTA) is the true reading, not wowtpey of 
the rec. text. @W fam. 13 have roujowper. 

ti wodipey; ‘* What shall we do?” The question is not 
mere carping. They understand that they must please God, if 
they are to have the food which endures unto eternal life; and 
they ask quite naturally, ‘‘ What then are we todo? What 
does God require of us?” (cf. Lk. 37%, 

tva dpyafdpeda Ta Epya tod Geot, z.¢. the works which God 
desires of men (cf. x Cor. 15%), Cf. ra epya Kupiou (Jer. 
gro, LXX). The phrase in Num. 8" épydfeo@at ri epya 
Kvpéov is no true parallel; and the épya rod Geod of Jn. 93 
denote the works which God Himself does. 

To their question, Jesus replies that works are the issue 
of the life of faith, that faith in Him is the condition of doing 
Ta, Epya ToD Geod. 

20. The answer of Jesus contains, in small compass, the 
gist of the Pauline teaching about faith. 

Jesus will not allow the Jewish inquirers to begin by speakng 
of working the works of God. They must get away from the 
legalism which counted up good works as meriting from God 
the recompense of eternal life. There is one gpyov rod Geod 
which must precede all others, because it alone places the man 
in his true relation with God, viz. faith in Christ. 

The Apiiua, or spiritual food, of the Incarnate Christ Himself 
was to do God’s will and accomplish His work (4™, where see 
note); but man cannot do this without sharing in the humanity 
of Christ which He imparts to those who have faith in Him 
(v. 51). Here is the Spas which He gives, and which endures 
els {adv aidviov (v. 47). This mystical doctrine of union 
with Christ is the core of the Fourth Gospel; see, for earlier 
statements of it, 3% ® and the notes there. 

The question and its answer are like the question of the 
jailor at Philippi and the answer of Paul and Silas: ré pe Sef 
wotsiy Wa cw; . .. ricrevaoy éxi rev Kipwv ‘Iqooty xai 
cowboy (Acts 16%- 5), 

moreinre (NABLNT®) is the true reading; the rec. text 
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with DW has moredonre, but this does not convey the teaching 
of Jn. about faith, ta meoreionre points to a definite act of 
faith at a particular moment (cf. 131"); but this does not 
suffice. 1d Epyor tod Geot is ta moredyre, ‘that you may 
have faith continually,” that you may live the life of faith, An 
act of faith in Christ at a definite crisis is a good thing, but a 
better (and a harder) thing is to keep in perpetual contact with 
Christ, and nothing less than this is what is needed es Lwiy 
alavtoy (see above on 3%, and cf. 157). 

by dudorekev. See for this frequent phrase on 3%”, 

exeivos, 4.¢. God, is placed at the end of the sentence for 
emphasis. See on 1° for Jn.’s use of éxetvos. 

80. +i of motels od oypetov; A similar demand made b 
the Pharisees for a ‘‘ sign from heaven” is placed in Mk. 8# 
(so Mt, 161; cf. Mt. 12®) as following on the Feeding of the 
Four Thousand. There, as here, Jesus is represented as having 
declined (and with indignation) the request. Lk. does not 
tell the story of this second miraculous feeding, and he puts 
the request for a sign in a different context (x1; cf. also 238). 

Like the Pharisees in Mk. 8", the interlocutors in the 
Johannine story were not convinced that by the miraculous 
feeding Jesus had established His claim to be a messenger 
from God. Some, at least, of those who had seen it said that 
He was the expected prophet, and were for making Him a 
king (vv. 14, 15). But by the next day all were not so fully 
persuaded. If Jesus were really a Divine messenger, they 
expected something more. They were not satisfied as to the 
character of the action which had been acclaimed by them as a 
onpttoy (vy, 14). So, like the Jews in 2!% who had asked 
at onpeloy Sexvics Hytv; they now ask ri rots ob onueioy; the 
emphatic word here being cv, ‘‘ What sign do you show ? ” 

tva Taper cal moredcwpdy cor. They did not understand 
what He had meant by “believing in Him” (vy. 29), for 
they take up the words in the altered form ‘‘ believe thee,” 
They imply that if they saw a really convincing sign, something 
greater than anything they had witnessed yet (vv. 2, 14, 26), 
they would believe Him, that is, believe His words (cf. 8%). 
But this is not what Jesus claimed of them. To believe His 
words would be, no doubt, the beginning of discipleship, and 
of faith in His Person (see on v. 29); but it would not be enough 
eis Cwny aldveor. 

i épydin; They think that Jesus has been referring to 
manna, and they ask Him to provide it (see Introd., p. cxi), 
épydfy refers back to vv. 28, 29. 
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81. To appreciate the significance of this allusion to the 
manna, it must be borne in mind that there was a general 
belief, more or less explicit, that Messiah when He came would 
outdo Moses, the great national hero of Israel, in the wonders 
which he would accomplish. Thus there was a Rabbinical 
saying: ‘t The former redeemer caused manna to descend for 
them; in like manner shall our latter redeerner cause manna 
to come down, as it is written, ‘ There shall be a handful of 
corn in the earth’ (Ps. 7238).?72 Accordingly the questioners 
of Jesus are here represented as telling Him that something 
more wonderful than the miracle of the loaves was expected 
of one who claimed to be the Messiah (cf. vv. 14, 27). We 
have here a reminiscence of an objection to Jesus which is 
historical: ‘‘ The key to the understanding of the whole situa- 
tion is an acquaintance with the national expectation of the 
greater Moses, But this knowledge is not obtruded upon us 

the evangelist. Itis tacitly assumed. In fact, the meaning 
is unintelligible, except to one who is brought up among the 
ideas of his time, or to one who, like a modern critic, has made 
them his special study.” ? . 
ot warépes fpdv xth. As Chrysostom notes, this corre- 
ds to the reference made by the Samaritan woman to ‘*‘ our 
ather Jacob”? (422; see Introd., p. cxi, for the schematism 
of the present discourse). 

The provision of the manna (Ex, 165, Num. 17? 21°, Deut. 
8", Wisd. 16%°, 2 Esd. 1) was counted by the Jews as the 
greatest achievement of Moses. Josephus says of the manna 
Oeiov Fv 1d Bpipa, wal rapddofov (Ani?. 111. i. 6). ond 

xabds gor yeypappévov. This is the usual form of citation 
in Jn. (see on nA. 

Sprov éx rod odpavod Zwxey adrois payeiy (from Ex. 16% 
freely quoted; but cf. Ps. 78%, Neh. 9!%). Their appeal is: 
“* What Moses gave us was bread from heaven; can you do the 
same?” The loaves with which the multitudes had been 
fed were not é rot otpavod, but the ordinary barley loaves 
(v. 9) with which all were familiar. ; 

32. Jesus corrects a twofold misapprehension on the part 
of His questioners. First, it was not Moses who was the 
giver of the manna, but God, whose instrument he was; and, 
secondly, the manna, while it was in a sense ‘‘ bread from 


1 Midvash Koheleth, p. 73, quoted by Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., 
loc. 
J. B. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 152; cf. p. 25. 
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heaven,” was not the true Bread of God. This momentous 
saying is introduced by the solemn dphv dat (see on 1°), 

The objectors had not named Moses, but Jesus knew what 
was in their minds, and that they were disparaging Him in 
comparison with Moses, 

&8axey (BDLW) is the true reading, rather than SéSuxer of 
the rec. text (NATI'A®). The aor. points to a definite his- 
torical date in the past. 

of Mwieis uxey suiv trav dprov éx t. 0¥., “‘ Moses did not 
give you that (ror) bread from heaven”; what had been given 
to their fathers might be spoken of as given to them who 
were the heirs and descendants of the ancient race that came 
out of Egypt. The manna of old was in a true sense the gift of 
God; that is not questioned in the reply of Jesus: what He 
questions is that it was given by Afoses. 

GN & warnp pov. For this significant phrase, see 
on 2i6, 

SiSwow dyiv. ‘ Gives,” not ‘‘ gave.” The Divine gift now 
to be revealed is continuously offered. 

tiv dprov é roi odpavoi rév ddynbwor, ‘‘ the genuine Bread 
from heaven”; see on 1° for dAynfwés, and note its use in the 
dialogue with the Samaritan woman at 4%, It seems to be 
implied, although not directly expressed yet, that the genuine 
heavenly Bread must be such as will nourish the heavenly 
life, the life of ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven.” 

88. 6 yap dptos zoi Geof.1 All bread is the gift of God 
(Mt, 6"), but the Bread which can be described as peculiarly 
& dpros tov Oecd is not only such as ‘‘ comes down from 
heaven,” for that was said of the manna (xaréSatvev, Num. 
x1°), but such as coming down imparts life and not merely 
bodily nourishment, Chrysostom notes that the manna 
supplied rpofy but not fw, But the first characteristic of 
the Bread of God is that it brings life (see on v. 27). And the 
second is that it is offered to all men, and not only to a particular 
nation; {why &Sous, “‘ giving life” (in the present tense, that 
is, continually giving life) r@ xéoxw. See on 1° for xdécpos, 

which is one of the master words of Jn.; and also on v. sx 
below. Cf. 14. 

& yap apr. +. Oe. dori & xaraBalywr & sod odpavos, Ze. ‘‘ the 
Bread of God is that which is ever descending [sof He who 

4 The phrase occurs Ignatius, ad Rom. vii. ; cf. vv. 51, 53. 
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descends] from heaven.” It is not until v. 35 that Jesus 
says that A is the Bread of Life. This expression, ‘* who 
came down from heaven,” or ‘‘ which comes down from 
heaven,” is repeated seven times in this discourse (vv. 33, 38, 
41, 42, 50, 51, 58), recurring like a solemn refrain. It was 
afterwards incorporated in the Nicene Creed. See on 3% 
above, 

84. The idea that the manna typified heavenly bread for 
the soul often appears in the Jewish commentaries. Wetstein 
quotes several passages in illustration, ¢.g. ‘‘ sectio haec de 
manna est una ex praestantibus sectionibus legis quae non 
solum res gestas historice narrant, sed et Aypum continént uttae 
ac felicttatis hominis ultimae et aeternae.”' Again, the 
comment in Bereshith R. Ixxxii. 9 on the good man of Prov. 12% 
is ‘‘ saturabitur pane saeculi futuri.” 

The same conception of heavenly bread for the soul is 
frequent in Philo. Wisdom offers oipdvios rpopy by means 
of Adyoe and Sdypora (de optf. mundi, § 56). The Oetos Adyos 
divides equally among all men the heavenly food of the soul 
which Moses calis manna (Quis rer. div. her. § 39). So in 
an earlier passage (§ 15) Philo speaks of the man who con- 
templates 10 pavva, rév Getov Adyor, rH otpdrtov Yuxys dirobedpovos 
dpOaprov tpogyy. Again, the Geto. Adyo: are the manna, the 
heavenly food, which nourishes men (de congr. erud. gr. § 30). 
What nourishes the soul is fijpa Geod wai Adyos Gatos, from 
which flow all kinds of wisdom (de prof. 25). Cf. also the 
question and answer in Zegg. all. iii. 59 dpas rijs Yuxis tpopiv 
ofa gore Adyos Geot ouvexys. See further on v. 35. 

More familiar than any of these passages is 1 Cor, 10%, 
where Paul, allegorising the story of the manna, describes it as 
Appa. wvevparixdy, ‘ spiritual food.” 

The questioners who are represented by Jn. as arguing 
about the manna were probably acquainted with this idea of it 
as a type of heavenly food for the soul. So when Jesus says 
that the true Bread of God is that which comes down from 
heaven and gives life, they do not cavil at such a thought. 
Indeed, they welcome it. This was what they were waiting 
for. Moses had given manna, The Messiah was to give a 
greater gift (see above on v. 31). So their answer is, ‘' Give 
us evermore this bread.” Here, again, Jn. faithfully reproduces 
the theological temper and expectation of the times which he 
describes. The Jews would not have stumbled at the idea of 
spiritual food, of heavenly bread, as typified by the manna, and 
Jn. does not represent them as finding any fault withit. Their 
objection comes later (v. 41, where see note). 

1 Wetstein gives the reference “ Isaacus Arama in Akodas Jizhac.” 
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almov ody pds aitéy. The constr. is the same at v. 28. 
See on 2°, 

xipe. They now address Jesus by this title of respect; 
= on 18, = cf. a, 19 for its Bas by the woman of Samaria, 
who says 80s joe ust as the inquirers here Sds Hpiv, 
See above on 6259, eae i cae 
_ mdvtore Bas piv, “ give us always” (rdvrore occurs again 
in Jn, 7* 8% 13? 12% 18%). They asked that they Tighe be 
guaranteed a perpetual supply of the heavenly bread. More 
modest is the form of the petition for bread, earthly or heavenly, 
prescribed in Mt. 6" rév dprov jpiv tov emaveroy dds Hiv 
ae. It is only for ¢o-day’s supply that Jesus teaches men 

oO ask, 

Tay Eproy roGray, ‘' this bread,” superior to the manna 
which Jesus had spoken, aes me 

85. At this point Jesus passes on to an explicit announce- 
ment of His personal claims, and the pronouns “‘ I ” and ** Me ” 
occur frequently, vv. 37-71. As we have seen, His hearers 
were prepared for the idea of heavenly bread, but they were 
quite unprepared for such a mystical saying as ‘‘Z am the 
Bread of Life,” or for the tremendous claim which it involved. 
A pronouncement of this sort did not carry conviction to them; 
for they were looking for a ‘‘ sign ” comparable to the provision 
of the manna, but even more wonderful, as would befit the 
dignity of the Deliverer who was to be greater than Moses. 

elwev adrois & “ly. The rec. (with AA) adds 8& while 
8DY@ and fam, 13 add ofv after rev. But there is no copula 
in BLTW, and this is in agreement with Jn.’s partiality to 
asyndeton construction, 

yo cipe & dpros ris Lofs. For the great Similitudes of the 
Fourth Gospel, of which this is the first, and for the signi- 
ficance of the opening phrase ey: eit, see Introd., p. cxviil. 

It has been thought by some critics that this majestic 
sentence (repeated v. 48) is directly due, as regards its substance, 
although not as regards its form, to the influence of Philo, 
In several passages to which reference has been made already 
(see on v. 34), Philo says that the manna typified heavenly 
food. _ This, as we have seen, is not peculiar to Philo; but the 
Rabbinical writings do not seem to provide a parallel to the 
comparison of manna to the @eos Adyos, which Philo has 
more than once. That Jn.’s phraseology, here as elsewhere, 
may have been affected by his acquaintance with the terms of 
the Philonic philosophy is not impossible. ‘here is, indeed, 
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nothing difficult of credence in Jn.’s report that Jesus taught 
that He was Himself the pieeg of Life, such enenine bene 
not only congruous with ynoptic representation of His 
words = the 7 institution of the Eucharist (Mk. 14, Mt. 26®, 
Lk. 221%), but being specially apposite in the context in which 
Ju. has placed it (see above on v. 26f.). But, for all that, 
when reporting the claim of Jesus to be the Bread of Life, 
Jn. may have had in his mind Philo’s words about the Gctos 
dédyos as the heavenly nourishment of the soul (Quss rer. div. 
her.§ 15). Jn’s conception of the Logos as a Person, Himself 
God Incarnate, is so widely different from Philo’s conception 
of the Aéyo: as representing Divine forces, and the Adyos as the 
Divine Reason, that similarities of language between the 
two writers do not establish dependence of thought, or any 
borrowing of ideas from Philo on the part of Jn.t ‘ 

The “ Bread of Life” means primarily, the Bread which 
gives life, as we see from v. 33. But for this phrase is sub- 
stituted in v. 51 5 dprds 6 fav, the ‘“‘living Bread,” ze. the 
Bread that has life in itself. This second, larger meaning is 
virtually involved in the first, for life can only proceed from 
life, omme uinum ex utvo; and so that which gives life must 
itself be ‘* living.”” See on 15%. ‘ 

There is the same double sense in the similar phrase ‘‘ the 
water of life’? (Rev. 21® 221), se. the water which gives life, 
and is therefore “living water” (see on 41%. Cf. the ex- 
pressions the ‘‘ Light of life ” in 8'*, where see the note; the 
** Tree of life” (Gen. 3%, Rev. 27, etc,); and the ‘“‘ Word of 
life ” (x Jn, 13), #.e. the Word who gives life. Cf. v. 68. 

3 epxdpevos mpds épé wth. ‘‘ Coming” and ‘‘ believing” are 
put side by side here and at 7%. The “ coming ” is the 
initial act of the soul in its approach to Jesus; the ‘‘ believing ’ 
is the continuous resting in His fellowship (see on v. 29), As 
Jn. bas much about “‘ believing,” so he has much about 
** coming,” and reports many sayings of Jesus about its bene- 
diction. Inquirers ‘‘ come ” to Jesus (3% 4 ro"); all candid 
and truthful souls come to the Light (3%); ¢.g, Nathanael (1), 
or the two disciples whose call is the first recorded by Jn. (1®). 
The first reward of “‘ coming ” is otston, tpyerbe xai dpeobe 
(1®); the second (and ultimate) reward is Zfe (5). All are 
welcome, édv ris Sud, épyécfw apés pe (7°). He who comes 
will not be cast out (6%). To approach God a man must come 
to Jesus, obdels tpxerar mpis tov marépa ef pi &:’ guot (14°). 
This is the Only Way. And yet, free as is this approach, no one 
can come to Jesus, except the Father draw him (64-%). This 
teaching is fuller than that of the Synoptic Gospels, but in 

2 Cf. Introd., pp. xciii, cal. 
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ob 1H wevdoy, xal 6 moredov cs epi od py Subjoe wéwore 
36, GAN’ elroy tyiv Srt xal dwpdxare xal of murrevere, 37. Hav & 


germ it is all contained in Mt. 11 dctre pds pe... xdyd 
dvaratow ipas. This is the Matthean counterpart of the 
utterance before us in this verse, ‘'‘ He that cometh to me shall 
never hunger”; the desire of the soul will be satisfied. 

od ph wewvden, retry does not occur again in Jn. 

kai 6 moretuv eis ud, ‘ he who believes on me” (see on 
v. 29 and on 18 above). This is the éeyov rod Geod spoken of 
in v. 29. 

ob ph Supjoe. So RAB*DWO; the rec. has Supjey. The 
promi is the same as that given to the woman of Samaria 

& ay mp é& Tod Baras of éyw Sdow abr, ob wy Supyon els Tov 
aiiva (4%, where see the note and esp. the quotation from 
Ecclus, 24%; cf. Rev. 714), 

mimore. See on 18, 

36. The rec, text, with BDLWIA®, adds pe after éwpdxare, 
but om. NA @ 4 ¢ g, Syr. cu. and Syr. sin. It is probable 
that ws ought to be omitted. The words ‘‘I said to you that 
ye saw and do not believe ” then clearly refer back to vy. 26, 
where Jesus had said, ‘‘ Ve seek me not because ye saw signs, 
but because ye ate of the loaves, etc.” Seeing is not always 
believing (cf. 9%). The kind of faith that is generated by the 
seeing of signs is not the highest (see on 2"), but it is not 
without its value (cf. 144). The best kind of all has the bene- 
diction, ‘* Blessed are they that have nof seen and yet have 
believed” (20); cf. 4 moreduy yer Lwhy aldviov (v. a. 

On the other hand, if éwpdxaré pe is the true reading, we 
must suppose that Jesus is represented as alluding to some 
saying of His which has not been recorded by Jn, This is not 
impossible; see, for other instances, 10% 114. 

87. The questioners of Jesus did not believe or accept 
Him, but that rejection of theirs does not alter the Divine 
purpose, which is that 4/7 who wii! shall have eternal life. 
Upon this Jesus rests, despite incredulity on the part of some 
who heard Him. ‘All that the Father gives to me shall come 
to me ”: that is enough, for He came to do the Father’s will, 
and the Father knows best as to those whom He gives. For 
the predestinarian doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, see on 24 314. 

For the thought that His disciples are ‘‘ given” to the 
Son by the Father, cf. vv. 39, 65, and 10% 17% 6 % 12 24 738, 
See note on 3%, 

wav, sc. all men. This collective use of the neut. sing. is not 
unknown in classical Greek. Jn. has it several times (17%: %, 
1 Jn, 54, as weil as at v. 39 and here), and always of the sum of 
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SBwcly por 6 Tarhp wpis gut Heer, nal rdv épyduevoy wpds pe 08 ph 
éxBédw Ew, 38. ore xaraBeBna ard Tod obpavod oty Iva word 7d 
OeAnpa 7d tudv AAG 75 O&Anpa sod wéewwavTds pe. 39. Tovre d¢ 
| €or 76 GéAnua rod wenpavrds jee, va wav & SéSwxev jor pa) dwodécw 


those who have been ‘‘ begotten of God” and “ given” by 
the Father to the Son. The ideal for those who believe in 
Christ is va wdvres & Sow (174), ‘* that they all may be one,” 
and it is possible that this great conception may be behind the 
use of wav for wdvres here and in 172, 

& xanjp. See on 37", 

tiv épydpevoy mpés ps. See for this phrase on v. 35 
above. 

t. épy. mpds pe ob ph exBddw dé, ‘I shall not cast out ”; 
a totes for ‘‘ I shall welcome,” The “ casting out ” indicated 
is from the kingdom of God, hereafter as well as here; in v. 39, 
the reference is to the Last Judgment, and this is implied here 
also. Cf. 124, where the judgment on Satan is éxBAybyocrat 
é£w, the same phrase as here (cf. 171"); and see for éGdAAer in 
similar contexts Mt. 812 2218 25%, 

x*D om. é as redundant, but it is well supported 
(x°ABLW6), and the combination é«fddArew tw or ex occurs 
again 215 9M. % 7281; cf, Mt, 2x, Mk, 128, Lk. 2015, ete, 

ov yy expresses a very strong negation, ‘‘I will surely not 
cast out.” This constr. occurs elsewhere in words of Jesus, 
Mk, 14%, and Jn. 184, of yp} mio, it being generally taken as 
interrogative in the latter passage, where see note. 

88. xaraPéByxa dm rod obpavod. So ABLTWO fam. 13; 
but xaraBéBnxa éx tod obpavot is read by xDI'A, and may 
be right. The phrase xaraBaivew 2x tod ofpavod is found 
again (of Christ) at 319 6%: 41. 42. 60.51,58; see also Rev. 312 
rol 1313 7641 18} 2ol- © 218-10 and Jn. 152; whereas xaraPadvev 
da obpaved only occurs at 1 Thess. 4%° of the Second Advent. 
In any case the meaning is the same, for it is an excess of 
refinement to distinguish in Jn. between the force of dré and 
of éx. See on 14, 

- aby ta rom 1d Pékypa tS gudy xtA. This is said also at 
5™, ob lyr 7d OéAnpa 7d eudv GAAG 7d HeAnpa rod méwpayrds pe. 
See notes on 4™ and 5%. 

The argument is: ‘Every one whom the Father gives to 
me comes to me, and I will not reject him (v.37), decause (871) 
I came from heaven to do my Father’s will (v. 38), and His 
will is that none should perish of those whom He has given 
me ” (¥. 39). 

88. After roi wépyarrés pe, the rec. adds warpés (from 
v. 40), but om. razpés N*FABCW. 
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€ atrod, ddAd dvacrijaw airs ri ecydry juepe. 40. robro yep 
for 73 OéAnpa rod Tarpds pov, va was 5 Gewpiy roy Yidy xat 
aoteduy els abrov xn fw aldvioy, xai dvarrjow abrov eyo dy vi 
éoxdry tpépg. 


xADN insert év before rf toxdéry jnépg, but om. BCLTO 
(cf. v. 54). W has atrov rq éoydrp. 

For the broken construction of the sentence, a casus Pendens 
Sv 3 «rd.) followed by a pronoun, see on 118, This is frequent 
in Jn. 

mv 8 SBaxdv por refers to wav $ SiSwoly po of v.37, That 
none of them should perish finally is the will of the Father, and 
they are all therefore in the safe keeping of Christ. This is 
repeated in somewhat similar words at 10%: ®; and there is a 
close parallel at Mt. 18! od gorw Gédnpua Euxpoobey rod Tarpas 
tpav . . . va dwdkyra & tov pinpdv rotrev, Cf, also 171 
(18°), where the exception of Judas is mentioned. 

dvaoriaw airs rH éoxdry Apépa. ‘* Hic finis est, ultra quem 
periculum nullum ” (Bengel). This great assurance is repeated 
four times, in vy. 39, 40, 44, 54, and recurs with the majesty of 
a solemn refrain (see on 3! and on 151). The expression } 
éoxdry jyépe is found in Jn. only. In 7*? it is used of the last 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles; but at 11™ 12 it refers, as 
it does in this chapter, to the Day of Judgment For the 
Christ, the Son of God, as the Agent of the Resurrection, see 
on 57-3. It is He that will quicken the dead at last. Cf. 
x Cor. 15%, 

Here it is only the resurrection of the righteous that is in 
view, whereas at 5% a general resurrection of the dead is spoken 
of as brought about by the Voice of the Son of God. 

40. ATA have rot wéyiarrds pe (from v. 39) for rod worpés 
pou, which is read by NBCDLTNW®, There is, again, as 
in vy. 39, 54, & variant for év +f éoy. tp., & being om. by 
BCTIA@W, although found in sADLN. 

todTo ydp xth., “‘ This, too, is my Father’s will”: v. 40 
amplifies and repeats with emphasis what has been already 
said in v, 39. The rec. has rotro 5é, 

For ‘* my Father,” cf. v. 32, and see on 2", 

was & Gewpav rév vidy, ‘who beholdeth the Son,” se, not 
with the bodily eyes, but with the eye of faith perceives Him 
for what He is. Cf. 12 5 Oewpav dud Oewpe? rév wrépavrd pe. 
See on 2® for Jn.’s use of @ewpS, and on 3/7 for & wide 
used absolutely. It is the Father’s will that ‘‘ he who be- 
holdeth the Son and believeth on Him should have eternal 
life”; cf. 34% and the notes thereon. This {a aldvos 

1 Cf. Introd., pp. clx, clxii. 
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41. "Eydyyvfor ody of “Iovdator rept abrod Sri elev "Eyd eye 6 
dpros 6 xaraBas ex rod obpavot, 42. Kal ddeyov Ody obrds eon 


begins in the present world, but its possession continues after 
death, 

dvaorjaw adray ey xrh., * Z, even I (éyd is emphatic) will 
raise Him up at the Last Day.” This is repeated in another 
form at v. 54. Cf. Introd., p. clxvii. 


The second part of the Discourse (vv. 41-§1a) 


41. A new stage in the argument is reached at v. 41, but 
it is not suggested that new interlocutors have appeared on the 
scene. The questioners are called (here and at v. 52) of 
*Tov8afor, and it has been thought by some that they were 
officials of the synagogue at Capernaum, where Jn. represents 
the conversation as taking place (v. 59), or emissaries of the 
Sanhedrim, who had been sent to inquire into the discourses 
and the acts of Jesus (cf. Mk. 7"}, But the context shows that 
Jn, thinks of them as Galileans (cf. vv. 24, 42). They were 
not of “Iovdatoe in the sense that they were inhabitants of 
Judza, but they were ‘‘ Jews ” by religious conviction and by 
race in the larger sense of ‘‘ Israelite.” It was ‘' Jews ” like 
them who were the chief opponents of Jesus, and Jn. nearly 
always uses the term as connoting a certain hostility to Jesus 
and unbelief in His claims, See above on i. Hostility, 
however, is not yet suggested. For this section of the Discourse, 
see Introd., pp. cxi, clxvii. ; 

eyéyyufor, ‘they were murmuring,” se. in critical mood, 
as at vv. 43, 61 (cf. Ex. 167+); neither at en nor here er 

igev carry any implication of open hostility. The wor 
duos not Rss in Mk. but is found Mt. 20%, Lk. 3, 

The difficulty of the questioners was caused by the claims 
involved in éya eps & dpros & xaraBis ex rod otpavod (cf. 
vv. 33, 35). The idea of heavenly bread might have been 
accepted (see above on v. 34); but these words of Jesus seemed 
to imply that He was not like ordinary men in the manner of 
His ah in that He had ‘' come down from heaven ” (see 
on 37), 

No distinction can be drawn between éx tod odpavcd here 
(also vv. §1, 58) and dxé rod odpavod in v. 38, where see note. 

42. xal fheyor xth., ‘* And they were saying, Is not this 
person (ofros, perhaps with a slight suggestion of disparage- 
ment, as at v. 52, 775) Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know?” It is plain (see on v. 41) that Jn. 
conceives of the speakers as natives of Galilee, and acquainted 


” 
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‘Toots 8 vids “Twonih, of jets ofSayev rov xarépa Kal viv pyrépa; 
wis viv Adyar rt Ex rob otpavod xaraBeRnna; 43. dwrexpiOn "Incods 
nat elrev abrois Mi yoyyilere yer’ &dd7Auy, 44. oes Sivarar 
éMeiv mpds pe dav wh 6 Tartp 6 wéypos pe Qaioy abrdv, ndyes 


with the household at Nazareth. The Synoptists (Mk. 6%, 
Mt. 13%, Lk. 47) mention a similar criticism (the words in 
Lk. are obyi vids éorw “Twos ofres;) as having been passed 
on Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth at an earlier point 
in His ministry. The criticism was probably made more 
than once, and it is natural in the context where Jn. places it. 
But it is possible that he has taken the episode out of its historical 
setting; as in 4“ (where see note) he has introduced the proverb 
about a prophet being without honour in his own country, 
_which the Synoptists place in sequence to the criticism, ‘ Is 
not this the son of Mary? Is not this the son of Joseph ? ”? 

As at 1 (where see note), Jn, does not stay to comment 
on the mistake which is involved in the question, ‘‘ Is not this 
Joseph’s son?” It is unnecessary for him to explain to 
Christian readers that this was not so. There is nothing in the 
form of the question to suggest that Joseph was alive, and the 
probability is that he had died before the public ministry of 
Jesus began (see on 2!), 

mos vov Adyer xvh, For viv, the rec, text (with RADLIAN) 
has ofv, but viv is read by BCTW®, and has a special force, 
‘* How does he say now that, etc.,” se. to us who have known 
him from a child. ofros is inserted again after héya by 
xADA, but is redundant. &n, rece¢antis, the words following 
being 2 citation. 

& tod ofpayod xaraBéByxe, the order of the words being 
changed, éx rod otpavod being placed first for emphasis. 
This was the incredible thing, that it was from heaven He 
claimed to have come down. 

, 48. Jesus does not answer the objection as to His parentage 
being known. As at 3°, He proceeds to point out a funda- 
mental misunderstanding on the part of His interlocutors, 
They must be ‘‘ taught of God” before they can accept His 
heavenly origin, 

For the construction dmexplén “Inoods xal elev, see on 
1, The rec, adds of» after dmexp. with XADNWTA®, but 
om. BCLT. So, too, the rec. prefixes the def. art. 4 before 
"Inrods with ADNW®, butom. XBLT. See on 1” above. 

BAL yoyyélere yer ddAqwv. They will not reach a true 
understanding by whispering to each other. They must seek 
enlightenment from God. 

44. of8els Stvarn: eAOaiv updg pe day ph & mathe... 
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dvacrzow abray dy ri doxdry tudpe. 45. Eorw yeypappévoy ev 
rots mpopirars Kat Esovrar ndvres BiBaxtol Geoi* was 4 dxoroas 


Oxdoq abréy. This is repeated v. 65 obdels Svvarar éAbeiv 
mpos pe div ph } SeSoptvoy arg ee rod warpés. Here is a 
fundamental doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, viz. that the 
approach of the soul to God or Christ is not initiated by the 
man himself, but by a movement of Divine grace. We have 
had it adumbrated at 47%, where it is said that the Universal 
Father seeks His genuine worshippers (see note ## Joc.); and 
the hard saying of x2* (where see note) that the Jews cou/d not 
believe, because Isaiah’s words about the blinding of their 
eyes by God must have fulfilment, is an explicit statement of 
the darker side of the doctrine of predestination. (See Introd., 
p.cliif.). Here is the counterpart of v. 37, “* All (wav) that the 
Father gives me shall come to me”; in v. 44 we have ‘no one 
(obde’s) can come except the Father draw him ” (cf. 3%). 

We might have expected that here Jesus would have been 
represented as saying ‘‘ My Father” (see on 21%), for the 
question at issue is that of His uniquely Divine origin; but in 
Jn. we find § warjp more frequently than 6 warip pou on the 
lips of Jesus. (See on 3” for the similar 4 vids, used absolutely.) 

& narhp $ wéppas pe. See also on 3” for the conception 
of the Son as ‘‘ sent ” by the Father. 

Bhxdoy adrév. eAxvew is used in the LXX of Jer. 31% 
of the Divine attraction: ‘‘ With lovingkindness have I drawn 
thee,” It is used of the attractive power of Christ Crucified 
in Jn. 12", occurring elsewhere in the N.T. only at Jn. 181° (of 
drawing a sword), Jn. 21° 4 (of dragging a net ashore), and 
Acts 16" (of dragging Paul and Silas to the magistrates). It 
seems generally to connote a certain resistance on the part of 
that which is ‘‘ dragged” or ‘‘ drawn,” and this may be 
involved in its use in the present verse (but cf. Cant. 14). 

nay dvaoriow airy dy rE doxdry fpdpg. This is the 
consummation of that spiri progress which begins by a 
certain Divine constraint, See on v. 39 for this great assurance, 
four times repeated in this passage. 

45. In confirmation of the doctrine that God ‘‘ draws ” 
men to Him, Jesus appeals to the authority of the Scriptures 
accepted by His hearers. 

Zorw yeypappévor (for this formula of citation, see on 2") 
éy roig awpopijrats, #.¢€. presumably in the collection of pro- 
phetical books regarded as a single whole (cf. Acts 77 13, 
Lk. 18% 24"). 

Kat goovrac mévres BiSaxroi Oeod. The rec. text inserts 
rov before deot, but om. RABCDOW. The quotation is freely 
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rape rod Hazpis xat pabady epyerat mpds end. 46. ob Gre Tov 
Tarépa éépaxey rH, a pit 5 dv rapa rot @eod, obros édpaxey riv 
Tlerépo, 47. dpiw dpay Alyw tpty, 6 moreduy exer Cody aldviov, 


made from Isa, 54°, and does not agree precisely with 
either the Hebrew or the LXX. Literally, the eens gives, 
** And all thy sons shall be taught of Yahweh, ” which the 
rang turns by xai @jow . . . ravras Tots viod’s cov diSaxrods 
eov, 

To be di8axrot deot is to be ‘ drawn” b : 
Geodidaxrot at x Thess. 4® (cf. x Cor. 233, Pail sit, tor ake 
idea), and Barnabas (xxi. 6) has the precept yéecGe GeodiSaxror, 
= eee ee vv. 37, 39. AVA@ add ody, but om. 

&xotcas wapa tod warpés. The sam i 
8%. 40 y 515, See for the cone: on 1%, ot geack waice ae 

not pabdy. It is not sufficient for a man to have heard 
God’s voice; he must also /earn, which is a voluntary act. 
Predestination, in the Johannine doctrine, does not exclude 
free will or personal responsibility. But every one who has 
heard the Divine voice, and has learnt its teachings, ‘' comes ” 
to Christ. See on v. 37 for épyerat mpas eye. 

46. This ‘‘ hearing ” of God's voice is, however, not by way 


"of tmmediate personal communication; it is not ‘‘ seeing the 


Father.” Only One has ‘' seen” God (138), although it is 
true, in another sense, that he who has ‘‘ seen” Jesus has 
** seen the Father ” (14%), 

obx Sn tov marépa ddpaxéy rs. So xBCDLNW6@; the rec. 
has 1s édpaxer, x*D have tov dedv for rév warépa, & remi- 
niscence of 118, where see note. Cf. 537, 

et pi 6 Gy mapa roi deo%, sc. not only He who has been 
sent by God {see on 317), as raps Geod means (15, g'6- 8), but 
He es origin is fom) God; cf. rapt warpds (114, where see 
note), rap’ adrod eit (7), napa rod marpds e&RAGov (16) é 
god eaAGov (17). ; pit ei a 

oSros édpaxey tov warépa. The Adyos was zpos roy bed 
(14); see 8% for the things which He has seen age 76 Sot 
(cf. also 35%). See on 14’. 

For the repetition (otros) of the subject of the sentence, in 
the interests of emphasis, cf. 17 78 155, and see 10%. 
_ 47. dwhy dpi eth. See on 15. This opening phrase 
introduces a saying which is the keynote of the Fourth Gospel, 
6 moretwy (used absolutely as at v. 36) Exe: Luhy aldnov 


_ (cf. 20, and see on 3%), 


After 6 mrrevwy:the rec, adds els éué, with ACDTAN (from 
such passages as 3! %); but SBLTW® om. cls éué. Jn.’s 
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48, eye cus & dpros rips uns, 49. of wardpes Spay dpayav & rij 
epjuy Td pdvva nal daeBavav' 50. otrds éarw & dpros & ex rad 
odpavod xaraBatvev, iva ris && abrod ddyy kat phy dwoGdvy. 51. dya 


use of morevew, without specifying the object of the ziens, 
has been noted on 17. 

The sequence of argument is clear, No one has ‘‘ seen” 
the Father but Christ (v. 46); but it suffices to believe in Christ, 
for such a believer has eternal life (v. 47). As He said later, 
“* He who has seen me has seen the Father ”’ (14°). 

48. dyd ciue 5 Aptos tis Leis (cf. v. 35). That is, the 
believer in Christ has eternal life, because He is the spiritual 
Bread which gives life. Notice the repetition of the main 
theme, not always in exactly the same words (vv. 35, 41, 48, §1); 
see on 316, 

49, The argument in vv. 49-52 is as follows: The manna 
which nourished the bodily life of the Israelites in the desert, 
did not secure them from physical death at last (see on v. 58). 
In this it was like ordinary bread, although divinely given. 
The Bread of Life, which Jesus offers in His own Person, has 
not to do with the nourishment of the bodily life, nor does it 
secure those who believe in Him from the death of the body. 
But it is the appropriate and divinely given nourishment of 
man’s spirit, and he who continually feeds on it—that is, he 
who continually keeps in spiritual touch with Jesus~—is secure 
against spiritual death; he shall live for ever, having assimi- 
lated the true Bread of Life. 

ot wardpes dpady «th. They had said of warépes tyiy «rd, 
(v. 31), and this isthe reply. Jesus does not say ‘ our fathers,” 
but ‘ your fathers”; cf. "ABpaip 6 warp dpdv (8). See, 
bower for the phrase ‘‘ your law,” on 817; and cf. v. 58 

ow. 

& wh épipe 4 pda. So BCDTW®, but RALTA have the 
order 76 pdvva év TH épijy as in v. 31. 

kal dwé€avor, sc. of physical death; in v. 50 py drobdvy 
refers to spiritual death. See v. 58. 

50. obtdés dori xrd., sc. this Bread, which has been men- 
tioned in vy. 48, is the Bread which comes down from heaven 
(as had been said at v. 33; cf. v. 42). 

ta ne krh., sc. in order that a man may eat of it and so 
not die, ¢.e. die spiritually. It is spiritual food for the per- 

nourishment of the spiritual life. Cf. 85 11%. 

For dwebdvy B has dro6vijoxy, which Abbott (Dist. 2530) 
Tegards as having as good claim to consideration as the true 
Teading. He would translate ‘‘. . . that a man may eat of 
it, and so be no longer under sentence of death,’ comparing, 
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dt & dpros 6 {Gy & é rod obpavod xaraBds' édy mes bd-yy éx Tovrov 
Tov dprov, {yore «is Tov aidva. 


for drofvijoxeay in the present tense, Ps. 827, Deut. 17%, But 
this is unnecessary, and dzofdvy is too well attested to be set 
aside for the variant droOvjexp, 

51‘. The first half of this verse repeats what has been said 
already in v. 50, but in an even more emphatic form, Thesecond 
half of the verse, as we shall see, introduces a new conception, 

dys eipt 6 dprog & av, ‘the Living Bread,” which as 
itself alive can impart life (see on y. 35 above). 4 fav, ‘the 
Living One,” is the claim of Jesus for Himself in Rev. 117; so 
here 6 Gpros & {dv is the Bread which is always instinct with 
Life, which continues to live from age to age. See on 4! for 
the phrase “‘ living water”; and cf. the expressions “‘ living 
oracles ” (Acts 7), ‘‘ living sacrifice” (Rom. 123), “living 
hope ” {x Pet, 19), and ‘‘ living stone’ (1 Pet. 2%), which do 
not, however, present more than verbal resemblances to the 
phrase ‘‘ Living Bread ” here. 

& éx rod odpavoi xatraBds. See on v. 33 above, Here the 
aorist participle points to the crisis of the Incarnation. 

For éx todrov tod dptou (BCTALTW®), & has dx rod nod 
dprov, but this is inconsistent with the sense of the passage. 
The Living Bread is Jesus Himself. 

édy tus dyn xrd., ‘if any one eat of this Bread, he shall 
live for ever,” se. as God does (cf. Rev. 4° 1o® rs’, and Deut. 
32, Ecclus. 181). {hoe eis tov atdva is repeated v. 58: the 
phrase is used of the righteous man, Wisd. 5). 

There is perhaps an echo of this thought in Barnabas, § 11. 
Barnabas is speaking of the trees by the river of Ezek. 477- 13, 
and he adds és & gdyy é& atriv Sjoera eis tov aldva. But 
see Introd., p. Lxxi. 

The rec. (with BCTTA) has fjoeras for tijoe. (XDLW® 33). 
There is a similar variant at vv. 57, 58; cf, 5% 142% 


The third part of the Discourse: Jesus will give the Bread 
which ts His Flesh for the life of the world (vv, 51>-59) 


61’. The MSS. vary as to the order of the words in the 
second part of the verse, but the meaning remains unaltered. 
BCDLTW have the text which we print, while x support 
xai 6 dpros 88 bv éyd Show trrép ris tov xécpov Lois  odpt pod 
éorty, @ less awkward construction. The rec. text has got rid 
of the awkwardness by reading kai 6 dpros 8% av éyd ddow § 
odp$ pov eariv, fv eye Sdow trip ris tot xoopov Lois, the 
insertion of qv éyd 8écw making all clear. 
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Kal 6 dpros 88 dy ey déow opt pod dorw trip ris Tod 
xdopov (wis, 52. “Eudyovro ody mpos dAApdous of “lovdaior Adyowres 


A new idea is introduced at this point. Hitherto Jesus has 
spoken of the Bread of Life as coming down from heaven, and 
of Himself as that Living Bread, giving life to all who feed 
upon it and appropriate it. Now He goes on to speak of this 
Bread as His Flesh, and of the feeding upon Him as eating 
His Flesh and drinking His Blood. The transition from the 
one way of speaking to the other is marked by a change in the 
tense of the “‘ giving.” The Father gives the heavenly bread 
(v. 32); it gives life to the world (v. 33). But now Jesus says, 
* The Bread which I shall give (8éc) is my Flesh, etc.” (but 
see on v, 27). Moreover, up to this point (except at v. 27), 
Jesus has spoken of Himself, as the Bread of Life, coming 
down from heaven, given by the Father. Now, He speaks of 
the Bread which He Aimself will give for the life of the world, 
namely His Flesh, Difficult as the Jews had found the thought 
(vy. 41) that Jesus was Himself the heavenly bread, divinely 
given, for which they had asked (v. 34), they find much greater 
difficulty in the new and strange suggestion that Jesus was to 
give them His Flesh to eat (v. 52). And, according to the 
Gospel as we have it, Jesus then proceeds to develop and 
enlarge this conception (vv. 53~58).? 

nat & dptos B¢ uth, For the constr. cai, ,. 54 * and, 
further,” cf. 8! z5%, 1 Jn, 13. It introduces a new point, 
hitherto unmentioned, ; ; 

& dyd Bdou, which / will give,” ¢yé being emphatic. : 

4 adpt pot gor, ‘is my Flesh.” That Christ came ‘in 
the flesh ” (cf. 1%, 1 Jn. 42, 2 Jn.”) is the central fact of the 
Gospel of the Incarnation; that is, He who came down from 
heaven (v. 50) assumed man’s nature. The gift that is pro- 
mised is, then, that of His perfect humanity. 

This will be given dip ris Tod xécpou Lwijs, “on behalf 
of the world’s life.” See for the force of izep and its pre- 
valence in Jn., on 1%; and for xdéoyos, on 1% That Christ’s 
gift of ‘‘ His Flesh ” is on behalf of the world’s life is a saying 
closely related in meaning to 1*, ‘‘ the Lamb of God who takes 
away the sin of the world”; cf. also 317 44, 1 Jn. 34, But the 
true parallel is 1 Cor, 11** rofrd pod éotw 7d gopa 76 trip 
Suav. As has been pointed out (Introd., p. clxix), the Syriac 
vss. give here: ‘‘ The bread which I will give is my Body, 
for the life of the world ”; a rendering also found in the O.L. m, 


1 Cf, Introd., p. elxvii. ; 
® For the sacramental bearing of vv. 51-58, see Waterland, Docirine 


of the Eucharist, c. vi. 
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Tlis Svvara, obros iyiv Sotvat ri odpxa dayev; 53. elev obv 
atrois & Inoots "Apiy duiy Aéyw dpiv, tay wy pdyyre viv odpxa rod 
Yiot rod dyOpcrov xat winre adrod 76 alpa, oix dxere Lwiy év gavtois. 


“ hic panis quem ego dabo pro huius mundi uita corpus meum 
est. 

82, The Jewish interlocutors had murmured (v, 41) before 
this point had been reached; but now they begin to dispute 
with each other (udyeoGa does not occur again in the Gospels) 
as to the meaning and trustworthiness of the words of Jesus, 
They were not of one mind (cf. 71%: 9! 1018); some probably 
discerning that a spiritual meaning lay behind this mention 
of the ‘* Flesh ” of Jesus. 

was Sdvarat xrh.; The question is like that of 3+ ® (where 
see note). For ofros, ‘‘ this person,” see on v. 42 above. 

After odpxa BT (with most vss.) insert abrod, to elucidate 
the sense; but om. XCDLIA®@. In any case, the meaning 
is, ‘‘ How can this person give us his flesh to eat?” Their 
difficulty was a real one, even if they (or some of them) recog- 
nised that the edpé represented the whole humanity of Jesus, 
on which they were to “‘ feed”; for that one human being 
could impart his nature to another, even spiritually, would be 
hard to understand. 

58. The answer of Jesus repeats (see on 3°) what He has 
said already, but in even more difficult terms. For while in 
v. 51 He spoke only of His Flesh, He now goes on to couple 
the drinking of His Blood with the eating of His Flesh. Such 
an expression as ‘‘to drink blood” would be especially 
startling to a Jew, for whom the blood of animals was zadu, 
and was expressly forbidden to be used as food (Gen. 94, 
Deut, 1216). The prohibition was based on the doctrine that 
“the blood is the life” (Deut. 12%), s.¢. that the blood was 
the seat of the ‘soul’ or wa, the vital principle. 

The phrase mivew 74 afua does not occur again in the N.T. 

It should be noted, further, that the use of this expression, 
as distinct from gayciv tiv odpxa, indicates that the Flesh and 
Blood have been separated, and thus it suggests death, even 
more definitely than dayeiy ri edpxa does, 

Aphy dpyy xk. See on 1°, 

For ¢dynte, D (supported by 2) has Ad@yre. See on v. 56. 

Ty cdpxa Tob uid Tod dv@péwov. The form of expression is 
changed from 4 odpé ov of v. §1, after a fashion frequent in 
the Johannine discourses. But no new idea is introduced by 
the change, for ‘‘ the Son of Man” has already (v. 27) been 
mentioned as the future giver of the heavenly food. For this 
title, see Introd., p. cxxx. 
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ode dxere Lowy ev daurois. The issue of this mystical 
eating and drinking ” is life, both here and hereafter, as has 
been said already (v. 51). A little before (v. 47) we had 
& moreso tye wiv alivoy, and the juxtaposition of these 
affirmations indicates that there is an intimate connexion 
between the *‘ faith” which is in continual contact with Christ, 
and that eating and drinking of His Flesh and Blood—the 
assimilation or appropriation of His humanity—which isthe 
theme of vv. 51°58. See on 3/5, and cf. 20%. Here the 
doctrine is stated negatively, and in an even more startling 
fashion: ‘If ye do not eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink His Blood, ye have no life in yourselves.” This is the 
only way to attain to Life. 

The Flesh and the Blood are the full Life; their com- 
munication is the communication of eternal life. It is possible 
that Jn.’s insistence on the flesh and dlood of Christ has some 
connexion with his purpose of refuting Docetic doctrines which 
denied the reality of both (see on 1"). 

After Lofy, 8 adds aidnoy (from v. 54). 

644, The sequence of thought is simple, He who feeds 
on Christ has life, here and hereafter (v. 54), inasmuch as he 
thus appropriates the life of Christ (v. 56), which is the life of 
God (v. 57); hence he who feeds on Christ will live for ever 
(v. 58). The fourfold repetition of 8 rpiyor .. . (vv. 54, 
56, $7, 58) is thoroughly Johannine in its cadences. 

The verb rpdyeyv challenges attention. In ordinary Greek, 
it is used of men eating fruit or vegetables, but no instance has 
been produced of its use for the eating of flesh (Abbott, Dia?. 
17104). It seems to connote eating of delicacies, or eating 
with enjoyment; and in the only place in the N.T. outside Jn. 
in. which it is found, viz. Mt. 2478, where the careless ones 
before the Flood are described as tpdyovres xal wivovres, this 
suggestion is perhaps involved. Besides the present passage, 
we have it again at 13" (where see note) as a quotation from 
Ps. 41°, éofiwy of the LXX being altered by Jn. to tpwyor. 
That is, Jn. always uses this vetb of ‘‘ eating” at the Last 
Supper or the Eucharist (for this is undoubtedly indicated in 
vv. 51-58 here), although Mk. and Mt. have éo6iew in their 
narratives of the Last Supper (Mk. 14%*- *, Mt. 26%: ™). The 

Synoptists use the verb todiev 34 times in all, but it never 
appears in Jn. 

rpibyew is used of spiritual feeding in a remarkable sentence 
of Irenzeus (Her. 1v. xxxviii. 1) which seems to be reminiscent 
of the present passage. He is speaking of Christ, 6 dpros 
5 réXewos tod warpés, and of His gradual revelation of Him- 
self, First, He offered Himself to us as milk is offered to 
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54: 6 Tpirywv pow viv cdpxa xai wivww wou Td alpa yet Low 
alénor, xéyh dvarnijow abrov 7H toxdry Hepa, 55. H yap capt 
pov adds éorw Bpiors, kal 70 alud pov ddnOis torw wéoes, 
56. 6 tpdyor pou Thy odpxa Kat wivey pov 7d ala dv enol péver 


infants, in order that being thus nourished from the breast of 
His flesh (t78 pacOot rijs capxds aidrod), ‘we might become 
accustomed to eat and drink the Word of God (rpiéyew xal 
dead ~ Adyor er yee and contain within ourselves the 
read of immortality (rév ris G@avarias aprov ich i 

Sao he Father.” id ee eee 

guage of Ignatius (om. 7), in like manner, repro- 
duces words of this chapter: dprov Geot Oédw, 8 éor chad 2c 
Xpiorod . . . xai wépa Gehw 7d olpa atrod. So Justin (Apo/. i. 
66) says that the eucharistic elements are "Iyaod wai odpxa kai 
atza, See Introd., p. clxviii, 

54. & tpdyov pou Thy odpxe Kal tive pou td afpa (the whole 
phrase is repeated verbatim in v. 56) seems to mean, ‘‘ he who 
continually feeds with enjoyment upon my Flesh and con- - 
tinually drinks my Blood,” or ‘‘ he who is in the 4adit of 
feeding, etc.,” for the present participles must be given their 
force. See above on v. 29. 

exer Lohy aldvoy (sc. in the present), ndyd dvacrijcw airévy tj 

dry Apépa, which is the promise of life in the future. 

ne twofold assurance is repeated from v. 40, the difference 
being that while there it is for him who has spiritual vision of 
Christ and believes in Him, here it is given to the man who 
a yet i ape drinks His Blood.” See above on v. 53. 
‘or refrain kiya dvarriyow atrov rh éoxdry jyépg, see On 
v. 39, and cf. Introd., p. clxvii. ea eee 

The rec. text inserts év before érxdrg, but om. XBD@. 
See on v. 39. 

55. ddnOjs. So x°BCLTW, but s*DIA@ read dAnfas, 

4 yap odp§ pov (cf. v. 51) adnOis dow Bpdois, “for my 
Flesh is true meat,” se. it is really to be eaten, and it nour- 
ishes | as meat ought to do. For Spaocs of the thing eaten, see 
on 434, 
kai 78 alpd pou xrh., ‘and my Blood is true drink.” The 
verse is a comment on, and corroboration of, the assurance of 
Vv. 54. 

5G. Stpdyev . . . rd alwa is repeated from v. 54, the reason 
for that promise being now given. The man who spiritually 
feeds on Christ ‘‘ abides in Him,” and so he has the assurance 
of eternal life. 

pévew is a favourite word with Jn., and he uses it much 
more frequently than the Synoptists do. They have not the 
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kay &v aird. 57. xabas dwéorehé pe 6 fev Tarip niyo a ba, 
rév Tarépa, xat 6 rpiiyev pe xdxetvos Lio 8 ene. 58. obrds eorrey 


phrase ‘ to abide in Christ,” or ‘“‘ in God,” which is thoroughly 
characteristic of Johannine doctrine. This phrase is used in 
a general mystical sense in 1 Ju. 2° 77 2 38 M4 41% i, ut og 
the Fourth Gospel it is found only here and at 15 A Por 

passages having reference to the Eucharist (see on 15%), t e 
purpose of which is that ‘* we may dwell in Him, and He in us 

(cf. 154). In Jn. the one ‘‘ abiding ” involves the other, and 
to this thought reference is mate several times (15°, x Jn. 3 

18. 16: of, 14®, and see on 5%). : As 

‘ Te external token of eons * abiding ” in Christ, is that 
he keeps His commandinents (1 Jn. 374); and, as to love God 
and to love man are the great commandments, he that abides in 
love abides in God (1 Jn. 419).1_More generally, he that abides 
in Christ ought to walk after His example (1 Jn. 2°); in other 
words, he ‘‘ bears fruit” (15%). Of one who has perfectly 
realised this ‘' abiding,” it is said ‘‘ he sinneth not ” (i Jn. 34). 
Such an one has the secret of efficacious prayer (15"). He has 
life (6*), and naturally will have confidence at the Great 
Parousia {1 Jn. 2%). ‘ 2 ie al no's ; 

D adds after airq: xabioy ev duot é warip, xdyb &v 7G marpi 
(cf. 14°), duty apiw Adyw iptv, dav wi AdByre 73 capa rod viod 
rod dv@pdrov ws tov dprov ris fwijs, otk exere Caiqv éy atrg. 
This interpolation? is supported by 2 F*. With D’s sub- 
stitution of Adfyre rd copa for payyre Thy odpKa {v. 53), 
compare its substitution of Ad8yre for ddiyyre in v: 53- 

57. For dméetetev, D has dréorahxe (cf. 207, x Jn. 4") 7 
the aor, marks a definite moment, viz. that of the Tncamation. 
For the ‘* sending ” of Jesus by the Father, see on 3”. 

xaQdg is a favourite conjunction with Jn. The constr. 
xaGis . . . xdyd, which we find here, cannot always be inter- 
preted in the same way. Thus at 15? 57'8 and 20% we must 
render, ‘‘ As the Father loved (or sent) me, so I loved (or send) 
you.” On the other hand, at 17¥ xafis .. . xdyd plainly 
stands for ‘‘ As Thou, Father, art in me, avd I in Thee.” In 
the present verse, the sequence of thought requires the latter 
interpretation, viz, '' As the Living Father hath sent me, and 
I live because of the Father,” then it follows that ‘‘ he that 
eateth me shall live because of me.” See further on 10%, : 

The form of the principal sentence kafis daméoreidev 
pe... Kat é tpdyor eth, must algo be observed. It appears 


1 Introd., p. chexiv. . 
i] Chase traces tt to Syriac influence (Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, 


p. 21}. 
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again 131 #8, y Yn. 2° 41%, of the comparison between the life 
of the Incamate Christ and that of believers. It is not xa@as 
- - » obrws, for the comparison or parallelism can never be 
exact or complete; it is xafas ... xat, ‘‘ As Christ . . . so 
(in a sense) even those who are His.” See on 178, 

6 fav warp is a phrase unique in the N.T.; but cf. 6 Tarnp 
éxet Conv ev éavrG (578, where see note), ‘' The living God ” 
is a title found both in O.T. and N.T., e.g. Deut. 5%, Mt, 1638, 
Acts 1418, 2 Cor. 618 

The meaning of this passage is, then, as follows: As the 
Father, who is the Fount of Life, has sent Christ on earth, and 
as Christ's life is derived from and dependent on the Divine 
Life, so the believer who “ eats ” Christ, that is, who is in 
continual communion with Him, assimilates His life and thus 
lives in dependence on Him. 84 rod zarpés would mean that 
the Father was the Agent; but 814 rip warépa signifies that He 
is the spring and source of the Life of the Son, 

8d with the accusative may mean either (1) for the sake 
of ..., oF (2) thanks to... . For (1) Wetstein quotes &° 
tyas pdvous {iv ew,” ‘I wish to live for your sakes,” s¢. to 
do you favours (Dio Cassius, txxvi1. iii. 2); and Abbott (Diaz. 
2705) adds several examples from Epictetus, 6g. Lede dda 7d 
motdiu, ‘* escape for the sake of the children ”” (Epict. 1v. i. 163). 
This use of &¢ will not suit the context here. That the Life 
of Christ was &d réy warépa, “for the Father’s sake,”’ se. to 
do His Will, is true (cf. 4%), but the argument requires the 
conception that the Life of Christ is derived from and due to 
the Life of God. (2) For this sense of 8, Abbott (Déat, 
22976) quotes Plutarch, Vit. Alex. § 8: Alexander said he 
owed life to his father, but good life to Aristotle &° éxelvey 
uty Cov, ba robroy 58 xodés fav. This is a close parallel 
to the use of Sd in the present passage. Christ lives, dca. rov 
warépa, ‘‘ thanks to the Father,” as sharing the Father’s Life 32 
and believers live 8: atvév, ‘‘ thanks to Him.”” The meaning, 
then, of ékeivos Iyjoer By épé is, practically, the same as 

that of the related passage 1 Jn. 4° rév vidv atrod rév povoyeh 
dwdotadney & eds eis tov xéopor, Iva Lgouey 8¢ abrod, where 
did takes the genitive. See on 15%. 

Godet’s comment brings out the general sense excellently : 
“‘ As the infinite life of nature can only be appropriated by 
man so far as it is concentrated in a fruit or a morsel of bread; 
so the divine life is only put within our reach so far as it is 
incarnate in the Son of Man. It is thus that He is to us all the 

1 At 4* Christ's “ food” is the doing the Father's Will. Here the 


thought is rather that the Son “ feeds ” on the Father's Life, assimilat- 
ing and sharing it. 
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& dpros & éx rob obpavod xaraBds, ob xaBds Epayov of warépes Kal 


Bread of Life. But as we have to appropriate and assimilate 
bread to obtain life through it; so also must we incorporate 
the Person of the Son of Man by an inward act of faith, which 
is the way of spiritual manducation, By thus feeding on 
Him who lived by God, we live by God Himself and henceforth 
actually live as Jesus does.” n 

nal & tpdyuv pe... ., ‘even so, he who eateth me.” The 
metaphor of eating Christ’s ‘* Flesh and Blood ” is dropped; 
it is the feeding on Himself, the communion with His Person, 
that is the essential thing. 

For tpdéyor, D has AanSdvwr; cf. v. 56. ; 

For toe (NBC?]LTN®), the rec. has fjcera: with TA 
cf. v. 51). 
¢ oe fyve 8 Qué. The life promised here is that 
fw aidves which begins in the present; the parallel saying 
of 142° Sre éyd {& xai dpets fyoeoGe, has special reference to 
the future. See on 11%, and cf. Introd., p. clxi. 

68. This verse contains a summary of the whole discourse, 
and so it goes back to the saying about the heavenly Bread 
(v. 33), ending with what was said in v. 51, that he who feeds 
on it shall live for ever. Jn.’s report of the words of Jesus 
often passes without pause into his own comments (see on 3"), 
and it has been suggested (Abbott, Déa#. 1957) that v. §8 was 
intended to be the evangelist’s short statement of what has 
gone before. But if so, ratra elrev in v. 59 is clumsy, We 
can hardly separate v. 58 from what precedes, despite some 
slight changes in the form of expression, which are duly noted 
below, As has already been said (p. cxvi), Jn. is prone to 
vary words and the order of words when reiterating something 
already recorded. 

oirés éorw xrk., repeated from v. 50, except that here 
the aor. participle xaraBds is used (as in v. 51) of the descent 
from heaven of the mystical Bread. For the rec. éx toi odpavoii 
(xDLNWIA®), BCT have é otpayot, and this may be 
tight; but on the six previous occurrences of the phrase 
“descending from heaven” (vv. 33, 38, 41, 42, 50, 51), rod 
otpavod is the best-supported reading. : ed 

od KaObs Epayoy xth., repeated, with slight variations, 
from v. 49. The sentence is a good example of Jn.’s partiality 
for the constr. called anacoluthon. 

For od xaQds, cf. 1477, r Jn. 312; the only other occurrence 
in the N.T. being 2 Cor. 8°. ; 

ot narépes. The rec. with DAN@ and Syr. sin. adds 
tpav (from vy. 49); om. XBCLTW. The expression of 
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dréBavov- 6 tpdywy totrov rév prov Sjce els rov alive. 59. Tavra 
dre év cwaywyf S8doxey év Kadapvaotp, 


marépes occurs again, in the words of Christ, at 72%, where it 
refers to the patriarchs. It also is found Acts 13°, Rom. 9° 
11 15°, Heb. 1}, 2 Pet. 34, and is used quite vaguely of 
the Israelites of the olden time. Here it is limited by the 
context to the generation of the Exodus from Egypt. But no 
distinction is to be drawn between of rarépes tpav of v. 49 
and of rarépes of v. 58 (cf., ¢.g., Acts 13°% and Acts 26°). 

Some minor uncials add 75 udwwa after of wardpes Spy, 
from v. 49. 

kai drdbavor, Lightfoot (Hor. Hedr., on 6°) cites a 
Jewish saying, ‘‘ The generation in the wilderness have no 
part in the world to come,” and if this were pre-Christian in 
date (which is uncertain) it would suggest that «at daéGuvov 
should be interpreted of spiritual death. But we have already 
seen (vy. 49) that the argument requires it to indicate the death 
of the body, from which even the manna could not save those 
who ate it. 

& tpdywv toiitoy tév ptov fice cig tiv atéva, This is 
repeated from y. 51, with the substitution of 4 rpwyew with 
the acc, for édy rus Sdyy with é« and the gen. 

Gia. SonBCNWO; the rec, has fyoera, Cf. v. 51. 

58, For the site of Capernaum, see on 21%, The synagogue 
at Capernaum (built by the centurion, Lk. 75) was the place 
where Jesus gave His first public instruction (Mk. 171; cf. 
Lk. 44). That it was His habit to teach in country syna- 
gogues is clear; cf, Mk. 1® 31, Mt. 4°% 3 12 13: and see 
asia the only other place where the word owaydéyy occurs 
in Jn. 

é& suaywyy, “in synagogue,” as we say “in church,” 
D prefixes the article rj before cvv., but incorrectly; cf. 18%, 
D also adds cafBdrw, and this may possibly be a gloss which has 
tradition behind it. Sabbath synagogue services were those at 
which instruction was usually given, although there were 
services on Mondays and Thursdays as well. On the other 
hand, the narrative represents a crowd as following Jesus across 
the lake, which would involve more travelling than was re- 
garded as right on the Sabbath day. 


1 Recent excavations at Tell-Hum have disclosed the remains of a 
large building which its discoverers identify with this synagogue. 
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60. LHlodAot ofv dxovoavres éx tiv pabyray abrot elray SxAnpos 
éari & Adyos obros: ris Sivaras abrod dxovey; 61, eidds dF 6 
"Ineats év éaurg Sri yoyyvfovew wept rovrov ot pabyrat adrod, elrev 
avrots Todro duas oxavdariea; 62. dav obv Oewpipre tov Yio rou 


The disciples are perplexed by the words of Jesus (uv. 60-65) 


60. wohAol . . . & Tov pabyraév advoi, including not only 
the Twelve, but those who were of the outer circle of His 
disciples (cf. v. 66, and see on 2"); some of the Twelve may well 
have been among those who found the teaching of Jesus 
difficult. 

o«dnpds is not used again by Jn. It means harsh or hard 
to accept (not dificull to understand; cf. Gen. 21" and Jude). 

& Aédyos odtos (RBCDLNW) is the true order of words, as 
against obros 6 A. of the rec. text (@). 

ais Stvaran adtod dxovew; ‘‘ Who can hear it?” sc. weth 
apprectation. See on 3° for dxovew with a genitive in Jn, 

What was the harsh or strange saying to which the 
questioners referred ? The whole of the discourse from v. 51 
onward might be described as oxAypdés, and exception had 
already been taken to the early part of it: ‘‘ How can this man 
give us His flesh to eat?” (v. 52). But the statement which 
seems to be challenged particularly at this point is v. 58, ‘‘ This 
is the Bread which descended from heaven; he that eats of it 
shall live for ever”; which Jesus applied to Himself, for the 
answer in v. 62 has special reference to it, What would they 
say if they saw Him ascending? Flesh cannot give eternal 
life, but spirit can do so. 

For Adyes used of a saying of Jesus, see on 2%, 

GL. eiBiig $2 & “Inoois év daurg. See on 2” for the insight 
of Jesus into men’s thoughts. 

For yoyytfovew, see on vy. 41 above, where the murmurers 
were ‘* the Jews’; here they include some of the disciples of 

esus, 

I toito Spas oxavySarife; ‘* Does this offend you?” oxayda- 
Aey occurs in Jn. again only at 164, but it is a common 
Synoptic word, 

62, édv ov Gewphre xtd. The passage is an aposiopesis, 
the apodosis being omitted. ‘If then you should see the 
Son of Man (see on 1°) ascending where He was before (will 
you be offended ?).” We should expect ri ofy div Geupire 
«rd, and the omission of ri is awkward. But the meaning is 
hardly doubtful. Jesus does not imply that those addressed 
would certainly see the Ascension, but that it was a possibility. 
According to Lk., the Eleven were witnesses of the Ascension 
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(Lk. 24%, Acts 1°), and they were among those to whom Jesus 
was here speaking in reply to doubts (see on v. 60), Sewpetv 
(see on 2%) is used here of bodily vision; and dvaBaivew is 
used again of the Ascension zo? (cf. 318, Eph. 41°, Acts 2%), 

8 wpérepov, “ before,” is rare in the N.T.; but cf. 9% and 
Gal. 438, 

dou fy 73 mpézepov. The Personality of the Lord remained 
unchanged through His Incarnation and subsequent Ascension, 
Here is suggested the pre-existence of the ‘‘ Son of Man,” as 
before at 315, where see note. 

The meaning of wv. 62, 63 is best brought out if we take 
them in connexion with vy, 58 (cf. v. 51), which had seemed to 
the hearers of Jesus to be hard of acceptance. He had said 
two things: (1) that He was the Bread which came down from 
heaven, and (2) that the man who ate of it should live for ever. 
There are two distinct points of difficulty, and they are taken 
separately. 

(x) That One moving among men in the flesh had descended 
Jrom heaven seemed incredible, but is it not still less credible 
that He should ascend 4o heaven? Yet the former had 
happened (in the Incarnation); the latter will happen at the 
Ascension, and some of those present might be there to 
see it, 

(2) There is a real difficulty in believing that the eating 
of ‘ bread ” or ** flesh” (v. 52) can give life for ever (v. 58). 
““The flesh profiteth nothing.” Flesh cannot transcend its 
own limitations. But to those who feed on the Flesh of the 
Son of Man, He will impart eternal life (v. 57), for although 
He ‘‘ became flesh ” (11*), His origin and essential being is 
spiritual, and it is the characteristic of spirit to give life: 73 
mveipa éorw 7d Lwornodv. This is the promise to all future 
believers (see on 7*). The words which He had spoken to 
them, and to which they took exception, are Spirit and Life: 
these are the key words of His teaching about Himself and His 
salvation, 

Some commentators, e.g. Meyer of a former generation, 
and Abbott (Diat. 22114), take dvaBalvew in this verse as 
referring to the Death of Jesus, as the beginning of His passage 
from the earthly to the heavenly sphere, But the usage of 
the verb in the N.T. is decisive against this. It never refers to 
the Crucifixion, but to the Ascension, and it provides a notable 
illustration of Jn.’s manner of writing, that here and at 20*7 he 
introduces an allusion to the Ascension of Christ, whilst he 
does not state explicitly that it took place. 
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63. to mvetud Zorw 73 Lworaoiv. See for fworaciy as 
applied to the work of Christ, 5°; and note 1 Cor, 154, 

The contrast between flesh and spirit has already been 
before us in 3¢, where see the note; cf. also Mk. 14™, x Pet. 
3M 4. 

4 odpt obk died? odSéy, “ flesh avails nothing.” For dpedcir, 
cf. 12% There is no contradiction with what has been said 
before (v. 51), for Jesus does not say ‘‘ my flesh”? here. In 
every case is it true that flesh, withou: spirit, cannot quicken 
to eternal life. 

ra fiypara & dyb AeAdAnxa. So RBCDLNW@®, as against 
Reads of the rec. text. The ‘‘ words” in question are the 
words of the preceding discourse. For ri jypora (never in 
the sing. in Jn.), see on 3%. The frjzora of Christ are words of 
God (8 178), and as such belong to the sphere of spiritual 
realities, for God is Spirit (4%), and of essential being, that is, 
of true life. They are spirit and they are life. 

For AaAety, see on 342; and cf. 8”, 

@4, But although His words were words of life, they were 
life only to those who believed, and so Jesus adds aAN’ ciaiy ef 
Spay nwes of ob mearedovow. morevew is used absolutely, as at 
vv. 36, 47 {see on 1”). 

Jn. is prone to comment on sayings or actions of Jesus that 
might not be easy for a reader to understand,® and here he 
adds Sea ydp xd. (cf. 31°), to emphasise the point that Jesus 
had not been speaking great words of mystery (vv. 62, 63) 
without realising that some among His hearers could not 
appropriate them. 

der yap 2 dpxfis & “In. e& dpxfs occurs in the N.T. only 
here and at 164, although it is found in the LXX (e.g. Isa. 
40% 4x8, where it means ‘‘ from the beginning of things ”); 
but we have seen on v. 38 that dd and é& are not always 
distinguishable in Jn, He uses é¢ épxjjs as equivalent to dz 
dpxfs (i reads én’ dpxijs), which occurs 15”, 1 Jn. 27 4 34 (but 
cf. x Jn. 12) in the same sense as here, viz. “from the time 
when Jesus first drew disciples round Him.” From the moment 
when He began to observe their characters, He distinguished 
unerringly those who were faithful from those who were not 
(see 2%). That Jn. means his readers to understand that from 

4 For patristic comments on this passage, see Gore, Dissertations, 


Pp. 303 £ 
9 Cf. Introd, p. xxxiv. 
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the moment of his call, Judas was known by Jesus to be the 
man who would betray Him is not certain. If that be his 
meaning, the passage provides a remarkable instance of Jn.’s 
doctrine of predestination (see on 24, and especially on 13"). 
But we need not press é dpyjs 50 far that we must suppose 
that Jesus chose Judas as one of the Twelve, being conscious 
at the time that he would be a traitor; that would make the 
choice difficult to explain, in connexion with the true humanity 
of Christ. If the knowledge that Judas was untrustworthy 
came as soon as Jesus had studied him at close quarters, then 
& dpyfs is adequately interpreted. In any case, Jn. takes 
care, both here and in c. 13, to repudiate the idea that the 
treachery of Judas took Jesus by surprise. 

rig gory & mapaidcwr abtéy. Abbott notes (Dat. 2510) 
that 5 rapaidcwy (D has 6 rapadiSous) is the only instance in 
Jn. of a future participle with the article. 

The meaning of wapadddéva: is often misunderstood, as 
Abbott (Paradosis passim) has shown at length. It means 
to deliver up,” but not necessarily ‘‘ to betray.” Thus it is 
used of the Jews giving up Jesus to Pilate (18%. ™ % rol), 
and of Pilate giving up Jesus to be crucified (19"*), and also’ 
of Jesus ‘' giving up ” His spirit, #.e. dying, on the cross (19). 
In none of these passages is treachery connoted or implied; 
and thus in the passages where wapad:déva: is applied to the 
action of Judas (67 raf 13% 1. #1 78% 5 21%) we are not entitled 
to render it ‘' betray.” podédvet (a verb not found in the 
Gospels, although Lk. 6% calls Judas 7, oddrys, as he un- 
doubtedly was) is ‘‘ to betray,” but wepadcddvat is simply ‘‘ to 
deliver up,” and is a colourless word not conveying any sug- 
gestion of blame. 

Jn. does not record any early predictions by Jesus that 
He would be “ delivered up ” to the Jews, as the Synoptists 
do (cf. Mk. 9 10%), In Jn. Jesus Himself does not use the 
word wapaS:ddva: until 13%. 

@5, xai Zreyer. Jn, occasionally uses ékeyev of the utter- 
ances of Jesus (224-22 538 68 7 327. $1 1285), and the force of 
the impft. tense must not be missed. Here reference is made 
to the saying of v. 44, a cardinal doctrine in Jn. (cf. v. 37 and 
32), viz. that the impulse to faith comes in the first instance from 
God: there were some who did not believe (v. 64}, and one 
who would be a traitor among them, but this did not surprise 
Jesus. ‘‘ He was saying ” (all the while) that it was a funda- 
mental principle that God must ‘‘ draw” a man to Christ. 
See Abbott (Drat. 2467), who, however, holds that in all cases 
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a saying preceded by 2Acyev is mysterious and not understood 
by the hearers. This can hardly be sustained; see, ¢.g., 6° 

8:4 tofro eipyxa. This was the reason why He had given 
the warning of v. 44 (where see the note). He wished to 
anticipate criticism based on the non-success of His teaching 
with some people. For && rodro, see on 536, 

éx toi warpés. The rec. adds pov, but om. XBC*DLTWO 
(see on v. 44). 


The defection of many disciples : the steadfastness of the 
Twelve, as indicated in the Confession of Peter (vv. 66~71) 


Verses 66-71 form the conclusion of Part I. of the Gospel. 
Hitherto the mission of Jesus has been accepted by many 
disciples, and has appeared to be full of hope (2? 41+ #. 45 62), 
But He had not trusted Himself to all these adherents, for 
“*He knew what was in man” (2%), When the reach and 
difficulty of His doctrine begin to be realised, there is a falling 
away of disciples. Only the Twelve remain (and even of these 
one will be unfaithful). Here, at the end of c. 6, is the note of 
failure, suggested for the first time at v. 26. Henceforth the 
record is to be of a growing hate, culminating in rejection 
(see on 1258),1 

66. éx rotrou, “thereupon.” The great defection began at 
this point, and its immediate cause was the nature of the 
teaching which had been given. Cf. rg, é& rovrou ina causal 
sense is common in the papyri.? 

obv is added after ex rovrov by ND® and fam. 13, but is 
unnecessary and is om. by BCLTNW.  toytoytroAAoi might 
easily become toyroymoadol, and thus ofv would get into the 
text (see Tischendorf, #2 oc.), 

wohhot réy padytév abrod, BT insert é before rév pafé., 
butom. XCDLW®. Cf. v. 60; and see on 14 67 rot, 

ray padyrdv refers to the outer circle of disciples (see on 
27), which would include the Twelve, although none of the 
Twelve failed Jesus at this point. A tradition ascribed to 
Hippolytus says that Mark and Luke were among the “ seventy 
disciples who were scattered by the offence of the words of 
Christ,” Jn. 65° being quoted loosely.* 

1 Ci. Introd., p, xxxiii. 


§ See Moulton-Milligan, Vocab. os N,T., 8.¥. dx. 
* Fragm. on The Seventy Apostles, 
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awijd@oy eis 74 Sricw, a phrase used again 18°, They with- 
drew or retreated from association with Jesus, For ds ra 
ériow in a figurative sense, cf, Ps, 448, 

obxért pet adtoli meprerdrouw, ‘‘ they walked no more with 
Him,” a phrase which vividly suggests the itinerant character 
of His ministry. Cf. 7! 114; and for the larger sense of 
mwepirdrey, see on 814, 

67. elmey . . . Toig Sd8exa, This is the first time that 
‘the Twelve” are mentioned by Jn. (cf. v. 13). He intro- 
duces this familiar designation without having given any 
account of their being set apart by Jesus, as the Synoptists 
do (Mk. 314). So, too, he brings in Pilate (18**} and Mary 
Magdalene (195), without explaining who they were. This 
is a feature of his way of writing: he assumes, on the part 
of his readers, an acquaintance with the story of Christ’s 
ministry (cf. p. xciv). 

Jn. mentions ‘‘ the Twelve ” by this collective designation 
only 4 times (cf. vv. 70, 71, and 20”), and in every case there is 
a suggestion of desertion or unbelief in the context, 

pit xat dpeis Oédere dmdyew; ‘ Would you also go away?” 
The form of the question, ju kat . . ., suggests that a negative 
answer is expected. Cf. 7*7- 58 of 1837 25; and see 215, the only 
other place in the Gospel where an interrogation beginning 
with yx is put into the mouth of Jesus. 

tadyev, ‘to go away,” is a favourite word with Jn. It is 
applied to the disciples here and at 15, See on 79° and 167. 

68. The Confession of Peter here recorded is not to be 
distinguished from the similar confession narrated by the 
Synoptists (Mk. 87, Mt. 161%, Lk. 938%), although the 
details are different. The crisis in the Lord’s public ministry 
which called it forth took place, according to Lk, as weil as 
according to Jn., some time after the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (Mk., followed by Mt., places it a little later, after 
the Feeding of the Four Thousand). Jn. says that the place 
was Capernaum, while Mk. and Mt. give Cxsarea Philippi, 
30 miles to the north; Lk. does not give any indication of place. 
In all the Synoptists, the Confession of Peter -was followed by 
the first prediction by Jesus of His Passion, There is no 
indication of this in Jn., who does not assign to any particular 
crisis the fivs¢ announcement by Jesus that He was to suffer. 
Cf, gif 14 658 2 4278 % 739) and see Introd., p. cxxxi, 
But in Jn., as in the Synoptists, the faithfulness of the 
apostles, for whom Peter was spokesman, as contrasted with 
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the defection or incredulity of many in the outer circle of the 
Lord’s followers, is brought out clearly. 

Siwer Méxpos. This is the only place in Jn. where Peter 
is represented as speaking on behalf of the rest, although 
he appears later as foremost to question or to intervene 
(cf, 1.3% 2 % 20%), : 

mpds ta awedevodpeba; At an earlier stage, Peter had 
said, ‘‘ Depart from me” (Lk. 5*), but that was only a hasty 
word of humility. The question py xai ducts OéAere ides ; 
is answered by another question. : 

Peter’s Confession is twofold in Jn.’s version. (x) ‘‘ Thou 
hast words of eternal life’; this is the acceptance of Jesus as 
Prophet. (2) ‘* Thou art the Holy One of God”; that is the 
recognition of Him as the Pries¢ of humanity. ; 

Afpara Lwis aiwviou gxes, The immediate reference is 
to v. 63, and the teaching of v. 58. ‘* Thou hast words (not 
the words) of eternal life,” ¢.e. words which give eternal life, 
or the knowledge of it; see on v. 35 for the phrase ‘‘ the 
Bread of Life.” For fara, see on v. 63; and cf. Acts 5% 
rdvra ta pipora tis Lays tavrys, For wi aidvios, see on 
315; and cf. vv. 27, 40. This is a favourite expression of Jn., 
wha puts into his own accustomed phraseology Peter’s con- 
fession of trust in Jesus. 

69. xal jpeis (emphatic; we, at least, the chosen Twelve) 
memoredkapev xual éyvdxapey «tk. The order of verbs is 
different at 1 Jn. 41 qpeis éyvixapey xat wemorevxapevs cf. 
178 éywooy .. . xal éxiatevoor. But, while Jn. does not lay 
down formule as to the relative precedence of far#h and 
dnowledge in regard to the things of the spirit, his teaching is 
nearer the credo ut intelligam of the saints than the énfelligo 
ut credam of the philosophers. The apostles had ‘‘ believed” 
in Jesus, and therefore they ‘“‘ knew”? who He was. So, at 
any rate, Jn. makes Peter say. See on 3%, and cf. 11%, 

“gb ef, Cf. the Confession of Nathanael, ov ef 6 vids rot 
Geot (1). The Confession of Peter does not really transcend 
either this or the announcement of Andrew «tpijxapey tov 
Meociay (1*), The Synoptic presentation of a gradual de- 
velopment of spiritual insight on the part of the followers of 
Jesus, in accordance with which it was only after a time and 
not all at once that they recognised Him as the Christ, has no 
place in Jn.’s narrative! His purpose in writing the Gospel is 
to convince men that Jesus #s the Christ (20%), and the stages 

+ Cf. Introd., p. cxxxiv. 
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by which he, or others, reached this supreme conviction he 
does not stay to record. 

& dyios tod Geos. This is, undoubtedly, the true reading 
(RBC*DLW). The rec, (with N®) has 6 Xpiords, & vids rod 
Geod tov LGvros, which is the reading of Mt. 161*, and has 
naturally crept into the text here, by assimilation, Cf. also 
the confession of Martha, éyo zerlorevxa ore ot ef 6 Xprortds, 
6 vids Tot Oeod (117), 

& dytos rod Geo is the designation of Jesus by the unclean 
spirit of Mk. 1, Lk. 4™. It is not a Johannine phrase, but 
may be taken here to mean Him whom God consecrated as the 
Christ (cf. dv 6 rarjo Fylacer, 10). Cf. Acts 3! 4% ®, dys 
Geod is used of a Nazirite at Judg. 13” 16"; and cf. dysos 
xupiov of Aaron at Ps. 106!8, See 1711 rdrep dye. 

The commendation of Peter in response to his Confession, 
which is recorded by Mt. 16", has no place in the other Gospels, 
and it does not appear here. But perhaps a reminiscence 
of it has already been recorded at 1%, where see note. 

70, Peter had spoken for the rest of the apostles as well 
as for himself, and Jesus understands this to be so. ‘He 
answered them,” érexpiéy aérois (D om. airois). After adtrois, 
sBCDNLWG have 6 ‘Iycods, but om. TA. 

olx édyd pds xth., ‘S Was it not I (éyd being emphatic) 
who chose you, the Twelve?” (for of Sddcxa, see on v. 67). 
Cf. Lk. 6S éxActipevos dx’ aibriy dbSdexa, and also Jn. 1338 
and 1518 oty tpeis pe ebeddgaobe, GAA ey eededuay Spas. 
The Twelve, the leaders of the new Israel, chosen to be the 
intimate companions of Jesus, were deliberately selected by 
Him reas a larger number of disciples and followers. See 
on y. 64, 

Peter had spoken for the Twelve, and Judas did not dis- 
sociate himself from the great Confession of v. 69. None of 
the others suspected that he was less trustworthy than they. 
But Jesus, although he does not reveal who the traitor is, warns 
them that they are not all of one mind. ‘t Of you,” even of 
you whom I chose, ‘ one is a devil.” 

BidBodos is an ‘‘ accuser ” (the word is applied to Haman, 
the Jews’ enemy, in Esth. 7‘ 81), but is used by Jn. always for 
Satan or one inspired by Satan (8 137, x Jn. 3%), At 73% 
Jn. says that 6 didBodes put the idea of treachery into the heart 
of Judas, and at 73” that ‘‘ Satan entered into him.” One 
thus inspired is, himself, a ‘‘ devil.” Here the process of 
moral deterioration had only begun, but Jesus detected its 
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beginnings, He observed that Judas was ‘' giving place to the 
devil ” (Eph. 47). See on 124, 

Some have found here a reminiscence of the rebuke to 
Peter, ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan ” (Mk. 8°}, which followed 
quickly upon his confession of faith, the idea being that 
the designation of Peter as Satan in the earlier record 
is here transferred to Judas, against whom Jn. had a 
special animus (see on 12%), But this lacks both evidence 
and probability. 

Tl. dheyey 8€ wrh., “but He was speaking of .. .,” a 
quite classical use of éAeye. See on v. 65 above, 

‘lod8ar Xipwros “loxapwsrou. NDA support ‘Toxyapedrqy of 
the rec. text, but x*BCLW give the genitive, ‘ Iscariot” 
being the appellation of Simon, the father of Judas. For 
Ioxapisrov, X*@ and fam. 13 give the interpretative reading 
éré Kapudrow (see also 12 13% * 1432 in D). Judas was the 
son of Simon, who was a man of Kerioth, ninp wx, and thus 
both Judas (see 12‘ 13*) and his father Simon (cf. 1328) were 
called ‘* Iscariot.” Kerioth may be the place called Kerioth- 
hezron (in Judah) at Josh. 15%, or may be Kerioth in Moab 
(Jer. 48"); but in any case it was not in Galilee, so that Judas 
was the only one of the Twelve who was not a Galilean. This 
explanation of the surname ‘Iscariot ” is suggested in Jn. 
only, there being no hint of it in the Synoptists.1 

wehdey (RBCLNW8) is to be preferred to the rec. FyeArev. 

obros yap edhe wapatiSdva. adrédy, Cf. 124 6 pedAwy abrdy 
mapadidévat, péAdev may express simple futurity only (4%), 
or it may connote intention (6¢ 14%); but it may also carry 
with it the idea of predestined inevitableness, the thought 
of which is often present to Jn. (see on 2 314). It would be 
quite in Jn.’s manner to describe Judas as he who was destined 
to deliver Jesus up to His enemies, Cf. Mt. 17% pédra 6 
vids tod dvOpdrrov wapadiSoGar, where péAde certainly connotes 
inevitableness. For other instances of péAXew in Jn., cf, 7% © 
rx5l 129 18°, the exact shade of meaning being not always 
certain. 

ets éx ray SdSexa, After cfs, xC7TANW® ins. dv, but om. 
BC*DL. The Synoptists apply the phrase ‘‘ one of the 
Twelve ” to Judas only, and to him only in connexion with 
the Betrayal. But Jn. applies it also to Thomas (20%), the 
description always indicating surprise that one so favoured 

1 See Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 143; Chase, Syro-Latin Text of 
the Gospels, p. 102 ; and the art. Judas Iscariot ” in D.C.G. 
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as to be of the chosen companions of Jesus should be either 
incredulous or unfaithful (see on v. 67 above). 

It has been pointed out on 1 that Jn. prefers the form «fs 
é« to es only when followed by a gen. plur., whereas the 
Synoptists generally omit &. Westcott suggests that é in 
the present passage marks “‘ the unity of the body to which 


' the unfaithful member belonged.” But this is too subtle an 


inference from what is only a habit of style; cf. ds rav pabyrév 
abrod (Jn. 124), 

A. Wright (Synopsis, p. 31) suggests that 8 ds rav dd3exa, 
applied to Judas (Mk. 141), means ‘‘ the chief of the Twelve,” 
and compares rq mud réiv caffdrwy (Mk, 162). It is difficult to 
believe that 6 els could be written for 6 zpdros; or that an 
evangelist writing many years after the event, when the name 
of Judas had been held up to opprobrium for a generation, 
should call him ‘‘ the chief of the Twelve,” without adding any 
qualifying words. See, for the precedence of Judas, on 13. 


PART HW, (V. VIi-XI1.) 


Jesus goes up to Jerusalem for the Passover (V. 1) 


¥V.1. The conclusion of Part I) tells of the continued 
faithfulness of the Twelve (6: ®) ; and it can hardly be doubted 
that they went up to Jerusalem for the Passover as well as 
Jesus on this occasion. Hence, behind the story of the cure 
of the impotent man (5?) there may have been the original 
testimony of some who were present. And inasmuch as 
in the Fourth Gospel pera zaéta is the phrase which seems to 
mark the beginning of a new set of reminiscences dictated by 
John the son of Zebedee to the future evangelist,? it is quite 
possible that the witness of John is behind cc. 5 and 735-4, 
allowing for evangelical commentary and expansion in 570-30,3 

dopr) tév “lovB8aiwy, #.¢. the Passover, which has already 
been mentioned in 6 as near at hand. This was probably the 
Passover of the year 28.4 

xCLA read 4 éopr#, but the article is rightly omitted 
by ABDNW®. Its insertion is readily explained by the 

1 For the position of c. 5 in the text, cf, Introd., pp. xvii, xxx. 

®Tntrod., p. cviii. * Introd., p. exvi. “See Introd., p. ciii. 
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preceding v. If 4 éopri were the true reading, the reference 
ought to be to the Feast of Tabernacles, which was pre-emin- 
ently zhe feast of the Jews. One minor uncial (A) for ray 
“Tovbalov reads rv dfvpov, rightly identifying the feast as that 
of ‘* unleavened bread,” #.¢. the Passover. 

For the expression ‘‘ a feast of the Jews,” see on 21, 

«al dvéBy 4 “Inoois els ‘lepooddupa. The Passover was a 
feast of obligation, and so Jesus went up (avéBy, the regular 
word for going up to the metropolis; cf. 238); but, as it seems, 
He went up privately and unaccompanied by His disciples. 
There had been danger of popular enthusiasm (6"), which, 
if exhibited at Jerusalem, would have caused trouble. So 
it appears that He went up without making it known who 
He was; even the man whom He healed did not know His 
name (v. 13). His disciples, #.e. the Twelve, may have gone 
up to the feast, as would become pious men, but they do not 
seem to have been in attendance upon Jesus. 

&"Imoois. So RCAOW, but ABDLY om. 6, See on 1%, 

For the form TepocdAvue, see on 1%, 


Heating of the impotent man at the Pool of Bethesda 
(va. 2-9) 


2. Eorw $2 é Tots ‘lepovodduors, The present tense (instead 
of jv, as at 4°) has been taken, e.g. by Bengel,' as proof 
that the Fourth Gospel was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem; but this would be a precarious inference, even if it 
were not ruled out on other grounds, An old man looking 
back on the city as he knew it, might naturally say “is,” 
especially if he had in mind a pool or spring. The Sinai 
Syriac changes ‘‘ is” to ‘‘ was,” and so does Nonnus. 

xohupPijOpa (from xoAupBdw, J dive) is a pool deep enough 
to swim in; it occurs again in N.T. only at 97 of the Pool of 
Siloam, but is a LXX word. 

The text of this verse is uncertain. Bydeoda (which may 
mean ‘‘house of mercy”) is the rec. reading, following 
‘¢ Syrian ” authorities (e.g, ACA@); ByOcatdd is read by BW 
and also by Tertullian, an unusual and strong combina- 
tion, but this spelling may be due to some confusion with 
Bethsaida of Galilee; Byé{add has the support of SLD, and is 


1 Cf. Torrey, Harvard Theol. Review, Oct. 1923, p. 334, who presses 
the force of srw as Tepresentfng an Aramaic original, and holds that 
the Gospel must have been composed before Jerusalem had been 
destroyed. 
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% émdeyopévy “EBpaiasi ByOlabd, wéte orods Eyovea. 3. ev 
probably original. Bethzatha was the name of part of the 
city, north of the Temple. 

éxt ti mpoBatixg is the best attested reading (BCANW), 
and it would mean that the pool was ‘by the sheep gate ” 
or “by the sheep market,” the adj. xpofarug requiring a 
substantive to be supplied. In Neh. 3! 12 mention is made 
of the building of 4 mtAn % zpoBariumy, which is believed to 
have been north-east of the Temple, and close to the present 
St. Stephen’s Gate, by which flocks from the country enter 
Jerusalem. 

“x"ADL® have the aberrant reading & rf pofaruq which 
some Latin vss, perversely render in snfertorem partem. The 
Western reading zpofarix} xodvpPijbpa, ‘*a sheep pool,” is 
supported by x* 61, Eusebius, and others. 

It appears, then, that éxi rq zpofarui xokvpByGpa must 
be adopted. But it has been suggested that behind zpofarucy} 
lies the Aramaic 1398, which means @ atk; and then the 


original text would have been, ‘‘ There is a pool at the Bath, 
which is called in Hebrew Bethzatha (House of the Olive ?).” 

The situation of this poo! is as uncertain as its exact name. 
There are twin pools north of the Temple area, near the fortress 
of Antonia, which Schick identified with the xoAvpBrOpa of the 
text, but it is doubtful if these existed before the destruction of 
the Temple. Others have identified the ‘' Pool of Bethzatha” 
with the ‘‘ Pool of Siloam” (9") ; but they seem to be specially 
distinguished by the evangelist. Many writers are inclined 
to find the Pool of Bethzatha in the Virgin’s Well, anciently 
called Gihon, #.e. ‘‘the Gusher,” which is periodically subject 
to a bubbling of its waters caused by a natural spring. This is 
south of the Temple, in the Valley of Kidron, and we believe 
it to be the most probable site of ‘‘ Bethzatha.” 

h dmdcyopden ‘EBpaicti ByOfaéd. “Efpaicri occurs only in 
Jn. 57 191% 17. % 2ol® and Rev. 9! 16'*; it signifies not the 
classical Hebrew of the O.T., but the Aramaic in common 
use, See on 1% for instances of Jn.’s habit of giving 
the Hebrew name of a person or place, along with a Greek 
equivalent. Here and at 19'*1” he describes the place first 
in Greek, and then adds its Aramaic designation: he is not 
interpreting the Aramaic namé (see on 4”). 

For 4 ériAeyonévy, 8*D fam. 1 have 76 Acydpevov. 

mévre aroks Exouca, These would have been cloisters or 
arched spaces round the pool similar to those which are 


1 See G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, ii, 566, and Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
p. 170; cf. also D.C.G., s.v. ‘ Bethesda,” 
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ravras xaréxero wARO0s Taw doGevotvtay, TupAdy, ywodray, Enpdv. 


found in India near tanks. Schick claimed that such were 
to be seen at the twin pools which he discovered; but this has 
not been generally admitted.1 Those who interpret the narra- 
tive symbolically, find the Five Books of Moses in the ‘‘ five 
porches.” We have already considered this method of inter- 
preting Jn.2_ While symbolic meanings may easily be read into 
the narrative once written, there is no probability that it was 
originally constructed in so artificial a fashion. 

8. The picture of the sick people lying under the covered 
arcades (it would have been too cold at the Passover season 
to lie out in the open air) waiting for the bubbling up of the 
intermittent spring, which was supposed to have healing pro- 
perties, is most natural and vivid. 

&y tatras, S¢. in the wroai or arches. 

xarékecro. The verb does not appear again in Jn. The 
rec. text inserts woAv after wAjjGos, but om. RBCDLW. 

tuphiv, xoddv, Enpdv, ‘* blind, halt, withered.” gypoi were 
those who had atrophied limbs (cf. Mt. 127, Lk. 6°). The 
Western text (D a 4) adds rapadurixév, but this is only a 
gloss explanatory of fypév: om. xA*BC*LWO, ; 

After énpav, wapaAvrixav, the rec, adds éxdexonevay ri rod 
Waros xivyow. This, again, is a Western (and Syrian) ampli- 
fication; it is omitted by xA*BC*L, although supported by 
DWIA® syrr. It was suggested by the mention in v. 7 of the 
disturbance of the healing waters. 

4, Verse 4, like the words éxdeyopdvey . . . xivyow, is 
no part of the original text of Jn., but is a later gloss. The best 
attested text of the gloss is thus given by Hort: dyyedos 3% 
(w. yap) xupiov (xara xatpoy) xaréBawev (v. eAovero) & Ti 
xodupBybpa xal érapdocero (v, érdpacae) 75 TSwp" 6 oty mp&ros 
euPas [wera ryy rapaxip Tod Bdaros] Syips eyivero of@ (v. &) dyer 
ody (wv, Syrore) xarelyero vorjpari. 

The verse is wholly omitted by xBC*DW 33, the Old 
Syriac, the early Coptic versions (including Q), and the true 
text of the Latin Vulgate. In the Latin MSS, in which it is 
found, it appears in three distinct forms, the diversity of which 
provides an additional argument against its genuineness, 
The earliest patristic authority for it is Tertullian (de dap7. 5), 
the earliest Greek writer who shows knowledge of it being 
Chrysostom; his comment on the passage is: ‘‘ An angel came 
down and troubled the water, and endued it with healing power, 
that the Jews might learn that much more could the Lord of 

1Cf. Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, p. 55. 
1 [ntrod., 2 inkl, d sities 
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5 Vig bE TS dvOpwmos éxet tpudixovra rat ders try tw by vp 
dobercig abrod: 6. todrov Wav 6 “Incods karaxeipevoy, Kai ‘yvous drt 


angels heal the diseases of the soul.” It is 2 margi 
which crept into some Western and Syrian ea ie ae 
uncials which contain it being ALTA®, 

Linguistic evidence also marks the verse as not original. 
Thus the words éxdéyopat, xivgors (here only in N.T), xara 
xupdv (cf, Rom. 5*, Num. 9"), éuBaivw (of going into the 
water; cf, 617), rapaxy (here only in the N.T.), xatéyouar, and 
vicwss Side only in oe non-Johannine, 

‘The healing virtues of the intermittent spring were ex- 
plained by the Jewish doctrine of the sainistey Of corti and 
the explanation first found a place in the margin and, later 
in the text. Cf. Rev. 16° for ‘‘ the angel of the waters,” #.e, the 
angel who was believed to preside over the mysterious powers 
of water. 

_ 5. The constr. tpidcovta xat dxrd Zr Exwv appears agai 
in v. 6 wodty xpdvov éxe. Cf. also 8 e ee or an act of 
the length of time, governed by Zyetv. 

xai before éxré is om. by BTA®, but ins. SACDLW; adros 
after doGevela is om, by ATA, but ins, sBC*DLOW. . 

_ The man had been infirm for thirty-eight years; it is not 
said that he had been waiting all that time by the pool. 
That his paralysis had lasted thirty-eight years is mentioned 
to show that it was no temporary ailment from which he was 
suffering, just as it is told of the woman in Lk. 13” that she 
had been infirm eighteen years, or of the lame man whom 
Peter cured that ‘‘ he was more than forty years old ” (Acts 47), 
There is no more reason for finding an esoteric significance 
in the number 38 than in the numbers 78 or 40. Or, again, 
in Acts 9°8, Aineas, whom Peter cured of paralysis, is described 
as éf draw éxrd xarakeipevov émi xpaBdrrov. These eight years 
are not supposed to be significant as regards their number: 
and there is no more reason for supposing the thirty-eight 
years of the text to symbolise anything. 

Those who seek for hidden meanings in the Johannine 
numbers point here to the thirty-eight years of wandering 
mentioned in Deut. 2. But if Jn. had wished to indicate 
that the years of the paralytic’s infirmity were like the years of 
Israel in the wilderness, it would have been more natural for 
him to have said forty, not thirty-eight; for it was forty years 
before the Promised Land was reached. Cf. 2”, 2111; and see 
Tntrod., p. lxxxvii. 

6. Jesus came, unknown by sight to the sick who were 
assembled at the pool, kal yrods Sn woddy Hy xpdvor eye, 
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‘¢ and when He knew that the man had been infirm for a long 
time,” He addressed him. It is neither stated nor implied that 
this knowledge of the man’s sad condition was supernatural. 
It may have been the common talk of the crowd at the Pool. 
See on 2“ for the insight of Jesus into the character of men, and 
cf, 42. 

Oddters Syuis yerdoBar 3 S¢., as we would say, ‘ Would you 
like to be well?’ There is no need to press the force of @éAas, 
as if Jesus meant that the man’s own conscious effort of will 
must co-operate in the work of healing. That may be true 
in such cases, but @éAes here only conveys the simple question, 
** Would you /#ke to be healed ?” 

We do not know why Jesus chose this man out from the 
crowd of sufferers at the pool. Perhaps attention was specially 
directed to his pathetic case by the onlookers. There is no 
suggestion that the man had any forth, nor did he display 
gratitude for his healing. He must have known that to point 
out Jesus as the agent of his cure (v. 15) would bring his bene- 
factor into danger. 

Abbott (Diat. x. iii. 268 £.) suggests that we must take the 
act of Jesus in connexion with His own comment. He did 
not select the object of His pity by arbitrary caprice, but ‘‘ the 
Son can do nothing Himself, except what He sees the Father 
doing ” (see on v. 19 below). He ‘‘ saw” this particular act 
of healing performed by the Father in heaven, and therefore 
appointed to be performed by the Son on earth. But not only 
is such an explanation too subtle; it really explains nothing, 
for why should this particular sick man have been selected 
by the Father any more than by the Son ? 

The healing is perhaps, but not certainly, regarded by Jn. 
as supernatural (see 7”), although he does not call it a ‘‘ sign.” 
But it is not represented as having any relation to the /asth 
of the man that was cured. In this it is like the Synoptic 
story of the healing of a paralytic (Mk. 2, Mt. 9, Lk, 5), where 
it is the faith of those who brought the man to Jesus rather 
than the faith of the man himself that is commended, It is 
unlike the Synoptic story, in that the cure in the Johannine 
narrative does not seem to have impressed the onlookers 
at all. There is nothing here corresponding to ‘‘ they were 
all amazed and glorified God, saying, We never saw it on this 
fashion” (Mk. 2%). In Jn.’s story, everything turns on the 
fact that it was on the Sabbath that the man was cured, and 
it was this, and not the wonder of the healing, that attracted 
attention, See Introd., p. clxxviii. 
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abr & obey Kuipte, dvopwrov atx zxe, va Srav rapayO7 7 Bup 
Bay ye els riv KohupBijépav* & § 88 epyopar eyd, GAXos wpd guod 
xatafalva. 8, Aéyer air@ & "Ingods "Eyape Gpov tiv xpéBarrdv 


7. xdpve, dvbpwrov ode exw wth. The sick man explains 
that it is not his will that is deficient, but that he is unable 
because of his infirmity, to get quickly enough down to the 
water when it becomes “‘ troubled,” because he has no one to 
assist him. (The paralytic of Mk. 2* was helped by four 
friends to get access to Jesus.) 

érav topax6_ rd dBwp «th. Apparently the popular belief 
was that, when the water began to bubble at a particular spot, 
the person who first bathed at that point received relief, but 
that the spring did not benefit more than one. He who came 
second had to wait for cure until another overflow. 

_ Wa... Bédy pe eis thy rohuuBiOpav, BddrAay, ‘to cast,” 
implies rapidity of movement, which would be impossible for 
an invalid without assistance. 

Bédy. SoNABC*DLW@: the rec. has @adAy. 

& ¢ Sé epyoucr éyd wth. “But while I (éy5 being 
emphatic) am coming, another steps down before me,” 

8. Zyeuwpe dpov «th, Jesus ignores the belief of the sick 
man about the healing waters of the pool, to which He makes 
no reference. Nor does He, as in the case of the Synoptic 
paralytic, give him a word of spiritual consolation (Mk. 25) 
before He heals him. Nothing is said to the man, except the 
sharp command, éyape dpov rov xpdBarrév cov «al meperdret, 
‘‘ Get up, take your pallet and walk.” The words are almost, 
identical with those of Mk. 2", but there the evangelistic 
comment is that they were effectively spoken in order to show 
the wondering bystanders that He who spoke them had really 
the spiritual authority to forgive sins. Here is nothing similar. 
As has been said (v. 6), there is no clear proof that Jn. regarded 
the healing of the man at Bethesda as miraculous, nor need 
we do so, The patient obeyed a sudden, authoritative order 

to stand up and walk, and when he tried he found that he 
could do it. That may be the whole of the matter. However, 
no disciple is expressly said to have been present on the occasion; 
and the story, which may have come to the evangelist at second 
or third hand, is told in barest outline. 

erage (RABCDW6) is to be preferred to the rec. dyetpat, 

kpdBarros (grabatus), a pallet or mattress, such as was 
used by the poor, is said to be a late word of Macedonian origin, 
Pear is opt ppproved Bs A Lleagee ns It occurs in the N.T. 

ain only in . 2 cts “3 and always 
the bed of a sick person. , PED asad 
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cou xal weprdra. 9. xat ebfdws dyévero bytiys & dvOpanros, xai Fpev 
tiv xpdfarray abrod xal reprewdres, 
*Hy 8 odBBaroy ty ikeivg +H Heeog. , 10 edeyor obv of "Tovdatoe 


1G rBeparenpivy LdéPBarév toviy, Kat ob« Berrly ca Ear Tov 


wepindre, So in Lk, 5*; but at Mk. 24, Mt. 9%, we have 
braye eis tov olkév cov. 

9. nal edGéws eydvero dyihs 8 dvbpuwos, Kat fiper vév xpdfarrov 
aérod xai weptendze. In the parallel, Mk. 2", we have qyépOy 
kat ebfis dpas tov xpdBarrov eé@iber Eumpoabev wdyrwv. In both 
cases efféws or ed@vs carries the sense of immediate consecu- 
tiveness (Lk. 5% has sapaypjyzo). The word is not common 
in Jn. (6% 13%. 8 1887 ro*), and he always uses it thus, 
whereas it is often used in Mk. only as a conjunctive (see 
on 1%), 

That the cure was not merely for the moment is shown 

by the man’s walking away, as is also indicated in the Synoptic 
story. 
The language of Jn. 5° ° closely resembles that of Mk. 2. 1%, 
although the stories are quite distinct. Jn. may have availed 
himself of the words of the earlier evangelist to describe a 
somewhat similar scene at which he was not present, and of 
which he could not give the exact report of an eye-witness. See 
Introd., p. xcvii. 

fy 88 adBBarov év exetvy Hh pepe. This is the point of 
the story for Jn., as also at g! where Jesus healed the blind 
man. The healing on the Sabbath was the beginning of His 
controversies at Jerusalem; this was the first occasion on 
which He had openly violated the law at the metropolis; 
but cf. Mk. 2%8-3 for His earlier claim in Galilee to be Lord 
of the Sabbath, which had already attracted the attention of 
the Pharisees. 


The Jews object to Sabbath healings, and Jesus replies by 
the analogy of God's working (wy. 10-19) 


_ 10. For of ‘louSaio, see on 1%. This is the designation 
throughout the Gospel of the leading opponents of Jesus, #.¢. 
the strict Pharisees, as distinct from the simple folk whether in 
town or country (SxAos). Cf. vv. 13, 15, 16. 

7 teCepaneuievy. Ocpaevev is found only here in Jn., while 
it is common in the Synoptists. Cf. v. 13 below. 

odBBarév dori, kai odk Efeoriv cor Epar tov xpdBarrov, The 
bearing of burdens on the Sabbath was forbidden (Neh. 13", 
Jer. 17"), The Rabbinical law was, ‘‘ If any one carries any- 
thing from a public place to a private house on the Sabbath 
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xpéBarroy, 1. Gs S& dwrexpiby atrois ‘O qoujoas pe byeh, exetvds 
wot elev "Apov rév xpdBarrév cou kal wepmdre. 12. Qparnoav 
airay Tis €or & dvOpunros 6 eldv cor” Apov xai wepurdret; 13. 5 
82 ladeis oix da. tis eore’ & yap “Invods éévevoey SxAou Syros ev 


. . . intentionally, he is punished by cutting off (¢.e. death) 
and stoning ” (Shab, 62, quoted by Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr.). 

After _xpéBarrov, NC*DLNW® add cou (as at vv. 8, 9), but 
om, ABC*PA, 

11, The rec. text omits &s 8¢ before dzexpiéy with D; but 
AB ins. the words, 3C*LWN6® giving 6 8é. 

For dwexpity, 8*W have drexpivaro; but see on v. 17. 

6 moijoas pe dyti, éxeivés pot eftey wth. For this emphatic 
use of éeivos in Jn., see on 1®, The man’s excuse was 
reasonable. He who had cured him, by giving him power 
to get up and walk, had bidden him carry away his bed; surely 
it was pardonable to obey His command? ‘The excuse was 
accepted, and the man was not blamed by the Jews : they 
go on to ask who it was that dared to give such an order. 
eee After Apumeay, the rec., with ACLWTAB, ins. ody; om. 

_ Tis dor & dvpumos & eimév cot, ‘' Who is the fellow that said 
this to you?” dypwros is used contemptuously. The Jews 
do not take any notice of the fact that the man said he 
had been healed; they complain only of the breach of the 
Sabbath law involved, not in the 4ea/ing but in the order to 
carry the bed. As Grotius says: ‘‘ Quaerunt non quod miren- 
tur, sed quod calumnietur.” But from 7* it is apparent that 
the real gravamen of the charge made in this case by the Jews 
was that a work of healing had been done on the Sabbath, 
although they prefer here to put forward the technical point 
about carrying the bed home. 

See on 9, where the Sabbath was broken in a different 
way. 

The rec, text has tév xpd8arrév cov after pov, but om. 
NBC*L. ‘The words have come in from v. 11. 

13, The man that had been healed did not know who his 
benefactor was. Jesus was not yet a familiar figure to all and 
sundry at Jerusalem. He had gone up to the Passover, 
privately, unaccompanied by His band of disciples (see on v. 2) 
which would have marked Him out as a Rabbi. This must 
also nag made it easier for Him to slip away unnoticed in the 
crowd, 

hod iaBets, see on 447. D has dobeviv. 

tdveucey Sxdou Svros éy 1H Témw, ‘‘ He (had) turned aside 
{cf. 44 for this use of the aor.), a crowd Sone in the place,” 
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1G rémy. 14, Mera radra eSpioxe airy & "Ingots év 7G iep§ xai 
elnev air “Se tyeys -yeyovas' pyxére Audprave, iva ph xeipsy coi 7 
yénras. 15. dribev 6 dvOpuros xai me rois ‘Tovdaious ore 


exvevew (XD* have the simple feurev) does not appear again 
in the N.T., but it is found in the LXX (Judg. 18%, 2 Kings 
a¥ 2318 3 Macc. 3%), being a variant for éxxAivew at Judg. 4°, 
étévevoey here expresses that Jesus had quietly moved away; 
cf, 8° 108? 12%, 

For réma, 8* has the variant péow. 

14, perd taéra, #.c. subsequently, not smmediately after- 
wards. See Introd., p. cviii. 

eipioxer abrdv 6 “Ingots éy 7h tepG. Apparently, Jesus sought 
out the man, as He sought for the blind man whom He cured 
on a later occasion (9; cf. x“), It has been conjectured 
that the man had gone to the Temple to offer thanks for 
his recovery, but there is no evidence for this. The tepdv, or 
sacred precinct, was @ common place of resort; and Jesus, 
finding him there, gave him a word of grave counsel. 

%e (a favourite word with Jn.; see on 1™) Sys yéyovas® 
payers dudprave xtr. For pyxér: dudprave, see [841]. We cannot 
tell what the man’s sin had been, but quite possibly it had been 
the immediate occasion of his loss of health; if so, it had been 
terribly punished by an infirmity continuing for thirty-eight 
years. There was a prevalent belief that sickness was always 
due to sin (cf. Ps. 38° 1071”, 1 Cor. 11), and a Talmudic say- 
ing asserts that ‘‘the sick ariseth not from his sickness until 
his sins be forgiven.” But the moral of the Book of Job is 
that sickness is zof always to be regarded as punishment for sin, 
and this seems to have been suggested by Jesus, when the case 
of the man born blind was put to Him (see on 9%), In the 
absence of knowledge as to the antecedents of the impotent 
man of the text, ‘‘ Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee ” 
is not susceptible of complete explanation. 

Cyprian (Zesé. iii, 27) quotes ‘‘ jam noli peccare, ne quid 
tibi deterius fiat,” to illustrate the danger of sin after baptism, 
by -which a man has been ‘‘ made whole ”—a characteristic 
comment, 

J. H. Moulton ? has called attention to the curious fact that 
the Greek words here fall naturally into anapzsts: 


Sycys yéyovas’ pyxe? dudgrave, 
iva pa xeipdy gol te yévqrac 
—a tolerable, if not perfect, couplet. This is, ot course, a mere 


accident. Cf. 4%. 
1 Cambridge Biblical Essays (ed. H. B. Swete), p. 483. 
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Iyoois tor & roujoas atrav Syth. 16. xat 8 roSro eSiwxoy of 
. a ” 
Tovdatos sav ‘Tyootv, Srx ratte drole ev oofhBiry. 17. 5 8 


18, wai elev rots “lovSaiog wth. efrev is read by NCL, but 
dnfyyerer by ABING@ and dmfyyaker (which means the same 
thing, ‘‘ reported”; see on 16%) by D. 

The man went off and reported to the Jews who it was that 
had healed him, as soon as he had identified Him. But there 
is no reason to suppose that this was due to ingratitude, or 
that he meant to betray his benefactor. He had good reason 
to fear that severe punishment would follow his technical 
breach of the Sabbath, despite his excuses (v. 11), and he may 
have desired to propitiate the ecclesiastical authorities, without 
meaning that any harm should come to Jesus. They were 
entitled to know all that he could teil them about a breach of the 
Sabbath. His action may have been like that of the Jews 
who reported the raising of Lazarus to the Pharisees, without 
any malevolent intention (11). Yet, in any event, his conduct 
stands in contrast with that of the blind man who was healed 
later on (98-8), 

16, xai 81d rodro eiwxory xth., ‘' And for this cause the Jews 
began to persecute Jesus, because, etc.” The force of the 
imperfects, eiwxor, érofa, ero (v. 18), must not be over- 
looked, This was the first open declaration of hostility to 
Jesus by the Pharisees of Jerusalem, and its immediate cause 
was His first open violation of the Sabbatical law. Swxoy, 
“they degan to persecute Him”; 8n tatra éwoler dy capRéro 
“because He degan zo do these things on the Sabbath,” 
Cf. Mk. 34, where a similar cause is assigned for the first 
exhibition of enmity to Him in Galilee. 

da. robre, ‘‘ for this cause,” referring to what follows (not, as 
more commonly, to what precedes, e.g. 6), is a favourite opening 
phrase with Jn. Cf. v. 18 847 rol? 1218. ® 1 Jn. 3?, and Isa. 248 
1a otro dpa Bera riv yiv, Ore judprovay of xarouodvres adriy. 

After rav *Ingoiv the rec. with ATA@ inserts xal éfjfrovy abrév 
droxreivat (from v. 18), but om, here RBCDLW. 

17. dmexpivato (1 aor. mid.) is found in Jn. only here and at 
v.193 daexpi@y occurring more than 50 times, Abbott?! points 
out that while dexpi6y is the colourless ‘‘ answered,” daexplyato 
carries the sense of ‘‘ made public and formal answer” toa 
charge or accusation that has been made: ‘‘ He made His 
defence,” in reply to the prosecution or persecution of the 
Jews (étoxov, v. 16), Cf. otdtv darexpivaro (Mk. 1481, Mt. 2732, 
Lk, 23°). See also 12% 13% 13%, 

1 Diat. 2537; see, for illustrations i, 7 
Milligan, gcavenslecga: Pre eee eee 
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The defence of His technical breach of the Sabbath which 
Jn. here ascribes to Jesus is different from most of the sayings 
on the subject of which the Synoptists tell. Thus in Mk. 3', 
Lk. 6°, Jesus confounds His critics by the simple question, “‘ Is 
it lawful on the Sabbath to do good?” when they objected 
to His cure of the man with the withered hand. In Mt. 12%, 
Lk. 135, He puts the case that no one will scruple to pull a 
sheep out of a pit or to water his cattle on the Sabbath (cf, 
78, where appeal is made to a similar principle). In Mk. 2%, 
Lk. 68, Mt. 128, He appeals to O.T. precedent to show that 
necessity may override strict law, and in Mt. 12° He appeals 
to the saying that God prefers mercy to sacrifice (Hos. 6°). 
But in Mk. 2%, Mt, 128, Lk. 6°, He lays down the principle 
that ‘' the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath”! This prin- 
ciple contains in germ the argument which Jn. puts forward 
here, in a different form. “i fee hat mee 

6 1a ou fag Gpre épydtera:, xdyb épydtonar. Here is 
claimed ge the same freedoch with regard to the Sabbath 
that belongs to God Himself. God instituted the Sabbath for 
man, but the law of its observance does not bind Him who 
gave the law. 

Philo points out that God, the Author of nature, does not 
observe the Sabbath: ‘‘ Having ceased from the creation of 
mortal creatures on the seventh day, He begins with other more 
divine beings (S:arvricewv), For God never ceases making 
(raveras yap obSérore rouiw & Feds), but as it is the property of 
fire to burn and of snow to chill, so it is the property of God 
to make (obras xat bead 15 roetv)” (Leg. All. i. 2, 3). And, 
again, Tov 6 Osos of raverar (/.¢. 1. 7).2 

Justin Martyr quotes a saying from the old man to whom 
he owed his conversion, to the effect that the heavenly bodies 
do not keep the Sabbath, Spire drt r& ororyeia obe dpye ob38 
cafBarila (Tryph. 23); and the same idea is expressed in the 
Odes of Solomon: ‘‘ He rested from His works; and created 
things run in their courses and do their works, and they know 
not how to stand or be idle ” (Ode xvi. 13). 

Such thoughts were prevalent in Jewish circles, and it is 
to the idea that God Himself does not share the Sabbath rest 
of man, that appeal is made in this saying which Jn, ascribes 
to Jesus. Thus Origen rightly says that Jesus shows in Jn. 
5! that God does not rest on earthly Sabbaths from His pro- 
vidential ordering of the world, the true Sabbath of God being 


1 Cf. Introd., p. caxv. 
5 Cf. also Clem, Alex. Strom. vi. 16, p. 813 P. 
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18. 8: rotro obv padAoy eligrow airov of “lovdaior daroxreivas, Fre 
ob pdvov éAvev 7s od BBarov, GAAG Kat Tarépa tov Edeyer tov Oadv, 
ivov davrév woudy TE Bed. 


the future rest when He shall be all in all. And the Syriac 
commentator Isho’dad, who wrote in the ninth century, but 
whose interpretations preserve much older material, in like 
manner represents Christ as saying here: ‘‘ Do I allow the 
circuit of the sun . . . the flowing of the rivers . . . the birth 
and growth of men together and the energies of all living 
beings about everything ? These are things which are accom- 
plished by means of angels, according to His will, and these 
ne, are done in the feasts and on the Sabbaths and at every 
our. 

Thus the ancient interpretation of 6 ranjp pov fus dpte 
épydferat is clear. ‘The words express the idea (obvious when 
it Is expressed) that God does not keep the Sabbath gus dprz, 
that is, Aztherto (see 2! 16%, z Jn. 2%). God’s working has 
not been intermitted since the Creation. He works, goes on 
working uninterruptedly, ust? mow. The rest of God is for 
the future, as Origen points out. 

kdyd épydfoua, ‘‘ And I also work,” se. in the same way. 
That is, Jesus claims not only that He may call God 6 rarjp pov 
(‘‘ my Father,” in a unique sense; see on 2), but that His 
relation to the Sabbath law is not different from that of God 
Himself. This is the Johannine form of the Synoptic saying, 
““The Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath,” expressed in 
mystical and uncompromising fashion. 

18. This declaration provoked the Jews to indignation, 
814 rodro (see on v. 16) ofv (om. ND, but ins, ABCL) paéddov 
Usrouy adrév of ‘lousaioe daroxtetvar. The phrase ‘‘ sought to kill 
Him” is repeated 71- 1# 25 g87. 40, 

of pdvov fduey rd odBBarov. For Avew in the sense of 
** break,” “* set at naught,” as in Mt. 51°, cf. 7% 10%, Moulton- 
Milligan’s Vocad. (p. 384) cites from papyri of the third century 
B.C, diy 8é rts rovrey tt Avm, Kardparos éorw, and also Avew ra 
wévOn, “to break the period of mourning,” #.e. to go out of 
mourning, 

That Jesus was setting Sabbatical rules at naught was the 
primary cause of the Jews’ hostility to Him; but it was a much 
graver offence that He claimed to have Divine Prerogatives. 
This they treated as blasphemy (cf. 8° 10%, Mk, 27, Mt. 26%), 

It need not be doubted that the breaches of the Sabbath 
which Jesus countenanced provoked the first suspicions of His 


1 Origen, is Num. Hom. xxiii, 4 (Lommatzsch, x. 282). 
§ Hove Semitica, No. v. p. 234 (ed. M. D, Gibson). 
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opponents at Jerusalem (as in Galilee, Mk, 3%), and that the 
incident of the healing of the impotent man on the Sabbath 
is historical, Jn. is here true to fact, but he is not interested 
so much in Jewish Sabbatical doctrines as in the Divine Per- 
sonality of Jesus, and so he dwells at great length on the 
doctrine of Jesus as the Son of God which is implied in His 
claim to be Lord of the Sabbath. 

wdtepa, Sov Beyer, “* He was calling God His own Father,” 
in a special sense, as indeed the words 6 xarjp pov of v. 17 
implied, Cf. Rom. 8° 6 ios vids. 

teow daurdv wodv 1 OcG. This-was the form in which His 
Jewish enemies defined the meaning of His words (cf. 10% 197), 
and there is @ sense in which their complaint might be justified. 
But the actual phrase icos Meg is not part of the claim of Jesus 
for Himself (see on 14% 6 warp peiLov pod err), and Paul’s 
phrase is ico. 64, which refers to the aftryddutes rather than to 
the person of Christ (see Lightfoot on Phil. 2°). It is not 
taught anywhere by Jn. that Christ is tcos Oe@, for that would 
seem to divide the Godhead (cf. beds $v & Adyos, 14), 

19. For daexpivato, see on v. 17, 

dpi dphy Adyo duiv: see on 151, 

For 6 vids used absolutely, see on 3%, 

ob Sdvara, & vids morely dp’ Eaurod ofBly. Cf. of Sivapar éyd 
mately dx’ éuavrod obdé (vy. 30), and see 7% 8% 1410. So 
Moses had said (Num. 16%), and it is true of every man that 
‘he can do nothing of himself,” but only what God empowers 
him to do. Here, however, the thought is deeper. It is that 
the relation between the Father and the Son is so intimate, 
that even the Son of God can do “‘ nothing of Himself.” His 
works are the works of the Father (cf. v. 17) who sent Him (see 
on 3"). He has éfoucia (see on 10%), but it is always a dele- 
gated authority. It is a moral impossibility that He should 
do anything ‘‘ of Himself,” av ju} nm Bhéary tov wardpa rovodvra, 
“unless He be seeing the Father doing something.” Thus the 
Incarnate Son is represented as continually seeing on earth 
what the Father is doing in heaven, and as Himself doing the 
same thing.* The action of the Father and the Son is, so to 
say, coextensive; cf. 14, 

& yap Gr éxetvos motif xrh., ‘‘ for what He, the Father, does 
{see on 18 for éxeivos in Jn.), the Son does likewise.” 

\CE Burkitt, Gospel History and Transmission, p. 239. 
See Abbott, Diat. 2536. 
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mot, 20. 6 yap Tlaryp dude tov Ylbv xal xdvra deixverw atrd 


This mystical doctrine that the Son cannot do anything 
except what He sees the Father doing has verbal affinity with 
the teaching of Philo. He speaks of the zpeoPiraros vids, 
Or spwrdyoves, as one ‘' who imitated the ways of the Father 
and, seeing His archetypal patterns, formed certain species ” 
(uimotpevos ras rot warpds ddovs, mpds mapade’ypora dpyxérura 
éxeivou BAeruv eudpdou eidn, de confus. ling. 14). 

Ignatius (Afagn. 7) has the words domep obv & xipios dvev 
ToD mwarpds ovdéy éroinoey, Hvwpevos dv (cf. Jn. 10™), obre 8 
favrod obre 84 rév drooréAwr, which appear to be a reminiscence 
of Johannine texts such as the present passage and 8", 


Discourse on the relation of the Son to the Father 
(wv, 20-29) 


20, Vv. 20-29 form a section by themselves, They deal 
with the secrets of the Divine Life, and unfold in some degree 
the relation of the Son to the Father, thus providing an ex-_ 
planation of, or commentary on, the mystic words of v. 17, 
‘* My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” and of v. 19, ‘‘The 
Son can do nothing of Himself.” As at other points in the 
Gospel (see on 31°), it is impracticable to distinguish precisely 
the evangelist’s own commentary from the words which he 
ascribes to Jesus. The formula “‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you,” which precedes vv. 19, 24, 25, a/ways introduces words of 
Jesus Himself, and this must be the intention here. And vv. 
28, 29, seem also to be placed in His mouth. But the use of 
Sorep ydp at the beginning of v. 21 and again at v. 26 (domep 
does not appear again in Jn.) suggests that vv. 21-23 and wv. 
26, 27, may be comments of the evangelist on the sayings of 
Jesus introduced by cuz déuqv in vv. 19, 24, 25. This is like 
Jn.’s use of ydép elsewhere (see on 31%)! It will be observed 
that the third person is employed throughout in wv. 21-23, 
26, 27. We do not return to the first person until v. 30, where 
the opening words are the words of v. 19. 

It is possible that the sayings of vv. 24, 25 and 28, 29 belong 
to some discourse different from that which was addressed to 
the Jewish cavillers about work on the Sabbath day; but the 
argument of this section (vv. 20-29) is quite consecutive (see 
on v. 28). 

6 - warhp pudet tov vidv. D reads dyara from 3° (where 
see note). ‘*The Father loves the Son, and so exhibits 
to Him the things which He Himself does.” ¢:Aciv expresses 

1 Cf, Abbott, Diat. 2066b, 
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more than the intimacy of friendship; it is here equivalent 
to dyaray (see on 3% and 2117), and expresses the mystery of 
the Divine Love, of the Father for the Son, This is so com- 
plete and unreserved that all the Father’s works are displayed, 
as they are being wrought, to the Son. No reference is made 
to any limitation of the Incarnate Son’s knowledge of the 
future, such as is indicated in Mk. 13°; the statement is that 
the Son has complete cognizance of all that the Father does 
in the present. 

Kal petlova Tovrwy Seige abo Zpya, ‘‘ and greater works than 
these (sc. healing miracles such as the cure of the impotent man, 
which had disquieted the Jews so much) shall He show Him.” 
In the following verses, these “ greater works” are specified, 
viz. that of raising the dead, and that of judging mankind. 

The miracles of Christ are described in Mt. 117 as His épya, 
and Jn. applies this description to them frequently (5% 75 3! 
1975. 82. 38 741% 7524), as he does to the ‘‘ works” of God (4¥ 6 
9° 174; cf. Ps. 95°). For God there is no distinction in kind 
between ‘‘ natural” and ‘‘ supernatural”? works. And the 
works of Christ are actually the works of God: 6 waryp év éyoi 
pévov wove r& Epya atrod (147°). See on 722. 

Tha duets Caupdlyte. decisis emphatic, ‘‘ you, incredulous 
Jews.” The healing miracles did not so much arouse their 
wonder, as their jealous indignation (there is no hint that 
the cure of the impotent man caused any wonder); but the 
‘* greater works ” of raising the dead, and of judgment, could 
not fail to make them marvel. Such astonishment may pass 
into admiration, and thence into faith (cf. Acts 4”). 

Later on, it is promised to the faithful disciple that, in 
the power of Christ’s Risen Life, he too should do ‘ greater 
things” than those which had attended the Lord’s public 
ministry: ye(fove rovrwy woujoe. But this is not in contempla- 
tion here. See note on 1414, 

91. The first of the ‘‘ greater works” specified is that of 
the ‘* quickening ” power of Christ, in raising the dead. The 
power of death and life is a Divine prerogative (Wisd. 1615), 
‘Yahweh kills and makes alive” (Deut. 32%, 1 Sam. 28 
Gayarot xat Lwoyover, 2 Kings §7 Oovaracar xai fwororjoar). 
Several times in the daily prayer of the Jews, the Shemonch 
Esreh, which in substance goes back to a period before the 
first century,! is God invoked as One who ‘' quickens the dead.” 
oe re Schiirer, Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Eng. Tr., Div. 1. 
L, Pp. O§. 


Vv. 21-24. } THE SON AS JUDGE 24% 
{wororei, odrws Kal 6 Ylos ots Péde fworord. 22, ob8% ydp 6 
Tlarijp «piv oda, ddAG viv xplow mitcav bébwxev 7H YiG, 
23. wa wavres tiniios Tov Yibv xabos tides rov Tlarépa. 6 py 
tidy tov Yiov od riya tov Larépa tov répapavra adrdy. 24. duav 


Cf. Beod rod Lworotodyros rovs vexpovs (Rom. 417), and also Rom. 
84 6 eycipas éx vexpdy Xpurriv Tyoody {woroujoe wal ta Ory 
cdpara ipiw. So here we have 6 warhp éyeipe: tods vexpods nat 
twonoret, éyeipaw being used of God’s “ raising ” of the dead, 
as it is at Mk. 126, 

This Divine prerogative also appertains to the Son: ofras 
xat & uldg obs GéAer Lwoworet, Paul has the same doctrine of 
Christ, as wveijpa Lworotody (x Cor. 15"; cf. x Cor. 15%), 
revivifying the dead. worote’v is not used here in a spirztual 
sense only (as at 6°; cf. Eph. 2°), although that is included in 
its meaning; the significance of the verse as specifying one of 
Christ’s ‘‘ greater works ” is that He is declared to be one who 
has power over the death of the body, so that it is His to 
** quicken” whom He will. He is the Resurrection as well 
as the Life (xx). 

ots Oéka. His will is final as to who are to be 
a eal just as there is no appeal from God's will 

om, 938), 
. 22, . The second of the ‘‘ greater works” of Christ is 
that of judgment, a prerogative which has been already im- 
plied in ots @eAc, of the preceding verse, for all judgment or 
separation between the evil and the good is a selecé#ve process. 

Judgment is the prerogative of God (cf. Deut. 1”), for to 
be perfectly administered it demands omniscience. But this 
tremendous office has been ‘‘ given ” (see on 3%) by the Father 
to the Son. & warhp xplve odSdva, a\hkd Thy xplow wacav 
SéSuxey 7G vig. The doctrine of the Son of Man as the final 
Judge of mankind has been already examined (see Introd., 
pp. cxxvii, clvi; cf. 31%). Here is added the Divine reason 
for this delegation of judgment to the Son by the Father. 
It is ta mdvres Tipfar Tv vidy Kabis Tide. Toy mardpa. 

The Jews were dishonouring Jesus (cf. 8) in accusing Him 
of blasphemy (v. 18), but worship is His due, for the honour 
due to the Father is His, With the thought that they who 
dishonour Him dishonour the Father, cf. 1578, 1 Jn. 2, and 
Lk. 1018, 

spay is found in Jn. again at 8 12%, and is generally used 
by him of the honour due to Christ or to His Father, 

tov wéwpavra, adrdy: see on 32”. 

24. In vv. 24, 25, the thought is of spiritual life and death, 
the believer in Christ possessing already eternal life, and the 
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words of eternal life being proclaimed in the ears of the spiritu- 
ally dead, that they too may hear and live. In wv. 28, 2g, the 
reference is to the future life, the voice of Christ being a voice 
of power at the Last Judgment, even as it is now. See on 
v. 28. : 

duty dpyy ...: see oni, Here this formula introduces 
two distinct assertions, both surprising in their majestic claims 
of power, in vv. 24 and 2§ respectively. 

3 rév Adyor pou dot... “he that hears my word” 
(cf. 843; and for dxovew followed by an accusative, see on 35), 
kal moteduy 73 mépparrt pe, ‘‘ and believes Him that sent me.” 
To hear with the outward ear is not enough; the inward 
response is essential. There must be the belief in Christ 
(315, where see note), which is the same thing as belief in 
the word of Him who sent Him (r2“). For the ‘‘ sending ” of 
the Son by the Father, see on 377. 

dyer Lwhy aldvov. The obedient believer Aas eternal life, 
as a present possession. See on 3%, and cf. x Jn. 54%. 

kat eis xptow odx gpyerar. Cf. 3! 6 miorevuy eis adrév od 
xpiverat, The believer ‘‘ comes not to judgment”; that has 
already been determined. None the less, the paves of 
ye be always be yu elreAOys els xpiow perd rod dovrAov aov 

Ps. 143%). 

: ind peraPéeByxer cx To Oavdrov els thy foyv. Some Latin 
versions try to escape the force of the pft. tense by the render- 
ings ¢vanstt, transiet, and Nonnus in his paraphrase has 
téerat éx Gavaroio; but this is through misunderstanding, Jn. 
is quite clear that the believer 4cs ‘‘ passed from death into 
life,” into the eternal life which begins here. Cf, ofdapev dr 
peraBefijnaper x rod Bavdrov eis rHv Canjy (1 Jn. 314), the reason 
for such assurance being added, dr. dyawipev Tots adeAgovs. 

25. of vexpol dxodooucw «rk, Even those who do not believe, 
who are spiritually dead, are not beyond the range of Christ’s 
words, They, too, may hear and live. This is one of those 
extraordinary assurances which must be introduced by the 
solemn adjuration dyiwv dyyv. It is, as it were, a corollary or 
sequel to v. 24; see on 15t, 

Of the quickening of the physéca//y dead at the Last Judg- 
ment, it is said in v. 28 épyerat dpa, but of the spiritually dead 
in the present, épyera Spa nat viv gor, as at 4%, where see 
. 1 See Introd., p. clx, 
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note. To treat xai viv éoriy as an editorial interpolation here 
is to misunderstand the sequence of thought in vv. 24-29. 

ot vexpot here are the spiritually dead, as at Eph. 23-5 514, 
‘* They shall hear (cf. dxovow in v. 24) the voice of the Son of 
God,” It is not only His sheep who may hear His voice 
{101*), but those also who have not yet learnt to follow. Note 
that dxovey with the gen. carries the meaning of ‘hearing 
with appreciation ”; see on 3%. 

rob vied roG Geod: see on 1™, It is only in Jn. that this title 
is put into the mouth of Jesus (10% 114); while he often em- 
ploys it when writing in his own person. 

B has dkatoousw, but XLW read dxotcworr, the rec, having 
axotrovret, Also the rec. {joovras (ATA®) must give place to 
Lfheouew (XxBDLW). 

26. daowep yp é warjp eth. Verses 26, 27, repeat (from vv. 
21, 22) that the Father has given to the Son (a) the quickening 
Le and (4) the authority of judge, which are prerogatives 
of Deity. 

Verse 26 deals with the power of fe. To Hebrew thought, 
no less than to Greek, God is the Living One: ‘‘ With thee is 
the fountain of life’ (Ps. 36°). Thus the Father ‘' has life in 
Himself,” and so He gave “‘ to the Son to have life in Himself,” 
év dav7G being emphatic. (For dozep, see on v. 20 above.) 
To ‘* have life in Himself ” involves the power to give out life, 
or to quicken, 

This ‘‘ giving ” has been interpreted of the mystical com- 
munication of life sub sfecte eternitaits by the Father to the 
Son in His pre-incarnate state; and the statement would then 
point to the Logos doctrine of the Prologue (cf. esp. 13, ‘‘ In 
Him was Life,” and the note z éoc.). This is possible (see 
on 17%); but the thought of the Father ‘ giving” to the 
Incarnate Son is frequent in Jn. (see on 3° above). [It is better 
to interpret 2wxev as in the other passages in the Gospel, where 
it is applied to the Father’s gifts to Christ as manifested in the 
flesh (see on 17%), Christ is, in any case, ‘‘ the Living One ” 
(Rev. 18); but the significance of {8uxey here is the same as 
that suggested by the words, ‘‘I live because of the Father ” 
(6°), The Divine power of life is delegated to Him, as is the 
Divine prerogative of judgment, which Jn. sets forth in v, 27, 

27. The rec., supported by DI'A® and some O.L. texts, 
has xai before xpicw; but om, X*ABLW. 

ousiay axev at7G: see v. 22, The éfovoia is that of 
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19%; cf, also Mt. 28%, The Father “‘ gave to Him authority 
to pass judgment, because He is the Son of Man,” ! to whom, 
as we have seen,? the tremendous office of Judge is assigned in 
Jewish apocalyptic. 

It has been suggested that the absence of the article before 
vids dv@pdrov here is significant, and that we should render 
** because He is a son of man,” the meaning being that the 
office of the Judge of men is committed to Christ because He 
is Man, an affinity of nature between Judge and him who is 
judged being essential for just judgment. But the title ‘‘ Son 
of Man ” occurs repeatedly in Jn. (see on 154), and several times 
in connexion with the thought of Him as Judge. It would be 
strange if in the present passage, where His office as Judge 
is emphasised, another explanation of the phrase should be 
necessary. 

The absence of the article before viss dv@purov is not to be 
pressed. Official titles have a tendency to become anarthrous, 
and this has happened here, although elsewhere in Jn. we have 
é vids tod dvOpwrov. If we are right in regarding vv. 20-29 
as, in part, a commentary by the evangelist on what Jesus 
actually said to the Jews, then it is the less surprising to find 
vids dvépdnrov instead of 6 vids rod dvOpdrov, which never occurs 
in narrative. The latter is a designation of Himself used by 
Jesus in all four Gospels, but is not employed by the evangelists 
when referring to Him. 

28. ph Gaupdfere to¥ro (cf. v. 20). This is not to be con- 
nected with the statement ‘‘ because He is the Son of Man,” 
as Chrysostom suggested, and as is implied in the Pesh, Syriac 
andinA. It has been stated that the Father has given to the 
Son the power of life and authority to pass judgment (vv. 26, 27), 
in reference more particularly to the spiritual life of men in 
this present world (vv. 24, 25). But what is still more wonderful 
(here is indicated the mind of the first century), these powers 
of quickening and of judgment extend to the physical awakening 
of the dead and their judgment in the body at the Last Assize. 
The argument is : The Son is to do greater works than works of 
healing, in order that the observers may marvel (as apparently 
they had #of done when the impotent man was cured, v. 20); 
these greater works include the power of awakening the spiritu- 
ally dead, and of being the Agent of judgment in this life, as to 
belief and unbelief (vv. 24, 25). This, indeed, is marvellous, 

1 This is the true construction, as supported by Syr. cur., the O.L., 


igen, and Paul of Samosata ; see on v. 28 for Chrysostom’s rendering. 
See v. 22, and Introd., p. cxxvii. 
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rae: 
otha xpdfayres eis dvdcracw xpiceus, 


but the greater marvel is what will happen at the 
heer the rayon a ae poet shall be aiekennd by ‘he tae at 
e Son o' an judgment 
Hin spe rae ar judg: shall be pronounced by 
uch a doctrine, no doubt, has its roots in Jewish eschatolo, 
but the Fourth Gospel cannot be ait ac unless it "ts 
realised that Jn. has not abandoned this, while he lays his 
emphasis on the spiritual conceptions of eternal life and judg- 
ment in the present, which were taught by Jesus (see Introd. 
p.clxi). Verses 28, 29, have been thought to be “ materialistic,” 
but they cannot be torn from the text as an interpolation or 
later addition ;! they are an integral part of the argument. 
With ph Caudfere, cf. 37 and 1 Jn, 34. 
epxerat dpa: see on v, 25 and on 428 
. With dxodcoucw rijs puvis adrod, cf. 1153 dari peydry 
éxpavyacev, Adfape, deipo tw, 
mdyres of éy ois pynpeioug wth. This is a plain statement 
of a general bodily resurrection, both of good and bad, such 
as Is suggested in foc. of Baruch 50, 51, 2 Esd. tt. In 
the N.T. it is explicitly asserted in Mt. 25, Acts 24% 
2 Cor. 5%; and it is frequently implied in the Synoptic reports 
of the words of Jesus (e.g. Mt. 520. 20 1o¥, Lk. 11%), That 
Christ is the Agent of this Resurrection, so far as the righteous 
are concerned at any rate, has appeared 6%. He “makes 
alive ” both in this world and at the Day of Judgment; such 
is a consistent teaching of Jn. ; 
5 at v. 25, the MSS. vary as to axedsou EKOV 
ee oe _ dxovoorrat “CADTe). Bs aad 
. Lhe word dvdorans is used by A’schylus (Exum. y 
of “rising up” from the grave, that is, of « manele 
In the LXX it is infrequent, and occurs with this meaning at 
2 Macc. 7" 12! only (cf. Ps. 66%"), The Synoptists have it 
in the narrative of the questioning Sadducees (Mk, 1218 
hd ie ie pedi i and, besides, Lk. has the phrase “ the 
urrection o i i 
sbeldanir e Just” (1444). We have dvydoracs in Jn, 
There are the two resurrections: one of /fe, th 
Judgment. For the former, cf. 2 Mace. 714 coi ae oe Ad glial 
«is Cuy ox Ecraz. The two are mentioned together Dan. 12%, 
For 14 adha wpdgavres (rpdacovres D), see on 3, 
1 Wendt (Gospel Y : 
vv. 28, 29, anit wer et soe pie a is 
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2 ¢ 7 ovoer* dxovw 

Gvopat ey morely da’ yavrod obdéy’ nabs 0 

Page Piel ae hint Sixala éoriv, dre od earis 73 et 
av DAA 73 Oednya. rod wéuyavrés pe, 31. "Edy ey paprup 


i j t begin in this world, but the life once 
rel etl cetaalty the — Lek fogs ti eps 
ici il-doer is to rise after death, pm 
Se in aedeeealn, has not yet been fully exhibited 

or revealed. See on 3%. 


é : , ded By God 
to the witness to His claims provide 
aaa ee by the Baptist (v. 33), 2 His own works 
(v. 36), and by the O.T. (2. 39). 


i returns to the first person, from the 
thirds ie ene I can do nothing of girs returning 
to ¥. 19, where see note (cf, 8% dx’ guavrad ros in es 

jer ae i Je oe rte Hee 
i i - , * 
Oe a ia “as I hear from the Father pe 
on. = 19), I judge.” The authority to judge is delegated to 
Him (v. 27) ; and His judgments are righteous eae | ne 
reflect the judgments of God Himself. 4 xplos 4 aS a 
tng GE al ah J a 
i joes nbivy torww. 
in ee sonal ef pi judgments, of fnrd v3 icra ae 7d i 
but rather 13 6&ypo Tod mépyarrds pe. For ae ne 
see 6%- %.40, where it recurs, and 4%, Cf. especially the notes 
on 716. 17. 18, ; . . 4 ae 
God’s will be done, in every decis! 
sie pak 80 eri teal ised only in the Son of Man Himself. 
But the precept of Rabbi Gamaliel may apply 2 nagar d _ 
however imperfectly it may be obeyed: “ Do Bieter 
it were thy will, that He may do thy will as if it were © _ ae 
The rec, adds warpds after rod méppavris ye (cf. 6%), 
Sees ar sat in vv. 31-37 is that the serine pase 
by Jesus of His own claims and authority did not depend, as 
me Pharisees naturally urged, upon His edge beatae ony. 
He admits that if the witness which He bore to ] imself = 
merely that of one man, it would not be sufficient. Rete 
bear witness of myself, my witness 1s not true,” #.¢. 1 ms 
not be taken as true, for (of igi Le a mio pene = see 
in hi case. But He u ; } 
‘he ea? i ‘Him which was given by John the Baptist 
1 Aboth x . 4, quoted by Westcott, és fac. 
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epi euavtod, } paprupia pov odk torw BAntyss 32. Dros dori 


to the Pharisees when they made inquiry (v. 33), upon which 
He does not rely (v. 34), there is the “witness” of Another, 
greater immeasurably than John (vv. 32, 34). The “ witness ” 
of the “ works” which He did is really the “ witness’ of 
God (v. 36), without whom they could not have been done, and 
in whose Name and by whose authority they were done. The 
argument in 81-7 is different. He does, indeed, appeal there, 
as He does here, to the fact that the “ witness ” of the Father 
corroborates His own, and that therefore the requisite “ two 
witnesses ” are present in His case (8') ; but He goes on to 
claim that His consciousness of Divine origin (v. 14) and the 
intimacy of His union with the Father justify Him in the 
assertion, paradoxical as it might seem to His opponents, that 
His self-witness »us¢ be true. eye sis 5 paprupiv wept esavrot 
is the claim and the style of Deity (818) 

Here, however, He is represented only as saying that His 
individual witness is confirmed by the witness of God. 

dav ey paprupd wepl enavto’, 4 paptupia pou obx Zorw adn dhs. 
This challenges comiphriod with 8%, nacre the sentence is 
verbally repeated, with the omission of od: “If I bear witness 
of myself, my witness 7s true,” 

The Jewish maxims as to evidence were rigidly and pedantic- 
ally observed in the subtle disputations of the Rabbinical 
schools. One was that two witnesses at least were always 
necessary for the establishment of any matter of fact (Deut. 19%). 
To this maxim allusion is made 2 Cor. 13/, 1 Tim. 5'*; and 
Jesus quotes it as a rule at Mt. 1816, Another, not less weighty, 
rule was that a man’s evidence about himself was suspect, 
Wetstein quotes the Mishna (Keruboth ii. 9), “homo non 
est fide dignus de se ipso.” That, indeed, is a common 
maxim of law everywhere ; cf. Demosthenes, 2 contra Steph. §9 
Haprupely yap of vépnoi ob ecw atrdy éaurg. Now when Jesus 
enunciated lofty claims for Himself and for His mission, He 
was challenged to substantiate them, and all arguments con- 
ducted with the Rabbis had perforce to fall in with their 
doctrine as to what constituted valid evidence. The arguments 
here (vv. 31-39) and at 812-19 seem to a modern reader pedantic 

unattractive in form, precisely because they reproduce 
modes of thought and speech which'are foreign to our Western 
culture. They are not like the arguments of Greek disputants ; 
but their Rabbinical flavour is an indication that they have been 
faithfully reported by one who was himself a Jew, and to whom 
Jewish scholasticism was not strange or unfamiliar. In arguing 
with the Rabbis, Jesus did not shrink from arguing on their 
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& paprupdv wept nod, nai oda Srv ddnhjs gore 4 paprupia iv 
paprupe wept guot, 33. duels dareordAxare mpas “Twavyy, xat 
pepapripyxey rh GAnbeig? 34. dys 88 ob wapd dvOpumov ry 


principles, and had He refused to do this, He could not have 
gained a hearing at Jerusalem at all, See Introd., p. lxxxii. 

82. &ddos doriv 3 paptupdy wept euod (cf. 81%). To interpret 
EAdos of John the Baptist, as is done, ¢.g., by Chrysostom, 
makes havoc of the argument which follows. Cyprian (Z#zst. 
Ixvi, 2) rightly interprets AAos of the Father. Blass? cites, in 
illustration of such a use of d\Aos, Aischylus, Suppl. 230, kdxet 
SucdLec . . . Zeds Akos; and Abbott (Mist. 2791) quotes a 
passage from Epictetus (iii. 13. 13-14), where God is reverenti- 
ally described as Another (dddos), who guards men’s lives. 
Cf. 14%, 

The present participle paprepév should be noted: ‘‘ There 
is Another who is dearing witness concerning me,” this witness 
being continuous and a present reality at the time of speaking, 
whereas the witness of John the Baptist is spoken of in the 
past tense (vv. 34, 35). According to the arrangement of the 
Gospel text which is followed in this commentary (see on 64), 
John the Baptist was dead at the point in the ministry of Jesus 
which has now been reached (cf. v. 35). 

For offa (xsABLNW®), x*D and Syr. sin. have otdare, 
a reading due to the mistaken interpretation which treats 
GXos as referring to John the Baptist. 

xat ol8a Ste dAnOis eovw | paptupia «th. “and J know 
that the witness which He witnesseth of me is true.” No one 
could know this as the Speaker knew it; cf. éya of8a abrév dre 
wap’ abrod apt (7%). 

The reference to God the Father as His witness is an 
illustration of the saying 6 war}p pefwv pod tort (1478), and 
helps to explain it, Philo lays down the principle that ‘‘ he 
who bears witness, in so far as he does so, is superior to him of 
whom witness is borne,”’ 6 paprupav, wap’ Gcov paprupel, xpeirruv 
eoriv rod expaptupoupevor (de sacr. Abelis e¢ Caint, § 28). 

83. Speis dwearddxave apis “ladvqy, ‘‘ Ye sent to John 7 
(cf. 1), and his witness was trustworthy, kat pewaptipyxey TH 
&yGeig, as was the purpose of his mission (17), a purpose whi 
was also that of the mission of Jesus Himself (18%). 

84. But, true as was the witness of the Baptist, it is not 
that upon which Jesus relies. ya is in contrast with dpeis of 
the preceding. éya 8é ob wapd dvOpdiwou Thy poprupiay AapBdva, 
“‘ but the witness which / accept is not from man.” For ri 
Haprupiay AapBdvew, of accepting testimony as adequate, cf. 

1 Grammar of N.T., p. 180. 
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paprupiay Aap Bava, Ga Tatra A€yo iva tuets owbare. 35. éxeivos 
jy 6 Aixvos é xatopevos kal daivov, pets dé pOeAjoare dyaAdtabqvat 
mpos dpay év T@ pur aitod. 36. éya 58 Exw tv paprvplay pelo 


= 83, See 1 Jn. 5° ef ryv paprupiay trav dvOpimrov AouBdvoper, 
% paptupia tov Peod peifav eoriv. 

_ aaa, ‘nevertheless ”; although He did not rely upon the 
witness of John, He referred to it because it was of it that the 
Pharisees had made inquiry (7), and He would remind them 
of this. adra héyo, ‘'I say these things,” 7.e. about the 
Baptist’s testimony, tva épeis ow6ijre, ‘in order that you (who 
made inquiry) may be saved.” It was the final cause of the 
mission of Jesus, iva cwOj & xdopos (see on 3.7 for adtev). 

35. éxeivos (much used by Jn. to mark out the subject of a 
sentence; see on 1°) 4y (the use of the past tense shows that 
the ministry of John Baptist was over; see on v. 32) 4 ddxvos 
& xawpevos Kal paivw, “the Lamp that burns and shines,” 
The Baptist, as Jn. has said (18), was not the Light (rd gis), 
but he was a lamp whose shining illuminated the darkness. 

‘ Non Lux iste, sed Iucerna,” as the Latin hymn has it. Cf. 
of Adxvor xatdpevor (Lk. 12), and especially 2 Pet, 1!*, where 
prophecy is compared to Avxvos goivwy év abypunph réme, Eos of 
‘indpa es When the Light comes, the lamp is no longer 

eded. 

A lamp not only duras as it gives light, but it durns away, 
and so it was with the Baptist, who decreased as His Master 
increased; but this is not necessarily implied here. 

Dayid is called the Avyvos of Israel (2 Sam. 2117); but the 
sentence jroipaca Adyvoy 1G xprT@ mov (Ps. 13217) came to 
be applied by the Fathers to John the Baptist, the metaphor 
of John as the Lamp being widely adopted. It is said in 
Ecclus, 481 that the word of Elijah was like a burning torch, 
tis Adwaras éxafero; and, if there were any evidence that Elijah 
was compared traditionally to a Lamp, we might suppose 
that the description in the text of John, the new Elijah, as 
Adxvos carried an allusion to this, But Ecclus, 48! does ‘hot 
provide sufficient foundation for such a theory. 

dpels 82 AbeAqoate dyoAkcabjvas (so NABDIAON ; but LW 
have é cagbijvat) mpis Spay éy 7h wri aitod, “ You were 
pleased to rejoice for a time in his light,” words which remind 
the Jews of how popular John Baptist had been (Mk. 1°, 
Mt. 35 11? 21%; and cf. Jn. 1'*), and of the fickleness of those 
who had been attracted to him, like moths to a lighted candle 

dyadAdoner occurs again 8°, 

86, But Jesus does not rest His claims on the witness of 
the Baptist (cf. v. 34). éyb 82 2xw Thy poprupiay peifw (this 
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tod Tadvou' ri yap epya & Suwxdy por 6 Larip iva redeuiow adrd, 
abré re Epya & word, papropel wept fpod Ste 6 Tarp pe dwérraAxav. 
37> xoid wépipas ye Tlargp, éxeivos pepapripyxey mepi énot, ote 


is the true reading, peifov of ABW being due to misunder- 
standing) rod ‘lwdvov, ‘but I (éyé being emphatic) have 
witness greater than that of John ”; cf. vv. 32, 37, 1 Jn. 5°. 
The works which He did were witness that His mission was 
from God. 

For this conception of the gpya of Jesus as His ‘‘ witness,” 
see 10%; and cf, Mt. 114, Lk. ™, where He bade John’s disciples 
report His works of healing to their master as sufficient proof 
of His Messiahship. Faith which is generated by the witness 
of such ‘‘ works ” is not faith in its highest form (cf. 10% 1411; 
and aee 2®), but to reject their witness is sinful (154). Cf. 
also 3%, 

For the gpya of the Son, see on v. 20 above. They are 
described here as ‘‘ the works which the Father has given me 
(see on 3%) to accomplish.” And at 174 Jesus is represented 
as claiming that He Aad accomplished them, the words used 
being almost the same as in this verse, 73 épyov TeAcdoas & 
Séduxds por iva wojow. 

For §¢8wxer (RBLTNW) the rec, with ADA® has une, 

With tva redeviow cf. 4™, 

aira ra Epya & rod poprupet wept guod, The repetition of 
atra ra pya is conversational. Cf., tor similar words, 10% 
1412, The thing which is established by these épya is that 
Jesus had been “‘ sent ” by the Father, én 4 marjp pe dmérrahker. 
This is His claim throughout. See on 3! for this conception 
doth in Jn. and in the Synoptists; and cf. 11%. 

87. & wéwpas pe warp. We cannot distinguish between 
ripre here and dwocrek\Aw in the preceding verse; see 
on 32”, 

The rec. airés has the support of ANTA®, but ékeivos of 
xBLW must be preferred; see on 1° for éxeivos in Jn. 

pepaptipnxey mept duct. Cf. 818; and see v. 32. We have 
already had the z#dérect witness of the Father to the Son, 
through the épya which the Son did (v. 36), but the Father’s 
witness is also dvect, and this is indicated, although the argu- 
ment is abbreviated to the point of obscurity, in vv. 37, 38. 
The reasoning is as follows: 

‘*The Father, who sent me, has borne witness of me, 
True, He is not a vistd/e witness: you cannot see God’s form 
or hear His voice with the outward ear. But to those who 
accept Jesus, the message from God that He is His Son abides 
continually in the believer’s heart. The consciousness of a 
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gov atrot mdbzore dxyxdate otre el8os aitrai twpdxare, 38. Kat 
rav Adyov abrod oix txere dy Spiv pévovra, Srs bv dwéorerdev éxeivos, 


Divine revelation is the Father’s own witness, although s#- 
visible to the world.” 

The key to vv. 37, 38, is found in 1 Jn. 5% * airy éoriy 4 
paprupia Tod Geod, rt pepapripyxey repi Tot viod atrod. 6 morretwy 
els rov vidy rot Geod zxet Thy paprupiay év éovrG. The believer 
has an internal witness, which is in reality the witness of 
God. We are not to think of voices from heaven or visible 
epiphanies as indicated by the paprupia of the Father; such 
are recorded by the Synoptists at the Baptism and the Trans- 
figuration (cf. also Jn. 12%). It is the confident assurance of 
the believer which is here in question. 

oite duvhy aitod mimote dxnxéare, ‘‘ you have never heard 
His voice,’ much less heard it with intelligence. See-on 3° 
for dxover with the acc. in Jn., who uses this constr. as 
equivalent to a mere perception by hearing, without definite 
appreciation of what is said. What is stated is that the Jews 
could not have heard the voice of God with the outward ear. 

For wénore, and its use in the N.T., see on 148, 

odre efS0s abrod éwpdxare, ‘‘nor have you seen His form.” 
So 118 Gedy obSels Edpaxey xdwore, and 1 Jn. 4%; cf. 6%, This 
was admitted by Jew and Greek alike, Peniel, the place of 
Jacob’s wrestling, is called indeed in the LXX cfSos Geod (Gen. 
32), the reason given being ‘ov yap Gedy mpdcwrov apis 
mpécwrov, But no Jew regarded that as an ordinary 
experience, or one that he might expect to be repeated in his 
own case. Man cannot see with bodily eyes the «ties of 
God; and so God cannot appear as a witness to give legal 
evidence. 

From otre quviv to éwpdxare is a kind of parenthesis, 
interpolated to avoid misunderstanding. Then follows the 
description of the true paprvpic of the Father. 

88. nal rdv Aéyow adrod odx eyerve év dpiv pévowra. ai (as 
in v. 40 xal ob OéAere) stands for and yet, as often in Jn, (see 
note on 1%, The sequence of thought is : The Father has 
borne witness of me, and yet you have not His word abiding in 
you, you have not appropriated this Divine word of revelation. 

The Adyos of God is used sometimes by Jn. to signify the 
message or revelation or command which God has given. Thus 
in ro® there is allusion to the Adyes of God which came to men 
of the olden time with the revelation ‘‘ Ye are gods . . . ye are 
sons of the Most High ” (Ps. 82°). Such a word of God, when 
it comes to a faithful heart, abides there, To the young men 
whom Jn. commends, he writes, 6 Adyos rod Geot &y tpiv péver 
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(x Jn. 2%), And, again, of self-deceivers who claim to be 
sinless, 6 Adyos adroit otk érrw ev Hiv (i Jn. 12%). So, in 178, 
Jesus says of His faithful apostles, rov Adyov cov rerjpyxay. 
Cf, 153. 

The metaphor is different at 8°', where Jesus speaks of the 
faithfui disciples as “‘ abiding in His word” (éay peivyre ev ra 
Asyw 7G evo), Here He speaks of the word of the Father 
abiding in them, which is really the Father's ‘‘ witness.” 
But, in fact, the two expressions ‘‘ abiding in His word ’ 
and ‘ His word abiding in us” imply each other in Jn. 
Similarly (see on 6%), to ‘‘abide in Christ” implies that He 
** abides in us ” (cf. also 15* 7). The two go together. 

bre Sv dméorekev exetvos tolrw bpeis of morevete, ‘ because 
He whom He sent—Him you do not believe.” For the constr., 
viz. a casus pendens reintorced by a pronoun, seeon1. The 
order of pronouns, rotrw dpeis, is emphatic. — 

The failure to appropriate the Father’s witness, the fact that 
the Adyos of the Father, which surely came to them revealing 
Jesus as His Son, did not ‘‘ abide ” in them, is traced to the 
lack of faith, just asin Jn. 5 6 py mreduv 7 Oeg Weioryy 
wreroinxe airdy, dre ov mewioreuxey els rv papTruplay vy jepapripyxey 
& Beds wept tov viod avrod. : . 

This Adyos of the Father in men’s hearts is His sure witness, 
although it cannot be used for the conviction of unbelievers. 

89. The rec. text has épevvare, but NB*N have épavvare, 
which is the better form. 

al ypaod, in the plural, stands for the collected books of the 
O.T. Canon (so Mt. 214, Lk. 2477); but elsewhere in Jn, we 
find always % ypapy with reference to a particular passage 
{see on 274), bes 

The verb ¢pavvav is found again in Jn. only at 7° (where 
see note), and is not used elsewhere in the N.T. of searching 
the Scriptures (in Acts 17% the word used is dvaxpivey}; but 
we have in Ps, 119% jaxapios of edepawvGvres ra. papripia abot. 

It has been much debated whether épavyGre in this passage 
is to be taken as an imperative, or as a present indicative. 
Origen (c. Celsum, v. 16) and Tertullian (de Prescript. 8) 
take it as imperative, so that the familiar exhortation ‘‘ Search 
the Scriptures ” goes back at any rate to the end of the second 
century. This is the rendering of the older English versions, 
as also of the Latin Vulgate, and (apparently) of Ireneus 
(Har, iv. 10. 1). But, despite this early tradition, it is 
preferable to follow the R.V. in translating ‘* Ye search the 
Scriptures, for in them, etc.,” for the argument seems to halt 
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Soxetre ev abrais Zwhy aldveov Exew' xat éxeival cow af paprepodcat 
mepi éuod* 40. Kai ad Oérere éXGeiv wpds pe Tva Lwhy Sarre. 


if épaware is imperative. Jesus is not exhorting the Jews here; 
He is arguing with them, and rebuking them for their stubborn 
rejection of Him. Their fault is od OéAere eAGeiv pds pe, 

It was a Rabbinical saying that ‘‘he who has acquired 
the words of the Law has acquired eternal life’’;1 and it 
is this kind of superstition to which the words “‘ Ye search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life,” 
Tefer. wh aidmos here means “ the “future life,” as often 
in Jn. (see on 3%), and the word Soxeire is significant, In 
categorical sentences Soxeiv in Jn. (see 5 rr18- 91 y 329 163 2018) 
always * indicates a mistaken or inaccurate opinion : upeis 
Soxeire means ‘* you think, wrongly.” 

It is not possible to treat épaware as an imperative, and 
do justice to these considerations. Why should the Jews be 
bidden to search the Scriptures because they held a wrong 
opinion about their sanctity? The reading of them in the 
formal manner of the Rabbis did no# carry with it the possession 
of eternal life. Their true sanctity lay in their pointing onward 
to the Christ. éxeivai (these very Scriptures, which you mis- 
use) elow af paprupodcat wept guoi, which the Jews did not 
appreciate, 

The argument, then, is, ‘‘ You search the Scriptures because 
of your mistaken belief that this close scrutiny of words and 
syllables in the sacred books assures you of the life to come. 
There you are wrong. The true value of the Scriptures is 
that they bear witness of me. And you are doubly wrong, for 
you will not come to me in person, when the opportunity is 
given.” * 

40, of Oéhere ehOciv weds pe. This is the tragedy of the 
rejection of Messiah by the Messianic race; cf. Mt. 23°, with 
the same sombre conclusion, ofx #6edyjoare. The use of xai 
(cf. v. 38), meaning ‘‘and yet,” before od Oédere is a feature 
of Jn.’s style. See on 1%, 


Explanation of the unbelief of the Jews (vv. 41-47) 


41. Verses 41-47 are an exposure of the source of the Jews’ 
unbelief. It is this, that they do not love God, and so they 


1 Aboth, ii. 8, quoted by Schoettgen, i. p. 356. 

Sef Soxet bude; (x1) is a question, “ What do you think ?” 

* Abbott points out that ¢pauviire or dfeparydre does not occur 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible as an imperative, the aorist bemg generally 
used when there is a command ; cf. 7° (Dia?. 24394). 
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- at. Adgav wap dvOpdrurv od AapPave, 42. GAd Eyvaxa Spas 
Ste hy dydwqv Tod Geod obx Exere ey Eavrois. 43. eyd eAyAvba év 


do not appreciate Him who came in God’s Name, They are 
concerned rather with the approval of their fellows, than with 
God’s approval, Nevertheless, Jesus says that He will not 
accuse them to God. Moses will be their accuser: he wrote 
of Messiah, and the Jews did not appreciate what he wrote. 
It is not to be expected, if they reject the written teaching of 
Moses, that they should accept the verbal teaching of Jesus. 

Scfar wap dvOpdruv of Lap Bdévw. His words of rebuke do 
not spring from any ‘wounded pride because they did not 
accept His claims, Their approval is of no weight with Him 
(8: cf. the similar repudiation made by Paul, 1 Thess. 2°). 
That the honour (8éfa) which is bestowed by men on their 
fellows is not to be greatly prized is not a peculiarly Johannine 
doctrine (54 718 124), but appears in Mt. 67+? and elsewhere. 
Cf. ‘* The good inclination receiveth not glory or dishonour 
from men” (Test. of XII. Patriarchs, Benj. vi. 4). For 86£0, 
see on 114, 

42. adda eyvoxa Spas, “‘ but I have known you,” se. with 
the knowledge that comes from personal experience; cf. 2%, 

Sr. thy Gydaqy tol Geos odk exere gv davrois, ‘‘ that you 
have not the love of God in yourselves.” In Paul ‘ the love 
of God ” always means the love which God has for man, and 
** the love of Christ ” is the love which Christ has for man. 
But the usage in Jn. is not so uniform. 

dydry is used 13% 151% of the love of man for man; in 
159 10 of the love of Christ for man; and in 15% 17% of the 
love of God for Christ. In the First Epistle, in like manner, 
in 31 4% 10. 16 the thought is of the love of God for man; in 
3"* it is the love of Christ for man; but in 2% 15 317 41% 58 we 
must interpret 4 dyday rod dcod or the like phrase as signifying 
the love which man has for God, See on 217, 

We see, then, that the meaning of 4 dyday rod Scot in the 
present passage must be determined from the context, and 
we conclude that it must mean the love which men have for 
God. No doubt, as Abbott argues (Dia, 2040), the phrase 
in v. 38 rév Adyov abrod otk exere ey byiv pévorra, suggests that 
as Adyos there is the Adyos that proceeds from God, so éydry 
here should mean the love that flows out from God. But it 
could hardly be imputed for reproach to the Jews that God 
did not love sem. The point of the reproach is that they did 
not love Ged, and so were not in spiritual sympathy with One 
who came év r@ dydunart rod marpds. And, as we have seen, 
this sense of 4 dydwry rod Oecd, sc. the love of man for God, 
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7@ dvépare rod Tlarpds pov, xal ob AauPdveré pa’ day LAAs OGy 
&y 7G dvépare rip Wig, éxeivov Ayjpperbe. 44. was Sivacbe tyes 


aithougs it = not — = in the Fourth Gospel (but see 
on 21” for the uses of the verb éyardw), may be amply justi 
by the language of 1 Jn. ieee at 

48, gyi Dyduda ey 1O dvéuarr tod wazpés pov. Jesus is 
represented by Jn. as speaking of the ‘‘ Name ” of His Father 
7 times (the number 7 probably having no significance; see 
Introd., p. lxxxix). The ‘‘ Name” of the Father was given to 
the Incarnate Son (17! 1%); ‘in the Name of His Father ” 
He came (5“*) and performed the ‘‘ works” which were His 
witness (10%), This ‘‘ Name” He “ manifested ” (17°), and 
‘* made known ”’ (17°) to His disciples, He prayed the Father 
to “* glorify ” His Name (12%). 

To primitive Hebrew thought the name had an intimate 
and mysterious connexion with him whose name it was; and 
this idea lies behind the widely spread practice of reciting the 
names of foes for magical purposes. The name was the ex- 
pression of the personality, Thus ‘‘ the Name of Yahweh” 
came to signify the revelation of the Being of God, exhibiting 
itself in Power and Providence,1 and it is frequently used thus 
in the O.T. (cf. Ps. 201, Prov, 18). This usage is carried 
into the N.T. (Lk. 1; and see notes on 11% 1714), 

Thus ‘I am come in the Name of my Father ” does not 
only mean ‘‘I am come as His representative, having been 
sent by Him,” although it includes this (see 7* 84%); but it 
conveys the idea that the Incarnate Son reveals the Father in 
His character and power. Cf. 1438. 

wal od AapBdveré pe, ‘but you do not receive me,” xaf 
being used as an adversative conjunction, where we would 
ee _ or xatrot (see on wm). The Fourth Gospel is truly 
Rysr 

wigeh fo ole aie aspect ‘‘the Gospel of the Rejection”; 

tay @dos EAOy «rd, “if another shall come in his own 
name, him you will receive.” Abbott (Dia/. 2677) calls 
attention to the use of dAAos rather than frepos: ‘if another 
come (professing to be of the same kind as myself), etc.” Cf. 
2 Cor, 114 dAAov ‘Tygotv. Such a pseudo-Christ would appear 
only “‘in his own name,” #.e, not representing or revealing 
the name and the nature of God, as Jesus did, 

Schmiedel ® finds here (so too Hilgenfeld and Pfleiderer) 
an allusion to the rising of Barcochba about 134 4.D., which led 
to the extinction of the Jewish State. On this hypothesis, the 
Fourth Gospel (for there is no sign that this verse is an inter- 

+ Cf. Kautzsch in D.B., extra p. 641. 9 B.B, 2551. 
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murredoat, Sdfay wap &ddijAwv AayAdvovres, wal rHv Bdgav thy 
maps Tod pdvov Beod ob Lyreire; 45. pty Soxeire dre ey ary 
polation) would be later in date than Barcochba, But the 
words are quite general in their reference, and are comparable 
with Mk. 13% 2% (cf. Mt. 245): ‘*Many shall come in my 
Name . . . there shall arise false Christs and false prophets.” 
This is one of the few passages in which Jn. reproduces sayings 
of Jesus comparable with the Synoptic predictions of the last 
things (see Introd., pp. cxxix, clix). Bousset 2 finds an allusion 
to the coming of Antichrist (cf. 2 Thess. 2°"), but the context 
does not call for any definite reference to the success of false 
Messiahs, of whom many have appeared. 

44, The cause of the Jews’ unbelief is traced here to the 
desire for popular applause and favour. ‘‘ All their works they 
do for to be seen of men " is a judgment on the Pharisees found 
in Mt. 235. ‘‘ They loved the glory of men more than the 
glory of God” is Jn.’s verdict about some who hesitated to 
acknowledge their belief in Jesus (12). But the saying 
recorded in this verse goes deeper. Faith, Jesus seems 
to say, is impossible in any vital sense for the man who 
measures himself only by human standards. He who has 
that vivid sense of the unseen, which is faith, instinctively 
seeks in his conversation and conduct to win the approval 
of God, in comparison with which nothing else seems to be 
important. 

tris BivacGe Spets moredoat, Séfav wapd dddyAow hapBdvortes 
xth.; Sets is emphatic: ‘‘ How can such as you believe, who 
think more of the honour that comes from men, than of that 
which God can bestow?” The true Jew, as Paul says, is on 
the other hand one ‘‘ whose praise is not of men but of God ” 
(Rom, 2%), Cf, the words of Mordecai’s prayer: ‘‘I did this 
that I might not prefer the glory (8a) of man to the glory of 
God ” (Esth, 1374). 

For rurresey used absolutely, the object of faith not being 
expressed, see on 17. . 

kat thy Béfar Thy mapa rol pdvou Sead of Syreive. BW and 
{in one place) Origen omit 6eov, but it is certainly part of the 
true text. The archetypes would have had monoyéyoy, from 
which 6y could very readily have been dropped. 

The only éd£a worth having is that which comes from ‘ the 
Only God” (cf. 14. For the phrase 6 pévos @eds, see 2 Kings 
19 1 Ps, 861°, Isa. 37%, 2 Macc. 7”, 4 Macc. 239 (and cf. 
Jn. 173, Rom, 16”, Jude*, Rev. 154): the Jews were convinced 
monotheists. It is not upon the unity of God that Jesus here 

1 The Antichrist Legend, p. 133. 
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yopjow tpov rpis tiv Iorépa’ gorw 5 xarzyopiv ipdv Moioys, 
eis by Spets pAmixare, 46. el yap ereorevere Madoci, drurrevere 


lays stress, but upon the fact that there is no other worthy 
Fount of honour. Cf. 3%. 

45. For ph Soxetre, Soxetre always having reference in Jn. to 
a mistaken opinion, see on vy. 39 above. 

ph Soxeire Sr. ey Karnyopiiow Spay mpds toy worépa. It 
would appear that some of His hearers were beginning to be 
uneasy. He might be what He claimed to be, and if that 
happened to be so, would not His accusation of them to God be 
hard to rebut? So, in answer to these thoughts, expressed or 
unexpressed, He bids them be sure that His office at the Great 
Assize will not be that of Prosecutor. It has been said earlier 
in the chapter (v. 27) that He will be the Judge; but upon that 
no stress is laid here (cf. 1247 #8; and see on 37”). 

Their prosecutor, or accuser, will be the person whom they 
expected to be their advocate, sc. Moses. Their national 
claim was that they were disciples of Moses (9%; cf. 7%*), and 
Moses had given them the law of the Sabbath, the breach of 
which by Jesus had initiated this controversy (v. 16). Surely, 
Moses would defend their cause. But, on the contrary, they 
are told: gotw & xaryyopav bpGy, Muiois, els Sv dpeis AAninare 
(cf. Deut. 3274). 

This verse has all the marks of historicity, No one would 
think of inventing a denial by Jesus of the suggestion that 
He was to be the Accuser of the Jews at the Last Judgment. 
But it is quite natural in the context in which it appears. 

els 8 Spets HAwixare, ‘On whom you have set your hope,” 
fe. in whom you hope, 7% guo uos speratis, as the Vulgate 
correctly renders. éArifav does not occur again in Jn., but 
the use here of the perfect tense to indicate that the hope 
continues in the present and is not merely an emotion of the 
past, has parallels at 1 Cor. 1 5, 2 Cor. 129, r Tim, 42° 55 67, 
The aor. #Amtea occurs only twice in the N.T., sc. 2 Cor. 8°, 
1 Pet. 118, which is remarkable, as in the LXX the perfect 
#Amua, is never used, but a/ways the aorist (¢.g. Ps. 77 16% etc.). 
Again, the constr. éAwifey eis wa is rare in the LXX (cf. Ps. 
rrg44 14515, Isa. 51°), where the prep. émi is nearly always 
used. In the N.T., too, we generally have éi, but es in Acts 
267, 2: Cor. 1°, x Pet. 3%. Thus the only exact parallel in the 
Greek Bible to the phrase in this verse is eis dv #Awixaper of 
2 Cor. 1°, a sound Greek construction, 

1 Abbott (Diat. 2442-2443, 2473) traces the Johannine fect to 


Hebrew influence, and says that we should have expected the aor. 
or the pres. rather than the perf. at 5“. But, om the contrary, the 


VOL, L—I7 
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&y duol: wept yap euod éxcivos Eypayev. 47. et 88 rots exeivou 
ypdppacw of murrevere, mis rots Eos Aypaow morevoere; 


46. el yap tmaredere Modoc? xth., “if you believed Moses, 
you would believe me,” the imperfect tenses indicating a con- 
tinuing belief, 

mept yap eyo exeivos Zypayey, ‘for it was of me that he 
wrote ” cf. x24}, Deut. 1814: 18 is cited as Messianic in Acts 
3%, and it is regarded by Cyprian (Zes¢. i. 18) as the passage to 
which reference is specially made here. It was one of the first 
O.T. testimonia to be claimed by Christians, At 3™, the 
brazen serpent is mentioned as a type of Christ; and at 85 
reference is made to Abraham’s prevision of Christ’s work. 
Cf. Lk. 24%, when no doubt many other types and prophecies 
were explained, It is probable that Jesus adduced specific 
passages in support of His statement that Moses had written 
of Him, but we cannot tell what they were. Only a summary of 
His argument is before us. 

47. ei Be tots excivou ypdppacw xth., “but if you do 
not believe his writings, how will you believe my words?” 
There is a double contrast, between éxe(you and dots, and 
between ypdupacw and pijyaocw. The argument, If you do not 
believe Moses, how will you believe Christ ? would not have 
appealed to a Christian of any age ; but it was addressed here 
to Jews, for whom the authority of Moses was the greatest they 
knew (cf. Lk. 16%"), and in such a context was weighty. Here, 
again, it is plain that Jn. is reproducing with fidelity the kind of 
argument which Jesus used in Jewish controversy. Upon the 
contrast between ypdupara, ‘‘ writings,” and fijuara, ‘* say- 
ings,” no special stress is laid, although these ypizzara were 
reckoned as icpa ypdupata (2 Tim. 3%) and as entitled there- 
fore to special reverence. If Jesus were no other than an 
ordinary Rabbi, it would be obvious that his authority as a 
teacher would be far inferior to that of the sacred writings, 
consecrated by a long tradition. 

The pyuara of Jesus are mentioned again 6%: % 2% y24¥. 4 
141° 157 178 (see on 3 above). 

The constr. «i . . . of, as an undivided phrase, is noted by 
Abbott (Diet. 2256) as occurring again in Jn. only at 10%7, 


Further argument with the Jewish doctors (VII. 15-24) 
Vir, 15. We have given above (see Introd., p. xix) the 
reasons for taking vv. 15-24 of c. 7 as following directly on 5“, 


. is right hereand the aor. would be wrong, as it is wrong in the 
often. See also Field, ¢x ioc. 
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VII. 15. eatpafov ofy af “Iovdaio: Aéyovres Has obros ypdu- 
pora oldey ph peuadyxds; 16. drexptOy obv atrots “Incots xat 
dev “H tut 3:8axh odk tore eu AAAG Tod wéwsparrds pe 17. édy 


Jesus has appealed to the ypdusuara of Moses as establishing 
His claims, and had probably (see on 5*) quoted specific 
passages, commenting on them as He went along. This 
amazed the Jewish leaders, who had thought that such learning 
was confined to those trained in the Rabbinical schools, and 

had never heard of Jesus as a disciple of any prominent 
Rabbi. 

Wotpaloy ofv, ‘So they be to express wonder ” ; 
cf, v. py pe Mk. 42", Lk. “A? git, ee 

ws ofros ypdppara offey ph peuabyxds; It was not so 
much the wssdom of His words that astonished them as His 
Anowledge of the Jewish writings, which probably included 
the Rabbinical traditions that had gathered round the Olid 
Testament, as well as the Old Testament itself. In Isa. 29 
ph émorduevos ypdupara means a man who cannot read, 
an ‘‘ illiterate.” For dypdpparos in Acts 4**, see Introd., 
p. xxxvi, But in the present passage, p7) pepadyxds seems to 
mean rather ‘not having been the paéyrfs of a recognised 
teacher.” The tradition of His scribbling upon the ground 
8°] shows that Jesus was not illiterate in the strict sense; and 
it is unlikely that this would have been suggested by the Jewish 
Rabbis who had engaged in controversy with Him. 

16. ‘H éuh Bi8ax) ode gorw eu «tA. Here only does Jesus 
call His message dda), a ‘‘ teaching”; it is a significant 
word, as He is now dealing with the professional ddacxdAo. 
That His teaching is not His own, but the Father’s, is repeated 
often (8% 124° 141° 2); and this has already been said in effect 
at 5%, &:8ax} occurs again in Jn. only at 181; cf. 2 Jn.* 1. 

The answer of Jesus to the Jews’ objection that He had 
never learnt from a recognised Rabbi is remarkable. He does 
not say (which might seem to us the natural answer) that 
He needed no Master. Indeed, Mk. reports that it was a 
feature of His teaching to the multitudes that it was given 
‘* with authority, and not as the scribes ” (Mk. 1”), #.e. that He 
appealed in His popular teaching to no Rabbinical precedents; 
and the Synoptic discourses sufficiently illustrate this. But im 
ce. 5 and 75-4 we have the report of a long-drawn-out argu- 
ment with the Rabbis, and it is conducted throughout (see on 
5") in the style of the Jewish schools. If Jesus had said, in 
reply to their implied question ‘‘ Whose disciple are you?” 


’ that He was no man’s disciple, but that He spoke of His own 


authority, they would at once have told Him that He was an 
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tes Gedy 1d GAnpa airod rotely, yudreras wept Tis ddayis, rérepov 
éx rot Beat dor } éyd dx” tuovrot AaAG. 18. 6 ad’ Eavrod AcAGv 
riy ddgav tiv Biav Cyret: 6 be Lgrav riyy Sdfav tov wéppavros adrdv, 


impostor and adventurer. But, exactly as at 55, He follows 
their line of thought. He does not claim to be sedf-teught, 
which would only have aroused contemptuous indignation; 
but He claims that His teacher was the Father who had sent 
Him, as He had said so often before (cf. especially 534-88), 

17. édéy t1g BEAq 7d OAnpG adrod worety eTA., ‘If any man 
set his will (#cAy, is expressive of deliberate purpose) to do 
His wili, he shall know of the doctrine, etc.” The Synoptic 
form of this saying is to the effect that it is only the man who 
does God’s will who can enter into the kingdom of heaven 
(Mt. 77). That right conduct is a necessary preliminary to 
accurate belief about Divine things, and conversely that the 
cause of unbelief is often a moral cause, are propositions which 
are repeated frequently in Jn. They are specially pressed in 
this controversy with the Jewish leaders. Jesus had claimed 
that He sought, not His own will, but 73 déAqua 700 réupavrds 
pe (5%); and He goes on to suggest that it is just because this 
could not be said of the Rabbis that they had failed to accept 
His Divine mission. It is their moral nature that is at fault 
(5% 42). Cf. for similar teaching 8*- 98 47 7421. it is all summed 
up in the tremendous assertion, ‘* Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice ” (18%). Cf. Ps. 2534. 

wérepov éx tol Oecd éot  éyd ath. The classical constr. 
mérepov .. . #.. . occurs only here in the N.T. sxérepoy is 
found again in the Greek Bible only in the Book of Job (cf., 
@.., Job 72). 

é« Oecd is the reading of ND, but BLTW® have ékx roi Geos, 
which is the regular Johannine form (1 Jn. 4): ® 3 4. 6. 7), 

That Jesus did not ‘‘ speak from Himself” is repeated 12% 
141°, anJ it is also said of the Spirit, ‘‘ He shall not speak from 
Himseif ” (1618), Jesus, again and again, repudiates the idea 
that He does or says anything apart from the Father (cf. 5® 
7°8; and see 8%), The repeated disclaimer of origenality for 
His. teaching is foreign to modern habits of thought. But 
originality, or departure from precedent, or the idea that there 
is any merit in being self-taught, were all equally distasteful 
to Jewish scholasticism. 

18. 6 Gp’ auroi Achay rhy Sdtav thy iSiay Entel wth. He 
returns to what He has said at s# (where see note}, and He 
Tepeats it again 85-4, The contrast is between the teacher who 
represents himself as the fount of knowledge, and him who 
speaks as a herald and ambassador of a superior from whom 
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otros dAnOis éorw Kai ddixia ev atrg@ otx éotw. 19. of Muiots 
Baxev Juiv roy vopov; cat ovdeis ef tyiiv roel roy vépov. ri pe 
fqretre droxreivar; 20. drexpiOy 5 SyAos Aatndvioy exes" ris ve 


he has what he has, The former seeks his own honour (for 
&é€a means ‘‘ honour” here, see on 1); the latter is only 
concemed to proclaim the truth that he has received, and in 
proclaiming it he seeks to bring honour to him from whom he 
received it. The former, therefore, may be under suspicion 
of false teaching; but the latter has no self-interest to further, 
otros dknOys gor. There is no dSixia, ‘‘ unrighteousness,” 
in him, such as is several times contrasted by Paul with 
“truth ? (Rom. 28, 1 Cor. 13°, 2 Thess. 2"). 

For the emphatic use of adres, cf. 6%. 

The special form of ddi«ia with which Jesus had been 
charged was that of Sabbath-breaking (51° 1*), and He now 
brings the discussion back to this, by making a direct attack 
on His Jewish critics. They blamed Him for a technical 
breach of the Sabbath, but it was their own practice to condone 
such breaches in special circumstances (v. 23). His argument 
from v. 19 to v. 24.18 ad hominem. 

Ps. 40° provides a parallel for the sequence of thought, 
vv. 17+19, which perhaps is fortuitous: 


rou wocqrat Th Gédnpd cov, 6 Oeds pov, EBovdryOnr, 

kai Troy vowov wou ey perd THS Kapdias pov. 
In Ps. 408 rév voxov cov in the second line corresponds, after 
the fashion of Hebrew poetry, to rd OeAypd cov in the first line. 
The argument, implied but not explicitly stated, of vv. 17-19, 
is that if a man does not will to do God’s will, he has not God’s 
law in his heart, and does not keep it. 

19, ob Mwiois fwxev (So BD; RLTTANW® have dBuxev) 
dpiv ray véyov; Moses gave the Law in all its bearings for 
a Jew (see on 1'*), but here the reference is specially to the 
Mosaic law of the Sabbath (y. 23). Jesus turns their appeal 
to the authority of Moses against themselves, as at 5“. 

kat (af being used for xoirat, as at 5%-49; see on 11°) 
odfeis 26 Gav (cf. 165 1772: Mk. 117, Lk. 14@ preferring to 
omit é« in similar constructions; cf. 13% 211, and see on x") 
woret tov véuov. No one, He urges, keeps the Mosaic law 
of the Sabbath with minute scrupulosity in all circumstances, 
and He goes on to mention an admitted exception (v. 23). 

wi pe Inreire droxreivat; See on 51, where it has been 
recorded, éZsrovy atrév of TovSator droxreivat. setae 

20. amexpidn & Sxdhos «rk. The crowd had been listening 
with eagerness to the controversial discussion between Jesus 
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Zyret dwoxreivar; 21. dwexpiby Tqgcots xat elev adrots “Ey Epyov 
droinca. xa wdyres Bavpdtere 22. Sid votre, Muiiogs SSuxev duty 


and the Rabbis (of ‘Tovdain, v. 15); and they interrupt now 
to disclaim the idea that there was any thought of killing 
Him. This is a lifelike touch. It was not the “‘ people,” but 
by ‘' Jews,” who had begun the plot; the people knew nothing 
of it, 

Satpdriov Zyers. The same thing was said of John the 
Baptist, as an explanation of his asceticism (Mt. 1178); and 
later on, Jn. records that the Jewish leaders, or some of them, 
accused Jesus of being possessed with a demon (8*-® 10”; cf, 
Mk. 37%). But here it is the people who say ‘‘ Thou hast a 
demon,” meaning not to impute moral blame but mental 
infirmity. It is a well-known sign of insanity to believe that 
other people are in league against one. ‘* Who seeks to kill 
your” It is only your disordered imagination which makes 
you suspect it (cf. Mk. 374). See Introd., p. clxxvii. 

21. Jesus does not answer the insulting suggestion that 
He is out of His mind. He goes back to His statement that 
no Jew keeps the Sabbatical law after a fashion which admits 
of no exception. 

&y épyov éwoigoa nat wdvres Gaundfere. This has generally 
been interpreted as meaning, “I did one miracle, and you 
all marvel.” But such a pronouncement is not in harmon 
with the context. Nothing has been said throughout 5'“ or 
718-24 to indicate that the observers, whether the simple folk or 
the Jewish leaders, had seen anything extraordinary in the cure 
of the impotent man, or had expressed any wonder. Indeed, 
5° suggests that “* greater works”? would be necessary, if 
their wonder was to be aroused. Nor, again, would an appeal 
made by Jesus at this point to the miraculous nature of what 
He had done be apposite to the argument which He is develop- 
ing. That argument has to do with one point only, sc. His 
alleged breach of the Sabbath; and it would be no answer to 
the charge of breaking the Sabbath to tell His critics that what 
He had done had been miraculous, and to remind them that 
they had been astonished. 

We have seen above (5™) that Jn, frequently speaks of the 
wonderful works of Jesus as His fpya; but there is no instance 
of a specific miracle being referred to as épyor in the singular 
(as onpeiov is used, 4°), unless 10° be regarded as an excep- 
tion: wokAd Kaka épya teafa iptv... dia wotov abray épyoy 
AcOdLeré we; %pyov in the sing. occurs again in Jn. only at 434 
174 (of the work which the Father prescribes to the Son) and 
at 6% (of the work which God desires of man). 
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Furthermore, stress is laid here on the singularity of the 
‘* work ” that has been ‘‘ done” by Jesus. ‘‘ I did ome work.” 
But in the course of the preceding argument He had appealed 
to the ‘‘ works,” in the plural, which bore witness to His claims 
(5%, where see note). ‘There would be no point in now singling 
out one épyor only, as having excited wonder because of its 
extraordinary character; and it would be surprising if that 
one were singled out, of which it is not recorded that it caused 
any astonishment. 

Accordingly we render &v pyov éroinoa, ‘I did one work,” 
se, of labour, and interpret it as having reference to the matter 
originally in dispute, sc. that He had broken the Sabbath.! 
The law was, was 8s rowjoes Epyou ri hyeag 7H GB8epy, Pavarw- 
Onoeras (Ex. 317° 35%), Jesus admits, in terms, that He has 
broken this law on the particular occasion to which His critics 
refer. & épyov éroinca xrd., ‘‘ I did one work,” sc. on the 
Sabbath, ‘‘ and you are all astonished,” Oavydfeav indicating 
that they were puzzled, as at 37 47", Their astonishment was 
not caused by the extraordinary nature of the cure, but by 
the circumstance that Jesus had ventured to cure the man on 
a Sabbath day. 

We take Gaupdtere with 8:4 roiro which follows: ‘‘ you are 
all astonished by this.” Cf. @atpacey 8: ry dmoriay abray 
(Mk. 6%), where the reason of astonishment is indicated by dd 
with the acc., as here, 81a rodrois often used by Jn. in relation 
to what follows (see on 51%); while the more common usage, 
in accordance with which it relates to what has gone before, is 
also adopted several times in the Gospel (see on g*9), although 
there is no other instance in Jn. of 6a rotro coming at the end 
of a sentence. 

The tendency of the versions is to take da rodro as begin- 
ning the next sentence: ‘‘ Therefore Moses, etc.” But, in 
that case, &a rodro is difficult to interpret, and involves a very 
elliptical construction. It would mean ‘ For this very cause, 
Moses gave you the ordinance of circumcision, knowing that 
it would conflict with the strict law of the Sabbath; se. 
in order that he might teach you that the Sabbatical precepts 
admit of exceptions and are not always to be enforced literally.” 
This would give a tolerable sense, but it strains the force of 
Si rotro too far, and introduces a very subtle reason (not 
suggested elsewhere) for the rule that circumcision must always 
be on the eighth day after birth. It is simpler to take awdvres 
Gaupdfers 814 roire as one sentence, ‘‘ You are all astonished at 
this act of mine.” 

1 Wendt (Gospel according to St. John, p. 64 #.) takes this view. 
Cf. Pion Ke and Lk r 3, / Bear) 
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riy weperojeyvy—oby Gre éx Tod Mwicdus éoriy GAX’ éx réy warépwr, 
—xai & caSBdry wepiréuvere dvOpwroy. 23. ef mepiropiy Aap- 
Bdva dvOperos év caBBare ta py AvOG & vépos Muitioéws, éuol 
xorGre Gri SAov dvOpwrov byt} éroince év aaBAdra; 24. pr} 
xpivere kar’ Gyiv, dhAG Thy Oexatay xplow xpivare. 


&* omits 5:4 rodro, thus cutting the knot of the difficulty 
by treating the words as a later gloss. 

82. Mutoys Béduxev Spiv Thy weperopyy. mweptrouy does not 
occur elsewhere in the Gospels; but we have zepiréyyew (Lk. 
159 221), The ordinance of circumcision on the eighth day after 
birth is re-enacted, Lev, 12°. 

ody Sr dk tod Muiiodws doriy GAX’ x tay watépew. This is 
an evangelistic comment on the words of Jesus, interpolated 
exactly as at 125, ot« 6rz... éAX (see Introd., p. xxxiv). 
The covenant of circumcision went back to Abraham (Gen. 
1779 214, Acts 78). For ray warépwy, see on 6%, 

rai év oa BBdrw kth. Bom. éy, but ins, XDLTOW (cf. 514). 

Even if the eighth day after the birth of the child fell on a 
Sabbath, the act of circumcision was performed. Lightfoot 
(Hor, Hebr, in loc.) cites the Rabbinical rule: ‘‘ Rabbi Akiba 
saith, ‘ Work that may be done on the eve of the Sabbath must 
not be done on the Sabbath, but circumcision . . . may be 
done on the Sabbath,’ ” 4 

Justin uses the argument of the text in the Dialogue with 
Lophe 27), appealing to the injunction to circumcise on the 

abbath. 


28. el meptrouyy kth. ‘If a man receives circumcision on & 
sabbath, in order that the law of Moses (s¢. the law relat- 
ing to circumcision, Lev. 127) may not be broken, are you 
angry with me because on a Sabbath I made the whole man 


healthy ?” " A somewhat similar idea appears in the Rabbinical. 


writings: ‘‘ Circumcision, which has to do with one member only, 
breaks the Sabbath ; how much more the whole body ofa man?’ 
The contrast is between the treatment of one member, and of the 
whole body (dAov dv@pwrov). If the lesser thing is permitted, 
why not the greater? The argument is comparable with that of 
Mt. 124, Lk. 1315, by which a technical breach of the Sabbath 
is defended, but is unlike that of 5!’, where see the note. 

For Avew, of ‘* breaking ” a law, see on 538, 

& vépos Mwieéws is a comprehensive term for the whole 
Jewish law, or for a particular enactment: cf. Lk. 2% 24%, 
Acts 15° (this passage referring to the law of circumcision), 
1 Cor. 9® etc. Avev is used at 5'8 of breaking the law of the 
Sabbath. The word tyujs goes back to 5% 14. 

4 Shabd, fol. 130. 4 Joma, £. 85, quoted by Wetstein. 
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VIL. 1. Kal pert tadra wepterdre: 6 “Iycots év 73 Tadsvaiar ob 
yep 7Ocdev dv rH ‘lovdata weptwarety, drt efjrow abrév of Iovdatos 


24, ph xpivete xat’ Sw, ‘do not judge by looks,” se. 

superficially, the too frequent weakness of the Pharisees, 
which is rebuked again tyes xara tiv odpxa xpivere (85), Cf, 
Isa, 11° of xara rav Séfay xpwet, and z Cor. 107. dys occurs 
again in the N.T, only at x14 and Rev. 2%, and then in the 
sense of ‘‘ face.” 
_ Aka thy Sixaiay xpiow xpivare, ‘but judge righteous 
judgment,” 7.e. be fair. The expression is used of the judg- 
ments of God, Tob. 3*%. Cf. also Zech. 7° xpiza Sixacov xpivare, 
The constr. xpiow xpivew is common (Isa. 11%) and is also 
classical (Plato, Rep. 360 E). 

kTA® have xpiow xpivare (the authoritative aorist im- 
perative ; see on 2°), but BDLTNW give xpivere. 

This is the last word of the controversy which arose out 
of the healing of the impotent man at Bethesda, sc. 51“? 
76-4; and naturally, the Jewish leaders were indignant. Cf. 7}. 


Retreat to Galilee ; His brethren urge Jesus to show Himself 
ai Jerusalem (VII. 1-9) 


‘VIL. 1. xat perd taira nependre wth. So x“BC*LIag, 
but XC?DW with most syrr. latt. om. xa‘, which may be an 
editorial addition. N has xat reperdra per’ abtrav & “Igo. «th, 
and the rec, also goes wrong with xai mepierdre: 8 "Igo. petd 
Ta0Ta KTA 

peré raira is the beginning of a new section of the narra- 
tive, and reasons have been given (Introd., p. xix) for placing 
4 in direct sequence to cc. 5, 715%, 

After the severe rebukes which Jesus had addressed to the 
Rabbis, already exasperated by the breach of the Sabbath and 
His lofty claims (5}*), it was natural that He should withdraw 
from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem for a while. He had 
gone up to Jerusalem for the Passover, and after that He healed 
the impotent man (5°). Then controversy ensued, and in 
gia? 7154 we have a summary of the main points on which 
stress was laid, the discussions probably extending over some 
days. If we suppose that He left Jerusalem about the month 
of May, there is time for a ministry of four or five months in 
Galilee, before He returned to Jerusalem for the Feast of 
Tabernacles at the end of September. Jn. gives no details of 
this Galilean ministry, but there is room in these months for 
many of the incidents recorded in the Synoptic Gospels as 
having taken place in Galilee (see on v. 3). 
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deroxrelvat. 2. hy 8& eyyts 4% opr rav ‘Tovdaluw 4% oxyvornyia. 
3. ehrov oly mpos airay of ddcApol abrot MerdBnOt évreiber nai 


The narrative of the events in Jerusalem after Jesus went 
up to the Feast of Tabernacles (v. 10) is full of movement and 

local colour. Presumably (see on 51) the Twelve attended 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and were again in the company of 
Jesus after He went up. 

mepenérer, This is the natural word for the itinerant 
ministry of a Rabbi accompanied by His disciples; cf, 6% 
ir, (For the larger meaning of seperately, see On 812) 
Jesus was ‘‘ walking in Galilee,” because the Jews, as has just 
been said (71°), were seeking His life. 

For the phrase éfyjrouv adrav of ‘louBatot dmoxreivat, see on 58, 

2. fv 88 éyyds 4 doprh «rh. This was the Feast of Taber- 
nacles of the year 28A.D. See on 5%. 

The Feast of Tabernacles (cxyvoryyia) was originally a 
Feast of Ingathering or a Harvest Festival, and was not at 
first held on a fixed date, but ‘‘ at the year’s end ” (Ex. 34™), 
according to the time when the harvest was gathered. The 
Deuteronomic Code calls it ‘‘the Feast of Tabernacles” 
(Deut. 16!*), and prescribes that it is to be kept for seven 
days. The reason for its name assigned in the Priest’s Code 
is that ‘I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when 
I brought them out of the land of Egypt” (Lev. 23%). In 
the same Code the annual date is fixed; it was to begin on the 
fifteenth day of the seventh month (Tishri), going on for seven 
days (Lev. 23%). That is, it was held at the end of September 
or the beginning of October. In Num. 29® an eighth day of 
observance appears, on which was to be ‘‘ a solemn assembly,” 
and we find this eighth day observed in post-exilic times 
(Neh. 848, 2 Macc. 10), Josephus, who mentions the eighth 
day (Anti. 11, x. 4), calls this feast dopr) ahodpa, mapa Tots 
‘BBpalas dywrdry cai peytorn (Anti. VII. iv, 1), thus marking 
its important place in Jewish life, it being, pre-eminently, 
the Feast of the Jews. For the ritual observed, see on vial 
and 84, 

For the phrase 4 dopr) ta “lovBaiwy, see on 27%, 

3, For the “ brethren of Jesus,” see on 2%. They were 
older than He was, and this may explain their venturing to 
offer Him advice as to His conduct. The discussion between 
them and Him, which is reported vv. 3-8, could only have been 
known to one who was in intimate relations with the family; 
and there could be no motive for setting it down in narrative, 
if it had not actually taken place. 

perdpnd évredder, “depart hence ”: peraBatvey is used 
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MA + 3 > - © ‘ 

traye els TH Tovdaiuy, iva, Kat of paGyrai cov Gewpyoovew Ta epya 
ae: Ameer 3 * 

cow & routs’ 4. otdels ydp re dv xpurty woud Koi Lyre abros ev 


1 i : : 

se ee from this world, and metaphorically 5%, 

kat Sraye (a favourite word with Jn.; see on v. i 

Th *toubaiay, tra Kal of padytai cou senionce rd tig 
motets. The advice seems to have been ironical, for they go 
on to express doubts about His alleged “ works,” saying 
«i ratra_moteis, “sf you do such things.” The suggestion 
is that the rumour of these épya was confined to Galilee, and 
that if He were to establish His reputation in Judea, it 
would be desirable that His disciples there should have an 
opportunity of seeing what He could do. 

i We have already heard of many disciples in Judea (2* 
41); indeed, it was because their number excited the jealousy 
of the Pharisees that He had left Judea on a former occasion 
(4°). But there was little of miracle there on His last visit; 
the cure of the impotent man is not described as a “ sign,” and 
it had attracted attention rather because it had been wrought 
on a Sabbath day, than because of its marvellousness (at ; 
and cf. 7%, where see note). The ‘‘ works” to which the 
brethren of Jesus make reference here are those of Galilee 
perhaps the Miracle of Cana (2""-) or the Healing of the Noble- 
man’s Son and other sick folk (4#* 6%), or the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand (6°), or more probably healings wrought 
between His departure from Jerusalem and His going up 
again for the Feast of Tabernacles (vv. 1, 14), #.¢. during the 
summer of the year 28. Nothing is told about them by Jn. 
but the words 7a gépya cov & mots, “the works which you 
are doing,” suggest that the reference is not to anything that 
He had done months before the date of the conversation, but 
to quite recent events. And, as has been suggested on ¥. 1 
some of the Galilzan miracles recorded by the Synoptists may 
be placed at this period in the ministry as narrated by Jn. 

The allusion to the pafyroi here cannot be to the Twelve 
for they had been witnesses of many of the wonderful things 
that Jesus had done, and were already convinced of the truth 
of His claims. Nor can the allusion be to the Galilzan disciples 
who were disheartened by the difficulty of His teaching and left 
Him on a former occasion (6%), for they would not be in the 
way of seeing miracles wrought at Jerusalem, whither His 
brethren advised Him to transfer His activities. We conclude 
then, that the paéyrai whom His brethren suggested He should 
confirm in their allegiance by displays of His power, were those 
in Judea and at Jerusalem, If, indeed, He was to succeed 
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2 T; . a n é x a , 
wappycig elvat. €L TavTa WOlets, davépwcov cveavtoy TH KOC, 


ee. 
5. 0088 yap of ddeddol atrat éxiorevoy eis airdy. 6, A€ya otv 


in the Mission for which He claimed the highest sanctions, 
He mus? convince Jerusalem. And His brethren were right 
in the view they took of this. They did not accept His claims, 
as yet at any rate (v. 5), but they understood clearly that it was 
at the Holy City that they must either be proved or disproved. 

ewprjoovcw. So x°B*DLNW, although iva with the future 
indic. is rare in Jn. (cf. 17%). x* has Pewpotow, and TA@ read 
Oewpycworr, 

B places cov before ra Zpya, but om.x *D. 

4. The principle laid down by the brethren of Jesus is 
sound, sc. that no one who seeks public recognition can afford to 
keep his deeds a secret. od8elg ydp rt ev xpurrg more’ cal Syret 
adds éy wapprota etvar, ‘No one does anything in secret, and 
(at the same time) himself seeks to be in the public eye.” 

xai is used like xairot (see on 11°), 

For aérés BD*W have atré, through misunderstanding. 
wappyote (from wav pjya) expresses primarily a complete open- 
ness and freedom of speech (cf. Mk. 88, the only place where 
the word occurs in the Synoptics), and in this sense it is a 
favourite word with Jn.; cf. 71% % 10™ 16%. 18% (where 
év xpurrG and é wappnoig are again contrasted). It is thus, 
according to Prov. 1%, that Wisdom speaks: é mAareiass 
wappyotay dye. The word then comes to connote intrepidity 
or courage; and it is used in 1 Jn, 2® 3% 4’? 5% of boldness 
in man’s attitude to God (cf. Job 27%). 

In this passage év wappysig eva signifies ‘‘to be boldly 
in public view,” as in rr, where we have oixér: wappnci¢ 
mepterdre: éy rots "TovSaiors; cf. Wisd. 51, Col. 24, What the 
brethren of Jesus suggest is that to hide Himself in Galilee is 
incompatible with the claim for public recognition, as One sent 
by God, which He makes for Himself. 

el raira moveis, ‘' sf you do these things,” sc, the wonderful 
works with which rumour associated His name. The brethren 
do not express definite unbelief, but they are sceptical. 

davépuoy seautéy 7> xécpw, ‘‘ show thyself to the world,” 
ze, to the great public at Jerusalem (cf. v. 7), where multitudes 
would be gathered at the Feast of Tabernacles. The wider 
meaning of xécpos (see on 1°) cannot be intended, as present 
to the minds of the brethren of Jesus. For @avepdw, see on 1%; 
and cf, 142%, 

5. od8e yap of ddeApoi adtod éxicrevoy (DLW have éxiareveay, 
which is plainly wrong) «is adrév. The form of the sentence 
suggests that it is remarkable that His own kinsfolk did not 
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abrots & "Iycots “O xarpis 5. éuds otrm wdpertiv, & St xarpas & 
A ‘ , z 
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believe in Jesus, the imperfect tense indicating their general 
attitude. For the constr. merevew eis abrov, see on1®, It is 
a favourite constr. in Jn., and it implies a belief ¢# Jesus, as 
distinct from mere belief in His doctrine. It is used thus 
throughout this chapter (vv. 31, 38, 39, 48; and cf. 8™), and its 
use at this pomt means that the brethren of Jesus did not 
believe in Him as Afesstah. Their incredulity, as reported by 
Jn., is in accordance with the Synoptic narratives (cf. Mk. 3%, 
Mt. 12“ 73°"), 

6. Aéyer ofv, So x°BLNTA®, but om. ody x*DW and syrr. 
For o@y in Jn., see on 17%, 

& xaupds 6 pds or mépeorty, ‘my time is not yet come.” 
xatpés is a word which Jn. uses only in this passage; it stands 
for the moment of opportunity, the fitting occasion, rather than 
for the ‘‘ predestined hour ” (dpa), on which the Fourth Gospel 
dwells with such insistence (see on 2‘). The fitting time had 
not yet come, Jesus says in reply to the suggestion, ‘‘ reveal 
Thyself to the world” (v. 4); and by this is meant not the 
hour of His Passion, but rather the best time for that public 
manifestation of Himself as Messiah, which He would make 
when He went up to the Feast of Tabernacles {v. 8). Such 
public declaration was made, when He did go up: cf. vv. 29, 

, 812. 98 etc, 

& 8a xatpds $ dpérepos wévtoré dom Erowpos. Their case was 
different from His, It did not matter when they went up to 
the feast; it was one of strict obligation, but the exact day on 
which they would present themselves in Jerusalem was of no 
consequence, provided that they attended. Any day would be 
a fitting day («a:pdés) for them to arrive, for ¢Aey would not be 
received with hostility, but rather with indifference. 

7. of Sdvarar 5 Kéopos piceiv duds, ‘‘ the world (see on v. 4) 
cannot hate you,” jxas being emphatic. We have adopted 
(see on 2) the ancient belief that ‘‘ the Lord’s brethren ” were 
children of Joseph by his first wife, and were not numbered 
among the Twelve. The language of this verse shows, at 
any rate, that Jn. did not regard them as members of that 
select company, for it assumes that there was no reason why 
they should be regarded with disfavour by the Jews who were 
pga Jesus, as His accredited followers would certainly be 
(cf. 75}%), 

dud 82 poet, Cf. 151% 4. The xéopos which ‘hates ” 
Jesus is that world which Jn. describes as lying in wickedness, 
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or. 8. tpeis dvd Bare eis rv dopriv™ éyd ow avaBalvw cls ri 
copriy ravryy, Gri b duds xatpds obrw wemAgpwra, 9. radra 3d 
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1 Jn. 5! (see on 1%), But here the reference is only to the 
hostile Jews, as appears from the words which follow. 

Sr. éyh paprupd wept adroi Sr rd Epya adzol Tovapd dot. 
He had denounced the Jews recently, and had said that their 
unbelief was due to moral causes (547-5), wherefore they hated 
Him, Such denunciation was a form of His ‘ witness” to 
the truth (cf. 18). See on 3%, where the phrase #» adray 
moynpa 7a évya has already appeared. 

8. duets dvéBnre (the regular word for going up to Jeru- 
salem; see on 21%) ets shy fopriv. N*DA add radrq here, but 
sip x“ BDLTNW@. pels is emphatic, ‘‘Go ye up to the 
east. 


yh odtw dvaBalvu els thy foptiv tadryy, “*Z (on the other 
hand) am not yet going up to this feast,” 

ovrw is read by BLTN WIG, but ND Syr. cur. have otk. If 
odrw be read, Jesus is represented as saying that He is not going 
up immediately, as His brethren would have Him do. If we 
read ox, His words would seem to convey to His hearers that 
He was not going up at all to this particular feast; and in that 
case He altered His plans afterwards (v. 10), 

dn é éuds xotpis (this is the true reading here, as against 
6 xarpds 6 éuds, which the rec. text reads, from v. 6 above) 
etme wendjpwrat, This is a repetition of the reason given in 
v. 6, with slight verbal changes, the stronger word jerdypwrat 
being substituted for rdépeorw, The fitting moment had not 
yet arrived for His public proclamation of His Messiahship. 
The repetition of the same thought in slightly different words 
is a feature of Jn.’s style. See on 34. 

8. taita Sé ely adras Zuevev «th. So XD*LNW, while 
BTTA® have airois, But the emphatic airds is thoroughly 
Johannine. 


Jesus goes up secretly to the Feast of Tabernacles 
(vu. 10-13) 


10. ds 8é dvéByoay xtd., ‘' when His brethren had gone up 
to the feast,” the aor. being used like a pluperfect (cf. 2° 
and 444), 

tér¢ xai abrés dvéBq. This was His farewell to Galilee, as 
the scene of His public ministry, 
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ékjrowy airiv dy ri coprG xat Ereyov Ilot éorw éxcivos; 12. xat 
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od pavepis adhd ds ev xpuwrd, “not openly” (e. not with 
the usual caravan of pilgrims), ‘‘ but, as it were, in secret,”’ or 
privately. ds is omitted by xD, but ins. BLTNW. There 
was nothing secret about His movements or His teaching 
when He reached Jerusalem (7% *; and cf. 18”), but He did not 
go up publicly with the other pilgrims from Galilee. We find 
mention of disciples with Him at 9%, but it is not certain that 
these were the Twelve (see note # Zac.). . 

11. of ody tovdator eLyrour adrév xrh., “So the Jews (é.¢. the 
hostile leaders; see on 11°) were looking for Him at the feast” ; 
o’y perhaps being not merely conjunctival, but having refer- 
ence to the fact eae hagery having gone up to Jerusalem 

i not in public view. 
pers eal artes Pee Where is He?” So at g'.  éxeivos, 
tile, does not carry with it any suggestion of rudeness or hatred, 
as Chrysostom supposed. It occurs very often in Jn. (see 
* ng kal yoyyucwds ep adroi fv mohds ev trois Sxhos. The 
order of the words is uncertain, but the variants are of no 
consequence. For yoyyvoyds, the murmuring of a crowd, 
not necessarily hostile, see on 6, and cf. v. 32, The plural 
of éyko. occurs only here in Jn. The reference is to the 
different groups of people that were gathered in the city, the 
Galilean visitors among them, xD have é& 7g dxAw, but the 
is probably right. . 

a eee have ten expected, the gossip of the crowds 
was partly favourable, partly hostile. Some said éya0és tony 
(cf. vv. 40, 43). This was an adjective of which He had 
deprecated the application to Himself, as really saying too 
little (Mk. ro), Others said whavg tév Sxdov, “ He leads the 
people astray,” probably with allusion to His healing on the 
Sabbath day at the previous Passover season, and His claim 
to Divine prerogatives (518); cf. v. 47. : 

For tiv dxhov, the Leicester cursive 69 has rots dxAous, 
an eccentric reading which would hardly call for notice were 
it not that the Vulgate, in common with the O.L. ef, has ¢uréas. 
This is one of the instances in which Jerome has been supposed 
to have used Greek manuscripts no longer extant. . 

18. odSels pévror Tappyoig edddrer mepi abrod.. For wappyoia, 
see on v. 4; and for zappyotg Aadciv, cf. 7° 167 18%, anes 

Sid ov $éBov Tov “louBaiey. The phrase is repeated 19* 2079, 
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14. “Hdy 8 rijs doprijs perovoys dvéBn "Inoots eis rd lepdv xat 
SiBarney. 25. “EAcyov oby rwves éx rv ‘lepocodvperrav Ody obrds 


in both cases, as here, the reference being to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities who terrorised the people; cf. 9%, 12%. The 
common people were afraid to express any opinion in fayour 
of Jesus, recollecting that, on His last visit, ‘‘ the Jews ” had 
been anxious to put Him to death (51%), 


Jesus teaches in the Temple: He attracts the people, but the 
Sanhedrin seek His arrest (ov. 14, 25-36) 


14. 98m Be ris oprijs pecouons xth., ‘' When the feast 
was half over.” The Feast of Tabernacles lasted ‘for eight 
days (see on vy. 2), so that this note of time (see Introd., p. cli, for 
Jn.’s liking for such notes) means that it was about the fourth 
day of the feast that Jesus presented Himself publicly in the 
Temple. The verb pecoiy is not found again in the N.T., but 
it occurs in the LXX; cf. pecovons ris vixros (EX. 12%, 
Judith 125). 

avéBn “Iqcois eis 1d tepdy. The Temple was on a hill, so 
that dyé8y 1s the appropriate word (cf. Lk. 18"). The art. 
6 is omitted before “Ingots here by NBLT, appearing in 
DNWTA® (but see on 1%), 

kat éBiSaenev, ‘and began to teach”; cf. v. 28, 8%, 18%, 
This is the first notice of the public seaching of Jesus in Jeru- 
salem, as distinct from the answers to objectors recorded inc. 5, 

25. The section introduced by v. 14, and then including 
vv. 25-36, has no reference to the Sabbatical controversy.1_ The 
discussion about the breach of the Sabbath by Jesus, begun 
in c, 5, and ending with 7%5-*4, is not continued on this visit to 
Jerusalem, which tock place some months after the former one 
(see on 7"). About the fourth day of the celebration of the 
Feast of Tabernacles (744) Jesus began to teach publicly in the 
Temple, and His teaching attracted the attention of the citizens, 
who began to ask themselves if He might not be the Messiah 
after all, although the Jewish leaders were seeking to arrest 
and: silence Him (7%-*7). At this point, Jesus declares openly 
that His mission is from God, and that in a short time He will 
return to Him (7%), His strange language about Himself 
disconcerts the Pharisees, who say scornful words (7*- %), but 
they do not arrest Him on this occasion, 

Some of the Jews were impressed by the public teaching 
now begun {¥, 14). twes ex tdv ‘lepooohuperav, sc. the 


+See Introd., p. xix, and on v. x above, for the dislocation of 
the text, 
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inhabitants of Jerusalem, as distinct from the multitudes of 
country folk who had come up for the feast. The term 
‘lepocoAupetrat is found in N.T. only here and Mk. © (cf. 
4 Macc. 4?" 185). : : 

The Vulgate has ex Hzerosolymis here instead of ex 
Hierosolymitanis, which the Oxford editors suggest may 
be due to the use by Jerome of some Greek text now lost. 
But Héerosolymitanis appears in dfg as Hierosolymitis, 
from which the transition is easy to Hserosolymis. 

These shrewd townsmen were surprised that their religious 
leaders were seeking the death of One who spoke with such 
power. With  tyrodow dnoxreivas, cf. v. I. 

26. nai Be. For ide, see on 1”. : 

mappyaia. For this word see on v. 4, and for Toppa 
Aadei, the openness with which Jesus taught, see on 18”. e 
citizens were surprised that He had been allowed to teach 
without interference from the rulers, nat od8éy adrG Adyouow. 

uf wore is not used elsewhere by Jn. Cf. its similar use 
in Lk. 34%, where the people are wondering about John the 
Baptist, px wore atrés ein 6 Xpurrds. So here: Can it be that 
the rulers in truth know that this is the Christ?’ ot dpyovres 
describes generally the members of the Sanhedrim (for ie 
constitution of which, : see below on v. 32). Cf. v. 48, 3%, 12; 

see Lk, 231% % 24%, 
ane The rec. oe 2dnbas before & Xpiords, but om. RBDLNW®. 

27. However, the Jews dismiss as untenable the thought 
which had passed through their minds that Jesus might be 
the Messiah (cf. 4%), and that their “ rulers” knew it. ddd 

., Nay, but... : 

- aia Eta aéfey éoriv, ‘this man, we know whence 
he is.” Cf. 6#, where ‘‘the Jews” said that they knew the 
family of Jesus. There was no mystery about Him now, as 
they thought. Many people knew His home at Nazareth 
(Mt. 13%). Presumably His disciples were with Him hence- 
cere re Srav Epynrat, oddeis ywdoxe. méber éorly. The 
birthplace of Messiah was held to be known, sc. Bethlehem 
(see on Vv. 42), but ail else as to the time or the manner 
of His Advent was believed to be hidden. Westcott quotes a 
Rabbinical saying, ‘‘ Three things come wholly unexpected— 
Messiah, a godsend, and a scorpion” (Sanhedr. 97a). The 
phrase ‘‘ will be revealed” used of His appearance, 2 Esd. 
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Zpynrar, obdels ywdoxer wibey goriv. 28. dxpatey ctv ev ra tepd 
SSdoxuv 6 "Tycots cat Adyov Kaye offare xal ofdare woGev «li wat 
da’ Euavrod ob édjAvba, dAN tor ddnfwds 6 wéwpas we, by tyes 


7 13" and in Apocalypse of Baruch xxix. 3, suggests (as 
Charles has pointed out) an emergence from concealment; and 
with this agrees the Jewish doctrine described in Justin, 7rypk. 
rr0, ‘' ‘They say that He has not yet come . . . and that even 
if He has come, it is not known who He is (08 yiudoxerar d¢ 
éory), but that when He has become manifest and glorious 
then it shall be known who Heis.” Atan earlier point (Z77yp&. 8) 
the Jewish interlocutor says of the Christ, ‘‘ If He be born 
and is anywhere, He is unknown, and does not even know 
Himself (dyrwotds éore xal ot82 abrds wa tavrév érigrarai), 
nor has He any power until Elij2h having come anoints Him 
and makes Him manifest to all.” These passages show that 
the evangelist accurately reports here the Jewish doctrine as 
to the mysterious emergence of Messiah from obscurity. 

%pynra. So BDLTW; xA*N@ have épyera, Grav with 
the pres. subj. is rare in Jn. (cf. 8 1674), although not un- 
common elsewhere (¢.g. Mk. 127° 13*, Lk. 117 #4), 

28, %xpager. xpdfev is used only once in the Synoptists 
of Christ’s utterances, viz. Mt. 27%, where it is applied to the 
cry from the Cross. Jn. does not so apply it, but it is used by 
him three times to describe public and solemn announcements 
of doctrine by Jesus (77 12“; cf. also 14, where it is used of the 
Baptist’s proclamation), Cf. éxpavyacey, 114, 

Expager ody ey rH lepG Sibdonww. . ., “So then (ody, in 
reply to the scepticism displayed by His audience) Jesus cried 
aloud, as He was teaching in the temple” (cf. v. 14), There 
was nothing secret about this teaching (cf. 18°° and Mt. 26%). 

kéye ofSare nal olSare méGev cipt, This is not ironical 
or interrogative, but affirmative. It was true that they knew 
Him and His family (v. 27), but there was more to know. 
There is no inconsistency with 8!4, where see note. 

kal dm” duovrol odk eAjhuda, “and yet I have not come of 
myself.” «af is used for «afro: as it is in v. 30 below, in 
accordance with an idiom frequent in Jn. (see on 1), The 
phrase dx’ éuavrod od« éAjAvda is repeated 8 (where see 
note). Cf. 5% 8 124 1410, 

GAN’ Zon dAnbivds & wéupas pe, ‘ but He that sent me 
is genuine” (see on 1° for dAnOuds as distinct from dAyf¥js). 
The mission of Jesus was a genuine mission; He did not come 
to earth of Himself, but was sez¢ by the Father (see on 37”). 
The Father was genuinely His Sender. 

bv Gpeig odx of8are. Despite the fact that the Jews 
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oix oldare’ 29, ty ol8a airev, dri wep’ abrod alps xéxeivds pie 
drégradey. 30. “Ekjrow oty airév midoat, xal otdels éxéSarev tr” 


‘\ knew what they worshipped ” (42%), they did not know God’s 
character and purposes, and this scathing rebuke is addressed 
to them again (8). That it might be said of heathen was 
not surprising (Gal. 4°, 1 Thess. 45, 2 Thess. 15), and the per- 
secutions of Christians in the future were mainly to spring 
from this ignorance (cf. 75%); but here the sting of the words 
‘whom ye know not,” is that they were addressed to Jews, the 
chosen people. 

29, After ¢yd, sDN add d¢; but om, BLTWTAG. 

éyb oi8a airéy. This is repeated verbally 8%, and again 
at 17° in the form éym 8€ oe éyvuv. These three words con- 
tain the unique claim of Jesus, which is pressed all through 
the chapters of controversy with the Jews. But it is not more 
explicit, although it is more frequently expressed, in Jn. than 
in Mt. 12", Lk, 10%, 

Ste map adrod elu, ‘' because I am from Him.” See on 
6% for similar phrases in Jn., which imply a community of 
being between the Father and the Son (cf. 14 and 1677: 2), 

kaxeivés pe améorekev, This sentence is not dependent 
upon dr, ‘I know Him, because I am from Him,” is the 
first point. ‘‘ And He sent me” is the second (see on 31"), 
éxetvos emphasising the main subject of the sentence, as so 
often in Jn. (see on 1°). 

For éréotethey (BLTNW), xD have drécradxev, 

80. éfyrour ofy adtiv mdoat, ‘‘ Then (sc, in consequence of 
the claims for Himself made by Jesus, vv. 28, 29) they (se. 
the Jewish leaders already indicated as His opponents, vv. 
I, 25) sought to arrest Him.” This had been their purpose 
ever since the healing at the pool of Bethesda on 2 Sabbath day 
(515), their desire being to put Him to death (5!8 73-25), The 
impf. é{jrowv marks in each case that the action was not com- 
pleted; and so again at 7“ (jGeAov) and 10° (2jrow). The 
original offence, of breaking the Sabbath (5%*, repeated 9"), 
comes less into prominence now, because of the greater offence 
of blasphemy (5?8) with which they henceforth charge Him. 

métevr, to “take,” is not found in the Synoptists; Jn. 
uses it again vv. 32, 44, 8% zo 1357 of ‘‘arresting ” Jesus 
(cf. Acts 124, 2 Cor. 114), and at 213. 19 of *‘ catching ” fish. 

noi ofbeig éreBadey ex” aitév thy xeipa, “Sand yet (cad 
being used for xairot, as often in Jn.; see on 11°) no one laid 
his hand on Him,” the ecclesiastical authorities, no doubt, 
fearing to arrest one who had won attention from the people 
(cf. Mt. 21“), These words are repeated almost verbatim at 
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abréy rv xeipa, Ore otrw chy Aruba % dpa abrop. 31. "Ex rod éxAou 
8 wodAot éxirrevcay als airov, kai CAcyov ‘O Xpurrds drav érGy, 
pt) wAclova. onpeia tojoes Sv obtos éwolnoe; 32. “Heoveay of 


v. 44 tTiwes 5 BOcAoy 2f abréy midcat airéy, GAX’ otdeis EréBarey 
én’ atray tis xeipas: cf, also 8% 10%, 

Jn. is at pains to bring out at every point that the persecu- 
tion and death of Jesus followed a predestined course. The 
Jews could not hasten the hour determined in the Divine 
purpose, and so the evangelist adds here, 8 oimm ékyddde 4 
Spa adroé, the same words being added in @ similar context 
at 8” (cf. vv. 6, 8; and see on 24). 

SE. dx roG 3yAou 8 moAAot ewiorevoay els afrév. Those 
who “ believed on Him ” (see for the phrase on 4™) were of the 
ae people rather than of the upper classes (cf. vv. 48, 49). 

ee gi8, 

xat €keyov xvh., “‘and they were saying, When the Christ 
shall come, will He do more signs than this man did?” (cf. 
Mt. z2®). Jesus had not yet told them plainly that He was 
Messiah (10%), 

After @heyow the rac, ins. dr: reci¢antis, but om. RBDLW®. 
After érav @@y the rec. has pyr, but the better reading 
is py (XBDLTW). After oqpeta the rec, has rovray, but om. 
NBDLTNWG. For émoincey (89SBLTNW), x*DO and some 
vss. have rore?. 

wreiova onpeta. Jn, does not profess to tell of all the 
‘* signs ” which Jesus wrought, but he alludes here (and at 2%*) 
to some which he has left undescribed. 

whelova onpeta rojo; Messiah was expected to be a 
ntiracle worker. The prophet had declared that in His king- 
dom ‘‘ the eyes of the blind shall be opened and the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped, Then shall the lame man leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the dumb shail sing ” (Isa. 35° ). A 
corresponding expectation of Messianic ‘‘ signs ” is found in the 
Synoptists as well asin Jn. Thus John the Baptist is stimulated 
to inquire further when he hears of ‘' the works of the Christ ” 
(Mt. 113; cf. Lk, 7!8); and one of the difficulties in the way of 
detecting ‘‘ false Christs” is to be their power of showing 
‘ signs and wonders,” which were a note of the true Messiah 
(Mk. 13). It was because Bartimeus recognised Jesus as 
‘tthe Son of David” that he believed He could restore his 
sight (Mk. 10%). 

It is therefore a mistake to speak 1 of the Messianic signifi- 
cance of miracles as a Johannine peculiarity; it appears also 
in the Synoptists, although more conspicuously in Jn. (cf. 2 

1 Ci. Schweitzer, Ques? of the Historical Jesus, p. 345. 
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Paptcaia. rod dydov yoyyilovros wept abrod rata, xat dxéoreday of 


4), The evangelist is true to the historical situation when he 
notes that the Jews expected ‘‘ signs ” from Messiah, as indeed 
they did from any one claiming to be a prophet (2'8 32 64 g!; cf. 
Shania And Qf aim oe Fourth Gospel is to record 
ec! signs ” of Jesus with the express pur i 

Him to be the Christ (20%), eee ee 
32, of @apicato.: see on 1%, The Pharisees had heard 
the whispered talk of the people (cf, v. 12), and they determined 
to silence Jesus. Accordingly they brought the matter before 
the Sanhedrim, so that measures might be taken for His arrest. 
_ The Sanhedrim (cvvéipov) was the supreme council or 
high court of justice in Jerusalem during the period of the 
Roman occupation, and successive procurators left the ad- 
ministration of the law for the most part in its hands. It had 
no power to carry into execution a sentence of death, but it was 
the uniform policy of the Roman administration to support its 
authority. Three classes of members may be distinguished: 
(1) The épycepeis, that is, the acting high priest, all ex-high 
priests, and probably some of their sons.1 They were the 
political, as well as the ecclesiastical, aristocrats of Jerusalem; 
and they occupied a position not unlike that of the Holy Synod 
in Russia before the Revolution, which comprised only the 
leading bishops, and had as presiding officer a highly placed 
layman. Their interests were centred in the Temple, and 
they had little concern for the synagogues, large part as these 
played in Jewish religious life. “They were of the party known 
as that of ‘‘the Sadducees,” a designation occurring only 
once in Mk., and not at all in Jn, (2) A second class, also 
belonging to the Sadducee interest, were known as zpecfirepar 
or elders: they were not priests, but were generally associated 
with them in policy, both the doxepe’s and the pecPdrepor 
being in opposition to (3) the third class, who were the 
Pharisees or scribes or lawyers (the titles ypoppareds and 
vopixds are not found in Jn.). They were learned in the 
Jewish law and in the traditions that had grown up around it, 
being the party of austere and strict religious observance. 
Their influence showed itself in the synagogues rather than 
in the Temple, for the details of the ceremonial worship there 
did not come within their province. They regarded with 
apprehension the departure from traditional doctrines which 


1 See Schirer, History of Jewish People, Eng. Tr., tt. i, 177 f., 203 £. 
Thus Annas and Caiaphas are both called dpyepets (Lk. 3%}; and in 
Acts 4° we have "Aas 6 dpysepeds xal Kaitgas, although Annas was out 
of office at the time. 
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dpxtepets xat of Dapicaioe trypéras tva wudowow abrav. 33. elev 
ovv & “Tnoois “Er: xpévov puxpov pel tudy elu xa trdyw mpis tov 
wéupavrd pe. 34. Cyrjoeré ne Kal ody ebpyoere, xal drov eipl ey 


Jesus encouraged, and it was they who first brought His 
teaching before the Sanhedrim (cf. 12"). They associated 
themselves with the priestly or Sadducean party in bringing 
about His arrest and condemnation (18*, Mt. 278), although 
the chief priests appear as the principal agents. Cf. rr. 

dréorehay of dpysepets Kat ol dapicato. dwppéras. The rec. 
text has of Pap. «ai of dpy., but sBDLTW@® place the chief 
Priests first in order, which is obviously right. Without the 
consent of the dpxtepeis, the arrest of Jesus could not have 
been ordered by the Sanhedrim. of dpy. xai of ap, are 
coupled together again 75 14? 57 (as also Mt. 21 27%), and 
the combination stands for the Sanhedrim as an organised 
council or court. They now sent officers of the Sanhedrim, 
or, as we might say, ‘‘ Temple police” (Seypéras; cf. v. 45, 
18%. 18. 18 798) to make the arrest, which some of them had been 
seeking (é{jrovv, v. 30) to bring about. 

33. elev ody 4"Iy, If we press the causative force of oi, 
the meaning is that Jesus said that He would be only among 
them a little while longer, so that there was nothing to be 
gained by arresting Him, ofv, however (see on 1%), is not 
always to be rendered ‘‘ therefore,” and may be only a con- 
junction, ‘* and so.” 

The rec. adds atrots after ofv, but om. RBDLNW®, 

drt xpdvov paxpéy «td. The end of His ministry was near, 
and He knew it; it would come in ‘‘a little while ’——in fact 
in about six months. The phrase puxpdéy ypévov (or ptxpov alone) 
is repeatedly on His lips henceforth, according to Jn, (12® 138 
14¥ 16"). Cf. of, 

The rec, has puxpiv xpsvov (DNIA), but NRELTW@® give the 
order xp. pexp. 

kat _Omdéye mpds Tay wéppavrd pe. The words are repeated 
165, For the phrase ‘‘ Him that sent me,” frequent in Jn., 
see on 3'7. This was a saying of mystery, and the Jews could 
not understand it. 

trdyew is a favourite verb with Jn., and it is often used in 
the Gospel of Jesus “‘ going to God” (cf, 814-21 13% 8. 38 
144-5 24 165-10.17), Jt means strictly ‘‘ to depart,” and so is 
specially appropriate of the withdrawal of Christ’s visible 
presence from among men, and His ‘ going to the Father ” 
or “ going home.” See on z5'6 167; and cf. Mk. 14" 6 pe 
vids rot dvOpirov Urdye, xabins yeéyparrat. 

84, Innjoere. This is certainly the true text, only two 
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ipeis ob Bivacbe eAbeiv. 35. elmov ody ol “Toudatot wpos éxvrovs i 
Tod obros péAdac wopeveoOar, Gre hyeis oby eipyooper abrdv; pi els 


rhv Stacropav ray EXajvav pdA|a mopeterGat xa dddoxer rots 


MSS., Mand 69, reading Lyreire, None the less, the Vulgate 
has guaerstis, this being one of the renderings which suggest 
to some that Jerome followed a type of Greek manuscript of 
which we know little.? ; 

With vv. 33, 34, must be compared at every point gz 
and 13%, ; 

Lyrioeré pe kat oby edpioere. BTN add pé after eipycere: 
om, NDLWIA®. ‘Seek and ye shall find ” (Mt. 77) is the 
promise of Jesus; but the seeking may be so long delayed 
that the promise cannot be claimed. Cf, Lk. 1738 and Prov. 
1, So, here, the warning is of the danger of delay. ‘‘ Ye 
shall seek me,” sc. (not, as at v. 30, to kill me, but) as 
the Messiah for your deliverance, “‘ and ye shail not find,” for 
Jesus will not be present in the body, as He wasthen. | 

kat Srou cip éyd xrh., “and where I am,” sc. In my 
essential being, in the spiritual world, ‘‘ you cannot come. 
There is no contradiction between pf ipév cipi of v. 33 and 
this statement; for the former only asserted His visible, bodily 

reserce, whereas the latter («iy ¢yé) spoke of His spiritual 
ome. This can be shared only by. those who are in spiritual 

touch with Him (12% 17%), as the Jews were not (cf. 8%). 
Even His disciples, as He reminded them later, could not 
follow Him to the heavenly places while they were still in the 
body (13%: *). : 

35. elnoy ofv of “louBator pds éaurods, ‘‘ the Jews said among 
themselves,” #.e. the Jewish leaders or Pharisees of v. 32. 

woo o8tos péAher wopedeoGat; ‘‘ Where is this person (oiros 
suggesting contempt) about to go?” They did not under- 
stand what Jesus had said (vv. 33, 34) in words of mystery. 
péAXew here only indicates simple futurity (see on 67 for Jn.’s 
use of this verb). —? ; 

8x4 tpeis ody edpyoopey adrév. They speak ironically, feeling 
that it will be impossible for Him to escape them. sjpeis is 
omitted by xD, but ins. BLTNAT@. Cf. 88. 

ph eis Thy Biactopdy Tov EAAfver KrA., “* Will He go to the 
Dispersion of the Greeks?” #,e. to the Jews who lived among 
Greek populations. Jews who lived out of Palestine were 
the Sacropa rod “Icpajd (Ps. 147%, Isa. 49%), and the term is 
often applied to them (cf. Isa. rx!* 56°, Zeph. 3", Jer. 187, 
etc.). In Pet. 11 (where see Hort’s note), we have sacwopa 

1Cf, Wordsworth and White, Nov. Test. Lat., in loc,; and see 
above on vv. 12, 25- 
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"EMyvas 3 36. rhs eorw & Abyos obros bv lire Zyrioeré pe nol 
atx Creer, et sah ciut Syd tpeis ob Sivacde edbeiy ; 

,, 37+ Ev 88 ri eoxdry jydpg ri peydhy ris eopris elorqca 6 
Tyoous wat expatey A€yw "Edy rig Sid, epxeoOw pds pe xat mevérw. 


Ifévrov, ‘Actas, etc., the place of their residence being thus 
indicated. So here, 4 dsacwopa. rav ‘EAAjvew is “the Dis- 
persion among the Greeks.” 

Kat Si8dexew sols “EXAnvas; ‘f and teach the Greeks,” #.e. 
the heathen Greeks themselves, among whom the Jews of the 
Dispersion lived. (See on 12% for "EAAqves as indicating 
Greek proselytes, which is not the meaning here.) 

The Palestinian Jews of the stricter sort looked down on 
the Jews of the Dispersion and despised all Gentiles. There 
is, then, something contemptuous in their suggestion that 
Jesus may be contemplating a journey to foreign parts, where 
He may make disciples of Hellenistic Jews or even of the Greeks 
themselves. It is an instance of the ‘‘ irony” of the evangelist 
(see on 1) that he does not stay to make the obvious comment 
tos ules the Joa Bel Jesus thought so absurd was 

rwards accomplishe e first preachers of His 1 
which embraced both Greek and Jew. sities 

86, Yet they are puzzled and uneasy, for they repeat His 
strange saying of v. 34 again: ‘‘ What is this word which He 
said, You shall seek me and shall not find me, and where I 
am you cannot come ?.”” 

BDLNWG@ give 8 My. ofr., as against ofr. 6 Ady. of NTA, 


4 special appeal to the people, who are divided tn opinion, to 
the indignation of the Pharisees (vv. 37-49) 


37. Jesus seems to have continued His teaching daily, or 
at any rate continuously, in the Temple; and on the last day 
of the feast, He made a special and final appeal to His hearers 
to accept His message. 

cloner? 8 *Ingois, Jesus, like other teachers, was accus- 
tomed to s## as He taught (see on 6°); but at this point, 
to emphasise the momentousness of His words, He rose and 
cried out (see on 7” for éxpagev, and cf. Prov. 8? 935), * If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” Cf 
Isa, 551. 
ai ipytete mpés pe. So XBLNTW@®,. but x*D om. mpds pe. 


“The last day, the great day, of the Feast” of Tabernacles 
was probably the eighth day (see on 7%), on which were special 


1 See on 1** for this form. 
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38. 8 morevur els bud, xabdds ebrev 4 ypady, worapel éx Tis Kordios 


observances. The ritual on each day, and probably on the 
eighth day also (although this seems to be uncertain), com- 
prised an offering of water, perhaps (when the rite was initi- 
ated) symbolising abundance of rain to ensure a good crop at 
the next harvest. Rabbi Akiba says as much: ‘‘ Bring the 
libation of water at the Feast of Tabernacles, that the showers 
may be blessed to thee. And accordingly it is said that who- 
soever will not come up to the Feast of Tabernacles shall have 
no rain.” 2 At any rate, a golden vessel was filled with water 
from the Poo! of Siloam, and the water was solemnly offered 
by the priest, the singers chanting, ‘‘ With joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation ” (Isa. 12°). 

This water ceremonial may have suggested the words of 
Jesus: ‘* If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 

88. xabis clrev 4 ypadh th. 4 ypady always indicates 
a specific passage in the O.T. (see on 2%), although (cf. 
v. 42 below) the quotation may not always be exact. Here, 
the source of the quotation cannot be identified with certainty, 
although, as we shall see, the idea of v. 38 is scriptural. The 
fact that we cannot precisely fix the quotation makes for the 
genuineness of the reminiscence here recorded. A writer 
whose aim was merely to edify, and who did not endeavour 
to reproduce historical incidents, would not have placed in the 
mouth of Jesus a scriptural quotation which no one has ever 
been able to identify exactly. 

The passage has been punctuated in various ways: 

(x) Chrysostom confines the quotation to the words ‘ he 
that believeth in me,” taking the rest of v. 38 as words of 
Jesus, Thus the “scripture”? might be Isa. 28!*, quoted in 
Rom, 9* in the form 6 moredwy éx” airG ob xaraoxuvOyjeerat, 
But this exegesis is a mere evasion of the difficulties. 

(2) Some ancient Western authorities connect mvérw 
with 6 morejwy eis éué which follows, putting a stop after 
evé: ‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and let him 
drink that believeth on me. As the Scripture saith, Out of 
His belly shall flow rivers of living water.” By this arrange- 
ment, aro is understood of Christ, not of the believer. 

The colometry of the O.L. codices d and e would agree with 
this punctuation. The Letter of the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons* has... rob Baros ris wis rod éfidvros ex ris 
vydies tod Xpiorod, which takes airof as meaning Christ, 

1 Quoted by E. C. Sel in J.7.S., Jan. 1912, p. 226, 
7 ee L a Rotieon: pbeteaol Si. pri p. *8. 
5 Cf. eb. HE. v. 1, 22. 
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So also Cyprian has ‘‘ clamat dominus ut qui sitit ueniat et 
bibat de fiuminibus aquae uiuae quae de eius uentre fluxe- 
runt.”+ Many Western Fathers are cited to the same effect by 
Turner.* Loisy and some other modern exegetes favour this 
view. - 
Burney held that this arrangement of clauses represented 
the sense, the Greek xotAda being due to a misunderstanding of 
the underlying Aramaic, and 2 confusion of pyp ‘ belly ” 
(cf. Dan. 2*) with pyp “‘ fountain.” He rendered v. 38 
accordingly, ‘* As the scripture hath said, Rivers shall flow 
forth from the fountain of living waters,” the allusion being 
to Ezek. 47%. C. C. Torrey*® also appeals to the Aramaic, 
rendering ‘‘ As the Scripture hath said, Out of the midst of 
her (#.e. Jerusalem) shall flow rivers of living water,” the 
reference being to Zech. 148. These explanations are in- 
genious, but they do not disclose any exact citation from 
the O.T, 

(3) We prefer the Zastern exegesis here. Origen is 
explicit in his reference of aérod to the believer in Christ: 
yap wept rod mveiparos elpyra ds Ddwp Lav worapav dixyy 
éxiropevépevoy ék toi moereiovros.. .4 So, too, Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Cas, xvi. 11), Basil® (sn Ps. 464), and Athanasius 
(festal Letters, ix. 7, xliv.).4 That Christ is the ultimate 
source of living water, which represents the Spirit, is 
common to all interpretations; but these writers understand 
also that those who receive it from Him hand it on in their turn 
to others.” So in the Odes of Solomon (vi.) we have Christ the 
x«tuappos ® or torrent of living water spreading over the world, 
while the ministers of this draught of the Spirit relieve many. 
This is the Johannine doctrine of the Spirit, appearing again 
in another form at 20%, 

The reference of é vis xotAias adrod to the believer is in 
strict correspondence with the earlier passage 41-4, where it 


1 Epist, xxiii. 11; but cf. Ixiii. 8. 

3 J.T.S., Oct, 1922, p. 66 £., and cf. Jan. 1923, p. 174. 

* Harvard Theol. Review, Oct. 1923, p. 339. 

*Comm. im Ioan. vol, ii. p. 250 (ed. Brooke) ; cf. also Hom. in 
Num, xvii. 4. 

* Basil’s comment on the river of Ps, 46¢is: rly 3” a» efy 8 worapzds 
rod Bead f 7d wredua rb dysow ex rijs wlorews ray els Xpurrdw wemwrevxdruy, 
éyyevduevor trois dtlos; He then quotes Jn. 778 and 434 

‘Ephraim also ends the first clause with wuérw (Hom. On our 
Lord, i. 41); and Tatian seems to have taken the same line, although 
this cannot be certain. 

? Syr. sin and Syr. cur. appear also te support this interpretation. 

® So Origen (Selecta in Dewt., Donnan » X. 374) sek of that 
good land #s xelnappos 6 Xpurrés, worifwy rots ris codlas ydpacer, 
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atrod peioourw ares Cavros. 39. toro Se elrev epi tod Iver- 
. * © , > ae, ‘ 
paros ob eedAov AapBdvew of mictevoavres els abrdv’ obrw yip 


is said of the water which Christ gives that it will be in 
the believer ayy) Dares dAAopdvov cis fwiv aidviov. The 
imagery of ‘* If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink,” goes back to Isa, 55>; and similarly (as at 4) the 
imagery of v. 38 goes back to Isa. 584: ‘* Thou shalt be like 
a spring of water whose waters fail not.” As we have seen 
on 414, this idea appears in many places in Hebrew literature, 
although the actual words cannot be traced. He who has 
drunk deep of the living waters which are the gift of Christ 
becomes himself, in his turn and in humbler measure, a foun- 
tain from which the water of life flows for the refreshment 
of others. 

The xorta is regarded in the O.T. as the seat of man’s 
emotional nature (Prov, zo). Water is often symbolic of the 
Divine Law (see on 42°), and the Law is ‘‘ in the heart ”(Ps. 40°) 
of Yahweh’s servant, or, as some LXX texts have it, & péow 
rhs Kottias pov. The Psalm goes on: ‘‘I have not hid thy 
righteousness within my heart, I have declared thy faithful- 
ness” (Ps, 40%). So again in Prov. 184 we have: tdwp Badt 
Adyos fv xapbSig dvipds, rorapds 8 avarydva Kal wm) Cuffs. 
Hence the O.T. conception is that the Divine Law is in the 
heart (xapifa or xowAla) of one inspired by the Spirit of 
Yahweh, like a fountain which cannot be repressed, but which 
perpetually sends forth a stream of living water. This is the 
Johannine teaching of 7%, ; ie : 

The use of xo:Ata is in accordance with the Semitic habit 
of expressing emphasis! by mentioning some part of the 
body, e.g. ‘the mouth of Yahweh hath spoken it,” “‘ His 
arm wrought salvation.” ‘‘Out of his belly” is only an 
emphatic way of saying ‘‘ From him shall flow.” The living 
waters to the thought of the prophets (Zech. 14°, Ezek. 47%) 
flowed from a holy pface, viz. Jerusalem; but here they are 
said to flow from a holy man, viz. one who has believed in 
Christ. 

There is no difficulty in the construction, 6 metedwr eis 
éyé being a suspended subject; cf. 15° 6 pévov & tuot... 
obros déper kaproy, and see on tah 

89. roiro 82 elwev wepi Tod mvedparos. We have here an 
explanatory comment by the evangelist on the words of Jesus 
which precede it; see, for similar comments, Introd., p, x20xIVv. 
In this passage, at any rate, there can be no question of the 
accuracy of the interpretation. The Living Water sym- 

1See Barnes, J.T.S., July 1922, p. 421. 
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bolises the Spirit, which believers in Christ (not only the 
original disciples) were (geAAor, cf. 67) to receive (cf. 1675, 
r Jn. 3% 43). As Paul has it wdvres & aveiiza droricOnpev 
(x Cor. 1214), the metaphor, of the Spirit as water, being the 
same as here. 

Lightfoot (Hor. Heér. iii. 322) quotes a passage from the 
Talmud, showing that even by the Jews the libation of water at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (see on v. 37) was taken to symbolise 
the outpouring of the Spirit: ‘*‘ Why do they call it the Zouse of 
drawing? Because thence they draw the Holy Spirit” 
(Beresh. Rabba, fol. yo. 1). The Jews held that the Holy 
Spirit had departed after the deaths of Zechariah and Malachi, 
the last of the prophets, and they looked for a future outpouring 
(Joel 2%; cf. Acts 217). 

The various readings are mainly due to attempts at inter- 
pretation. NDTA@ have merevoyres, but BLTW have 
moredaaytes, the words primarily referring to the reception of 
the Spirit by the original group of disciples. B has 6 for the 
better attested of. In the second clause of the verse, scribes 
have defined aveipa by the insertion of dywor (LNWIA), D 
reading 1o wvrelua adyov éx' atrois, and B dyov Ssedopucvor. 
LNTWTA have otSérw for ovrw (the reading of 8BD®@) before 
Bofdéc8y. ; 

For the force of morevayv cis abrdv, see on V. 5. 

oma yap Fv avedua, z.¢. the Spirit was not yet operating or 
not yet Pst eva: being used for zapeiva:, as in Acts 19? 
arr oid ec mveipa dywov éoriv Axotcauery, The Ephesian 
disciples could not have doubted the existence of the Holy 
Spirit; it was His presence or His operation of which they were 
doubtful. See also on 6. 

Attempts have been made to distinguish 15 wvetpa, with 
the article, from zyvetya without it; the former standing for 
the personal Spirit, the latter for a gift or manifestation of the 
Spirit, The distinction may hold sometimes, but here it is 
hard to maintain it: ‘‘ He spake wepi rot mveizaros, which 
they who believed on Him were to receive: for zvetya was not 
yet.” We should expect, if the proposed rule about the article 
were sound, that at its first occurrence in this verse rvedjpa 
should be without it. See above on 3°, 4™. 

odno yap fv mveipa, Sr. & "Ingots onw ebofdoty. Here Jn. 
introduces @ conception, not explicit outside the Fourth Gospel, 
of the Passion of Jesus as His ‘‘ glorification” (see on 14), 
It is the word used by Jesus Himself (1275, and by anticipation 
13°4), and Jn. uses it again in his narrative (121*). This is the 
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supreme illustration of the saying that ‘he that hateth his life 
shall keep it’ (see on 12%). It is the continual paradox of the 
Gospel that death is the beginning of new life. And so it was 
not until Jesus had been ‘ glorified ” in death that the Spirit 
came upon those who were ‘‘in Him.” The seed is not 
quickened except it die, and, to the thought of Paul, it was 
not until His Resurrection after death that Christ became a 
Quickening Spirit, rvetiza Zoororoty (x Cor. 15%). Not until 
He had passed through death could His Spirit descend. Not 
until the Passion was over could He say Adfere xveipa dyov 
(20%). Pentecost was, necessarily, after Calvary. ‘This great 
conception is common to Paul and Jn. (cf. ro! 12%); and it 
follows from it that the death of the Incarnate Word was His 
‘* glorification.” Cf. 171, and see further on 167. 

The verb Se¢dé{ecOa: ig used more than once of the death 
of a Christian martyr in later literature. Not only in the case 
of Christ (12'* 3 13%!) might it be said that martyrdom was a 
“« glorification ” of the martyr himself; ¢.g. in the Canons of 
Peter of Alexandria (circa 300 A.D.) we have: otrw Srépavos 
mparos kar’ tyves atrod pepripiov dvadefdpevos ... ev dvopars 
Xpcrot Sogdoby.t The rporatov of a martyr, his sign of 
victory, was the place of his death.? : ; 

40, That many of the multitude (6xAos) believed in Jesus’ 
claims has been told already (v. 31). 

éx Tod dyhou ofy xovcavres tiv Adyww sodrww Krk. We must 
supply rwés (as at 1617): ‘some of the crowd.” The rec, 
text inserts woAAoi (from v. 31), but om. NBDLNTW®. 
Again, the rec. text reads rav Aéyov, but XBDLN have trav 

TOUT. 

We are not to take vv. 40-43 as referring exclusively or 
particularly to the effect produced by the great pronouncement 
of vv. 37, 38 tev Aédywy rodrwy Include the whole of the 
teaching which Jesus had given during the feast (vv. 25-38). 
This teaching was appreciated by some of His hearers, for 
dxovew followed by a gen. implies (see on 3°) an intelligent 
and obedient hearing (a point which is obscured by the acc. 
tov Adyor of the rec. text). . 

No doubt, the climax of the teaching was reached vv. 37, 38. 
The hearers of the words, ‘‘ Out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water,” recognised that the claim involved was that 
He, of whose disciples such a thing could be asserted, was 
inspired in a peculiar degree by the Spirit of Yahweh. He 
must be the authorised exponent and missionary of the Law. 

! Routh, Ret. Sacr., iv. 34. "EB. 4594. 
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41. Fddor deyor Ofrds dorw & Xpurrds’ of 58 Aeyov Mi yap é 
vis Tadt\alas & Xprords Epyerac; 42. obx % ypoaiy elev dre ee 
roi oméppatos AavelS, xai drd BySXeep ris Kapzys Srov qv Aaveid, 
Zpxerar O Xpwords; 43: oxlopna obv yévero & 1G Sxdw SV abrdv’ 
44. rivis 88 FOedov & abrov wuicar abrov, EAN obdels éréBadev ex’ 


Accordingly, some identified the speaker with ‘‘ the prophet,” 
the predestined successor of Moses, (See on 1" and 6'*,) 

41, &dor Fheyov «rh. Others went further, and said He 
was the Messiah Himself (cf. vv. 26, 31; and seeon1™). The 
a ean Zdeyov . . . Eeyov indicate that such was the common 


For of 8 Ekeyor in the second clause (BLTN@), dAAoi EAcyov 
is given again by XDI, and this may be right; cf. ddA... . 
dXot at 9°. 

py yap éx Tis FakiAaias 4 Xpurrds 2pxerat; The introductory 
#} ydp implies a negative answer. 

42, 42. ‘Doth the Christ come out of Galilee?” They 
were incredulous, because the Scriptures had led them to believe 
that He would be “‘ of the seed of David” (2 Sam, 71% 13, 
Ps. 1324, Isa. 111, Jer. 235), and from Bethlehem (Mic. 5%), 
David’s village (1 Sam. 174); and they were surprised that 
One coming from Galilee should be regarded as fulfilling these 
conditions. It is characteristic of the ‘‘ irony of St. John” 
(see on x) that he does not stay his narrative to make any 
comment. His readers were, he was sure, well instructed in 
the Christian tradition that Jesus was born at Bethlehem, while 
His home was at Nazareth in Galilee. See on v. 52. : 

The suggestion (see on 1) that in Jn. the prepositions dd 
and é may be distinguished in usage, the former applying to 
domicile and the latter to dirtkplace, will not apply here. 
Micah (57) said of Bethlehem ef of por éfeActoera:, but this 
is changed to d7d Byéheép (v. 42); and not only so, but the 
preposition é« is applied to Galilee, where éxé would be more 
appropriate, if the distinction could be sustained. See on 117, 

43, oxiopa oby eyévero éy 75 3yAo 81’ adtév. The people were 
divided in opinion about Him, as before (v.22). A similar 
oxiaun among the ‘‘ Pharisees” and ‘‘ Jews” is noted again, 
gi ro}, 

44, This verse is repeated, with slight changes, from v. 30, 
where see note; cf. also 8”. 

vues 5é Hlehow nth. ‘‘ some were inclined to arrest Him,” 
se, some of the crowd, who were divided in the view they took 
of Jesus and His words (cf. v. 40, éx rou dxAou). At v. 30 it 
was not the common people, but the Jewish leaders, who sought 
to lay hands on Him, 
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abriv ras yeipas. 45. "HAov oby of typérar mpds robs dpyrepeis 


kat Paptoatovs, xat elroy abrots exeivor Auk ri odk ipydyere abrév ; 


%Badey is supported by BLT, but xDNWIA® give the 
stronger form éwéBaker, as at v. 30. 

Other differences between v. 30 and v. 44 (apart from the 
omission in v. 44 of Jn,’s statement in v, 30 that the reason why 
the arrest of Jesus was not made was that ‘ His hour had not 
come ”) are: (i) #@eXov is not so strong as é{jrow. Some 
of the crowd were inciined to arrest Jesus, but they did not 
seek to make the arrest, as His Jewish opponents did. (2) For 
the characteristic Johannine use of «ai instead of xairor at 
vy. 30, we have here the more usual dddd. (3) For ri xeipa 
of v. 30 we have ras xeipas at v. 44. Abbott (Diat. 2575) 
suggests that xeipa may be explamed as Hebraic and xetpas 
as Hellenic, comparing Esth, 6* where, for the Hebrew “‘ lay 
hand on,” the LXX has émadciy ris xeipas. But this is too 
subtle. 

45. The report of the Temple police, who had been ordered 
(v. 32) to arrest Jesus, now follows, with a notice of the protest 
made by Nicodemus. 

No arrest had been made, evidently because the differences 
of opinion about Jesus and His claims were obvious, and it 
might not have been safe. So the police officers (daypérat) 
report to the Sanhedrim (npis rods dpxtepets nat ¢apicaious) that 
they had done nothing. But they (deivor, se. the Sanhedrim) 
ask why their orders were not obeyed, 814 ri obx hydyere adrév ; 

It should be observed that the section, vv. 45~52, narrating 
the anger of the Sanhedrim at the failure to arrest Jesus does 
not necessarily belong to this particular point in the narrative; 
although it suits the context, it would suit other contexts equally 
well, See on 81”, : 

46. The answer to the question, ‘‘ Why did you not bring 
Him ?” is surprising and unwelcome: ‘‘ Never did man so 
speak.” These official servants of the Sanhedrim had been 
impressed, as the Galilean peasants had been impressed 
(Mt. 7% 9), by the power of Jesus’ teaching. It is not to 
be supposed that vv. 33, 34, 37, 38, give more than frag- 
ments of what He said since the order was given for His 
arrest (v. 32); but it is noticeable that it was His words, not 
His works, that attracted attention, and it must have been 
disconcerting to those who were habitual teachers of the Law, 
to learn that the words of the new Teacher had made so deep 
an impression. His words were unique and without parallel, 
as also were His works, which He said were such as ‘‘none 
other did” (15*). 
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46. drexpi@noay of danpérar Otdérore EAdAQo EY otros dvOpwros, ds 
otros AcAd 6 dvOpwros. 47. drexpiOycav oty atrois of Papiratos 
My} xai duets werAdvyobe; 48. py tes éx ray dpydvrav ericrevoey 
als adréy  &x trav Bapoainv; 49. ddA & Syhos obros 6 py 
ywdenuy tov vopov erdpatoi low. 

50. Aye: Nixddxuos rpis abrovs, § Addy apis atrdv rpérepov, 
els Sv e atrav, 51. Mi} 6 vouos fyav xpiver tov dvOpwrov dav ph 


After oiSérore ddyoer adtws dvOpwmos, N*DN@ add ds obras 
(adel) & Gvopwmes, These additional words are omitted by 
x*BLTW, but the sense remains unaltered. 

47. The Pharisees, the most forward in the persecution of 
Jesus, as being the most zealous in the cause of Jewish ortho- 
doxy, reply for the rest ph kal Spets wenhdvnofe; ‘ Are you 
also led astray?” See on 6 for the form of the question, 
which suggests that a negative answer is expected. Cf. v. 12 
for wAavay, 

48. pi ris dk raw Apydyray ewicteucer eis abrdv; ‘Did a 
single one of the rulers believe in Him?” the form of the 
question, yj ms, implying that a negative answer was the only 
possible one. Yet, a little later, this astonishing thing had 
come to pass, éx rév dpxdvrev woAAol enricrescay cis atrév 
(12%); but at this moment it seemed incredible. See on 
v. 32 for the dpyovres, and cf. y. 50, 

ex rév Gapuraivy; ‘ Or a single one of the Pharisees ?” 
Only a select few of the Pharisees were in the Sanhedrim, but 
the Pharisees generally were the most orthodox of all the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (cf. 124 73%). 

The trnpéra: are blamed severely because they did not 
do as they were told, and it is truly remarkable that they had 
wot arrested Jesus. Subordinate officers, the Pharisees seem 
to say, have no right to judge of the expediency of an order 
which they have received. 

40. ANA 8 Sxhos odtos 6 ph yivdonav Tov vdpov eedpatoi 
slow. The Rabbis had a profound contempt for the unlettered 
multitude, ~uxn oy, who were not learned in the Torah. 
éxdparos does not occur again in the N.T. 


Intervention of Nicodemus (vv. 50-52) 


BO, Adyar N. apds adrods, se. to the Pharisees. For this 
constr., see on 25. 

els Sv € abréy, sc. being a member of the Sanhedrim, and 

so taking up the challenge of v.48. For the constr., see on 1. 

_ Most MSS. add & @8iy apis adzdy mpdrepoy, thus identi- 

fying Nicodemus with the person described in 31. »* omits 
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Gxovoy mparav wep’ abrod xai -y@ ti rod; 52. drexplOyoav xal 
dav aire Mi xai od éx rip TaAdtAalias €; epavvgooy xat ide Gre ex 
rs TadtAaias rpodijrys obx éyeiperat. ' 


the words; NIA insert vv«rés (from 3%), omitting awpdrepoy; 
D has vuxrés 73 xp&roy (the true reading at 19”), 

If the story of Nicodemus could be held to belong to the 
last week of the ministry (see on 3, then this passage would 
be the first mention of him, and the words omitted by x* would 
be, in that case, a later gloss added by an editor. 

51. The expostulation of Nicodemus is characteristic of 
the cautious timidity of the man. He rests his case on a 
recognised principle of law, and suggests that the procedure 
intended by the Sanhedrim will be illegal; but he does not 
explicitly espouse the cause of Jesus (see on 31). That a 
report should not be received without scrutiny (Ex. 23"), and 
that both sides should be heard (Deut. 1), are principles 
implied in the Jewish legislative code. 

With tiv ay@panoy, sc. “any man,” cf. 2, Mt. 10%, Less 
probably it might be rendered ‘‘ ze man,” #.e. the man who is 
accused (cf. Mt. 267), 

dav ph dxodoy mpdroy wap’ altos. Field (¢# /oc.) points 
out that deovew wapé twos is a classical phrase for hearing a 
man in his own defence; but the phrase occurs in Jn. in other 
passages where this is not implied (see on 1“). 

For xparov (8BDLNW6®) the rec. has xpérepov. 

82, The members of the Sanhedrim had no sympathy with 
the plea for delay which Nicodemus put forward. Was he 
alsoa Galilean, like the Galilean whose case he was defending ? 
(see v. 41). Let him search, and he will see that it is not from 
Galilee that a prophet is arising. These aristocrats of Jeru- 
salem had a scornful contempt for the rural Galileeans. 

For éyefperos (NBDTNW®) the rec. has ¢yyyepra. If 
the reading éy#yepra: were correct, the assertion that from 
Galilee no prophet has arisen would be obviously untrue, 
Jonah, at any rate, was a Galilean, for he was of Gath-hepher 
(2 Kings 14%), which was in Galilee (Josh. 19%). And 
possibly Hosea, whose prophecies were concerned with the 
Northern Kingdom, was also a Galilzan. i 

There was nothing in O.T. tradition to suggest that Galilee 
was an inferior district of the Holy Land. Isaiah, in particular, 
had sung of the days when Zebulun and Naphtali should 
be made glorious '‘ beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles”? 
(Isa. 94). It is not likely, therefore, that the saying é« rijs 

1See G. A, Smith, Histor. Geogr. of Holy Land, p. 428 x., for con- 
siderations which show that this was on the west side of Jordan. 
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Tahthalas mpophmms olx édyeipera. was a proverb, as the form 
of the sentence might suggest. It is a merely contemptuous 
assertion, ‘‘ Out of Galilee is not arising a prophet” (cf. 
v.41). Seeon 1%, 

8x is not to be translated ‘ for,’’ but “ that,” 

For the verb tpawvay, see above on 5%, the only other place 
where it is found in Jn. Possibly épavynooy has reference here 
also to a searching of the Scriptures; but it is more probable 
that the meaning Is ‘‘ if you will take the trouble to look, you 
will see that out of Galilee no prophet is arising.” Cf. 2 Kings 
10™ épevvjorare xal iSere, where epevvycare is only ampliative 
of {ere, as here. 


[For 78-81! see the notes at the end of Vol. II. on the 
Pericope de Adultera.) 
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